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PREFACE TO VOLUME IV. 





HAVE now brought to 
conclusion and put into 
ita final form the work on 
General History, the out- 
lines of which were dimly 
conceived many years ago. 
It would be impracticable, 
and perhaps of little profit, to trace the slow 
development of such a work from ita first con- 
ception to the final stroke with which at length 
it ia finished and delivered to the public. To 
the author such a retrospect of procewes and 
combinations must be of much personal in- 
terest, but the reader will be concerned rather 
with the aggregate and final result than with 
the tedious evolution. 

At first view it will appear to the student 
of history that the Ancient and the Modern 
World are, in their historical records, of about 
equal duration and importance. The begin- 
nings of Ancient History are set, in a general 
way, about as far beyond the Christian Era 
as our own times are placed thereafter. To 
Ancient History belong the Classical 
an epoch of achievement and glory which may 
well challenge the most brilliant periods of the 
recent era. Bot a closer judgment of the rel- 
ative importance of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory wil] show the great preponderance of the 
Jatter. This is one of the more important 
facta which have impressed themselves upon 
the writer's mind in the preparation of these 
Volumes. He has come to believe in the great 
pretminence of the Modern Era over the most 
brilliant epochs of Antiquity. This is said of 
the aggregate and total achievementa of mod- 
ern times as compared with the aggregate and 
total achievements of any given period in the 
history of the Ancient World. 

It is from considerations such as these that 
Modern History has, under the writer's hand 
and treatment, expanded to a considerable ex- 
tent beyond the limits originally proposed. 
This principle hae been the foundation of the 





present Four-Volume Edition of the work. A 
single volume of the four, with the frst third 
of the second, will be fuund appropriated to 
the History of Ancient States and Nations; 
while all the remaining volumes are devoted 
to the History of the Middle Ages, the Period 
of Renaissance, the Revolutionary Epoch, aud 
the Nineteenth Century. 

It is in the last-named division that the 
largest increment and modificationa of the 
present edition wil! be discovered, To the 
History of Antiquity the Book on the Parthian 
Empire has been added in Volume I. As to 
the history uf Greece and Rome, only inci- 
dental emendations and extensions of the nar- 
rative will be found. But in the history of 
our own century the whole work has been 
done anew, and on a larger scale, 

Another important element in the growth 
of the present issue of this History relates to 
the part allotted to the most recent annals of 
our times. By this ie meant the narrative of 
affairs in the different nations during the 
eighth and ninth decades of our century. 
When the work was first projected, History 
seemed to have reached s pause with the con- 
clusion of the Civil War in the United States 
and the establishment of the German Empire 
in Europe. The period which the writer 
was thus obliged to make at the beginning 
of the eighth decade is at length ended, 
and he ig now able to pursue his cvurse 
with tolerable certainty for x full score of 
years. Nor have the course and tendency of 
affairs during this period been devoid of inter- 
est from a historical point of view. To thia 
period belong the demonstration of Italian 
unity; the definitive establishment of a German 
Empire under the adspices of the House of 
Hohenszollern; the progressive—but somewhat 
broken—march of English Liberalism towards 
the establishment of an Imperial federation for 
the whole British Empire; the vindication of 
the right to exist on the part of the Third 
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Republic of France; and particularly the ree- 
toration of a complete national autonomy in 
the United States. 

It iz not needed in this connection to dwell 
in exionso on the minor modifications which 
have suggested themselves in the composition 
of these volumes. It may be thought that all 
such departures from the original sketch for 
the production of a literary work are but so 
many evidences of- the imperfection of the 
plan, and that references thereto are in the 
nature of communications at the confessional. 
This view, however, is at once superficial and 
incorrect. It proceeds upon the assumption 
that a literary production has the character of 
& mechanical contrivance rather than of an or 
ganism. Such a view runs to the effect that 
literature and its products are the results of a 
sort of infallible calculus rather than the 
phenomena of growth and life. Asa matter 
of fact, every true product in the world of 
letters has the analogy of the tree which pro- 
coeds from germination by way of expansion, 
leafage, and blossom, to finsl completeness of 
height aud form and the bearing of fruit. 
‘The fable of the birth of Minerva is not re- 
peated in literary production. Even the poem, 
moet imaginative and immediate of all our 
mental products, doea not spring full-winged 
from the flames of imagination. No work of 
art is conceived in its completeness by a single 
effort of the mind. How much les should we 
expect a literary work, extending through 
thousands of pages, and covering in its subject 
matter the vast panorama of haman affhirs 
from the primitive shadows of the heroic ages 
to the broad revelation of the present hour, to 
‘be produced in all its entirety and amplitude 
in the first concept of the outline! 

From these considerations, I have been 
willing that this History of the World should 
be ‘improved according to the laws of growth 
and development, until it has at length reached 
its present form and substance. It only re- 
mains to add a single remark relative to the 
difficulties of composing a true history of recent 
events. Contrary to what would seem to be 
the manifest principles of historical narrative, 
it ia the recent event and not the remote 
which is moet difficult of just treatment. In 
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the first place, the evidences of the real na- 
tare of current affairs are all stained and 
swollen like rivuleta under the disturbance of 
last night's rain. The waters are muddy and 
perturbed. Their course is difficult to discover. 
Channels have been produced by the tem- 
porary deluge, which will pass with the fort- 
night and leave no further trace. The true 
volume of present affairs is difficult to estimate. 
‘The senses are confused by portents in the 
earth and heavens, which nothing signify. 

In still another particular the production 
of current history is greatly embarrased and 
distracted. This is the necessity of the writer 
to constitute a part of that vast society, the 
movement of which he is expected to describe, 
He is himself borne slong with the current. 
He must needs feel its fluctuations. Anon he 
finds himself in the middle of the stream, or 
borne at intervals into the whirling eddy near 
the shore, from which point of view universal 
nature seems to revolve around him. He is 
expected to share the sympathies, the beliefs, 
the pamions of the current age. He is ex- 
pected to be swayed by the dominant preju- 
dice, to think as his party thinks, to do as the 
majority do, to dream the prevailing dreams, 
to see the anticipated vision. He is expected 
to wear the form and fashion of the times; 
to be pleased with the current pleasure; 
to smile, to sigh, to weep, to sleep and wake, 
to go and come, to live and to die, even as do 
those with whom he is associated in the desti- 
nies of life. This setting of the writer among 
the very facts, the tendency of which he is 
expected to discover and describe, is the most 
serious of all drawbacks to the accuracy and 
fidelity of his work. I can not hope that 
what I have written in this Fourth Volume, 
closely involved as it is with the movements 
of the current age, shall be wholly free from 
the coloring of prejudice and the mistakes 
arising from the personal equation. Doubt- 
less there is in the following pages much chro- 
matic and spherical aberration; but I cherish 
the hope that the reader will find much to have 
been faithfully delineated and lifted somewhat 
above the level of the political and partisan 
distortion which is unfortunately the prevnil- 
ing vice of our times. 

J.C. BR. 
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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME IV. 


\F we examine the history 
of the times most recent 
we shall find it strongly 
discriminated from that 
of the ages more remote. 
The historical phenomena 
of the Novereexre Cen- 

YURY are separated by a wide remove from 

the aspects of the eighteenth, and _ still 

more widely from those of the centuries pre- 
ceding. Human events have become vastly 
complex and interdependent. States and na- 
tions are interlocked and cross-woven in their 
relations, and the various peoples of the world 

evem floating in 2 common current towards a 

common destiny. Here and there the surface 

in dotted with vortexes of agitation, and it is 





sometimes difficult to discern in which direo-. 


tion the tide is flowing; but the historian 
knows that all irregularity and disturbance 
are but seeming, and that the whirls in the 
river - 
“ Are eddies in the mighty stream 

‘That rolls to its appointed end.” 

The science of history is beset with the 
same kind of difficulty which confronts geol- 
ogy in considering the latest aspects of the 
physical world. The drift is more difficult to 
understand than the azoic rocks. Both the 
historian and the geologist are confused on 
account of the nearness and multiplicity of 
the things demanding attention and classifica- 
tion. But the puzzle to the historical student 
ia greater than that which meets the stadent 
of world-formation. For to the nearness and 
"multiplicity ‘of the facts in the geology of the 
pleistocene, History must add a certain aggra- 
vation of complexity which ‘ of human 
relations and dependencies. The growing 
sympathies and community of interests which 
have become #0 conspicuous since the opening 
of the century have interlaced the selvages 
ef the nations, until the general aspect is that 


of one great fact confused with a mans of be- 
wildering particulars. 

At the time of the battle of Waterloo there 
was not an ocean steamer, a railway car, or a tel- 
egraph in the world. How, then, could the 
nations fraternize? Isolation is a result of non- 
intercourse. In proportion aa the means of com- 
munication are multiplied the common and mu- 
tual interests of mankind are develuped, apathy 
and suspicion are abated, and the temperature 
of humanity rises to the glow of enthusiasm. 

It is surprising to note how in recent times 
the intellectual freedom and moral compass 
of men have widened in the triumph over 
the obstacles of environment, It is impurdi- 
ble that thought and section should ever go 
back again to the old stapdards and criteria, 
The movement of civilisation is like that of 
certain kinds of enginery that can go only in 
one direction—like that of the powerloom or 
thresher, the reversal of which is unthinkable, 
except by crash and ruin, The threads of 
common sympathies carried by the shuttles of 
intercourse from nation to nation, from shore 
to shore, have bound all civilized peoples in a 
common fate; but this infinite union of things 
before distinct and separate, while it has in- 
spired the pen of History, has greatly con- 
fused and perplexed the problems with which 
she has had to deal. 

But internationality has not yet arrived— 
perhapa mzy never arrive. From the past the 
peoples of to-day have inherited repellant in- 
stitutions and the instincts of segregation. 
The spirit of locality reiisserts itself in the 
midst of commercial agitation, and the laseo 
of ancient custom holds back the flying ad- 
vance, even in the era of the cosmopolite. 
Thus it happens that modern society, like the 
physical world, is balanced between two forces, 
the radical impulses born of intercourse aud 
democracy, and the checks of old-time custom 
and race heredity. 

E 
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And 00, after the cataclyam of revolutionary 
France in 1815, a system of things somewhat 
resembling the ancient order—but not the 
ancient order—was resumed in Europe. On 
the American side of the Atlantic the prom- 
ising political experiment of our fathers stood 
fast, and the structure of government by the 
people rose into strength and shapeliness. For 
about thirty years there followed in the gen- 
era] domain of History what may be called 
an epoch of suspense, and then the changed 
order of the political and social world declared 
iteelf in full force. In the next year after 
Waterloo the Atlantic was travereed by a 
steamer. With 1828-30 came the railway, 
and with 1845 human intelligence, perched 
on the lightaing’s wing, began to carry the 
mosages of men from city to city, from coun- 
try-place to throbbing metropolis. 

What, then, shall the writer or student of 
History say of the present aspect and move- 
ment of the nations? That Organized Power 
ia losing its bold, and that Man is coming to the 
fore. The historian still notes the separate and 
variable progres of States and kingdoms; but 
he notes with greater interest the emergence 
of individuality and freedom from the low 
grounds of ignorance and slavery. He notes— 
even with pride—that Nature has been ad- 
mitted into the confederation of Humanity, 
and that Generosity is ‘filling his cornucopia 
to the brim. 

In the Books comprising the present Vol- 


ume it shall be the aim to give, in brief out- 
line, a narrative of the course of affairs from 
the Treaty of Vienna to the leading events of 
the current decade. The story will begin 
with the progres and development of the 
United States, and proceed to the historical 
movements of those nations with which our 
own is most intimately ansociated—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Northern 
sod Eastern Europe, the Minor American 
Btates, and finally the Oriental Empires and 
Avstralia. It will be necessary to summarize 
the causes, course, and results of the several 
terrible conflicts which have consumed sach 
an ominous part of the substanos of the cen- 
tury—the Civil War in the United States, 
the Crimean War, and the Franco-Austrian, 
Franco-Prussian, and Turco-Russian struggles 
in Europe; but as much as possible of the 
space of the volume will be reserved for the 
more cheerful record of those events in which 
the virtues of pence and the triumphs of 
knowledge are exemplified. Let the hope be 
cherished that the hand of him who shall in 
course of time take up the ever-unfinished 
work and carry forward the story of human 
achievement and aspiration into the splendors 
of the twentieth century, may be guided ‘by = 
clearer vision—though hardly by « sincerer 
trust and purpose—than have moved and sur 
tained the present effort to supply, in fair pro- 
portion and truthfulness of matter, the history 
of the principal hopes and sorrows of our race. 
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THe UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER CXXI1—-AMERICAN MIDDLE AGES. 


HOULD the obeerver take 
his stand in any conepic- 
uons station in Western 
Europe and view the 
historical landscape, in 
the summer of 1815, he 
would behold around the 
horizon the subsidence 
of @ storm which had prevailed for more than 
® quarter of a century. A period of forty 
years had elapsed since the outbreak of the 
American Revolution, and of twenty-six years 
since the assembly of the States General in 
France. Through this very considerable ex- 
tent of time the elemental warfare had in- 
creased in violence to the close. The battle 
of Waterloo may be regarded as the last burst 
of the tempest, the last tremendous effort of 
the buman storm. After this event the 

‘dlouds rolled heavily back, and the light of 
peace, which bad already illumined for some 
time the shores of the New World, began to 
chine fitfully along the coasts of Europe. 

‘There was an immediate and great change 
in the condition of both the Old World and 
the New. The treaties of Vienna and Ghent 
marked the close of a historical epoch. There 

Vou. IV.—3. 
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wus, at least for the present, an end of com- 
motion and the incoming of political quietude. 
A eort of calm, halfominous in its character, 
supervened, as if the nations would seek rest 
from the tempests to which they had been ex- 
posed. The date to which we have just re- 
ferred may be properly used us the beginning 
of another era in the movement of modern 
civilization. It is here that we take our 
stand, in order to consider, in the current 
Volume, the evolution of the new order of au- 
ciety, under the general head of tHE Nive- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

In the present Volume it will be our pur- 
pose to note the course of events, first in the 
United States, and afterwards in the Euro 
pean nations, from the overthrow of Napo- 
Jeon Bonaparte to the current annals of our 
own day. The reader will, perbaps, from 
the first be struck with what may be called 
the unheroic character of the uarrative. 
‘Tragedy may be said to disappear for a time 
from history, and, though comedy does not 
take its place, we shall look in vain for the 
repetition, even incidentally, of the exciting 
acts which characterized the great drame of 
the Revolutionary era. None the less, the 

(87) 
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age upon which we are uow to enter, will be 
found replete with interest. It willjbe found 
pervaded with a new, and we ~may hope a 
more humane, spirit. The nineteenth cen- 
tury may be said to have yielded itself some- 
what to the guidance of a more benign 
genius than that which dominated the close 
of the eighteenth; so that the reader may 
discover in every page of recent annals some 
sources of inepiration, and perhaps edme 


fountains of prophecy. Let us, therefore, 


enter upon the history of our own country 
from the date of the treaty of Ghent, and 


| 
| 





note the success of the- fathers in planting ' 


and developing 2 new nationality on this side | 


of the sea. 

> Great and rapid was the progress of the 
United States of North America, considered as 
an infant republic. The scheme of government 
contrived by the Revolutionary patriots and 
stateamen wee successful in the highest degree. 
The work of building up a great nationality 
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grandeur to the civilization planted on this 
side of the sea, in the vindication of free po- 
litical institutions as the best form of human 
government, has in the present century and 
in our own Jand far outstripped any previous 
achievement of like kind in the history of the 
human race. In the present chapter we shall 
giveaxketch in outline of the prodigious growth 
and promise of our country. It will be remem- 
bered that in the preceding Book the history 
of the United States was extended to the 
close of the War of 1812 and 
the establishment of peace by the 
treaty of Ghent. We shall in 
this place resume the narrative 
with the administration of Mon- 
roe, the fifth President of the 
Republic. 

James Monroe was a Virgin- 
jan, being the fourth and Jast of 
the so-called Virginia Dynasty 
of Presidents. All the chief mag- 
istrates thus far, with the ex- 
ception of the elder Adams, had 
heen taken from the Old Do- 
minion. Monroe was born on 
the 28th of April, 1758. His 
education was obtained chiefly 
at William and Mary College, 
from which institution he went 
out, in 1776, to become a soldier 
of the Revolution. He was in the 
battle of Trenton, and received 
a British ball in his shoulder. 
He took part, under Lord Stir- 
ling, in the campaigns of 1777 
and 1778, being in the battles 
of Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Monmouth. In course of time he 
studied law with ThomasJofferson, 
governor of Virginia. He served in the Vir- 
ginis Assembly, and at the age of twenty- 
three was a member of the Executive Council. 
In 1783 he was sent to Congress, and while 
in his service as delegate he became convinced 
of the inutility of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion asa form of government for the Col- 


; onies, He was one of the earliest, though 


: emong the youngest, of those patriots who 


exerted themselves in behalf of a better Con- 


: stitution for the United States, 
in the Weat, in giving an aspect of physical : 


Monroe was 2 member of the Constitutional 
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Convention, and in 1790 was elected Senator 


of the United States. In 1794 he was sent 
as plenipotentiary to France, and was ane of 
those who negotiated with the French Gov- 
ernment the purchase of Louisiana. After- 


wards he was sent as minister plenipotentiary : 
to the court of St. James, In course of time : 


his views underwent some change from the 
Federal towards the Democratic type, aud he 
is generally ranked in the same category of 
‘atatesmen with Jefferson and Madison. In 


1811 he was elected governor of Virginia, and | with favor. 


when Madison acceded to the Presidency was 
appointed Secretary of State. His election to 
the Presidency has already been sketched in 
the previous chapter. The electoral vote in 
his favor was 183, out of a total of 217. His 
Cabinet was composed as follows: John 
Quincy Adame, Beoretary of State; William 
. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury; John 
C, Calhoun, Secretary of War; Benjamin W. 
Crowninshield, Secretary of the Navy; Will- 
iam Wirt, Attorney-General. 

In its principles and methods the new Ad- 
ministration was Democratic. In general, the 
policy of Madison was adopted and continued 
by his successor; but the stormy times which 
Madison had experienced in the vicissitudes 
of the war gave place to years of unbroken 
peace. The animosities and party strifes 
which had prevailed since the accession of 
John Adams seemed for a season to subside. 
The stateamen who were in the lead in Congress 
and the nation devoted themselves assiduously 
to the payment of the national debt. The 
young Republic found herself burdened, after 
the-treaty of Ghent, with the accumulated ex- 
penses of the war, and the task of liquidating 
the debt was of herculean proportions. But 
commerce soon revived. The Government was 
economically administered. Population rap- 
idly increased. At length wealth began to 
flow in, and in a few years the debt was fully 
and honestly discharged. 

In the summer of 1817 a complication of 
some iraportance arnse between the United 
Btates and the little kingdom of Hayti, in the 
northern part of Sax Domingo. There were 
grounds to suspect that Louis XVIIL, the 
newly restored Bourbon king of France, would 
endeavor to obtain the sovereignty of the 
island, and perhaps proclaim its annexation to 
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the French Kingdom. Under the Napoleonic 
escendency Hayti had, as we have aren, heen 
for a time under the dominion of Frauce, and 
there was an attempt to maintain, under the 
restoration, what had been won by the sword 
of Bonaparte. 

In this state of affairs, Christophe, the sov- 
ereign of Hayti, became anxious to secure 
from the United States a reeognition of the 
independence of his government. The Presi- 


i dent met the overtures of the Haytian king 


| and conimerce with the kingdom. 


An ageut was sent out in the 
frigate Congress to conclude a treaty of amity 
The Presi- 
dent had taken pains, however, that the agent 
so sent should not rank with plenipotentiaries. 
On this score the Haytian authorities were of: 
fended, and would not negotiate with an 
American agent who waa not properly ac- 
credited to their government. For this reason 
the mission resulted in failure and dimippoint- 
ment. 

The attempt, in the same year, t form a 
treaty with the Indian nations of the Terri 
tory North-west of the River Ohio was at- 
tended with better succesa, The important 
tribes iuhabiting this region, and concerned in 
the flew compact, were the Wyandots, the 
Delawares, the Senecas, and the Shawnees. 
Other prominent Indian nations, including the 
Chippewas, the Ottowas, and the Pottawatta- 
mies, were also interested in the treaty and in 
some degree parties thereto. The subject mat- 
ter of the new compact had relation to the 
Indian lands lying north of the Ohio River, , 
mostly in what was afterwards the State of 
Ohio. It was at this time that the Indian 
title to the valley of the Maumee was ob- 
tained. The cession and purchase of about 
four. millions of acres in all were accom- 
plished in the tresty, and it may well surprise, 
in the light of subsequent values, to know 
that the purchase sum paid for this vast and 
fertile tract did not exceed fourteen thousand 
dollars. In addition to the purchase money, 
however, the Delawarea were to receive an 
annuity of five hundred dollars, while the 
Wyandots, the Senecas, the Shawnees, and the 
Ottowas were guaranteed ten thousand dollars 
annually, in perpetuity. The Chippewas and 
Pottawattamies were given an annuity of three 
thousand three hundred dollars, for fifteen 
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years. Certain tracts were also reserved by 
the Red men, amounting in the aggregate to 
about three hundred thousand ecrea. The 
theory of the Government was that in course 
of time the Indians, living on their reserva- 
tions and surrounded by vast and progressive 
settlements of White men, would be assimi- 
lated to civilized life, and gradually abeorbed 
ap a part of the nation. It was not long, 


however, until it was discovered that the 
Indians had little sympathy with American 
farms and villages end American methods of 
life. The habits of barbarism were too strongly 


fixed, through ages of heredity, and no apti- 
tude for the anticipated change was seeu on 
the part of the sequestered aborigines. 

The admirable working of the American 
system, by which new States could be added 
to the Republic, was again ehown in 1817. 
At the close of that year the western portion 
of what had been the Mississippi Territory 
‘was organized as the State of Mississippi, and 
formally admitted. The new commonwealth 
contained an area of forty-seven thousand square 
miles, and had acquired a population of sixty- 
fivethousand. Thus was the whole eastern bank 
of the Misimippi, from the junction of the 


FRONT VIEW OF THE CAPITAL AT WASHINGTON, 


Illinois to the Gulf, brought under the sway 
of the Republic. 

During this same year the Government 
waa obliged to give attention to a nest of 
buccaneers, who had established themselves on 
Amelia Island, off the north-eastern coast of 
Florida. The piratical establichment had ite 
origin in the revolutionary movements which 
had been going on in New Grenada and Vene- 
zuela. A certain Gregor McGregor, who held 
& commision from the insurrectionary au-’ 
thorities of New Grenada, had gathered up a 
band of freebooters, recruiting his forces, for 





the most part, from Charleston and Savannah. 
‘With these he had furtified Amelia Island, and 
made it a rendezvous for slave-traders and 
South American privateers. 

It was perhaps dimly believed by the au- 
dacious rnecals that the well-known sympathy 
of the United States for republics, and par- 
ticularly for the republican tendencies shown 
in Bouth America, would save them from dis- 
turbance. Since the buccaneers seemed to avt 
in the cause of South American liberty, they 
hoped to escape attack from the Government 
of the United States. They accordingly pro- 
ceeded to blockade the fort of St. Augustine, 
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and to demean themselves as if there were no 


civilization and no retribution which they had . 


cause to fear. The Federal Government, how- 
ever, took the matter under advisement. A 


fleet was sent against the pirates, and the | 


lawleas establishment was broken up. A simi- 
lar assemblage of freebooters on the ixland of 
Galveston, off the coast of Texas, was sup 
preased in like manner. 

It was at the beginning of the Mourne Ad- 
ministration that the question of the internal 
improvement of the country first presented 
iteelf as a practical iaue to the American 
mind. The population of the Republic had 
now taken its western course, and was pouring 
through the passes of the Alleghenies, rapidly 
filling up the country as far as the Father of 
‘Watere. The necessity for thoroughfares and 
for other physical means of intercourse and 
commerce was upon the people. The terri- 
torial vastness of the country brought with it 
the necessity of devising suitable means of 
communication. Without thoroughfares and 
canals it was evident that the products of the 
‘vast interior, which civilization was about to 
open up, could never reach 9 market. It waa 
also evident that in a country where no capital 
had as yet accumulated the necessary improve- 
ments could not be effected by private enter- 
prise. But had Congress, under the Repub- 
lican Constitution, the right to vote money 
for the needed improvements? 

The Democratic party had from the frst 
been a party of strict construction. it was 
claimed that what was not positively conceded 
and expressed in the Constitution had no ex- 
istence in the American system. The Feder- 
aliste, on the other hand, had claimed that the 
Constitution of the United States was preg- 
nant with implied powers, whieh might be 
evoked under the necessities of the situation 
and directed to the accomplishment of desired 
results, Jefferson and Madison bad held to 
the doctrine of strict construction, and had 
opposed internal improvements under the na- 
tional patronage. Monroe held similar views, 
and the propositions in Congress to make ap- 
propriations for the internal improvement of 
the country were either voted down or vetoed. 

Only in a single instance at this epoch did 
the opposite principle prevail. A bill was 
passed appropriating the necessary means for 
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+ the construction of a National Road across 
the Alleghenies, from Cumberland to Wheeling. 
This was the grent thoroughfare which had 
already been extended from Peninwilar Vir- 
ginia to Cumberland, and which was after- 
wards carried, though without. completion, 
from Wheeling westward through Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois to St. Louis, This done, 
the question of internal improvements was re- 
ferred to the several States, as a concession to 
their rights. Under this reference, New York 
took the lead by constructing n magnificent 
canal from Buffalo to Albany, a distance of 
three hundred and sixty-three miles. The cost 
of this important work wax more than seven 
and a-half million dollars, and the whole period 


i 

i 

) 

i 

of Monroe's administration was occupied in 
completing it. 


Another importaut event of the year 1817 
was the outbreak of the Seminole war. The 
Iudians known as Seminoles occupied the 
frontiers of Georgia and Alabama. It has 
frequently been difficult, in the history of our 
country, to ascertain the exact causes of Indian 
hostilities, It might not be far from truth to 
allege that the hereditary instincts of war on 
the part of the savage races sought expression 
at intervals in bloody and devastating scenes; 
but the Iand question may, on the whole, be 
ascribed as the cause of the larger part of In- 
dian hostilities, In the case of the Seminole 
outbreak some considerable bodies of half- 
savage negroes, and also of Creek Indians, 
joined in the depredations of their country- 
men. General Gates, commandant of the 
post ou Flint River, was ordered by the Gov- 
ernment into the Seminole country, and made 
some headway against them; but after de- 
atroying a few villages, his forces were found 
inadequate to suppress the savages. General 
Jackson, of Tennessee, was thereupon ordered 
to collect from his own and adjacent States a 
sufficient army to reduce the Seminoles to 
submission. The Generel, however, paid but 
little attention to his instructions, hut pro- 
ceeded to gather up out of West Tennessee a 
band of about a thousand riflemen, with whom 
he marched against the Seminoles, and in 
the following spring overran the hoatile coun- 
try, with little opposition. It was at this 
time that General Jackson was given the so- 
briquet of Big Knife by the Indians, among 
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whom hia name and fame had inspired a 
wholesome dread. 

Important consequences followed upon this 
epizode of the Seminole war. General Jack- 
son, while engaged in his expedition against 
the Indians, had entered Florida and teken 
possession of a Spanish post at St. Marks. He 
gave asan excuse for so doing that the place 
was necessary 23 a base of operations against 
the savages. The Spanish garrison which had 
occupied St, Marks was removed to Pensacola. 
At the time of the capture of the place two 
Englishmen, named Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
were found in St. Marks, and charges were 
preferred against them of having incited the 
Seminoles to insurrection. 

Nor is it improbable that the charges were 
founded in fact. The Englishmen were tried, 
under Jackson’s direction, were convicted of 
tweacherous acts in connection with the war, 
were condemned and executed. Jackeon then 
proceeded against Pensacola, took the town, 
besieged the fortress of Barrancas, at the en- 
trance of the bay, and compelled the Spanish 
authorities to take ship for Havana. These 
were the events which firat excited the ani- 
mosity of many of the peace-loving people of 
the United States against General Jackson, 
and he was subjected by his enemies to un- 
measured condemnation. The President and 
Congress, however, justified him in hia some- 
what reckless proceedings, and his reputation 
was increased rather than diminished by his 
arbitrary conduct. A resolution of censure 
which was introduced into the House of Rep- 
regentatives was suppressed by a large vote. 

‘When the news from Florida was borne to 
Spain, the king entered complaints against 
Jackson, but his remonstrance was unheeded. 
Such were the circumstances which induced 
the Spanish monarch to give up the hope of 
maintaining his provinces in the New World. 
He perceived that the defense of Florida was 
likely to cost him more than the country was 
worth. He accordingly proposed to cede the 
country to the United States. For this pur- 
pose negotiations were opened at Washington 
City, and on the twenty-second of February, 
1819, a treaty was concluded, by which both 
the Floridas and the outlying islands were sur- 


agreed to relinquish all claims to the territory 
of Texas, and to pay American citizens for 
depredations committed by Spanish vessels a 
eum not exceeding five million dollars. By 
the same treaty the boundary-line between 
Mexico and the United States was fixed at the 
River Sabine. 

The year 1819 may be cited as the date of 
the firet great financial crisia in the United 
States. The American Republic had been 
poor, and the people, as @ rule, small prop- 
erty-holders, to whum capital, as that term is 
understood in more recent times, was a 
stranger. At length, however, wealth in- 
creased to a certain extent, and financial in- 
stitutions grew into such importance as to 
make possible a crisis in monetary and com- 
mercial affairs. In 1817 the Bank of the 
United States had been redrganised. With 
that event improved facilities for credit were 
obtained, and consequent upon the facilities 
for credit came the spirit and the fact of 
speculation. With the entering in of specu- 
lation, dishonesty and fraud followed, and the 
circle of finance ran its usnal course, until the 
strain was broken in @ crisia, The control of 
the important Branch Bank of the United 
Btates at Baltimore was obtained by a band 
of unscrupulous speculators, who secured the 
connivance of the officers in. their achemes, 
About two millions of dojlars were withdrawn 
from the institution over and above its zecu- 
rities. President Cheves, bowever, who be- 
longed to the Superior Board of Directors, 
adopted a policy by which the prevailing ras- 
cality of the concern was exposed. An end 
was thus put to the system of unlimited 
credits, and in course of time the business of 
the country swung back into its accustomed 
channels. But for a season the financial af- 
fairs of the United States were thrown into 
great confusion, and the parent Bank itself 
was barely saved from suspension and bank- 
rupfcy. 

The admission of Missiesippi into the Union 
has already been mentioned. Other States 
rapidly followed. In 1818 Illinois, the twenty- 
first in number, was organized and admitted. 
The new commonwealth embraced an area of 
over 55,000 square miles. The population’ at 


rendered to the United States. In considera- | the time of admission had reached 47,000. In 
tion of the cession, the American Government H December, 1819, Alabama was added to the 
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Union. The new State came with a popula- 
lation of 125,000, and an area of nearly ' 
51,000 square miles. About the same time - 
the Territory uf Missouri was divided, aud the * 
southern part was organized into Arkansas | 
Territory. In 1820 the province of Maine, . 
which had been under the jurisdiction of Mas- : 
eachusetts since 1652, was sepurated from that * 
Government and admitted into the Union us 
an independent State. The population of , 
Maine at the time of admission reached 298,- ' 
000, and ita territory embraced nearly 32,000 
aquare miles. In August, 1821, the great 
State of Miasvuri, with av urea of 67,000 
square miles, and a population of 74,000, was 
admitted, as the twenty-fourth member of the 
Union. But thia ad- 
dition to the Republic 
was attended with a 
political agitation so 
violent as to threaten 
the peace of the Union, 
and to foretoken a long 
series of events, the 
effecta of which have 
not yet disappeared 
from the current his- 
tory of our country. 
The difficulty in 
question was the pres- 
ence of slavery in 
Missouri. In Febru. 
ary, 1819, the bill to 
organize the Territory 
was brought up in 
Congress. Meanwhile, sluveholders had gone ‘ 
* into Missouri, carrying their human chattels | 
with them. The issue was at once raised 


in Congress whether a new State should ‘ 


be admitted with the system of slave-labor : 
prevalent therein; or whether, by Congres- | 


sional action, slaveholding should he prohibited. 
A motion in amendment of the Territorial Bill | 


was introduced by James Tallmadge, of New 
York, forbidding any further introdiction of 
elaves into Missouri, and granting freedom to 
all slave children on reaching the age of 
twenty-five. 

The bill as thus amended became the or 


ganic law of the Territory. A few days aft- : 


erwards, when Arkansaa was presented for 
territorial organization, John W. Taylor, of 
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New York, moved the insertion of a clause 
similar to that in the Missouri Bill. A heated 
debate thereupon ensued, and the prupused 
amendment was struck out. Taylor then 
made a motion that hereafter in the orguniza 
tion of Territories out of that part ef the 
ustional domain which bad come with the 
Louisiana purchase, slavery should be inter- 
dicted in all those portions north of parallel 
36° 30. This proposition was also lost, after 
a heated discussion. Meanwhile, Tallmadge’s 
amendment to the Missouri Bill waa taken w 
the Senate, und defeated. Av a consequence, 
the new Territories were organized withont re- 





' atrictions in the matter of slavery. 


When the Enabling Act: was piveed, the 
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people of Mixwuri adopted their Suite Con- 
stitution in conformity Lherewith, and iu Jan- 
uary, 1820, the forroal admission of the T 
Titory as a State was brought up in Congress. 
The proposition to admit was oppowed by the 
large and growing party of those whu favored 
the exclusion of slavery from the publie do- 
At that time, however, the new free 





: State of Maine was presented for sdniission 
! into the Gnion. 


‘Thin gave the proslavery 
party the advantage; for they might oppose 
the admission of Maine as a free State until 
the admission of Missouri as a slave State 
should be agreed to. Au angry debate en- 
ued, lasting until the 16th of February, when 
a bill coupling the two new States together, 





: one with and the other without «lavery, was 
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passed. Thereupon Senator Thomas, of Illi- 
nois, made a motion that henceforth and for- 
ever slavery should be excluded from all that 
part of the Louisiana cession—Missouri ex- 
cepted—lying north of the parallel of thirty- 
eix degrees and thirty minutes. Such was the 
celebrated Missovrr Compromise, one of the 
most important acts of American legislation— 
a measure chiefly supported by the genius, 
and carried through Congrees by the persistent 
efforta of Henry Clay. 

The principal conditions of the plan were 
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these: First, the admiasion of Missouri as a [| 


slaveholding State; secondly, the division of 
the rest of the Louisiana purchase by the 
parallel of thirty-six degrees and thirty’ min- 
utes; thirdly, the admission of new States, to 
le formed out of the territory south of that 
line, with or without slavery, as the people 
might determine; fourthly, the prohibition of 
elavery in all the new States to be organized 
out of territory north of the dividing-line. 
By this compromise the slavery agitation was 
allayed until 1849. 

By the time of which we are here speak- 


ing the effecta of the ravages of the War of 
1812 were measurably obliterated. The great 
Fezources and possibilities of the country began 
to appear. Peace and plenty did their be- 
neficent work in the rapid development of the 
nation. The first term of Monroe in the 
Presidency was an epoch eo prosperous that 
the Administration grew into high favor with 
the people. In the fall of 1820 he was re- 
elected with great unanimity. Mr. Tompkina, 
the Vice-President, was alsn chosen for a 
second term. Perhaps at no other time in the 
history of our country 
has the bitterness of par- 
tisanship so nearly ex- 
pired as in the year and 
with the event here men- 
tioned. 

The excitement over 
the admission of Mis 
souri into the Union had 
peareely subsided when 
the attention of the Gov- 
ernment was called to an 
alarming system of pi- 
racy, which sprang up in 
the early years of the 
present century in the 
‘West Indies, Commerce 
became co unsafe in all 
those regions into which 
the piratical craft could 
make their way that an 
armament was sent out 
for protection. Early in 
1822 the frigate Congress, 
with eight emaller vessels, - 
sailed for the West In- 
. dies, and during that year 
more than twenty pirate shipe were run down 
and captured. In the following summer Com- 
modore Porter was dispatched with a still 
larger fleet to cruise about Cuba and the 
neighboring islands. In course of time the 
retreata of the gea-rohbers, who had for their 
chieftain the great buccaneer Jean Lafitte, 
were all discovered, and their piratical eatablish- 
ments completely broken up. Not a bucca- 
neer was left aflcat to disturb the peaceful 
commerce of the seas. 

At this period in our national history the 
Government of the United States was first 
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brought into relation with the countriex of 
South America. The so-called Republican 
States in our neighboring continent were dis- | 
tracted with continuous revolutions. From 
the dsys of Pizarro the States in queation had | 
been, for the most part, dependencies of Eu- 
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A social meident in the summer of 1824 
gave great joy to the American people, and 
afforded them an opportunity to revive und 
expres their gratitude to France for her 
sympathy and aid in the Revolution Tne 
venerable Marquis de Lafayette, now aged 


ropean monarchies; but the ties which bound | and gray, returned once more to visit the land 
them were broken, ever and anon, with decla- ; for whose freedom he had given the energies 
rations of independence and patriotic struggles | of his youth, and had indeed shed hin blood. 
for liberty. The situation was so similar to ' Many of the honvred patriots with whom he 
that which had existed between the United | had fought side by side came forth to greet 
States and Great Britain in the time of the ; him, and the younger heroes, sons of the Rev, 


Revolution that the Amer- 
ican Republic fell into : 
natural and inevitable sym- 
pathy with the patriots of 
the Southern Continent. 
Many of the leading states- 
men of the time found ex- 
ercise for their faculties and 
sentiments in speaking and 
writing in behalf of the 
struggling Republics be- 
yond the Isthmus of Darien. 
Among theee Mr. Clay 
was especially prominent. 
He carried his views into 
Congress, and succeeded in 
committing that body to 
the priuciples which he 
advocated. In March of 
1822 a bill waa passed, rec 
ognizing the new States 
of South America, which 
had declared, and virtually 
achieved, their independ- 
ence. The President him- 
self sympathized with these 
movements, and in the 
following year took up the 
question in his annual message. He finally 
reduced the principle by which his Adminis 
tration should be governed to the following 
declaration: That for the future the American | 
continents were not to be considered as sub- | 
jects for colonization by any European power. 
The declaration thus made became famous at 
the time, and has ever since been known in | 
the politics and diplomacy of the United States 
8 the Morroz Docratne, a doctrine by which 
the entire Western Hemisphere may be said to | 
be theoretically consecrated to free institutions. 
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olution, crowded around him. In every city 
and on every battlefield which he visited he 
was surrounded by a throng of shouting free- 
men. His journey from place t> place was 
8 continuous triumph. One of the chief ob- 
jects of his coming was to visit the tomb of 
Washington. Over the dust of the Father 
of his Country the patriot of France paid the 
homage of his tears. He remained in the 
country until September of 1825, when he 
bade a final sdien to the American people 
who bad made him their guest, and sailed 
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back fur his native land. At his departure | to Europe. 
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At Paris, Amsterdam, and St. 


the frigate Brandywine—a name significant for | Petersburg, the son continued his studies, and 


him—was prepared to bear him away. While 
liberty remains to cheer the West, the name 
of Lafayette will be hallowed with patriotic 
recollections.’ 

Before the sailing away of the illustrious 
Frenchman, another Presidential eléction had 
been held. Political excitement had reiip- 
peared in the country, and there was a strong 
division of sentiment. Unfortunately, too, 
the division appeared to be largely sectional 
in its character. Strong personalities likewise 
appeared in the contest. For the first time 
the names of South and East and West were 
heard, and the patriotic eye might discern the 
symptoms of danger in the political phraseol- 
ogy of the day. John Quincy Adams was 
put forward as the candidate of the East; 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, as the 
choice of the South; and Henry Clay and 
Andrew Jackson as the favorites of the West. 
The election was held, but neither candidate 
‘received a majority of the electoral votes. 
Thus, for the second time in the history of the 
country, the choice of President was, according 
to a Ovnatitutional provision, referred to the 
House of Representatives. By that body Mr. 
Adams, though not the foremost candidate, 
was duly elected. For Vice-President, John 
C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, bad been 
chosen by the Electoral College. Thus came 
to a conclision the eight years of the Presi- 
dency of James Monroe. 

It is probable that in talente and accom- 
plishments the new chief magistrate was the 
superior of any man who had occupied the 
Presidential chair before or after him. It is 
not meant that in force of character or ability 
to meet great emergencies he was the equal 
of Washington or Lincoln or Grant; but he 
had genius, scholarship, great attainments. 
From hia boyhood he had been educated to 
the career of a statesman. At the age of 
eleven he accompanied his futher, John Adams, 


‘The Centennial year called out again the 
memory of the greatest of those French patriots 
who gave their aid in the War for Independence; 
and the fine bronze statue of Lafayette, standing 
on the south side of Union Square, in New York 
City, was reared to express the affection of the 
pecple for the brave youth who came to us in the 
dark days of the Revolution. 


thus became acquainted with the manners and 
politics of the Old World. The vast oppor- 
tunities of his youth were improved to the 
fullest extent. He was destined to a public 
career. He served his country as ambaseador 
to the Netherlands, to Portugal, to Prussia, 
to Hussia, and to England. Even in early 
life his abilities were such as to draw from 
Washington the extraordinary praise of being 
the ablest minister of which America could 
boast. From 1774 to 1817 his life waa de- 
voted almost wholly to diplomatic services at 
the various European Capitals. 

At this time the relations of the United 
States were critical in the extreme. Indeed, 
the new Republic had hardly yet been fully 
established as a separate power among the 
nations. The genius of John Quincy Adams 
secured the adoption of treaty after treaty. 
Such was his acumen and patriotism, that in 
every treaty the rights and dignity of the 
United States were fully aeserted and main- 
tained. In 1806 Adams was honored with the 
professorship of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in 
Harvard College, of which he was an alum- 
nus. He also held the office of United States 
Senator from Massachosetts. On the acces- 
sion of Monroe to the Presidency, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. All the antece- 
dents of his life were such as to produce in 
him the rarest qualifications for the Presi- 
dency, to which he was now called. 

Ta one respect the administration of Adams 
was leas successful than that of hia predecessor. 
The revival of partisanship, the animosity of 
great party lenders, conspired to distract the 
country, to keep the public mind from the 
calm pursuits of peace, or at least to mar the 
harmony of the nation. From this time forth 
politics began to become, what it has ever since 
been, a despicable trade, in which the interests 
of the people of the United States have been 
hawked and torn, bartered and sold, at the 
dictation of unscrupulous ambition and for 
mere personal ends. 

The adherents of General Jackson and Mr. 
Crawford united in opposition to the policy of 
President Adams, and thare was a want of 
unanimity between the different departments 
of the Government. The supporters of the 
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Administration were in » minority in the Sen- ; 
ate, and their majority in the Lower House 
was overthrown at the close of the first session 
of Congress. The President favored the policy 
of internal improvements, and recommended 
the same in his inaugural address. But that 
system of policy was antagonized by the fol- 
lowers. of Jackson, Crawford, and Calhoun, 
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Au incident of the summer af 1826. is 
worthy of special meution. This was the 
deaths, on the fourth of July of that yenr, of 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, both Ex- 
Presidents of the United States. Ji might 
well impress the American mind that just fifty 
years ton day from the adoption of the Dec- 
laration of Independence the great author of 
that famous document and its principal pro- 
moter in Congress should have passed away 
st nearly the same hour. ‘They were the two 
Most conspicuous patriots of the Revolutionary 
epoch. They, more than perhaps any other 


























and their principles obtained an ascendency 
in the House of Representatives. As a con- 
sequence, the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent were neglected or condemned in Congress; 
and the system of internal improvements, to | 
the. advocacy of which Mr. Clay gave ~. 
the full resources of his genius, was 
checked. 

Up to this time the native Indians held 
considerable portions of territory east of 
the Mississippi. In Georgia they had » 
wide domain. Here dwelt the Creeks, 
with whom the White men had had rela- 
tions since the founding of the first col- 
onies. In 1802 Georgia had relinquished | 
her claim to the Mississippi territory, and ; 
the General Government agreed to pur- 
chase and to surrender to the State all 
the Creek lands lying within her borders; 
but this pledge had never been fulfilled. 
Georgia became seriously dissatisfied at 
the neglect of the Government to carry 
out the compact. Tho difficulty became | 
alarming, and the Government was thus 
constrained to enter into a new treaty with 
the Creek chiefs, by which a cession of | 
their lands in Georgia was finally obtained. 
At the same time, the Creeks entered into 
40 agreement to remove from their ancient 
haunts to new settlements beyond the 
Mississippi. In all. these difficulties the ame i 
principle was involved. The Indiana have 
been, as 2 rule, unwilling to recognize the va- 
lidity of pledgea made by their ancestors rel- 
ative to their national lands. Such a thing as 
ownership in fee simple was unknown orig- 
inally among the native races. They recog- 
nized the right of quit-claim, by which those 
now occupying the lands could alienate their 
own title, but not alienate the title of their de- 
scendants, For this reason the extinction of 
Iand-titlea by the Government for the domains 
purchased from the Indians has always been 
difficult. 
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two men, had agitated the question of inde- 
pendence, and promoted its adoption as a 
policy for the united Colonies. Both had lifted 
their voices for freedom in the earliest and most 
perilous daysof the Revolutionary era. Both 
had lived to see their country’s independence 
achieved. Both had served that country in 
its highest official station. Both had reached 
extreme old age; Adams was ninety; Jeffer- 
son, eighty-two. Though oppused tu each other 
as it respected many political principles, both 
were a8 one in patriotiam and loyalty to the 
Republic. While the cannon were booming 
for the fiftieth anniversary of the nation, the 
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gray and honored patriot. passed from among 
the living, but their influence and work re- 
mained permanently imbedded in the consti- 
tutional structure and principles of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

In September of the same year a serious 
social disturbance occurred in the State of 
New York. William Morgan, a resident of 
the western portion of that commonwealth, 
paving threatened to publish the secrets of 
the fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons, 
of which order he waz a member, suddenly 
disappeared and was never heard of after- 
wards, Though many rumors of his where- 
abouts were heard, none could ever be traced 
to an authentic source, and the belief was 
common that either his life had been taken 
outright or that he had been privately and 
permanently exiled into the obecarity of some 
foreign country. The Masons fell under the 
suspicion of having abducted him, aud a great 
clamor was raised against them in New York, 
extending into other parts of the country. 
The issue between the Marons and their ene- 
mies became a political one, and many promi- 
nent men were embroiled in the controversy. 
For several yeara the Antimasonic party ex- 
ercised a considerable influence in the elections 
of the country. DeWitt Clinton, one of the 
most prominent and valuable statesmen of New 
York, had to suffer much in loss of reputation 
from hia membership in the Masonic order. 
His last daya were clouded with the odium 
which for the time being attached to the name 
of the fraternity. 

‘Now it was that in the Congressional de- 
bates the question of the tariff was raised and 
constantly debated. The discussions began 
with the year 1828. By a tariff is understood 
a duty levied on imported goods. The object 
of the same is twofold: first, to produce a reve- 
nue for the Government; secondly, to raise 
the price of the article on which the duty 
is laid, in order that the domestic mauufacturer 
of the thing taxed may be able to compete 
with the foreign producer. In a subsequent 
part of the present Work! a full discussion of 
this question will be presented. For the pres- 
ent, it is sufficient to note that when s cus- 
tome-luty is levied for the purpose of raising 
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the price of the article on which the duty is 
laid, it is called « protective tariff. 

Whether it is sound policy for a nation 
thus to protect its industries is an iasue which 
has been much agitated in nearly all of the 
civilized countriea. Asa rule, in the earlier 
parts of a nation’s history protective tariffs are 
employed, even to the extent of preventing 
all foreign competition; but with the lapse of 
time and the accumulation of capital in the 
given country the tendency is in the opposite 
direction. The mature peoples, asa rule, have 
inclined to the principle of free trade and open 
competition among all nations. In the Con- 
gressional debates of 1828 the friends of Mr. 
Adams decided in favor of the tariff, and in 
that year a schedule of customs was prepared, 
by which the duties on fabrics made of wool, 
cotton, linen, and silk, and those on articles 
manufactured of iron, lead, etc., were much 
increased, This wan done, not so much with 
a view of augmenting the revenues of the 
United States, as of stimulating the manu- 
facturing interests of the country. The ques 
tion of the tariff has always in our country 
assumed a somewhat sectional aspect. At the 
first the people of the Eastern and Middle 
States, where factories abounded, were favorable 
to protective duties, while in the agricultural re- 
gions of the South and West such duties were 


The Administration of John Quincy Adams 
may be cited as the time when the influences 
of the Revolution subsided and the sentiments 
of a new era began to prevail. It was the 
beginning of the second epoch in the history 
of the United States, considered as a nation. 
The Revolutionary sages had fallen out of the 
ranks of leadership, and a new class of states- 
men, born after the era of Independence, be- 
gan to attract the attention of the people and 
direct the course of the Government. Even 
the War of 1812, with its bitter party an- 
tagonisms, its defeats and victories, and its 
absurd ending, was fading from the memories 
of men. New dispositions and new tastes ap- 
peared among the people. New insues con- 
fronted the public. New methods prevailed 
in the halls of legislation, The old party 
lines could no longer be traced with clearness, 
and old party names were reduced to e jargon. 
Already the United States had surpamed in 
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growth and development the most sanguine 
expectations of the fathers. But with the ex- 
tension of territory, the incoming of new 
States, the springing up of new questions of 
national policy, conflicting opinions and inter- 
este divided the people into parties; and the 
mormy debates in Congress announced the 
presence of that danger in the American sys 
tem which the Father of his Country had 
foreseen, and againet which he uttered his most 
solemn warnings. 

President Adams did not succeed in secur- 
ing a second term. The national election in 
the fall of 1828 was especially exciting. 
Adams, supported by Clay, who was then Sec- 
retary of State, was put forward for reélection. 
During the whole of the current Administra- 
tion the mind of the Opposition, or Demo- 
cratic party—for the distinction between Whig 
and Democrat began now to be clearly drawn— 
was turned to Andrew Jackson as the stand- 
ard-bearer in the contest. In the previous 
election Jackson had received a larger elect- 
oral vote than Adams; but the House of Rep- 
resentatives, disregarding the popular prefer- 
ence, had chosen Adams. Now, however, the 
people were determined to have their way. 
Jackson was triumphantly elected, receiving 
one hundred and seventy eight electoral votes, 
against eighty-three for hisopponent. Assoon 
as the election waa over, the excitement which 
had attended the campaign subsided, and the 
thoughts of the people were turned to other 
interests. 

Andrew Jackson was a native of North 
Carolina, He was born on the Waxhaw, 
March 15, 1767. Even in his boyhood the 
evidences of a belligerent and stormy nature 
were apparent. His mother’s plan of devot- 
ing him to the ministry was hopelessly de- 
feated by hia conduct. At theage of thirteen 
he took up arms, and was present at Sumter’s 
defeat, at Hanging Rock. Soon afterwards 
he was captured by the British, was maltreated 
by them—left to die of small-pox. But his 
mother secured his release from prison, and 
his life waseaved. After the Revolution, hav- 
ing acquired the meagre rudiments of an edu- 
cation, he began the study of law, and at the 
age of twenty-one removed to Nashville. In 
1796 he was chosen to the National House of 
Representatives from the State of Tennessee. 
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Here hie turbulent und willful dispusitionn 
manifested themeelyea in full force. In the 
next year he was promoted to the Senate, 
where he renuined for a year, without making 
® apeech or cuating a vote! Dissatiufied with 
Senatorial life, he resigned his seat and re- 
turned to Tennessee. Hix subsequent career 
is a part of the history of the country, par 
ticularly of the South-west, with which section 
bis name wax identified. He came to the 
Presidential office as « military huro; but he 
was more than that—a man of great native 
powers and inflexible honesty. His talents 
were strong, but unpolished. His integrity 
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was unnesailable, and his will like iron. He 
‘was one of those men for whom no tvile are 
too arduous, no responsibilities too great. His 
personal character was strongly impressed upon 
his Administration. Believing that public af- 
fairs would be best conducted by such means, 
he removed nearly seven hundred office- 
holders, and appointed in their stead hie own 
political friends. In defense of his course, 
the precedent established by Jefferson wan 
pleaded. 

Jackson’s accession to the Presidency was 
in some measure a revolution, not only ix the 
political, but in the social, tune of the Ad 
ministration. Hitherto all the Presidents had 
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been men of accomplishments. They had 
been gentlemen, educated and experienced in 
public affairs. They had been promoted from 
grade to grade of responsibility, not only in 
civil service, but in military affairs as well. 
Coarseness and vulgarity had been unknown 
in Government circles during the first five 
Presidencies. With the rise of Jackson, how- 
ever, the under side of American life rose to 
the eurface. The debonair and stylish de- 
meanor which had marked the former Admin- 
istrations disappeared from the Presidential 
mansion, and in some measure from the other 
departments of the Government. Jackson 
made no pretensions to culture or refinement, 
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and many of the coarse and ferocious elements 
of his former life obtruded themselves in the 
very seat of political power. It would be er- 
roneoua to say that ali dignity was wanting 
in his manners and administration. On the 
contrary, there was much that was respectable, 
dignified, severe, in his methods and proced- 
ures. But his accession to the Presidency was, 
«on the whole, derogatory to the refinement 
and culture and propriety which had pre- 
viously prevailed about the Presidential 
mansion. 

The re-chartering of the Bank of the 
United States was the first issue which con- 
fronted the new Administration. The Presi- 
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dent took strong grounds against issuing « 
new charter to that institution. Believing the 
Bank to be both inexpedient and unconatitu- 
tional, he recommended that its charter be al- 
lowed to expire, by limitation, in 1886. But 
it could not be expected that a concern ‘a 
strong and far-reaching in its influence would 
yield without a struggle. In 1882 a bill was 
brought forward in Congress to re-charter the 
Bank, and the measure was passed. The 
President, however, vetoed the bill; and since 
a two-thirds’ majority could not be secured in 
its favor, the proposition for a new charter 
failed, and the Bank ceased to exist. 

It was at the time of Jackson's first Presi- 
dential term that the partisan elements of the 
United States resolved themselves into the 
form which they were destined to hold for 
more than a quarter of a century. The peo- 
ple became divided into the two great factions 
of Whig and Democrat. The old Federal 
party, under whose direction the Government 
had been organized, had lost control of na- 
tional affairs with the retiracy of John Adams. 
The party, however, continued to be an or- 
ganized force until after the War of 1812, 
when the odium arising from its connection 
with the Hartford Convention gave it a final 
quietus. Adherents of the ancient party still 
asserted themselves as late as the slavery de- 
bates of 1820. 

We have already seen how, during Monroe's 
second term, an ‘‘ Era of Good Feeling,” ap it 
was called, came about, during which par 
tisanship seemed ready to expire. Meanwhile, 
the old Antifederalists had been metamor- 
phoeed, first into Republicans, a name given in 
the time of John Adams to the American 
champions of France as against Great Britain. 
But this name was soon exchanged for that 
of Democrats; and under this title the party 
came into power with Jefferson. Then followed 
the Administrations of Madison, Monroe, and 
John Quincy Adams, under the same political 
banner, Under Adams, however, the new po- 
litical forces were already at work. When 
Jackson became President, his arbitrary meas- 
ures alarmed the country, and drove all the 
elements of the opposition into a phalanx, 
under the leadership of Clay and Webster. 
To this new party organization the name Whig 
was given, a name taken from the old Scotch 
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Covenantera of the seventeenth century, worn a bill providing for the gradual reduction of 
by the patriots of the American Revolution | the duties complained of, until, at the end of 
to distinguish them from Tories, and finally . ten years, they should rench a standard which 
adopted as the permanent title of the oppo- ‘ would be satixfuctory to the South. 

nents of Jeffersonian Democracy. While thew measures were ovenpying the 

With the beginning of Jackson's term of : attention of Congress au Indiav war broke out 
the Presidency the tariff question was re- on the Western frontier. The Saca, Foxes, 
opened, and produced great excitement. In and Winnebago, of Wisconsin Territory, be- 
the session of 1831-32, additional dutiea were | came hostile and took up arms. They were 
levied upon manufactured goods imported | incited and led by their fumous chief, Black 
from ebroad. By this measure the manufac- | Hawk. Like Tecumtha, and many other 
turing districts were again favored, at the ex- | sachems who had preceded him, he believed 
pense of the agricultural States. South Caro- | in the possibility of uniting all the Indian oa- 
Tina was specially offended. The excitement 
culminated in a convention of her people, and 
it was resolved that the tariff law of Congress 
was unconstitutional, and therefore null and 
void. Open resistance was threatened in case 
there should be an attempt to collect the rev- 
enues in the harbor of Charleston. One 
division of the Democratic stateamen took a 
firm stand in support of South Carolina. 

The doctrine of nullification, and even of 
secession, was boldly advanced in the United 
States Senate. On that issue oocurred the 
famous debate between the eloquent Colonel 
Hayne, Senator from South Carolina, and 
Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, perhaps the 
greatest master of American oratory. The 
former appeared as the champion of the doc- 
trine of State righta; the latter as the advo- 
cate of Constitutional supremacy over all the 
Union. 

The question, however, was not decided by 
debate. The President took the matter in 
hand, and issued a proclamation denying the 
right of any State to nullify the laws of Cou- 
gress. But Mr. Calhoun, the Vice-President, 
resigned his office, to accept a seat in the Sen- | tions in a confederacy agaivet the Whites. 
ate, where he might better advocate the doc- | The Jands of the Sacs and the Foxes, lying in 
trine and purpose of his State. The President | the Rock River country of Iinoia, had been 
first warned the people of South Carolina | purchaséd hy the Government twenty-five 
againat the consequences of pushing further | years previously, but the Indians had not re- 
the doctrine of nullification. He then ordered | moved from the ceded territory. At length, 
& body of troops, under General Scott, to pro- | however, the white settlements approached, 
ceed to Charleston, and sent thither a man-of- | and the Indians were required to give posses- 
war. At this display of force the leaders of | sion. But a new race of warriors had now 
the nullifying party quailed, and receded from ; arisen, who did not feel the force of a com- 
their position. Bloodshed was happily avoided, | pact made hy their fathers. They accordingly 
and in the following spring the excitement | refused to give up their Jands, and became 
was allayed by a compromize. Mr. Clay hostile. The Governmeut insisted on the ful- 
brought forward, and secured the passage of, | fillment of the treaty, and war broke out. 
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The governor of Illinois called out the militia. 
General Scott was sent, with nine companies 
of artillery, to the site of Chicago. His force 
was overtaken with the cholera, which bad 
made ite appearance in the country, end Scott 
wes unable to cooperate with General Atkin- 
son. The latter, however, carried on a vigor- 
ous campaign against the Indiane, defeated 
them in several actions, and made Black 
Hawk prisoner. The captured chieftain waa 
taken to Washington and other great cities 
of the East, where his understanding was 
opened as to the power of the nation against 
which he had been foolish enough to lift his 
hatchet. He was then liberated. Returning 
to his own country, he advised his people of 
the useleszneas of making war on the United 
States. The Indians coon abandoned the dis- 
puted lands, and removed into Iowa. 
Difficulties next arose with the Cherokees, 
of Georgia. These people bad reached a tol- 
erable degree of civilization, and were certainly 
the most humane of all the Indian tribes. 
To a considerable extent they had adopted the 
manners and customs of the whites. They 
had opened farms, built towns, established 
schools, set up printing-presses, and formulated 
a code of Jaws. As previously stated, the 
Government had promised the State of Geor- 
gia to extinguish the title of the Indian lands 
within her borders, in compensation for her ces- 





sion to the General Government of the territory | 


of Mississippi. This pledge, however, had not 
been fulfilled; and the Legislature of Georgia, 
growing tired of the delay in the removal of the 
Indians, passed a statute abrogating the In- 
dian governments within the borders of the 
State, and extending the laws of the Common- 
wealth over all the Indian domain. 

It was also enacted that the Cherokees 
and Creeks should not have the privilege of 
using the State courts in the attempt to main- 
tain their rights. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, however, declared the latter 
act unconstitutional. The Indians made an 
appeal to the President, but he refused to in- 
terfere. On the contrary, he recommended 
the removal of the Cherokees to the Jands be- 
yond the Mississippi. Such were the circum- 
stances which led, in the year 1834. to the 
organization of the Inpran TERRITORY, as 2 sort 
of national reservation for the broken tribes. 
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It was with great reluctance that the Chero- 
kees yielded to necessity. Though they bad 
been paid more than five million dollars for 
their homes, they still clung to the land of 
their fathers. It was only when General 
Scott was ordered to remove them by force - 
that they yielded to the inevitable, and took 
up their march for their new homes in the 
West. 

The conflict with the Seminoles of Florida 
was still more serious. In this case alzo the 


-difficulty arose from the attempt of the Gov- 


ernment to remove the nation to a domain 
beyond the Missimippi. Hoetilities broke out 
in 1835, and continued, with little interruption, 
for four years. The chief of the Seminoles 
was Osceola, a half-breed of great talents and 
audacity. Acting under the old Indian theory, 
he and Micanopy, another chieftain of the 
nation, declared that the Seminole treaty, by 
which the lands of the people had been ceded 
to the General Government, wasinvalid; that 
the fathers could only quit-claim their own 
righta, and could not alienate the rights of 
their descendants. So haughty was the bear- 
ing of Oxceola that General Thompeon, the 
agent of the Government, ordered his arrest, 
and pot him in irons. Osceola dissembled his 
purpose, gave his assent to the old treaty, and 
was set free. But, as might have been fore- 
seen, he immediately entered into a con- 
spiracy to elaughter the Whites and devastate 
the country. 

In the meantime, General Clinch had made 
hie way into the interior of Florida, and fixed 
his head-quarters at Fort Drane, seventy-five 
miles south-west of St. Augustine. The In- 
dians gathered in such numbers as to threaten 
this post, and Major Dade, with a hundred 
and seventeen men, was sent out from Fort 
Brooke, at the head of Tampa Bay, to succor 
General Clinch, After marching about half 
the distance, the division of Dade fell into an 
ambuscade, aud all were slaughtered except 
one man. On the same day Osceola, with 
another band of warriors, prowling around 
Fort King, on the Ocklawaha, surrounded a 
storehouse, where General Thompson was dip- 
ing with a company of friends. The Indians 
poured in @ murderous fire, and rushed for- 
ward and scalped the dead, before the garri- 
son, only two hundred and fifty yards away, 
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could bring support. General Thompeon’s | ing from the weet with a force of a thousand 
body was pierced by fifteen balls, and four of | men, for the relief of Clinch. While on the 
his nine companions were killed. General | march he was attacked by the Seminoles, near 
Clinch now marched out from Fort Drane, | the battle-field where Clinch had fought. The 
and on the 31st of December fought a bard | Indians made a furious aseault, but were re- 
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battle with the Indians on the banks of the ; pulsed with severe losses. ‘Two months later, 
Withlacoochie. The savages were repulsed, | the struggling Creeks, who still remained in 
but Clinch fell back to Fort Drane. the country, began hostilities,.but they were 

In the following February, General Scott | easily subdued, and eompelied to seek their 
took command of all the forces in Florida. | reservation beyond the Mimissippi. The Semi- 


* In the meantime, General Gaines was advanc- | noles, however, held their own in the interior, 
Vor. IV.—4. 
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and in October of 1836 Governor Call, of 
Florida, marched against them, with ‘an army 
of two thousand men. He overtookethe In- 
dians in the Wahoo swamp, a short distance 
from the scene of Dade’s massacre. Here a 
battle was fought, and the Indians were de- 
feated with heavy losses. They were obliged 
to seek refuge in the Everglades, but soon 
afterwards sallied forth, and fought another 
battle on nearly the same ground. A second 
time they were defeated, though not deci- 
sively, and the war continued into the follow- 
ing Adminietration. 

Turning to civil affairs, we find that the 
animosity of the President against the United 
States Bank had given a quietus to that in- 
stitution. His veto of the re-charter of the 
Bank has already been mentioned. Not sat- 
isfied with this, he determined that the surplus 
funds which had accumulated in its vaults 
should be distributed among the States. He 
had no warrant of law for such a course, but 
believing himself to be in the right, he did 
not hesitate to take the responsibility. In 
October, 1838, hé gave orders that the ac- 
cumulated funda of the great Bank, amount- 
ing to fully ten million dollars, should be dis- 
tributed among certain State Banks which he 
designated. The measure was high-handed in 
the last degree, and evoked the most violent 
opposition. The Whigs denounced the meas- 
ure ae of incalculable mischief, unwarranted, 
arbitrary, dangerous. A codlition was formed 
in the Senate, under the leadership of Cal- 
houn, Clay, and Webster, and the Presiflent’s 
distributing officers were rejected. A measure 
of censure was also passed against him, but 
the proposition failed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Such was the outcry throughout 
the country that the Administration appeared 
for a season to be almost ingulfed. But the 
President was aa fearless as he was self-willed 
and stubborn. He held on his course un- 
moved by the clamor. The resolution of cen- 
sure stood on the journals of the Senate for four 
years, and was then expunged from the record 
through the influence of Senator Thomas H. 
Benton, of Missouri. 

The distribution of the surplus funds to 
the various State Banks waa followed, in 
1836-37, by @ financial panic, the most seri- 
ous which had yet occurred in the history of 


the country. Whether the removal of the 
funds and the panic stood to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect was one of the 
political questions of the day. While the 
‘Whigs charged that the arbitrary measures of 
the President, by disturbing the finances of 
the country, had precipitated the crisis, the 
Democrats answered that the Bank of the 
United States, with its multiform abuses, was 
itself the cause of the financial distress. It 
was claimed by the latter party that euch an 
institution was too powerful and despotic to 
exist in a free Government. The President 
himself was but little concerned with the 
wrangling over this question. He had but re- 
cently been re-elected for a second term, with 
Martin Van Buren for Vice-President, instead 
of Mr. Calhoun. 

Before the end of his firet term in the 
Presidency, the strong will of Jackson was 
exhibited in full force in a complication with 
France. During the Napoleonic wars the 
commerce of the United States had suffered 
in several instances, through the recklessness 
of French commandera, and certain claima 
were thys held by the American Government 
against the French Kingdom. The question 
of # settlement had been agitated many times, 
and in 1881 the king of France had agreed 
to pay five million dollars for the alleged in- 
juries; but the authorities of the kingdom 
were dilatory in making payment. The mat- 
ter was postponed and neglected until the 
wrath of the American President broke out, 
and he sent a recommendation to Congress to 
make reprisals on the French commerce. He 
also directed the American minister st Paris 
to demand his passports and come home. 
‘These measures had the desired effect, and the 
indemnity was promptly paid. About the 
same time the Government of Portugal was 
brought to terms in « similar manner. 

We may here pause to note some of. the 
calamities with which the country was afflicted 
in the decade extending from 1830 to 1840. 


j Several of those statesmen and leaders who 


remained from the Revolutionary epoch fell, 
in these years, under the hand of death. On 
the fourth of July, 1831, Ex-President Monroe 
passed away. He, like Adams and Jefferson, 
died amid the rejticings of the national anni- 
versary. In the following year Charles Car 
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roll, of Carrollton, the last surviving signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, died, at the 
age of ninetysix. A short time afterwards 
Philip Freneau, the poet of the Revolution, de- 
parted from the land of the living. The bard had 
reached the age of eighty. On the twenty- 
fourth of June, 1838, John Randolph of 
Roanoke died in Philadelphia. He was a 
man sdmired for his talents, dreaded for his 
wit and sarcasm, and for his integ- 
rity. In 1835, Chief Justice Marshall breathed 


a5 
valuable buildmgs more noble and imposing 
structures— which are likely to outlast the 
century—were soon erected. 

During this decade two additional Ftates 
came into the Union. In June, 1836, Ar 
kansas, with ite fifty-two thousand aquare 
myles and population of seventy thousand, was 
admitted. In the following January, Michi 
gan Territory was organized as ea State, and 
added to the Union The new commonwealth 
brought a population of one hundred aud 


hia last, at the age of fourscore years, and in ' fifty-seven thousand, and an area of fitty-1x 
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the next year Ex-President Madison, worn 
with the toils of eighty-five years, passed away. 
To these losses of life must be added two great 
disasters to property. On the sixteenth of 
December, 1885, a fire broke out in the lower 
part of New York City, and Jsid in ashes 
thirty acres of building. Five hundred and 
twenty-nine houses, and property valued at 
eighteen million dollars, were consumed. Just 
one year afterward, the Patent-office and Post- 
office at Washington were destroyed in the 
same manner. But upon the ruins of these 


thousand square milex Jt was already the 
close of the Administration. Jackson followed 
the example of Washington in isuing a fare- 
well address. The document was character- 
ized by that stern patriotism which had marked 
the man in his Administration. The dangers 
of discord and sectionalism among the States 
were set forth with all the masculine energy 
of the Jacksonian dialect. The people of 
the United States were again solemnly warned, 
as they had been by the Father of his Coun- 
try, against the baneful influence of dema- 
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gogues. The horrors of disunion were por- | 
trayed in the strongest colors, and the people 
of every rank and section were exborted to 
maintain and defend the American Union as 
thev would the last fortress of human liberty. 
Buch was the last publie paper contiibuted by 
Audiew Jackson to the political literature of 
the age. Meanwhile, in the preceding au- 
tumn, Martin Van Buren had been elected 
President The opposing candidate wae Gen- | 
eral Wilbam H. Harrison, of Ohio, who re- , 
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ceived the support of the new Whig party 
As to the Vice-presidency, no one accured a 
majority in the Electoral College, and the 

choice devolved on the Senate By that body | 
Colonel Richard M Johnson, of Kentucky, 

was duly elected \ 
Martin Van Buren was born at Kinier- | 





hook, New York, on the 5th of December, 
1782. His edovation was limted He «tuched 
Jaw and became a pohtician Tn his thirtieth | 
year he was elected to the Senate of his na- 
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tive State, and six years afterwards, by sup- 
planting DeWitt Clinton, became the recog- 
nized leader of the Democracy in New York. 
In 1821, and again in 1827, he was chosen 
United States Senator; but in the firat year 
of his second term he resigned the office to 
accept the governorship of his native State. 
Under Jackson he became Secretary of State, 
but soon resigned that place to become Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to England. When his 
appointment to the latter position came before 
the Senate, Vice-President 
Calhoun, assisted by the 
Whig leaders Clay and 
Webster, succeeded in re- 
jecting the appointment. 
‘Van Buren returned from 
his unfulfilled mission, be- 
came the candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency in 1882, 
and was elected. Four 
years later he led the power- 
ful party to which he be- 
longed, and succeeded Gen- 
eral Jackson in the highest 
office of the nation. 

The Seminoles of Florida 
had not yet been subdued. 
The command of the army 
in that region was trane- 
ferred, in 1837, from Gen- 
eral Scott to General Jeasup. 
In the fall of that year Os- 
ceola came to the American 
camp under a flag of truce; 
but, being suspected of 
treachery, vas seized by the 
authorities and sent to Fort 
Moultrie a» a prisoner. 
Here he languished for a 
year and died The Sem- 
inoles were greatly disheartened by the ‘oss 
of their chieftain, but continued the war. 
In December, 1888, Colonel Zachary Taylor, 
with a force of over a thousand mep, pene- 
trated the Everglades of Florida, and routed 
the savages from their lairs. After unparal- 
leled suffermgs, he overtook the main body, 
on Christmas day, near Lake Okeechobee, 
Here a hard battle was fought, and the In- 
dians were defeated, but not until » hundred 
and thirty-nine of the Whites had fallen. For 
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more than a year Taylor continued his cam- 
paign in the swamps. The spirit of the Red 
men was finally broken, and in 1839 the 
chiefs sent in their submission. They signed 
an additional treaty; but, after all, their re- 
moval to the Weat was made with much re- 
luctance and delay. 

The first year of the new Administration 
was marked by another financial crisis in the 
country. There had been a brief interim of 
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{ issues of irredeemable paper were issued to 
: incrense the opportunities for fraud. 

It was a time when the new landa were 
rapidly taken up. The paper money of the 
banks was receivable at the various land-officea, 
and speculators made a rush, with a plentiful 
supply of bills, to secure the Lest lands. Gen- 


eral Jackson, still President, seeing that an 
unsound currency received in exchange for 
the national domain was likely to defraud the 
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great prosperity. The national debt had been 
entirely liquidated. A surplus of nearly forty 
million dollars had accumulated in the treasury 


of the United States. We have already seen | 


how this surplus was distributed by the Gov- 
ernment among the several States. Money 
became suddenly abundant, and speculations 
of all sorts grew rife. The credit system 
‘sprang up and prevailed in every department 
of business. The banks of the country were 
multiplied to neatly seven hundred, and vast 


: Government out of millions of dollars, issued 

his so-called Srecre Crrcutar, by which the 
| land agents were directed to receive nothing 
but coin in payment for the lands. The ef- 
| fects of this measure fell upon the country in 
| the first year of Van Buren’s Administration. 
| The interests of the Government had been 
i secured, but the business of the country was 
{ prostrated by the shock. The banks at once 
: suspended specie payment. Mercantile houses 
: tottered and fell. The disaster swept through 
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every avenue of trade. In March and April 
of 1887 the failures in New York and New 
Orleans amounted to nearly one hundred and 
fifty million dollars, A committee of the 
business men of the former city besought the 
President to rescind the specie circular and 
call a special session of Congress. The former 
request was refused and the latter complied 
with, but not until the disasters of the coun- 
try, rather than the clamor of the committee, 
bad appealed to the Executive. 

‘When Congress convened, in the following 
September, many measures of relief were 
brought forward. . A bill authorizing the issue 
of treasury notes, not to exceed an aggregate 
of ten million dollars, was passed, as a tem- 
porary expedient. The President proposed, 
and had presented to Congress, his plan, under 
the title of the Inpepenpent Treasury Bu. 
By the provisions of this remarkable project, 
the public funds of the nation were to be kept 
on deposit in a treasury to be established for 
that special purpose. It was argued by Mr. 
Van Buren and his friends that the surplus 
money of the country would drift into the 
Independent Treasury and lodge there; that 
by this expedient the speculative mania would 
be effectually checked. It was thought that 
extensive speculations could not be carried on 
without a superfluous currency. The philo- 
sopbical basia of the President’s plan waa a 
separation between the business of the Gov- 
ernment and the general business of the 
country. 

The Independent Treasury Bill, however, 
though it passed the Senate, was defeated in 
the House of Representatives. But in the 
following regular session of Congress the bill 
was a second time presented, and passed. In 
the meantime, however, the business of the 
country had in a measure revived. During 
the year 1838 a majority of the banks resumed 
apecie payments. Commercial affairs assumed 
their wonted aspect. But trade was eti!l par 
alyzed. Enterprises of all kinds languished, 
and merchants and traders were discouraged 
from all manner of ventures. Discontent pre- 
vailed among the people, and the Administra- 
tion wes blamed with everything. 

The well-known policy of Washington, to 
have no entanglements with foreign States, 
was carefully adhered to during the first half 


century of our ustional existence, In 1837 a 
slight disturbance occurred which involved to 
a certain extent the relations between the 
United States and Canada. A portion of the 
people of that Province had become diastistied 
with Britieh rule, and a revolt was organized, 
with a view of the possible eatabliahment of 
independence. The movement excited the 
sympathy, and even the aid, of many of the 
American people. In New York some special 
encouragement was given to the insurgents, 
From that State a party of seven hundred 
men, having taken up arms, seized and forti- 
fied Navy Island, in the Niagara River. Tho 
Loyalists of Canada attempted to captare the 
plase, but failed. They succeeded, however, 
in setting on fire the Caroline, the supply-ship 
of the adventurers. Her moorings were cut, 
and the burning veasel was sext over Niagara 
Falls, a spectacle to men. The event created 
much excitement, and the peaceful relations 
of the United States and Great Britain were 
somewhat endangered. The President, how- 
ever, issued a proclamation of neutrality, dis- 
avowing the action of those who had given aid * 
to the Canadian rebels, and forbidding inter- 
ference with the affairs of Canada. General 
‘Wool was sent to the Niagara frontier, with a 
sufficient force to quell the disturbance in that 
quarter, and to punish the disturbers. The 
New York insurgents on Navy Island were 
obliged to surrender, and order was presently 
restored. 

‘The event just mentioned was-one of the 
most exciting of Van Buren’s Administration. 
For the rest, the period was commonplace. 
The political parties were left to supply the 
materials of popular agitation. The question 
as to Van Buren’s successor in the Presidency 
was raised at an early date. The canvass of 
candidates was waged in a bitter spirit. The 
measures of the Administration had been of a 
chararacter to provoke the sharpest’ political 
antagoniams. The Whigs were now animated 
with the hope of victory, and made haste, 
nearly s year hefore the election, to nominate 
General Harrison for the Presidency. On 
the Democratic side Martin Van Buren had 
no competitor; but the unanimity of his party 
could hardly compensate for the blunders and 
unpopularity, not to say misfortunes, of his 
Administration. 
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The campaign of 1840 was the most ex- | towns, showing a etrong preponderance of the 
_ agricultural over the manufacturing and com- 
' mercial interests. One of the moet cheering 
‘ Jessums of the census was found in the fact 


citing which had yet occurred in the bistury 
of the United Btates. Van Buren waa blamed 
with everything. The financial distresses were 
laid at his door. Extravagance, bribery, cor 
ruption—everything bad was charged upon 


him. Men of business advertised to pay six : 


dollars a barrel for flour if Harrison should 
be elected, three dollara a barrel if Van 
Buren should be successful. 
tors tused about the luckless Administration 
through all the figures and furms of speech, 
and the President bimeelf was shot at with 
every sort of dart that partisan wit and malice 
could invent. ‘The enthusiasm in the ranks of 
the opposition rose higher and higher, and 
Van Buren was overwhelmingly defeated. 
He received only sixty electoral votes, against 
two hundred and thirty-four for General Har- 
rigon. After controlling the destinies of the 
Government for nearly forty years, the -Dem- 
ocratic party was thus temporarily routed. 
For Vice-President, John Tyler, of Virginia, 
was the succeseful candidate. 

In the Jast year of Van Buren’s Adminis- 
tration was completed the sixth census of the 
United States. The tablea were, as usual, re- 
plete with the evidences of growth and pro- 
gress. The national revenues for the year 
1840 amounted to nearly twenty millions of 
dollara. .At this time that important statis- 
tical information, for which the subsequent re- 
ports have been noted, began to appear in its 

. fall value. The center of population had in 
the last ten years moved westward along the 
thirty-ninth parallel of latitude from the south 
fork of the Potomac to Clarksburg, in the 
present State of West Virginia, a distance of 
fifty-five miles. The inhabited srea of the 
United States now amounted to eight hundred 
and seven thousand square miles, being an in- 
crease for the decade of twenty-seven and six- 
tenths per cent. The frontier line circum- 
scribing the population passed through Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the western borders 
of Missouri, Arkansas, end Louisiana, a die 
tance of three thousand three hundred miles. 
‘The population had reached an aggregate of 
seventeen million souls, being an increase, 
since 1830, of more than six milliovus. It was 
found from the tables that eleven-twelfths of 
the people lived outside of the larger cities and 


The Whig ora- | 


that the wonderful growth of the United 





ization rather 
than in an increase of intensity. For since 
; 2880 the average of the population of the 


country had not increased by #0 much as one 


| person to the square mile! 





The common judgment has been thet the 
Administration of Van Buren was weak and 
ingloriour. Doubtless it was charncterized by 
few important episodes, and was controlled by 
principles some of which were bad; but he 
and his times were unfortunate rather than 
vicious. He was the victim of the evils which 
followed hard upon the relaxation of the Jack- 
soniau methods of government. He had 
neither the will nor the disposition to rule as 
his predecemor lul done. Nur were the peo- 
ple and their representatives any longer in the 
humor to suffer that sort of government. 
‘The period was unhervic; it was the ebb-tide 
between the belligerent excitements of 1882 
and the War with Mexico. The financial 
panic added opprobium to the popular esti- 
mate of imbecility in the Government. ‘The 
Administration of Van Buren,” said « bitter 
satirist, ‘‘is like a parenthesis; it may be read 
in a low tone of voice or altogether omitted 
without injuring the wnce!” But the satire 
lacked one essential—truth. 

William Henry Harrison was by birth a 
Virginian. He was the won of Benjamin 
Harrison, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; the adupted son of Robert Morris, 
financier of the Revolution. He was a grad- 
uate of Hampden-Sidney College, and after 
wards a student of medicine. Attracted by 
the military life, he entered the army under 
St. Clair; was rapidly promoted; became 
Lieutenant-Governor, and then Governor of In- 
diana Territory, which office he filled with great 
ability. His military career in the North-west 
has been already narrated. He was inaugu- 
rated President on the 4th of March, 1841, 
and began his duties by imuing a call for a 
special session of Congress, to consider *‘ sun- 
dry important matters connected with the 
finances of the osuntry.” An able Cabinet 
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was organized, at the head of which was Dan- 
iel Webster as Secretary of State. 
Everything promised well for the new 
Whig Administration; but before Congress 
could convene, the venerable President, bend- 


fell sick and died, just one month after his 
inauguration. It was the first time that such 
an event had occurred in American history. 
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: hostility was soon to be manifested in a re- 


markable manner. 
On the convening of the special session of 
Congress the Whiga were in high spirita. One 


: of the first measures proposed at the sension, 
ing under the weight of sixty-eight years, ¢ 


Profound and universal grief was manifested 


at the sad event. 


which lasted frum May to September, was the 
repeal of the Independent Treasury Bill. A 
general bankrupt law was also brought for- 
ward and passed, by which » great number of 
insolvent business men were released from the 
disabilities under which they had fallen in the 


On the 6th of April, 1841, John Tyler | recent financial crash. The next: measure—a 
took the oath of uffice and became President ; 


favorite scheme of the Whige—was the re- 














WILAIAM HENRY HARRIBOX. 





of the United States. He was a statesman of | 


considerable distinction, a native of Virginia, 
a graduate of William and Mary College. At 
an early age he Jeft the profession of law to 
enter upon a public career. He was chosen a 
member of Congress, and in 1825 was elected 
Governor of Virginia. From that position he 
‘was sent to the Senate-of the United States; 
and now, at the age of fifty-one, was called to 
the Presidency. He had been put upon the 
ticket with General Harrison through motives 
of expediency ; for, although a Whig in most 
of his political principles, he was known to be 
hostile to the United States Bank. And this 


| 


chartering of the Bank of the United 
States. The old charter had expired in 
1836, but the bank had continued in 
operation, under a charter granted by 
the State of Pennsylvania. A bill to re- 
i habilitate the institution in its national 
* character was now brought forward and 
paseed, The President interposed his 
veto. Again the bill was presented, in 
a modified form, and received the aanc- 
tion of both Houses, ouly to be rejected 
by the Executive. This action produced 
a fatal ruptare between the President 
and the party which had elected him. 
The indignant Whigs, baffled by the want 
of a two-thirde’, majority in Congress, 
turned upon him with storms of invec- 
tive. All the members of the. Cabinet 
except Mr. Webster resigned their seats, 
« and he retained his place only because of 
| « pending difficulty with Great Britain. 
A contention had arisen relative to 
' the north-eastern boundary of the United 
States. The territorial limit in that 
direction had not been clearly defined 
in the treaty of 1788, and the commission- 
ers at Ghent, in 1814, bad contributed little 
to the solution of the difficulty. Like most 
of the other matters which were presented 
for the consideration of that polite and 
easily satisfied convention, the fixing of the 
boundary in question had been postponed 
rather than eettled. It waa agreed, however, 
at that time, to refer the establishment of the 
entire line between the United States and 
Canada to the decision of three commissions, 
which were to be formed under the auspices 
of the two Governments, The first of these 
bodies accomplished its work successfully, by 
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“awarding the United States the islands in the : from the western puint of Lake Huron, through 
bay of Paseamaquoddy. The third commis | Lake Superior, to the north-western extremity 
sion performed ita duty by fixing the true ; of the Lake of the Wooda; thence—confirm- 
boundary-line from the intersection of the | ing the treaty of October, 1818—southward 
forty-fifth parallel of latitude with the river _ to the forty-ninth parallel of latitude; and 
St. Lawrence to the western point of Lake | thence with that parallel to the’ Rocky Mount- 
Huron. To the second commission was as- | ains. This important settlement, known as 
signed the more difficult task of settling the | the Wenerer-Asrurrton TREATY, was com- 
boundary from the Atlantic to the St. Law- | pleted on the 9th of August, 1842, and was 
rence; and this work 

they failed to accom- 


aig, 
plish. 
Thus, for nearly 
twenty-five years, the 
houndary of the A - 











United States on the 
north-east remained 
indeterminate. At 
times the difficulty 
became eo serious as 
to endanger the peace 
of the two nations, 
Finally the whole 
matter was referred 
to Lord Ashburton, 
acting on the part of 
Great Britain, and 
Daniel Webster, the 
American Secretary 
of Btate. 

The ‘discussion be- 
tween the two diplo- 
inatists was aa able as 
the subject was intri- 
cate. Finally the 
houndary was def: 
initely established as 
follows: From the 
mouth of the river 
St. Croix, ascending 
that stream to.its west- 
ern fountain; from 
that fountain due 
north, to the 8t. John’s; thence with that river j 
to ite source on the watershed between the At- i 
lantie and the St. Lawrence; thence in a 
south-westerly direction, along the crest of the | arose in the State of Rhode Island. For nearly 
highlands, to the north-western source of the | two centuries the government of that Com- 
Comtecticut; and thence down that stream to | monwealth had rested upon the old charter 





JOHN TYLER 


ratified by the Senate on the 20th of the eame 
month. 
In the year 1843 a peculiar domestic trouble 


and along the forty-fifth parallel to the St. | granted by Charles IL There had been in 
Lawrence. By a second agreement of the | Rhode Island, since the earlier Colonial times, 
commiasioners, the boundary was established | a certain residue of loyalism unfavorable to 
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republican institutions. Among other things 
a clause in the ancient charter restricting the 
right of suffrage to property-holders of # cer- 


tain grade still kept ita place. With the de : 
velopment of free institutions under our na- ; 


tional Government the spirit of democracy { 


gained the sscendency, and the proposition 
was made to abolish the restriction on tho 
suffrage in the Constitution of the State. 


: Hill Monument. 


The event showed that the people were al- i 
; siasm, not only in Boston and Massachusetts, 


most unanimous for the change. But in 
reapect to the manner of making the same 
there was a serious division, One faction, 
known as the Law and Order party, pro- 
ceeded, in accordance with the old Constitu- 
tion, to choose Samuel W. King as Governor. 





‘WOXEER HILL MONUMENT. 


The other faction, called the Suffrage party, 
acting in an irregular way, elected Thomas W. 
Dorr. 


In May of 1842 both parties met and or- 
ganized their rival governments. The Law 
and Order party und-vtook to suppress the fac- 
tion of Dorr. The latter in turn made an at- 
tempt to capture the State arsenal The 
militia under Governor King’s officers, how- 
ever, drove the assailants away. About s 
month later the adherents of Dorr again took 
up arms; but this time they were dispersed by 
a detachment of national! troops, which had 
come into the State. Dorr thereupon fled 
from Rhode Island, but soon afterwards re- 
tarned, when he was caught, tried for treason, 
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convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. He was offered pardon on condition of 
taking the oath of allegiance to the established 
authorities. This he stubbornly refused to do, 
and was kept in confinement until June of 
1845, when he was liberated without con- 
ditions. 

In the year 1842 was completed the Bunker 
As might well be expected, 
the event called forth an unbounded enthu- 


but throughout the country. The foundation 
of the great shaft had been laid on the 17th 
of June, 1825; the cornerstone being put in 
place by the venerable Lafayette, who was 
then visiting in the United States Daniel 
Webster, at this time young in years and fame, 
delivered the oration, while two hundred Rev- 
olutionary veterans—forty of them survivors 
of the battle fought on that hill-creat just fifty 
yeara before—gatbered with the throng to hear 
him. But the work of erection went on 
slowly. More than a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars were expended, and seventeen 
years elapsed, before the grand shaft commem- 
orative of the heroes living and dead was fin- 
ished. The column was of Quincy granite, 
thirty-one feet square at the base, and two hun- 
red and twenty-one feet in height. The dedi- 
cation was postponed until the next succeed- 
ing anniversary of the battle. On the 17th 
of June, 1843, an immense multitude of peo- 
ple, including most of the survivora of the 
Revolutionary War, gathered from all parts 
of the Republic to participate in the cere- 
monies. Mr. Webster, now full of years and 
honors, was again chosen to deliver the ad- 
drees, - The dedicatory oration was one of the 
most able and eloquent ever pronounced in the 
United States. New luster was added to the 
fame of the orator. The exercises were con- 
cluded with a public dinner, given in Faneuil 
Hall, the cradle of American liberty. 

In the last years of Tyler’s Administration 
the Btate of New York was the scene of a se- 
rious social disturbance, arising from certain 
disputed land-titles, and going back in its ori- 
gin to the Dutch occupation of New Nether- 
land. Until the year 1840, the descendants 
of Van Rensselaer, one of the old Dutch pa- 
troons, had held a claim on certain Iands in 
the counties of Renselaer, Colombia, and Del- 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































MORMON EMIGRANTS IN THE DESERT. 
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aware. In liquidation of this claim, they had | 
- continued to receive from the farmers owning | 


the lands certain trifling rents. But at length 


the farmers were wearied with the payment, 


and rebelled. From 1840 to 1844 the ques « 


tion was much debated in the Legislature of 
New York. In the latter year the Anti-rent 


party became so bold as to attack those of ‘ 
their fellow-tenants who made the paymenta ! 


The payiug renters were coated with tar and 
feathers, and driven from the settlements, Of- 


ficers were sent to apprehend the rioters, and | 


them they killed. Time aud aguin the author- 
ities of the State were invoked to quell the 
disturbances, and the excitements at length 
subsided. ‘To the present time, however, there 
has never been any formal adjustment of the 
difficulty. 

To the eame epoch of our history belongs 
the beginning of the troubles with the Mor- 
mons, The latter, under the leadership of 
their prophet, Joseph Smith, made their first 
important settlements in Jackson County, Mis- 
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the: numbers of the Saints increased by addi- 
tione from different parts of the United States 
and from Europe. The settlement at length 
The 
rapid increase of the Mormons and their pecul- 
iat principles aroused the antagoniem of the 
1 region round about, and the two parties be- 
‘ came hostile. Some laws enacted by Smith’s 
followers were contrary to the statute of Dli- 
‘ nois. The Mormone were charged with certain 
thefts and murders, and it was believed that 
the courts about Nauvoo were powerless to 
! convict the criminals. 

With the rise of the excitement and the out- 
break of violence, Smith and his brother were 
arrested, taken to Carthage, and put in jail. 
Ou the 27th of June, 1844, a mob gathered, 
broke open the jail doors, and killed the pris- 
ouers. Hostilities continued during the sum- 
mer. In the follawing year the charter of 
Nauvoo was annulled by the Legislature. The 
Mormons despaired of maintaining their foot- 
hold in Illinois, and the great majority deter- 


| attained a population of ten thousand. 


souri. Here their numbers increased to fifteen . mined to exile themvelves beyond the limits of 
hundred. Elated with the success of their ° civilization. Inu 1846 they began their march 
colony, they began to say that the great West . to the far West. In September, Nauvoo was 


was to be their inheritance. The anti-Mormon = 


people of the surrounding country became ex- 
cited, and determined to rid themselves of 
their neighbors. The militia was at length 
called out, and the Mormons were obliged to 
leave the State. In the spring of 1839 they 
crossed the Mississippi into Illinois, 2nd on a 
high plateau overlooking the river, laid out a 
new city, to which they gave the name of 
Nauvoo, meaning The Beautiful. 


cannonaded for three days, and the remnant 
of the Mormons who had remained were driven 
forth to join their companions in exile. They 
came up with the main company at Council 
Bluffs, Jowa, Thence they dragged themselves 
wearily westward, crossed the Rocky Mount- 
sins, reached the basin of the Great Salt Lake, 
and founded Utah Territory. Such were the 
beginnings of a complication, which, after the 
lapee of nearly fifty years, has not yet yielded 


Here they built a splendid temple. Agauin | tn the force of logic, or the logic of force. 


CHAPTER CXXIII—MEXICAN WAR AND SIXTH 
DECADE. 


EN the meantime, a still 


arisen in the United 
States, relative to the Re- 
public of Texas. From 
1821 to 1836, this imperial 
country, lying ‘between 
wuisiana and Mexico, had heen a province of 
the latter republic. It had heen the policy of 





more serious agitation had - 


: Spain, and of Mexico afterwards, to keep Texas 
uninhabited, with a view to interposing an im- 
passable country between the aggressive Amer- 
i icam race and the Mexican bordera. At length, 
i however, a large land-grant was made to Moses 
; Austin, of Connecticut, on condition that he 
| would settle three hundred American families 
| within the limits of hisdomain. The grant was 
: confirmed to hia son Stephen, with the privilege 
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FALL OF THE ALAMO. 
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of establishing five hundred additional families 
of immigrants, It was thus that the founda- 
tions of English civilization were laid within 
the borders of Texas. 

Owing to the oppressive policy of the Mex- 
ican Government, and perhape to the inde- 
pendent spirit of the Texune themselves, the 
latter, in the year 1835, raised the standard of 
rebellion. War broke out between the parent 
State and the revolted province. Many ad- 
‘venturers and some heroes from the United 
States rushed to the scene of action, and es 
poused the Texan cause. In the first battle, 
fought at Gonzales, a thousand Mexicans were 
defeated by a Texan force of half the number. 
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AAMUEL F. B. MOREE. 


On the sixth of March, 1836, a Texan fort 
called the Alamo was surrounded by s Mexi- 
can army of eight thousand men, under the 
command of Santa Anna, President of Mexico. 
The feeble garrison, after a heroic defense, 
was overpowered and massacred, under cir- 
cumstances of great atrocity. Here the daring 
David Crockett, an ex-Congresaman of Ten- 
nessee, and a famous hunter of beasts and 
men, was killed. In the following month was 
fought the decizive battle of San Jacinto, in 
which a small American army, commanded 
by General Sam Houston, annihilated the 
hoste of Santa Anna, and achieved the freedom 
of Texas at a blow. The independence of the 
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new State was acknowledged by the United 
States, by Great Britain, and by France. 
From the first there was an ulterior object 
on the part of the Texans to gain admission into 
the American Union. No sooner had they 
become independent than they applied for = 
place as a State in our Republic. At first 
the proposition was declined by President 
Van Buren, who feared a war with Mexico. 
In the last year of Tyler's Administration the 
question of the annexation of Texas was 
again agitated. The population of that Re- 
public had now increased to more than two 
hundred thousand souls. The territory em- 
braced an area of two hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand square miles, a domain more 
than five times as great as the State of Penn- 
sylvania. It was like annexing an empire. 
The issue here presented became political 
in its bearing. It was the great question on 
. which the people divided in the Presidential 
election of 1844, Nor will the thoughtful 
reader, nearing the close of the century, fail 
to discern in this old question of annexation 
the profound problem of slavery. Freedom 
‘and the free States had found a vent in the 


i North-west, looking even beyond the Rocky 


Mountains and to the Pacifico; but slavery and 
the slave States seemed to he hampered on the 
south-west. Would not Texas open to the 
“peculiar institution” « field as broad and — 
promising as that possessed by the Northern 
| States? Could not the equipoise between the 
two parts of the Union be thus maintained? 
In all this we may see the bottom reason 
why the people of the South as a rule favored 
the annexation, and why the proposition was 
received with much coldness in the North, 
Again, the project was favored by the Demo- 
crats and opposed by the Whigs; so that here 
we have the beginning of that sectionalism in 
party politics which has not yet disappeared 
from the nation. At this time the two par 
ties were nearly equally matched in strength, 
and the contest of 1844 surpassed in excite- 
ment anything which had hitherto been known, 
in the country. James K. Polk, of Ten- 
nesses, was put forward as the Democratic 
candidate, while the Whigs chose their favor 
ite leader, Henry Clay. The former was 
elected, and the hope of the latter of reaching 
the Presidency was forever eclipsed. For 
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Vice-President, George M. Dallas, of Penusy!- 1 


vania, was chosen. 


‘An incident of these days is worthy of | 


special mention. On the 29th of May, 1844, 
the newa of the nomination of Polk was sent 
to Washington City from Baltimore by the 
magnetic telegraph. It was the first despatch 
ever so transmitted, and the event marke an 
era in the history of civilization. The in- 
ventor of the telegraph, which has revolu- 
tionized the method of transmitting informa- 
tion and introduced a new epoch in history, 
was Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, of Massa- 
chusetts. The magnetic principle on 
which the invention depends had been 
known since 1774, but Professor Morse 
was the first to apply that principle to 
the benefit of men. He began his ex- 
periments in 1832, and five years later 
succeeded in obtaining a patent on his 
invention. He had, in the meantime, to 
contend with every species of prejudice 
and ignorance which the low grade of 
human intelligence could produce. After 
the issuance of the patent there was a long 
delay, and it waa not until the last day 
of the session of Congress in 1843 that 
he obtained an appropriation of thirty 
thousand dollars. With that appropria- 
tion was constructed, between Baltimore 
and Washington, the first telegraphic line 
in the world. Perhaps no other single in- 
vention has exercised a more beneficent 
infinence on the welfare, advancement, 
and happiness of mankind. 

With the convening of Congress in De- 
cember, 1844, the proposition to admit 
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the University of North Carolina, In the 
; years of his earlier manhond he was the pro- 
tégé of Andrew Jackson. His first public 
office was 2 membership in the Legislature of 
the State. He was afterwards elected to Con- 
gress, where he served as member and Speaker 
for fourteen years. In 1839 he was choeen 
governor of Tennessee, and from that position 
was called, at the carly age of forty-nine, to 
the Presidential chair. At the head of the 
new Cabiuet waz placed James Buchanan, of 
It was an office requiring high 





abilities: for the threatening queation with 


SAMICK. POLK, 


Texas into the Union was formally brought 
forward. During the winter the question was ! 
constantly debated, and on the 1st of March the | 
bill for annexation was passed. The President 
immediately gave hia assent, and the Lone Star 
took its place in the constellation of American 
States. On the day before the inauguration 
of Polk, bills for the admission of Florida and ' 
Towa were also signed; but the latter State, 
the twenty-ninth member of the Union, was - 
not. formally admitted until the following year. © 
James Knox Polk was a native of North © 


As soon as 


Mexico came at once to a crinin, 
the resolution to annex Texas was adopted by 
Congres, Almonte, the Mexican Minister at 
Washington, demanded his pasaports, and in- 
dignantly left the country. 

On the 4th of July, 1845, the Act of An- 
nexation was ratified by the Legislature of 
Texas, and the union was an accomplished fact. 
But the Texan authorities knew well the 
course which the Government of Mexico would 
pursue. A deputation was sent at once to the 
Carolina, born November 2, 1796. At the | President of the United States, requesting that 
age of eleven he removed with his father to | an army be immediately despatched for the 
Tenvewee. In 1818 he was graduated from ! protection of the new State. It was in obe- 
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dience to this petition that General Zachary 
Taylor was ordered to march from Camp Jee- 
sup, in Western Louisiana, to occupy Texas. 

The real question at issue between that 
State and Mexico was one of boundaries. 
Perhapa the bare fact of the annexation of 
Texas to the United States would have been 
borue by the Mexican Republic, if she could 
have dictated the boundary-liue between her 
own territories and those of Texas, The foun- 
dation of the quarrel had been Jaid as early as 
the Mexican Revolution of 1821. By that 
event Mexico had shaken off her dependence 
on Spain, and had rearranged her civil admin- 
istration to suit herself. In doing so she had 
united in one the two provinces of Coahuila 
and Texas. These were the frontier Mexican 
States east of the Rio Grande. Over the 
anited provinces she had established a commun 
government, and this government was main- 
tained until the Texan Rebellion of 1836. 
Texas, being successful in that struggle with 
Mexico, naturally claimed that her own inde- 
pendence, so achieved, carried with it the in- 
dependence of Coahuila, and that therefore the 
territory of the latter province became, by the 
act of revolution, an integral part of the new 
Texan Republic, 

The same views were held by the people of 
Goahuila. The joint Legislature of that pro- 
vince and of Texas passed a statute, iu De- 
camber of 1886, declaring the integrity of the 
two States, under the name of Texas. Mexico, 
however, insisted that Texas only, and not 
Coahuila, had revolted against her authority, 


and that therefore the latter State was still | 


rightfully a part of the Mexican dominions. 
It thus happened that Texas, now a State 
in the American Union, claimed the Rio 
Grande as the western limit, while Mexico 
was determined to have the Nueces as the sep- 
arating line. The territory between the two 
rivers was in dispute. The Government of the 
United States made a proposal to have the 
difficulty settled by negotiation, but Mexico 
scornfully refused. The refusal was construed 
by the Americans as a virtual confession that 
the Mexican Government was in the wrong, 
and, upon thia conviction, continued to claim 
the Rio Grande as the true boundary. In- 





cumstances would warrant, and to hold it 
against aggression. Under these orders the 
American army was moved forward to Corpus 
Christi, at the mouth of the Nueces, where a 
camp was established; and there Taylor con- 
centrated his forces to the number of four 
thousand five hundred men. Such was the 
situation of affairs at the close of the year 1845. 

At the beginning of the following year a 
critical step was taken. General ‘Taylor was 
ordered to move forward to the Rio Grande. 
It was known that the Mexican Government 
had resolved not to receive an American am- 
bassador sent thither to negotiate a settlement. 
It was also learned that a Mexican army had 
been gathered in the northern part of the Re- 
public for the invasion of Texas, or, at any 
rate, to occupy the disputed territory between 
the two rivers. On the 8th of March the 
American army was thrown forward from 
Corpus Christi to Point Isabel, on the Gulf 
of Mexico. At that place Taylor established 
a dépot of supplies, and thence preased for- 
ward to the Rio Grande, He arrived at that 
river a short distance above the mouth, and 
took a station at the town of Matamoras, 
where he erected a fortress, named Fort 
Brown. . 

On the 26th of April, General Arista, who 
had arrived at Matamoras on the day before 
Taylor’s approach, and had taken commard 
of the Mexican forces on the frontier, notified 
the American commander that hostilities had 
begun. On thet day a company of American 
dragoons, under command of Captain Thorn- 
ton, was attacked by a body of Mexicans who 
had crossed the Rio Grande into the disputed 
territory. The Americans lost sixteen men in 
killed and wounded, and were obliged to aur- 
render. 

Such was the outbreak of the war. While 
the truop of Mexicans just referred to crossed 
the river above the American camp, other 
bodies made a crossing below, and threatened 
‘Taylor's communications. That General, fear- 
ing for his supplies at Point Isabel, hastened 
to the place and strengthened the’ defenses. 
The fort opposite Matamoras was left under 
command of Major Brown, with a garrison of 
three hundred men. The return of Taylor to 


structions were sent to General.Taylor to ad- | Point Isabel was witnessed by the Mexicans 
vance his army as near to that river as cir | across the river, who supposed the Americans 
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were retreating from the country. Great ju- 
bilation ensued. The Republican Monitor, o 


Mexican newspaper of Matamoras, published : 
a flaming editorial, declaring that the cow- 


ardly invaders of Mexico had fled, like a gang 


of poltroona, to the sea-coust, and were using - 


every exertion to get out of the country be- 
fore the thunderbolt of Mexican vengeance 
should fall upon them. Arista himself shared 
the common delusion, believing that the 
Americans had receded from the contest, and 
that it was only necessary for him to bombard 
Fort Brown in order to end the war. 

In the mean time Taylor had strengthened 
his situation at Point Isabel, and set out with 
trains and an army of two thousand meu to 
return to Fort 
Brown. The Mex- 
icans had now, to 
the number of six 
thousand, crossed 
the Rio Grande 
and taken posses- 
sion of Palo Alto. 
This place lay di- 
rectly in Taylor's 
route. At noon, 
on the 8th of May, 
the Americans 
came ap, and the 
battle was opened. 
A severe engage- 
ment ensued, last- 
ing five hours, in 
which the Mexi- 
cans were driven from the field, with the loss of 
a hundred men. The American artillery was 
specially efficient. It was observed from the first 
that the fighting of the Mexicans was clumsy 
and ineffectual. Four Americans were killed 
and forty wounded, among the former the 
gallant Major Ringgold, of the artillery. 

The battle of Palo Alto was indecisive. 
On the following day General Taylor took up 
his march for Fort Brown. Within three 
miles of that place he again came upon the 
Mexicans, who had rallied in full force to dis- 
pute his advance. The place selected for 
their second battle was called Reseca de Ia 
Palma. Here an old river-bed, dry and over. 
grown with cactus, Jay across the road along 


which the Americans were advancing. The 
Von. IV.—b. 
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Mexican artillery was planted to command 
the approach, and for a while the American 
lines were severely galled. A charge wus or- 
dered, however, under Captain May, who 
commanded the dragovus. The Mexican bat- 
teries were captured, and General La Vega 
was taken at the gunz, The Mexicans, aban- 
doning their batteries, flung away their ac- 
coutrements and fled. Nor did they pauw 


until they had put the Rio Grande between 
themselves and their pursuers. Cieneral Tay- 
lor again took up his march, and reached Fort 
Brown without further molestation. He found 
that that place had been constantly bombarded 
from Matamoras during his absence. A brave 
defense had been made, but Major Brown, the 
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commandant, had fallen. Such was the be- 
ginning of the Mexican War, a struggle des- 
tined to be replete with disasters to the Mex- 
icaus and with victories to the American forces. 

The news of what was done on the Rio 
Grande carried wild excitement throughout 
the United States. The war spirit finmed 
high. Even party disensions were fer a 
while hushed, and Whigs and Democrats alike 
rushed forward to fill the rinks. The Presi- 
dent, in a message to Congress, threw the 
onua of the conflict on the Inwless saldiery of 
Mexico, alleging that they had shed the blood 
of American soldiers on American soil. Con- 
gress promptly responded, and on the 1Jth of 
May, 1846, declared that “war already ex- 
isted by the act of the Mexican Guvernment.” 


7 


Ten millions of dollars were promptly placed - 
at the disposal of the President, and he was 
authorized to accept the services of fifty thou- | 
sand volunteers. In all the States war meet- | 
ings were held, and such was the zeal for 
the conflict that three hundred thousand men 
are said to have offered themselves for the 
service, 

A plan for the invasion of Mexico was 
made by General Scott, Commander-in-chief 
of the army. The American forces were or- 
ganized in three divisions: the Axsty OF THE 
West, under General Kearney, to cross the 
Rocky Mountains and conquer the northern 
Mexican provinces; the ARMY oF THE CEN- 
TER, under General Scott himself, to march 
from the Gulf coast into the heart of the en- 
emy’s country; and the Army or Occvra- 
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month an assault was made, in which the 
Americans, led by General Worth, carried the 
heights in the rear of the town. Here was 
situated the Bishop’s Palace, a strong building 
commanding the entrance to Monterey; but 
the plage was carried on the 22d of September. 
On the morning of the 23d, Monterey was as 
sailed in front by the divisions of Generals 
Quitman and Butler. The American storm- 
ing parties charged irresistibly into the streete, 
and reached the Grand Plaza, or public equare. 
In a short time they hoisted the flag of the 
Union, and then routed the Mexican forces 
from the buildings in which they had taken 
refuge. They broke open doors, charged up 
dark stairways, traversed the flat roofs of the 
houses, and drove the enemy to an igno- 
minious surrender, Ampudia, however, was 


Ion, commanded by General Taylor, to sub- | granted the honors of war, on condition that 
due and hold the districts on the Rio Grande. | he vacate the city, which he did on the mor- 

To General Wool was assigned the duty of | row. The news of this signal victory of Gen- 
mustering in the volunteers: By midsummer | eral Taylor and his army still further aroused 
he had succeeded in despatching to General | the enthusiasm and war spirit of the American 
Taylor a force of nine thousand men. He 


then established his head-quarters and camp at 
San Antonio, Texas, from which point he 
sent forward the various divisions of recruits 
to the field. Meanwhile active operations had 
been resumed on the Rio Grande. Ten days 
after the battle of Resaca de la Palma, Gen- 
eral Taylor crossed the river and captured 
Matamoras, He then began his march up the 
tight bank of the river ‘into the interior. The 
Mexicans had now felt the impact of Amer- ; 
ican metal, and grew wary of their antago- 
nista. They fell back to the old town of 
Monterey, which place they fortified, and 
against which Taylor now began to advance. 
The latter, however, was unable to leave the | 
Rio Grande with the weak army under his | 
command, and was obliged to tarry until | 
August before his forces were sufficiently | 
strong to justify the advance. At the latter | 
date he found himself at the head of over six 
thousand men, and proceeded against Mon- 
terey. He reached the place on the 19th of | 
September, and immediately began an in i 
vestment. é 
Monterey was held by a Mexican army of 
ten thousand men, under General Ampudia, 
‘but the small American force besieged the 
place with great vigor. On the 21st of the 





| 
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After the taking of Monterey, news was 
carried by the Mexicans to Taylor that nego- 
tiations for peace were in progress at the cap- 
ital. He accordingly agreed to an armistice 
of eight weeks, during which hostilities should 
cease by both parties. But the matter was a 
mere ruse on the part of the enemy.. They 
desired to gain time for warlike preparations, 
Ic was at this juncture that the celebrated 
General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna was 
called home from Havana, where he had been 
living in exile. He was at once made Presi- 
dent of the country and Commander-in-chief 
of the Mexican armies. 

In the course of the autumn a force of 
twenty thousand Mexicans was raised and sent 
into the field. When the armistice had expired, 
General Taylor again moved forward. On the 
15th of November the town of Saltillo, seventy 
miles south-west from Monterey, was captured 
by the Americans under General Worth. Soon 
afterwards, Victoria, a city of Tamaulipas, was 
taken by a division under General Robert 


j Patterson. To that place General Butler 


pressed forward from Monterey, on a march 
against Tampico. The latter place had, how- 
ever, in the meantime, capitulated to Captain 
Conner, commander of an American flotilla. 
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General Wool now set forward in person from 
San Antonio, Texas; entered Mexicu, und took 
a position within supporting distance of Mon- 
terey. General Scott arrived at this juncture, 
and assumed the command-in-chief of the 
American armies. i 

In the meantime, the Army of the Weat. 
under General Kearney, had set out for the 
conqueat of New Mexico and Califurnia. After 
a long, wearisome march, thix division reached 
Santa Fé, and on the 18th of August captared 





On that far const stirring events liad mean- 
while happened. For four yeare Colonel John 
©. Fremont had been exploring the region 
west of the Rucky Mountains. Me had hoiated 
the Ameri fhyr on the highest peak of that 
great range, and then set out for Salt Lake, 
and afterwards for Oregon, From the latter 
territory he turned southward into California, 
where, on arriving, he received despatches in- 
forming fthe impending war with Mexico. 
‘The great adventurer thereupon assumed all 














FREMONT IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


and garrisonéd the city. There was no further 


resistance within the limits of New Mexico. * 


From Santa Fé as a base, ‘General Kearney, 
with a body of four hundred dragoons, set out 
on his march to the Pacific coast. After pro- 
ceeding three hundred miles, he was joined by 
the famous Kit Carson, who brought him in- 
telligence that California had been already 


subdued. Kearney thereupon sent back the ; 
larger part of his forces, and with only a hun- : 


dred men, made his way to the Pacific. 


responsibilities, and hegan to arouse the Amer- 
jean residents of California to a rebellion 
against the authority of Mexico. In this work 
he was successful. The frontiersmen of the 
Sacramento Valley gathered around hia stand- 
ard, and the campaign was undertaken againnt 
the Mexican authorities. In several minor 
‘ engagements the Americana were uniformly 
successful, and the authority of Fremont was 
rapidly extended over the greater part of 
: Upper and Centrad California. 


i 
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While these events were happening in the 
North-weat, Commodore Sloat, of the Amer- 
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; turers, marching from place to place with their 


ican Navy, had undertaken a similar work in ' 


the South. Arriving at the town of Mon- 
terey, on the coast, about cighty miles south 
of San Francisco, he captured the place. At 


lives in their hands. 
On leaving New Mexico, Kearney had left 
behind Colonel Doniphan in command of the 


} American forces. He, too, became an adven- 


the extreme southern part of the State, Com- H 


modore Stockton captured San Diego, and then 
assumed command of the Pacific Squadron. 
It was the news of theee events which inspired 
Fremont to exertions in the North and Center. 


He hoisted the American flag everywhere; © 


joined Sloat and Stockton, and advanced 
against Los Angeles, which was taken with 
little opposition. 


GRNERAL TAYLOR COMMANDING AT BUENA VISTA. 


Before the end of the summer, California 
was conquered. In November, General Kear 
ney, with a hundred dragoons, arrived, and 
joined his forces with those of Fremont and 
Btockton. About a month later the Mexicans, 
seeing the meagreness of the forces by which 
they had been overawed, rose in rebellion, and 
the Americans were obliged to take the field. 
On the 8th of January, 1847, a decisive battle 
was fought at San Gabriel, in which the Mex- 
icans were completely defeated, and the author- 
ity of the United States established on a per- 
manent basis. Thus was the imperial domain 
of California wrested from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment by a handful of courageous adven- 


turer. With a body of seven hundred men, 
he marched across the enemy’s country from 
Santa Fé en route to Saltillo, a distance of 
more than eight hundred miles. On arriving 
at the Rio Grande, he fought a battle with 
the Mexicans, on Christmas day, at Bracito. 
He then crossed the river, captured El Paso, 
and in two months pressed his way to within 
twenty miles of Chihuahua, On the banks of 


| Sacramento Creek he met the Mexicans in 





overwhelming numbers, 
and on the 28th of No- 
vember, inflicted upon 
them e disastrous defeat. 
He then marched un- 
opposed into Chibuahua, 
a city of more than forty 
thousand inhabitants, and 
finally reached the di- 
vision of General: Wool 
in eafety. 

Meanwhile General 
Scott, on his arrival in 
Mexico, had drawn down 
the river a large part of 
the Army of Occupation, 
to join him on the Gulf, 
for the conquest of the 
Mexican capital. After 
the withdrawal of these 
troops from Taylor, and 
while the remainder were 
left in an exposed condition, Santa Anna, 
perceiving his advantage, immediately moved 
against Taylor with an army of twenty thou- 
sand men. The American General was able 
to oppose to this tremendous force not more 
than six thousand men. After furnishing 
garrisons for Saltillo and Monterey, Taylor’s 
effective furcea in the field amounted to hut 
four thousand eight hundred men; but with 
this small and resolute army he marched out 
boldly to meet the Mexicans. A favorable 
battle gronnd was chosen at Buena Vista, four 
miles eouth of Saltillo. Here Taylor posted 
his army, and awaited the onset. 

On the 22d of February the Mexicans came 
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pouring through the gorges and over the hills, 
from the direction of San Luis Potosi. On 
approaching, Santa Anna demanded a sur- 
render, but was met with defiance. The real 
battle began on the morning of the 23d. 
The Mexicans firet attempted to outflank the 
American position, but the attempt was 
thwarted by the troops of Illinois, A heavy 
division was next thrown against the Amer- 
ican center, but thia attempt was also repelled, 
chiefly by the effectiveness of Captain Wash- 
ington’s artillery. The Mexicans then fell with 


v7 
volleys of grapeehot. A successful 
charge was then made by the American cav- 
alry, in which the losses were eevere. Against 
tremendous odds the battle was fairly wou, 
On the following uight the Mexicans, having 
lost nearly two thousand men, made uw precip- 
itate retreat. The American loss amounted, in 
killed, wounded, and miwing, to seven hun- 
dred and forty-vix. This was, however, the 





last of General Taylor's battles. He svon 
after left the field and returved to the United 
States. where he was received with great en- 





BOMBARDMENT OF SAN JUAN D'ULIOA. 


great force on the American left, where the 
Second Regiment of Indianians, acting under 
mistaken order, gave way, and the army 
was fora while in peril; but the troops of 
Kentucky and Mississippi were rallied to the 
breach; the men of Illinois and Indiana came 
bravely to the support, and the onset of the 
enemy was again hurled back. In the crisis 
of the struggle the Mexicans made a furious 
charge upon the batteries of Captain Bragg; 
but the gunners stood to their work, and the 
eolumns of Mexican lancers were scattered 








thusiasm. He was indeed, in the popular ee 
timation, the hero of the war. 

On the 9th of March, 1847, Cieneral Keott, 
having collected 2 compact army of twelve 
thousand men, landed to the south of Vera 
Crnz, nnd entered upon the Inst campaign of 
the war. In three days Vera Crnz was in- 
vested. Batteries were opencd ata distance 
of eight hundred yards, and a eannonade wns he- 
gun. On the water side, Vera Cruz was defended 
y the celebrated castle of San Juan d’Ulloa, 
which had been erected hy Spain in the early 
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part of the seventeenth century, at a cost of 
four million dollars. For four days the place 
was etormed with shot and shell from the fleet 
of Commodore Conner and the land batteries 
which Scott had planted on the shore. Life 
and property were swept away in a common 
ruin. The Americans were on the eve of as- 
saulting the town, when the humbled authori- 
ties came out and surrendered. 

‘Thus wae opened a route for the American 
advance from the coast to the capital. On the 
8th of April the first division, under General 
Twiggs, set out on the road to Jalapa. Gen- 
ara} Scott, at the head of the main army, im- 





Wrertip scorr. 


mediately followed. For several days the 
forces moved forward without serious opposi- 
tion, but on the 12th of the month the Amer- 
icans came upon Santa Anna, with an army 


of fifteen thousand men, strongly posted on : 


the heights and rocky pass of Cerro Gordo. 
The position appeared impregnable; but unless 
it should be carried, further advance was an 
impossibility. The army was accordingly ar- 
ranged for an assault, which by all the rules 
of war promised only disaster and ruin; but 
such was the spirit and impetuosity of the 
troope that the Gerieral did not hesitate to 
take the risk. On the morning of the 18th 


of April the attack was made, and before | 
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j Moonday every position of the Mexicans was 
j Successfully stormed. They were hurled from 
their fortifications and driven into a precip- 
itate rout. Nearly three thousand prisoners 
were captured, together with forty-three pieces 
of bronze artillery, five thousand muskets, and 
accoutrements enough to supply an army. 
; The American loss in killed and wounded 
| amounted to four hundred and thirty-one; 
| that of the Mexicans to fully a thousand. 

Santa Anna barely escaped with his life, 
leaving behind his private papers and his— 
wooden leg! 

The way thus opened, the victorious army 
pressed onward to Jalapa. On the 22d of the 
month the strong castle of Perote, crowning 
the peak of the Cordilleras, was taken without 
| 


resistance. Here the Americans captured an- 
other park of artillery and a vast amount of 
warlike stores. From this point General Scott 
turned to the south, and Jed his army against 
the ancient and sacred city of Puebla. 
Though the place contained a population of 
eighty thourand, no defense was made or at- 
tempted. It is one of the striking episodes of 
modern history that a handful of invaders, 
two thousand miles from their homes, should 
thus march unopposed through the gates of a 
| great foreign city. On the 15th of May the 
| army was quartered in Puebla. General Scott 
| now found his forces reduced to five thousand 
men, and deemed it prudent to pause until re- 
inforcements could reach him from Vera Cruz. 
At this juncture negotiations were again 
attempted; hut the foolish hardihood of the 
Mexicans preveuted satisfactory results. By 
j mideummer General Scott’s reinforcements ar- 
rived, swelling his numbers to eleven thousand 
. men. Leaving a small garrison in Puebla, he 
: get out, on the 7th of August, on his march 
; for the capital. The route now lay over the 
crest of the Cordillerax. Strong resistance 
| had been expected in the parses of the mount- 
ains; but the advance was unoppoeed, and the 
American army, sweeping over the heights, 
Jooked down on the valley of Mexico. Never 
; had a soldiery im a foreign land beheld s 
i grander scene. Clear to the horizon atretched 
‘a most living landscape of green fields, vil- 
Jages, and lakes—a picture too beautiful to be 

. torn with the dread enginery of war. 
Fifteen miles from the capital lay the 
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town of Ayotla. To this place the army now 
pressed forward, deacending from the mount- 
ains. Thos far the march had been along the 
great national road from Vera Cruz to Mexico. 
The remainder of the route, however, was 
occupied with fortifications both natural and 
artificial, and it seemed impossible to continue 
the direct march further. The army accord- 
ingly wheeled to the south from Ayotla, 
around lake Chalco, and thence westward to 
San Augustine. By this means the army was 
brought within ten miles of the capital. 
From San Augustine the approaches to the 
city were by long causeways across marshes 
and tho beds of bygone lakes. At the ends of 
these causeways were massive gutes, strongly 
defended. To the left of the line of march 
were the almost inaccessible positions of Con- 
treras, San Antonio, and Molino del Rey. To 
the front and beyond the marshes, and cluser 
to the city, Isy the powerful bulwarks of 
Churubusco and Chapultepec. The latter was 
8 castle of great strength, and seemed impreg- 
nable. These various outposts of the city 
were occupied by Santa Anna, with a force 
of fully thirty thousand Mexicans. The army 
of General Scott was not one-third as great in 
numbers, and yet with this small force he con- 
tinued to press on against the capital. 

The firat assaults were made on the 19th 
of August, by Generals Pillow and Twiggs, at 
Contreras. About night-fall the line of com- 
munications between this fortress and Santa 
Anna’a army was cut, and in the darkness of 
the following night an assailing column, led by 
General Persifer F. Smith, moved against the 
enemy’s position. The attack was delayed 
until sunrise, but at that hour the American 
column rushed forward with impetuosity, and 
ix thousand Mexicans were driven in rout and 
confusion from the fortifications. The Amer- 
ican division numbered fewer than four thou- 
aand: This was the first victory of the mem- 
orable 20th of August. A few hours Ister 
General Worth advanced on San Antonio, 
compelled an evacuation of the place, and 
routed the flying garrison. This was the second 
victory. Almost at the same time General 
Pillow led a column against one of the heights 
of Churubusco. Here the Mexicans had con- 
centrated in great force; but after a terrible 

* amault the position was taken by storm, and 





vm 


' the enemy scattered like chaff. This wae the 
i 


third triumph. The division of General Twiggs 
added 2 fourth victory by storming and hold- 
ing another height of Churubusco, while the 
Spt aud lost was achieved by Generals Shields 
| and Pierce. The latter confrunted Manta 
| Anua, who wax cuming with a large army to 
reinforce his garriwne, and turned him back 
| with large lowex. whole of the Mexican 
| army was now driven into the fortifications of 
Chapultepec. 

On the following morning the alarm nid 
treachery of the Mexican authorities were 
both strongly exhibited. A deputation came 
out to negotiate; but the intent was merely 
to gain time for strengthening the defenses, 
The terms proposed by the Mexicans were 
Preposterous when viewed in the light of 
the situation. General Scott, who did not 
consider his army vanquished, rejected the 
proposals with scorn, He, however, rested hie 

| men until the 7th of September before renow- 
ing hostilities. On the morning of the 8th 
General Worth was thrown forward to take 
Molino del Rey and Casa de Mata, which were 
the western defenses of Chapultepec, These 
places were defended hy abeut fourteen thou- 
I sand Mexicaus; but the Americans, after los- 
{ ing @ fourth of their number in the deaperate 
onset, Were again victorious. The batteries 
| 
| 
| 
t 
t 





were now turned on Chapultepce itself, and 
on the 13th of September that frow! citadel 
was carried hy xtorm. This exploit opened an 
avenue into the city. Through the San Cosme 
and Belen gates the conquering army swept 
resistlewsly, and at nightfall the soldiers of the 
Union were in the suburbs of Mexico. 
During the night Santa Anna and the offi- 
cers of the Government fled from the city, but 
not until they had turned loose from the pris- 
ons two thousand convicts, to fire upon the 
American army. On the following morning, 
before day-dawn, a deputation came forth from 
the city to beg for mercy. Thia time the mea- 
sengers were in earnest; but General Scott, 
wearied with trifling, turned them away with 
disgust. ‘'Forward!” was the order that rang 
along the American lines at sunrise. ‘The war- 
worn regiments swept into the beautiful streets 
i of the famous city, ‘and at seven o'clock the 
flag of the United States floated over the halls 
of pez Montezumas. It was the triumphant 
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ending of one of the most brilliant and strik- 
ing campaigns of modern history. 

The American army, 93 compared with the 
hosts of Mexico, had been but a handful. The 
smal} force which had left Vera Cruz on the 
march to the capital had lost considerably by 
Dattle and disease. Many detachmente had 
‘been posted en route to hold the line of com- 
munications, and for garrison duty in places 
taken from the enemy. The army bad thus 
dwindled until, after the battles of Churubusco 
and Chapultepec, fewer than siz thousand men 
were left to enter and hold the capital. The 
invasion had been remarkable in all its par 
ticulars. The obstacles which had to be over- 
come seemed insurmountable. There were 
walled cities to be taken, fortified mountain- 
passes to be carried by storm, and frowning 
castles with cannon on the battlements to be 
aveaulted by regiments whose valor and im- 
petuosity were their only protection and war- 
rant of victory. Yet the campaign was never 
seriously impeded. No foot of ground once 
taken from the Mexicans was yielded by false 
tactics or lost by battle. The army which 
accomplished this marvel, penetrating a far 
distant and densely peopled country, held by a 
proud race, claiming to be the descendants of 
Cortez and the Spanish heroes of the sixteenth 
century, aud denouncing at the outset the 
American soldiers as ‘* barbarians of the North,” 
was, in large part, an army of volunteers— 
a citizen eoldiery—which had risen from the 
States of the Union and marched to the Mex- 
iean border under the Union flag. 

Senta Anna, on leaving his conquered cap- 
ital, tarned about with his usual treachery, and 
attacked the American hospitals at Puebla. 
At this place about eighteen hundred of the 
American sick had been left in charge of 
Colonel Childs. For several day a gallant 
resistance was made by the enfeebled garrison, 
but the besiegers held out until General James 
H. Lane, on his march to the capital, fell 
upon them and drove them away. It was the 
closing stroke of the war—a contest in which 
the Americans, had gained every single vic- 
tory from first to last. 

The war ended with the complete over- 
throw of the military power of Mexico. Sants 
Anne, the President, was a fugitive. It was 
manifest to all the world that the war had 


ended, and it only remained to determine the 
conditions of peace. Never was a nation more 
completely prostrated than was the Mexican 
Republic. In the winter of 1847-48 Ameri- 
can ambassadors met the Mexican Congress, in 
seasion’ at Guadalupe Hidalgo, and on the 2d 
of February a treaty was concluded between. 
the two nations, The terme were promptly 
ratified by the two governments, and on the 
4th of the following July, President Polk ie 
sued a proclamation of peace. By this im- 
portant treaty the boundary-line between Mex- 
ico and the United States was fixed as follows: 
The Rio Grande, from its mouth to the south- 
ern limit of New Mexico; thence westward 
along the southern, and northward along the 
western boundary of that Territory to the 
river Gila; thence down that river to its con- 
fluence with the Colorado; thence westward to 
the Pacific Ocean. Thus was the whole of 
‘New Mexico and Upper California relinquished 
to the United States. Mexico guaranteed the 
free navigation of the Gulf of California and 
the river Colorado from its mouth to the con- 
finence of the Gila. In consideration of these 
territorial acquisitions and privileges, the 
United States agreed to surrender the places 
ocoupied by the American army in Mexico, to 
pay that country fifteen million dollars, and 
to assume all debts due from the Mexican 
Government to American citizens, said debts 
not to exceed three million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, It was thus that the territory 
of the United States was spread out in one 
broad belt from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
On the north, however, the boundary-line 
between the American Republic and the do- 
minions of Great Britain had never been defi- 
nitely determined. The next question which 
the United States had to confront was the de- 
termination of this line, and in doing so they 
were obliged to deal with an adversary very 
different in character from Mexico. The 
Oregon boundary bad been in dispute from 
the first decade of the century. By the terms 
of the treaty of 1818 the international line 
between the United States and the British 
Dominions had been carried westward from 
the north-western extremity of the Lake. of 
the Woods to the crest of the Rocky Mount- 
sins, but from that point to the Pacific no 
agreement could be reached. As early as 
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1807, and again in 1818 and 1826, the United | 


States bad formally claimed the parallel of 
fifty-four degrees and forty minutes; but this 
houndary Great Britain refused to accept. 

By a convention held in August of 1827, 
it was agreed by the two powers that the vast 
helt of territory west of the Rocky Mountains 
und between the parallels of forty-nine degrees 
and fifty-four degrees and forty minutes should 
remain open indefinitely and impartially for 
the joint occupancy of British and American 
citizens. Great Britain named the forty-ninth 
parallel as the true boundary, and stoutly 
maintained it, By the agreement just referred 
to the difficulties between the two nations were 
obviated for sixteen years; but thoughtful 
statesmen, both British and American, became 
alarmed Jest a question of #0 much importance, 
not settled on any permanent basis, should yet 
involve the two nations in war. 

Negotiations were accordingly renewed. In 
1843 the American minister resident at St. 
James again proposed the parallel of fifty-four 
degrees and forty minutes; but the proposition 
was rejected. In the following year the British 
ambassador at Washington again suggested 
the forty-niuth parallel as the true boundary; 
but to this the American Government refused 
to accede. At this juncture war with Mexico 
broke out, and with it came the prospective 
extension of the territory of the United States 

“to the south-west. The views of the Admin- 
istration in regard to the north-western bound- 
ary were relaxed with the prospect of Texas, 
New Mexico, and California. Here again we 
see underlying the controversy the still greater 
question of American slavery. If the United 
States had maintained its claim to fifty-four 
degrees and forty minutes as her north-western 
boundary, they would have acquired a terri- 
ritory in that region, inaccessible to slavery, 
and extensive enough for ten free States as 
large as Indiana) The Government, then 
strongly dominated by pro-alavery sentiments, 
Jooked with little or no enthusiasm upon this 


prospective enlargement of free territory, so | 


that while the Administration was struggling, 


by the Mexican War and by purchase, to : 


procure a south-western empire for the spread 


nity to obtain a free north-western empire to 
‘pass unimproved. 


© of this treaty— expe 
of human slavery, she permitted the opportu- : party—that the poli 


i as " Free Trade and Sailurs’ Righta” hist be 
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The matter involved came to an issue on 
the 15th of June, 1846, when the question was 
definitely settled by a treaty. Every point in 
the long-standing controversy was decided in 
favor of Great Britain. In the many diplo- 
matical contentions between that country and 
our own, the United States have always been 
able to maintain their position, with this single 
exception of the north-western boundary. The 
complete surrender to the British Government 
in this particular was little less than ignomin- 
ious, and can be accounted for only on the 
ground that the Government of the United 
States, as it then was, waa iniiflerent to the 
extension of her domains in the direction of 
freedom. However this may be, the forty- 
ninth parallel was established as tho inter 
national boundary, from the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains to the middle of the channel 
which separates the Continent from Van- 
couver’s Island ; thence southerly through the 
middle of said channel and through Fuca’s 
Btraits, to the Pacific. Vancouver's Island 
iteelf was awanled to Great Britain, and the 
free navigation of the Columbia River was 
granted to the Hudson Bay Company and 
other British subjects on the same conditions 
as those imposed on citizens of the United 
States, The treaty wus totally unfavoruble to 
the interestx of the American Republic, and 
was denounced by many ox actually dishonor 
able. It is certuin that better terms might 
have been demanded and obtained,” 

Within a few days after the signing of the 
treaty of peace with Mexion, an event orcurred 
in California which spread excitement through- 
out the civilized world, A laborer employed 
by Captain Sutter to cut a mill-race on the 
American Fork of Sacramento River discovered 
some pieces of gold in the sand where he was 
digging. With further search, other particles 
were found. The news spread as if borne on 
the wind. From all quarters adventurers 
eame flcking. Other explorations fed to 
further revelations of the precious metal. For 
a while there seemed no end to the discoy- 





‘Such wan the indignation of the opponents 
lly the 
hattle ery 


Forty, or Fight,” bevame almost as popular a 














the War of 1812, 
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eries—no limit to the quantity of gold, which 
might be had for picking up. Straggling 
gold-huiters sometimes gathered in a few hours 
the value of five hundred dollars. The intel- 
ligence went flying through the States to the 
Atlantic, nnd then to the ends of the world. 
Men thousands of miles away were, crazed 
with excitement. Workshops were shut up, 
business houses abandoned, fertile farms left 
tenantless, offices dezerted. As yet the over- 


has never been overestimated. Nor is their 
Tichness yet exhausted. 

In the year 1846 an Act was passed in 
Congress for the organization of the Surrn- 
sontan IneriruTion at Washington City. 
Twenty-two years previously an eminent Eng- 
lishman, a chemist and philanthropist, named 
James Smithson,’ bad died at Genoa, bequeath- 
ing, on certain conditions, a large sum of 
money to the United States. In the fall of 





MINEES OF FORTY-NINE. 


land routes to California were scarcely dis- 
covered; nevertheless, thousands of eager 
adventurers started from the States on the 
long, long journey across the mountains and 
plains. Before the end of 1850, San Fran- 
cisco had grown from a miserable Spanish 
village of huts to a city of fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. By the close of 1852, California 
had a population of more than a quarter of a 
million. The importance of the gold-mines 
of California to the industries of the country 


1838, by the death of Smithson’s nephew, the 
proceeds of the estate, amounting at that time 
to $515,000, were secured by the agent of the 
National Government, and deposited in the 
mint. It had been provided in Smithson’s 
will that the bequest should be used for the 


1 Until after bis graduation at Oxford, in 1786, 
this remarkable man was known by the name of 
James Louis Macie, Afterward, of his own accord, 
he chose the name of his reputed father, Hugh 
Smith, Duke of Northumberland. 
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establishment at Washington City of ‘‘an in- The Act of Establichment provided that the 
stitution for the increase and diffusion of — iustitution te be founded from Smithson's be- 
knowledge among men.” In order to carry ; quest xhould be named, in his honer, the 
Smithsonian Institution; that the aime 
should be under the immediate comrol of 
nts, composed of the Prox 
lent, View-president. dudg 
preme Court, and other principal 6 
of the 

nd, amounting at that 
time, with accrued interest. to & WH), 

should be Joaned 
ever to the United 
Btatca at per cent: 
that out ef the pro- 
ceeds, together with 
Congre al appro- 


ADVENTURERS EN ROUTE OVERLAND TO CALIFORNIA. 


out the great designs of the testator, an ample’ | priations and private gifts, buildings should be 


plan of organization was prepared by John | provided suitable to maintain a museum of 
Quincy Adams, laid before Congress, and, after | natural history, a cabinet of mincrals, a chem- 
some modifications, adopted. { ieal Jaboratory, a gallery of art, and a library. 
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Professor Joseph Henry, of Princetun Col- 
lege, was chosen secretary of the institution, 
and the plan of organization waa speedily and 
suocessfully carried out. The reault haa been 
the establishment in the United States of one 
of the moat beneficent institutions known in 
the history of mankind. The Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge already amount to 
nearly thirty volumes quarto, and the future 
ig destined to yield still richer results in widen- 
ing the boundaries of human thought and 
increasing the happinezs of men. 

On the 8th of June, 1845, Ex-Preaident 
Andrew Jackson died at his home, called the 
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Hermitage, near Nashville. The veteran 
warrior and statesman had lived to the age of 
seventy-cight. On the 28d of February, 1848, 
Ex-President John Quincy Adama died, at the 
City of Washington. After hia retirement 
from the Presidency he had been chosen to 
represent hia district in Congress. In that 
badly he had displayed the moat remarkable 
abilities and patriotism. There he acquired 


the well-earned snbriquet of the ‘Old Man | 


Eloquent.” At the time of his decease he 
waza member of the House of Representatives. 
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In 1848, Wisconsin, the last of the five 
great States formed from the Territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, was admitted into the 
Union. The new commonwealth came with a 
population of two hundred and fifty thousand, 
and an area of nearly fifty-four thousand square 
miles, In the establishment of the western 
boundary of the State, by an error of survey- 
ing, the St. Croix River, inetead of the Missis- 
sippi, was fixed as the line, by“which Wiscon- 
sin lost to Minnesota a considerable district 
rightfully belonging to her territory. 

The vast extension of the National domain 
and the increaze of internal interests in 
the United States, now 
fully justified the estab- 
lishment of a new Cabinet 
office, known as the De- 
partment of the Interior. 
This was done near the 
close of Polk's Adminis. 
tration. To the three 
original departments of 
the Government as organ- 
ized under the Administra- 
tion of Washington had 
adready been added the 
offices of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and Secretary of the 
Navy. The Attorney- 
General of the United 
States had also come to 
be recognized as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. The 
duties assigned to the De- 
partments of State and 
Treasury had now become 
80 manifold aa to require a division of labor and 
the establishment of a separate office. A cer 
tain part of these duties were accordingly sa 
signed to what was at first known as the Home 
Department, and soon afterwards the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. In the beginning of the 
following Administration, the new Secretary- 
ship was first filled by General Thomas Ewing, 
of Ohio. 

Such were the leading events of the Ad- 
ministration of Polk. Near its close the peo- 


: ple became, as uaual, much excited about the 


He was struck with paralysis in the very seat : 
from which he had so many times electrified . 


the nation with his fervid and cogent oratory. 


succession to the Presidential office. Instead 
of two candidates, three well-known personages 
were presented for the suffragea of the people, 
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General Lewis Cass, of Michigan, war nom- 
inated by the Democrats, and General Zach- 
ary Taylor by the Whigs. Meanwhile, the 
accession of vast and unoccupied territories 
had aroused to considerable vigor the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the country. At the 
first this sentiment was expressed in stinple op- 
position to the extension of aluvery into the 


then unoccupied vational domains. As the . 
representative Sf this sentiment, and the party - 


founded thereon, Ex-President Martin Van | 


Buren was brought forward as the FreeSoil 
candidate for the Presidency. 


The particular : 


circumstances which gave rise to the new | 


party, destined in future times tu play so 
important a part in the history of the 
country, may well be narrated. 

Most of the isaues on which the Free- 
Soil party was based grew out of the Mex- 
ican War and the terms of the treaty with 
which it was concluded. In 1846, David 
Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, introduced into 
Congress a Dill to prohibit slavery in all the 
territory which might be secured by treaty 
with Mexico. This proposition was the 
key to al! that ensued on the line of op- 
position to the extension of slavery. The 
pill was defeated; but the advocates of the 
meaaure, thenceforth called the Wirmot 
Proviso, formed themselves into a party, 
and in June of 1848 nominated Van 
Buren for the Presidency. The real con- 
teat, however, lay between Generals Cass 
and Taylor. The position of the Whigs 
and the Demoorats on the question of 
slavery, especially in its relation to the Ter- 
ritories, had not as yet been clearly defined, 
and as s consequence the election was 
Jeft, in considerable measure, to turn on the 
personal popolarity of the two candidates. 
The memory of General Taylor's recent vic- 
tories in Mexico, and the democratic aspects of 
his character in general, prevailed, and he was 
elected by a large majority. As Vice-Presi- 
dent, Millard Fillmore, of New York, was 
chosen. Thus closed the agitated and not in- 
glorious Administration of President Polk. 

Zachary Taylor was a Virginian by birth, 
a Kentuckinn by breeding, a soldier by pro- 
fession, 2 Whig in polities, He was born on 
the 24th of September, 1784. His father was 
Colonel Richard Taylor, an officer in the Rev- 


a 


vlutionary War. In the year 1785 the family 
removed to Kentucky, where the father died. 
In the War cf 1812 young Teylor distin. 
guished himeelf in the North-west, eapecially 
in the defenee of Fort Harrizon against the 
Indians, In the Seminole War he here a con 
spicuous part. But hix grentest renown was 
won in Mexico. In that conflict, according 
to the popular estimation, he outshined Ge 
eral Seott, and his popularity made casy his 
way to the Presidency. His reputation, which 
was strictly military, was enviable, and his 
character above reproach. Hix Administra- 
tion began with a renewal of the question 














ZACHARY TATION. 


about slavery in the Territories. California, 
the Eldorado of the-West, was the origin of 
the dispute, which now broke out with in- 
creased violence. 

To his firat message the new President ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the Californians, 
and advised the formation of a State Govern- 
ment preparatory to admission into the Union. 
The people of California promptly accepted 
the suggestion, and a convention of delegates 
was held at Monterey, in September of 1849. 
A constitution prohibiting slavery wais framed, 
submitted to the people, and adopted with but 
little opposition. Under this instrament Peter 
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H. Burnet was elected governor. 
of a General Assembly were chosen, and on 
the 20th of December, 1849, the new govern- 
ment was organized at San José. At the same 
time a petition, in the usual form, was for 


warded to Congress acking for the udmission { 


of Oulifurnia as a State. 

The presentation of this petition in Congress 
waa the signal for a bitter controversy. 
scenes attendant upon the admission of Mis- 
souri were now reénacted; but the parts were 
reversed. As in that great debate, Congress 
and the people were sectionally divided. The 
proposition to admit California was in general 
supported by the representatives of the North 
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and opposed by those of the South. The 
ground of opposition was that the Missouri 
Compromise Line, in its extension to the Pa- 
cific, crossed California, whereby » part of the 


proposed State was open to the institution of | 
slavery, and this by an Act of Congress which - 


no Territorial legislation could abrogate. For 
thia reason the Southern Congreesmen gener- 
ally claimed that California ought to be re- 
jected until the restriction on slavery should 
he removed. The reply of the Northern Rep- 
resentatives waa more moral, but less logical. 
They said that the argument of the opponents 
of the bill for admission could apply only to a 


part, aud not the whole, of California; that : 


The ! 
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; the Missouri Compromire had respect only to 
‘ the Louisiana Purchase, and that California 
~ eould not be regarded as included in that pur- 
chase; that the people of the proposed State 
‘ had, in any event framed their Constitution 
{| to anit themselves. Such was the issue. The 
| debates grew’ more and more violent, until 
! the stability of the Union was seriously 
! threatened. 
1 Meanwhile, other difficulties’ arose with re- 
| spect to the territory obtained by the Mexican 
treaty, Texas set up a claim to New Mexico 
2s a part of her domains; but the claim was 
| resisted by the people of Santa Fé, who de- 
| sired a separate government. A serious issue 
| Was thus raised between the State and the 
: Territory, requiring the interference of Con- 
| gress. By this time the people of the South 
j in general had begun to clamor loudly and 
bitterly with reapect to the escape of fugitive 
slaves. It was claimed that the bondmen of 
the South fleeing from service were received, 
on crossing the borders of the free States, by 
Abolitionists, and were aided in effecting a final 
escape from their masters. A counter-cry was 
raised by the opponents of slavery, who de- 
manded that in the District of Columbia at 
: least, where the national authority was para- 
mount, where no State Constitution guaran- 
teed the existence of the institution, the slave- 
trade should be abolished. The controversy 


! increased in heat slong the whole line, and 


there was everywhere manifested between the 
parties a spirit of suspicion, recrimination, and 
anger. 

Tt was at this epoch that the illustrious 
| Henry Clay appeared for the last time as a 
| conspicuous figure in the councils of his 
i country. He came, as he had come before, 
in the character of a peacemaker. His known 
predilection for éompromise, especially on sec-. 
tional questions within the United States, was 
once more manifested in full force. In the 
spring of 1850, while the questions above re- 
ferred to were under hot discussion in Con- 
gress, Clay was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee of thirteen, to whom all the matters 
under discussion were referred. On the 9th 
of May in that year he reported to Congress 
! the celebrated Om~rpus Bux, covering most 
of the points in dispute. The provisions of 
this important bill were as follows: Fret, the 
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admission of California as a free State, under { 
the Constitation already adopted; second, the | 
formation of new States, not exceeding four in 
number, out of the Territory of Texas, said 
Btates to permit or exclude slavery, aa the 
people thereof should determine; third, the ; 
organization of Territorial Governments for | 
New Mexico and Utah, withont conditions on 
the question of slavery ; fourth, the establish- 
ment of the present boundary-line between : 
Texas and New Mexico, and the payment to ; 
Texas, for surrendering New Mexico, the sum ! 
of ten million dollars from the natiunal treas- 
ury; fifth, the enactment of a more rigor- 
ous Jaw for the recovery of fugitive slaves; 
sixth, the abolition of the slave-trade in 
the District of Columbia. 

With the report of the Omnibus Bill 
to Congress the debates broke out anew, 
and seemed likely to be interminable. In 
the midst of the discussion that ensued, 
and while the issue was still undecided, 
President Taylor fell sick and suddenly 
died, on the 9th of July, 1850. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, Mr. Fillmore at once took the 
oath of office and entered upon the dutiea 
of the Presidency. A new Cabivet was 
also formed, with Daniel Webster at the 
head as Secretary of State. Notwith- 
standing the death of the chief magistrate, 
the Government, as in the case of the 
decease of Harrison, again moved on 
without disturbance. 

In Congress the discussion of the Com- 
promise measures continued until autumn, 
when the views of Mr. Clay, sustained as 
they were by his own eloquence, at length 
prevailed. On the 18th of September the last 
clause was adopted, and the whole received the 
sanction of the President. Hereupon the ex- 
citement throughout the country rapidly abated, 
and the distracting controversy seemed at an 
end. Viewed in the light of subsequent events, 
however, the peaceful condition that ensued 
was only superficial. The deep-seated evil 
remained. At this time there were very few, 
if any, American statesmen who had discerned 
the bottom of the trouble which had arisen 
from time to time for more than a quarter of 
a century, and which was destined, in spite of 
all compromise, to appear and reappear until 


aT 


it should be cat from the body of American . 
life with the keen edge of the sword. 

For the present, however, there was quiet. 
The Compromise acts of 1850 were the last, 


‘ and perhaps the greatest, of those teniporary, 


pacific measures which were originated aud 
carried through Congrexe by the genius of 
Henry Clay. Shortly afterwarda he bade 


adieu to the Senate, and sought at hia beloved 
Ashland a brief rest from the arduous cares 
of public life. 

The passage of the Omnibus Bill was 
atrictly a political vettlement, 


The event soon 
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showed that the moral convictions of few men 
were altered by its provisions. Public opinion 
was virtually the same as before. In the North 
appeared a general, indefivite, and growing 
hostility to slavery; in the South, a fixed 
and resolute purpose to defend and to extend 
that institution. To the President, whose party 
was in the ascendency in most of the Free 
States, the measure was fatal. For, although 
lis Cabinet had advised him to sigu the bill, 
the Whigs were at heart opposed to the Fugi- 
tive- Slave Law; and wher he gave his assent, 
they turned coldly from him. In the Whig 
Convention two years afterwards, although the 
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policy of the President, with the usual polit- 
ical hypocrisy, was indorsed and approved— 
having a vote in its favor of 227 against 60— 
not twenty votes could be obtained in the 
Northern States for his renomination. Thus 
do political parties punish their leaders for 
hesitating to espouse a principle which the 
parties themselves are afraid to avow. 

‘While the debates on the Compromise 
measures were still in progress in Congress, 
the attention of the country was turned with 
some interest to the affairs of Cuba. A law- 
less attempt was made by 4 few American 
adventurers to gain possession of that island. 
It was thought by the insurrectionists that the 
Cubans were ready to throw off the Spanish 
yoke and to appeal to the United States for 
annexation. In order to encourage such a 
movement General Narciso Lopez, a Spanish 
American soldier, organized an expedition in 
the South, and on the 19th of May, 1850, 
effected a landing, with a considerable body 
of followers, at Cardenas, a port of Cuba. 
There was, however, no uprising in hia favor. 
Neither the Cubans themselves nor the Spanish 
soldiers in the island joined the ineurgent’s 
standard, and Lopez was obliged to seek safety 
by returning to Florida. But he was not sat- 
isfied with his experience as a revolutionist. 
In the following year he renewed the attempt, 
and, with o band of four hundred and eighty 
men, a second time landed in Cuba. They 
were, however, attacked, defeated, and cap- 
tured by an overwhelming force of Spaniards. 
Lopez and the ringleaders were taken to 
‘Havana, tried, condemned, and executed. 

It was couceded that the first annual mes- 
sage of President Fillmore was a document of 
unusual ability. Many important measures 
were discussed and laid before Congress for the 
consideration of that body. Among these were 
the following: A system of cheap and uniform 
postage; the establishment, in connection with 
the Department of the Interior, of a Bureau of 
Agriculture ; liberal appropriations for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors; the building 
of a national asylum for disabled and destitute 
seamen; a permauent tariff, with specific 
duties on imports and discrimination in favor 
of American manufactures; the opening of 
commanicstion between the Misissippi and 
the Pacific coast; a settlement of the land dif 


ficulties in California; an act for the retire- 
ment of supernumerary officers of the army 
and navy; and a board of commissiones to 
adjust the claims of private citizens against the 
Government of the United Statea. Only two 
of these recommendations—the asyluin for 
sailors and the settlement of the land claims 
in California—were carried into effect. For 
the President's party were in a minority in 
Congress, and the majority refused or neg- 
lected to approve his measures. 

At this epoch, still another and serious 
trouble arose between the United States and 
Great Britain. According to the oxisting 
treaties hetween the two countries the coast 
fisheries of Newfoundland belonged exclusively 
to England, but outside of a line drawn three 
miles from the shore the American fisherman 
had equal rights and privileges. In course of 
time a contention sprang up between the 
fishermen of the two nationalities as to the 
location of the line. Should the same be 
drawn from one headland to another, #0 as to 
give all the bays and inlets to Great Britain? 
or should it be made to conform to the irreg- 
ularities of the coast? Under the latter con- 
struction, American fishing-vessela might sail 
into the hays and harbors, and there ply their 
trade. But this privilege waa denied by Great 
Britain, and the quarre] arose to such a height 
that both nations sent men-of-war, into the 
contested waters. The difficulty began in 
1852, and extended over a period of two years. 
At length reason triumphed over passion, and 
the difficulty was happily settled by negotia- 
tion. The right to take fish in any of the bays 
of the British possessions outside of a marine 
league from the shore was conceded to Amer- 
ican fishermen. 

The summer of 1852 was noted for the 
visit of the Hungarian patriot, Louis Kossuth, 
to the United States. He made a tour of the 
country, and was everywhere received with 
enthusiastic admiration. It was at this time 
that Austria and Russia had united against 
Hungary, and had overthrown the liberties of 
that land. Kossuth came to America to plead 
the cause of his country and to conciliate pub- 
lic opinion in behalf of the cause which he 
represented. He also sought to obtain euch 
sid as might be privately given to him by 
those favorable to Hungarian liberty. His 
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migeion was highly successful, and elthough the 
long-established policy of the United States, not 
to have entanglements and alliances with 
foreign nations, forbade the Goverument to 
interfere in behalf of Hungary, yet the people 
in their private capacity gave to the cause of 
freedom in that laud abundant contributions. 

To this epoch in our history belong the first 
endeavors on the part of explorers to make 
known the regiona about the North~ Pole. 
Systematic attempta were now made to enter 


of Franklin, but returned without success, 
Heary Grinnell, a wealthy merchant of New 
York, fitted out several vemela at his own ex- 
pense, put them under command of Lieutennut 
De Haven, and sent them tw the North; but 
in vain. The Government came tu Grinnell's 
aid. Iu 1883 an Arctic squadron was equipped 
and the commuud given to Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane; but this expedition ale, though rich in 
scientific results, returned without the diseov- 
ery of Franklin. 
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and explore the Arctic Ocean. As early na 
1845, Sir John Franklin, one of the bravest of 
English seamen, sailed on a voyage of discoy- 
ery to the extreme North. Believing in the 
possibility of 2 passage through au open polar 
sea into the Pacific, he made his way to an 
unknown distance in thet direction; but the 


extent of his success was never ascertained. | 


‘Years went by, and no tidings came from the 

daring sailor. It was only known that he had 

passed the country of the Esquimaux. Other 

expeditions were at length eent out im search 
Vou. IV.—6. 


The first half of the new decade was marked 
by the death of a number of distinguished 
men, On the 31st of March, 1850, Senator 
John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, payed 
away. His death was much lamented, es 
pecially in his own State, to whose interests he 
had devoted the energies of his life. His 
earnestness and zeal and powers of dehate 
placed him in the front rank of American ora- 
tors, As a statesman, however. he was wed- 
ded to the destructive theory of State Right=; 


+ and the advocacy of this doctrine against the 
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supremacy of Congress and the nation has placed 
him on a lower level than that of his great 
contemporaries, Webster and Clay. At the 
age of sixty-eight he fell from his place, like a 
ecarred oak of the forest, never to rise again. 
Then followed the death of the President, al- 
ready mentioned. Then, on the 28th of June, 
1852, Henry Clay, having fought his last bat- 
tle, sank to rest. On the 24th of the following 
October the illustrious Daniel Webster died at 
his home at Marshfield, Massachusetts. The 
place of Secretary of State, made vacant by 
his death, was conferred on Edward Everett. 
In Europe the news of Lopez’s ridiculous i 
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invasion of Cuba created great excitement. 
Notwithstanding the distinct disavowal of his 
proceedings by the Government of the United 
States, and the immediate dismissal of the 
officer at New Orleana who had allowed the 
expedition of Lopez to escape from that port, 
the Governments of Great Britain and France 
affected to believe that the covert aim and 
purpose of the United States was to acquire 
Cuba by conquest—that the American Gov- 
ernment was really behind the absurd fissco 
of Lopez. 

Acting upon this theory the British and 
French ministers proposed to the American 
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Government to enter into a Tripartite Treaty, 
so-called, in which each of the contracting na- 
tions was to disclaim then and forever all in- 
tention of gaining possession of Cuba. To this 
proposal Mr, Everett replied in one of the 
ablest papers ever issued from the American 
Department of State. He informed Great 
Britain and France that the annexation of 
Cuba was fureign to the policy of hia Govern- 
ment; that the project was regarded by the 
Tnited States as a measure hazardous and im- 
politic; that entire good faith would be kept 
with Spain and with ali nations, but that the 
Federal Government did not recognize in any 
European power the right to meddle with 
affairs purely American, and that, in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine set forth by 
President Monroe, any such interference 
“would be regarded as an affront to the 
sovereignty of the United States. Such 
were the Jast matters of importance con- 
nected with the Administration of Presi- 
dent Fillmore. 

The time now drew on for another 
Presidential election, and the puolitital 
parties marshaled their forces for the con- 
test. Franklin Pierce, of New Hamp- 
shire, was put forward as the candidate 
of the Democratic party, and General 
Winfield Scott as the choice of the Whigs. 
The question at iseue, so far az one could 
be formulated, was the Compromise Acts of 
1850. But the parties, strangely enough, 
instead of being divided on that issue, 
were for once agreed as to the wisdom and 
justice of the measure. Both the Whig 
and Democratic platforms stoutly reif- 
firmed the principles of the Omnibus Bill, 
by which the dissensions of the country had 
heen quieted. 

The philosophic eye may discover in this 
unanimity the exact conditions of the univer- 
sal revolt against the principles 50 stoutly 
affirmed. Certain it is that when the two po- 
litical parties in any modern nation agree to 
maintain @ given theory and fact, that theory 
and fact are destined to speedy overthrow. 
The greater the unanimity the more certain 
the revolution. It was so in the present in- 
stance. Although the Whigs and Democrats 
agreed as to the righteousness of the Omnibus 
Bill, a third party arose whose members, 
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whether Whigs or Democrats, doubted and | 
denied the wisdom of the Compromise of 1850, 
and declared that all the Territories of the | 
United States ought to be free. John P. 
Hale, of New Hampshire, was put forward as 
the candidate of this Free-Soil party, and the 
largeness of his vote showed unmistakably the 
approach of the coming storm. Mr. Pierce, 
however, was elected by a handsome majority, 
and William R. King, of Alabama, was chosen 
Vice-President. 

Franklin Pierce was a native of New : 
Hampshire, a graduate of Bowdoin College, | 
a lawyer by profession, a politician, a 
general in the Mexican War, a statesman 
of considerable ability. Mr. King, the 
Vice-President, had for a long time rep- 
resented Alabama in the Senate of the 
United States. On account of failing | 
health he was sojourning in the ialand 
of Cuba at the time of the inauguration, 

‘and there received the oath of office. 
Growing still more feeble, he returned to 
his own State, where he died on the 18th 
of April, 1853. As Secretary of State 
under the new Administration, William 
L. Marcy, of New York, was chosen. 

At the epoch of the accession of Pierce 
to the Presidency, the attention of the 
country began to be called again to the 
necessity of improved means of communi- 
cation between the East and West. Rail- 
roads had now been extended across the 
older States of the Union and had at 
length reached the Mississippi River; but 
the vast territories lying west of the Father 
of Waters were atill unexplored, except 
by the slow-going movements of primi- 
tive times. The question of a Pacific railroad ! 
was now agitated, and as early as the summer 
of 1853 = corps of engineers was eent out by | 
the Government to explore a suitable route. j 
At the first the enterprise was regarded by a 
majority of the people as visionary; but the 
intelligent minority discerned clearly enough 
the feasibility, and indeed the inevitable suc- 
cem, of the enterprise. In the same year of 
sending out the engineers the disputed bound- 
ary between New Mexico and the Mexican 
province: of Chihushua was satisfactorily set- | 
fled. The maps on which the former tréaties | 
with Mexico had been based were found to be | 
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erroneous. Santa Anna, who had again be- 
come President of the Mexican Republic, at- 
tempted to take advantage of the error, and 
sent an army to oocupy the territory between 
the true and the false boundary. Thie action 
wae resisted by the authorities of New Mexico 
and the United States, and at one time a 
second war with the Mexicans seemed proba- 
ble. The difficulty was adjusted, however, by 
the purchase of the doubtful claim of New 
Mexico. This transaction, known aa the 
Gadaden Purchase, led to the erection of the 
new Teeny of Arizona. 








ee ee 

In 1853 formal intercourse was opened 
between the United States and the Empire of 
Japan. Hitherto, in accordance with Oriental 
policy, the Japanese ports had been closed 
against the versels of Christian nations. Jn 
order to remove this foolish and injurious. re- 
striction, Commodore Perry, son of Oliver H. 
Perry, of the War of 1812, sailed with his 
squadron into the bay of Yedo. When 
warned to depart, he explained to the Japanese 
officers the sincere desire of the United States 
to enter into a commercial treaty with the 
Emperor. After much delay and hesitancy 
on the part of the Japanese Government, con- 


9% 
gent was obtained, and an interview was held 
between that august pereonage and Commodore 
Perry. An audience was obtained on the 14th 
of July, and the American officer laid before 
the dusky monarch a letter fram the President 
of the United States. The Government of 
Japan, however, was wary of accepting the 
proposition, and it was not until the spring of 
1854 that 9 treaty was effected. The privi- 
leges of commerce were then conceded to 
American vessels, and two ports of entry were 
designated for their use. 

While these events were happening in the 
far East thie second World’s Fair was opened, 
in the Crystal Palace, New York. It was the 
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beginning of the era of international exposi- 
tions. The Palace,-which had been erected at 
the American metropolis, was: @ ‘marvel in 
architecture, being built exclusively of iron 
and glass. Thousands of specimens of the 
arts and manufactures of all civilized nations 
were put on exhibition within the spacious 
building. The enterprise and inventive genius 
of the whole nation were quickened into a 
new life by the display, and an impetus was 
given to this method of stimulating the in- 
dustries and arts of the nation. The sequel 
has shown that these international exhibitions 
are among the happiest fruits of an enlight- 
ened age. 


‘The lawless expedition of Lopez into Cuba ! 
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was soon followed by the still greater filibus- 
tering expeditions of General William Walker 
into Central America, . This audacious and 
unscrupulous adventurer began his operations 
in 1858. He first gathered a band of followers 
in California, and escaping from the port of 
San Francisco, made a descent on La Pas, in 
Old California. In the following gpring, he 
marched overland, with a hundred men, into 
the State of Sonora, and there set up the 
standard of revolt. His band, however, were 
soon scattered and himeelf made prisoner. In 
May of 1854 he was aubjected to a trial by 
the sothorities of San Francisco, but waa ac- 
quitted. Not satisfied with his experiences, 
he a second time raised a 
band, numbering sixty- 
two, and with this hand- 
ful proceeded to Central 
America. He was now 
joined by a regiment of 
insurgent natives, and 
with these he fought and 
gained a battle at Rivas, 
on the 29th of June, 
1855. In the eecond 
conflict, at Virgin Bay, 
he was aleo successful. 
Desultory fighting con- 
tinued until the follow- 
ing summer, when hia 
influence had become 50 
great that he wae elected 
President of Nicara- 
gua. Soon afterwards 
there was a change in 
his fortunes, A great insurrection ensued 
against his authority, and the other Central 
American States, assisted by the Vanderbilt 
Steamship Company, whose rights ho had 
violated, combined against him. He was 
overthrown, and on the 1st of May, 1857, was 
again made prisoner. In ‘a chort time, how- 
ever, he was foot-loose, and, making his way to 
New Orleans, he succeeded in organizing a 
third company of adventurere—men who had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. On 
the 25th of November he was successful in 
reaching Punta Arenas, Nicaragua, but within 
less than a month he was obliged to surrender 
to Commodore Paulding, of the United States 
Navy. He was taken as a captive to New 
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York, but, regaining his liberty, he continued 
his scheming, and in June of 1860 reached 
Central America for the third time. He now 
eommanded a considerable foree. With his 
army he made a descent on Truzillo, Hon- 
duras; bot the President. of that State, as- 
sisted by a British man-of-war, soon over- 
powered and captured 
nearly the whole band. 
On the 8d of Sep- 
tember, Walker was 
brought to trial by = 
court-martial at Trux- 
illo, was condemned 
and shot, The cour- 
age with which he met 
his fate has half re- 
deemed his forfeited 
fame, and left after 
timesin doubt whether 
he shall be called fa- 
natic or hero." 

To Pierce's Ad- 
ministration belongs 
the episode in Amer- 
ican history known as 
the Marrm Koezra 
Arrarm. Martin 
Koazta had been a 
leader in the Hunga- 
rian revolt against 
Austria, in 1849. 
After the suppression 
of the rebellion he fled 
to Turkey, whence he 
was demanded by the 
Austrian Government 
aa a refugee and 
traitor, The Turkish 
authorities, however, 
refused to give him 
up, bat agreed that 
he should be sent 
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i lum, eame hither, and took out hie papers of 
| intention, but not the papers of complete 
naturalization, In 1854 he returned to Tur- 
| key, contrary, as it was alleged, to hie former 
promise. At the city of Smyrna he received 
8 passport from the American Consul there, 
| and went ashore. The Austrian Consul at 





into exile to some 
foreign land, never to return. Koerta there- 
upon chose the United States as his aay- 


‘The post Joaquin Miller, claiming to have 
been a member of Walker's band in the first 
invasion of Central America, bas affectionately em- 
balmed the memory of his brave leader in a poem, 
With Walker in which might well 
eonciliate the good opinion of posterity. . 





‘WALEZR BEFORE 18 EEECUTION. 


Smyrna, hearing of Koszta’s arrival in the 
city, aud having no power to arrest him on 
shore, induced some bandits to seize him and 
throw him into the water of the bay, where a 
boat, in waiting for that purpose, picked bim 
up and put him on board an Austrian frigate. 

The American officials immediately de- 
manded Kozsta’s release; but this was refused. 
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Thereupon, Captain Duncan Ingraham, com- , tions of the United States and Spain with re- 
mander of the American sloop-of-war St, Louis, | spect to the island was intrusted at first to 
loaded his guns, pointed them at the Austrian | Mr. Soulé, the American Minister at Madrid; 
vemel, and was about to make hot work, when {| but afterwards James Buchanan and John Y. 


it was agreed by all parties that Kossta should 
be put in charge of the French Government 
until his nationality should be authoritatively 
decided. In this condition of affairs the ques- 





Mason were added to the Commission. A con- 
vention of the ambassadors of the various 
Governments concerned was held at Ostend, 
and an important instrument was there drawn 


tion was given over for discussion to Baron 1 UP, ebiefly by Mr. Buchanan, known as the 


Huleeman—the Austrian minister at Washing- 
ton—and William L. Marcy, the American 
Secretary of State. The correspondence on 
the subject was one of the ablest discussions on 
record, and extended, before ita termination, to 
almost every question affecting naturalization 
and citizenship, and, indeed, to many other 
important topics of international law. Mr. 
Marcy was completely triumphant in his argu- 
ment, and Koezta was remanded to the United 
States. Of 20 much importance is the life of 
one man, when it involves the great question 
of human rights. 

The bad state of feelings cherished by Spain 
towards the United States after the invasion 
of Cuba by Lopez did not readily subside. 
In 1858-54 the peaceable relations of the two 
countries were agnin endangered on account | 
of Cuban complicationa. President Pierce be- | 
lieved that, owing to the financial embarrase- | 
ments of the Spanish Government, Cuba might 
now be purchased at a reasonable price and | 
annexed to the United States. It can not be | 
doubted that there had existed for some time, | 
on the part of Democratic Administrations, a : 
covert purpose to obtain possession of Cuba, 
and thie again with respect to the iustitution 
of elavery. For a quarter of a century the 
South, embodying the slaveholding sentiment, 
had seen with alarm the overwhelming growth 
of the North and of the free institutions cher- | 
ished by the Northern people, Against this, 
Southern rtatesmen had sought to oppose the 


Osrexp Maniresto, The document was 
chiefly devoted to an elaborate statement of 
the arguments in favor of the purchase and 
annexation of Cuba by the United States as 
& meagure of sound wisdom to both the Span- 
ish and American Governments; but nothing 
of practical importance resulted from the em- 
baasy or the manifesto. The logic of events was 
against the purchase, and the question at length 


The time had now come for the territorial 
organization of the great domains lying west 
of Minnesota, Iowa, and Mimouri. Already 
into these vast regions the tides of immigra- 
tion were pouring, and a government of sume 
kind became anecemity of the situation. One 
must needs see, in the retrospect, the inevitable 
renewal under these conditions of the slavery 
question aa the most important issue which 
was likely to affect the creation of new Ter- 
Titories and new States. 

In January of 1854, Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas, of Iinois, brought before the Senate 
of the United States a proposition to organ- 
ize the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska. 
In the bill reported for this purpose a clause 
was inserted providing that the people of 
the two Territories, in forming their Con- 
stitutions, should decide for themselves whether 
the new States should be free or alaveholding. 
This was a virtual repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise; for both of the new Territories 
lay north of the parallel of thirty-six degrees 


machinery of the Government; and many ' and thirty minutes, above which line it had 
were the devices adopted to prevent that natu- | been provided in the Missouri compact that 


ral course of affairs which portended the lim- 
itation of the slave-system. The desire to 


purchase Cuba was one of those devices by j 
which it was hoped to keep up the equipoise | 
of the South and of the system of slavelabor , 


on the one side, as against the North and the 
system of free-labor on the other. 
The duty of adjusting the delicate rela- 


slav@ry, or involuntary servitude, should not 
exist. 

What the ulterior motive of Senator Doug- 
les was in thus opening anew a question which 
had been settled with so great difficulty thirty- 
three years before, can pot well be ascertained. 
The friends of that stateaman have claimed 
that his action in the premises was based upon 
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a theory that all the Territuries of the Union | following year the eame party was triumph- 
should, as an abstract and general proposition, : ant. The Siste Legislature, chosen at this 
be left entirely free to decide their domestic : time, asembled at the town of Lecompton, 
inatitutions for themselves. The opponents of { and organize overament and framed a 
Douglas held that his object was in this covert | Constitution permitting davery. «The Free- 
manner to open the vast demain of Kansas | Soil party, however, declared the general 
and Nebraska to the institutiun of slavery, | election invalid on account of fraudulent vor 
and that thereby he hoped to eecure the ever- A general convention of this purty was 
lasting gratitude of the South, to the support { held at Topeka, where a Conmitution excluding 
of which he looked in his aspiratiuvs for the {| slavery was adopted. A rival Government 
Presidency. However thia may be, the effect | was organized, and civil war broke out be- 
of bis measure in the Senate was inevitable. | tween the two tae 
At a single stroke the old settlement of the From the autumn of 1855 until the follow. 
slavery question was undone. Frum Jonunry ; ing eummer the Territory wax the scone of 
until May, Douglas's report, known as the Kan- | constant turmuil and violence. On the $d of. 
®8A8-NEBRASKA BILx, was debated in Congress. 
All the bitter sectional antagonisms of the 
past were aroused in full force. The bill wns ! 
violently opposed by a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the East and the North, but the 
minority from those sections, uniting with the 
Congressmen of the South, euabled Douglas to 
carry his measure through Congress, and in 
May of 1554 the bill was passed and received 
the sanction of the President. 

No sooner had this act for the organization 
of the two Territories been passed than the 
battle which had been waged in Congress was | 
transferred to Kansas. Whether the new 
State should admit slavery or exclude it, now | 
depended upon the vote of the people. Free- 
State men and Slave-State men both made a 
rush for the Territory, in order to secure the | 
majority; and both parties were backed by | i 

* factions throughout the Union. As a reault, | 
Kansas was soon filled with an agitated mass | 
of people, thousands of whom had been sent | 
thither fo vote. On the whole, the FreeState | September the Pr t appointed John W. 
pertioans gained the advantage on the acore | Geary Geary, of Pennsylvania, Military Governor of 

| 
| 
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of immigration; for their resources were ; Kansas, with full powers to restore order and 
greater, and their zeal no less. But the pru- | punish lawlessnes. On his urrival warlike 
slavery party had a corresponding advantage | demonstrations censed, and the hostile parties 
in the proximity of the great slave State of | ecattered to their homes. Meanwhile, how- 
Missouri. With only a modest river between | ever, the agitation having its center in the 
her western borders and the prairiesof Kansas, | Territory had extended to ull parts of the 
ahe might easily discharge into the Territory a | Union. The questions thus rived were 
large part of her floating population, to be re- | those on which the people of the United 
manded when the purpose for which it was ; States divided in the Presidential clection of 
sent across the boundary had been subserved. , 1856. 

At the Territorial election of November, There was now no lack of an issue. Janes 
1854, a proslavery delegate was chosen to | Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, waa nominated as 
Congress, and in the general election of the | theDemocraticcandidate. By planting hin-ulf 
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on the platform and principles of his party, in 
which the doctrines of the Kaneas-Nebraska 
Bill were distinctly reiiffirmed, he was able to 
“secure a heavy vote, bath North and South; 
for many of the Northern Democrats, though 
opposed to slavery, held firmly to the opinion 
that the people of every Territory have the 
right to decide such questions for themselves. 
As the candidate of the FreeSoil, People’s or 
Republican party, John C. Fremont, of Cali- 
fornia, was brought forward. The prime 
principle of this party was the total exclu- 
sion of elavery from the Territories of the 


JAMEX BUCHANAN. 


Vnited Statee by Congressional enactment. 

In the meantime, still a fourth’ party bad * 
appeared. About the time when the Whig 
organization was dissolved, the foreign element 
in the United States, especially in some of the 
larger Eastern cities, had become so strong as 
to be a prevailing force in politics. This ele | 
ment was mostly dominated, moreover, by } 
Catholicism, and many other foreign influences 

and practices had been imported slong with ; 
the foreigners from the respective European | 
¢ountries. The presence of such a power in | 
the country aroused firet the distrust and then ! 
the antagonism of the natives, and an Ameri- ! 
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can, or Know-Nothing" party, so-called, rose 
up in opposition to foreign influence in the 
United States, At one time the movement 
became formidable, and eeveral of the North- 
ern States were carried at general elections by 
the Know-Nothings. The leaders of the party, 
however, were anxious to ignore the slavery 
issue and to confine the attention of their 
followere to the matter of foreign influence 
and the best means to counteract it. As the 
candidate of thie party, Millard Fillmore, of 
New York, was nominated for the Presidency. 

Tt was now seen, however, that the slavery 
question was uppermost in the minds of 
the American people. On that issue they 
had divided in earnest, and no party dis- 
cipline could any longer force them from 
their position. In the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1856 a large majority decided in 
favor of Buchanan for the Presidency, 
while the choice for the Vice-presidency 
tell on John C. Breckiuridge, of Ken- 
tucky. Fremont, however, obtained a 
large vote in the Northern States, and 
but for the diversion made hy the Know- 
Nothings his election had not heen im- 
probable. 

James Buchanan was a native of 
» Pennsylvania, born on the 18th of April, 
1791. He was educated for the profee- 
sion of law. In 1831 he was sent as. 
minister to Russia, and was afterwards 
elected to the Senate of the United States. 
| From that position he was called to the 
office of Secretary of State, under Presi- 
dent Polk. In 1853 he was appointed 
minister to Great Britain, and resided at 
the Court of St. James until his nomins- 
tion for the Presidency. On his accession to 
that office he gave the position of Secretary 
of State to General Lewis Case, of Michigan. 

Scarcely had Buchanan been inaugurated 
ax President before there was issued from the 


; Supreme Conrt of the United Statea what is 


known in America as the Drep Scorr Dr- 
cision. The opinion of the Court in the 
matter involved was so extraordivary, and the 


1 The origin of this apparently absurd name is 


; found in a part of the pledge which the members 


took on initiation. Tiey promised to now nothing 
‘but the Union, and to know nothing but “America 
for Americans.” 
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subject matter of the decision so important to , 1850, was unconstitutional and void. In these 
the destinies of the country, that it engrossed | opinions six aseocinte Juatices of the Supreme 
for a considerable periud the attention of the | Bench—Wayne. Nelaon, Grier, Daniel, Camp- 


American people, Dred Scott was a Negro, 
and had been held as a slave by a certaip Dr. 
Emerson, of Missouri, a surgeon in the United 
States army. In course of time Emerson re- 
moved to Rock Island, ISnois, and after- 
wards, in 1886, to Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 
Io these removals, Scott was taken along as n 
slave. At the latter place heand a negro woman, 
who had been bought by the surgeon, were 
married. Two children were born of the mar- 
riage, and then the whole family were taken 
back to St. Louis and aold. Dred Scott there- 
upon brought suit for hia freedom. The cause 
was tried successively in the Circuit and the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, and in May of 
1854 was appealed to 3 

the Supreme. Court- of 
the United States. 
There the matter lay 
for about three years. 
After the Democratic 
triumph in 1856, and the 
accession of Buchanan 
to the Presidency, the 
moment was deemed op- 
portune for giving a 
quietus to the doctrines 
of the Free-Soil party, 
and the decision was at 
once issued. In March, 





; bell, and Catron—eoncurred, while two associ- 
{ ates—Judges McLean and Curtie—disented. 
| The decision of the majority, which was ac- 
| cepted as the decision of the Court, guve great 
| satisfaction to the ultraslaveholding sentiments 
} of the South, and, indeed, chimed in agreeably 
! with the doctrine of Squatter Sovereignty 
{ which had been so zealously advocated by 
Senator Douglas and his followers. In the 
North, however, great excitement waa pro- 
duced, and thousands of indignant conments 
and much bitter opposition were provoked by 
the dictum of the Court. 
It will be remembered that in one clause 
of the Compromise measures of 1850 provision 
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1857, Chief - Justice 

Roger B. Taney, sperking for the Court, de- | was made for the organization of Utah Terre 
cided that negroes, whether free or slave. sere ; tory. That remote region was orcupied almost 
not citizens of the United States, and that they | exclusively by the Mormons or Latter-Day 
could not become such by any process known to the - Bainta. They had exaped virtually from the 
Omatitution ; that under the lawa of the United ' jurisdiction of the United States, and had 
States a negro could neither sue nor be sned, i Planted themselves in what they suppored to 
and that therefore the Court had no juriadic- ; be an inaccersible country. At length, how- 
tion of Dred Scott’s cause; that the slave was | ever, the attempt was made to extend the 
to be regarded simply in the light of a per- ; American judicial system over the Territory. 


sonal chattel, and that he might be removed | 
from Place to place by his owner, as any other 
Piece of property; that the Constitution gave 
to the slaveholder the right of removing to or 
through any State or Territory with his slaves, 


Thus far Brigham Young, the Mormon Prophet 
| and Governor, had, as the head of the thene- 

racy, taken his own course in the administra- 
| tion of justice. The community of Mormons 
was organized on a plan very different from 


and of returning at his will with them to s | that existing in other Territories, and many 
State where slavery was recognized hy law; | usages, especially polygamy, had grown up in 
and that, therefore, the Missouri Compromise | Utah which were deemed repugnant to the 
of 1820, as well as the Compromise measures of ‘ laws of the country. 
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‘When the Federal Judge was sent out in 
1857 to preside in the Territory, he waa re- 


sisted, insulted, and driven violently from the | 


seat of justice. The other officials of the 
Federal Government were in a like manner 
expelled, and the Territory became the scene 
_ of a reign of terror, The Mormons claimed 
in justification of their action that the officers 
who had been sent out to govern them were 
of co low a character as to command uo re- 
spect. But the excuse was deemed insufficient, 
and Brigham Young was superseded in the 
Government by Alfred Cumming, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs on the Upper Mis- 
souri. Judge Delana R. Eckels, of Indiana, 





LANDING THE ATLANTIC CARLE. 


| 
i 


| 
H 


was appointed Chief-Justice of the Territory, ' 


and an army of two thousand five hundred 
men was sent to Utah to put down lawlessness 
by force. 

Brigham Young and the Mormon elders 
were not, however, disposed to yield without 
a struggle. The antagonism of the people of 
the Territory wax excited to the highest 
degree. ‘The American army was denounced 


as a horde of barbarians, and preparations : 


were made for resistance. In September of 
1857 the national forces entered the Territory, 


and on the 6th of October a company of Mor- j 


mon rangers attacked and destroyed most of | 


the eupply trains of the army. Winter came 
on, and the Federal forces, under the com- 
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mand of Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston, 
were obliged to find quarters on Black’s Fork, 
near Fort Bridges. 

In the meantime, the President dispatched 
Thomes L. Kane, of Pennsylvania, with con- 
ciliatory lettera to the Mormons. Going by 
way of California, he reached Utah in the 
spring of 1858, and in a short time succeeded. 
in bringing about an understanding between 
Governor Cumming and the Mormons. In the 
latter part of May, Governor Powell, of Ken- 
tucky, and Major McCulloch, of Texas, arrived 
at the head-quarters of the army, bearing from 
the President a proclamation of pardon to ll 
who would submit to the national authority. 
‘The Mormons in general 
accepted the overture. 
In the fall of this year 
the army marched to 
Salt Lake City, but was 
afterwards quartered at 
Camp Floyd, forty miles 
distant. At this place 
the Federal forces re- 
mained unti] order was 
restored, when, in May 
of 1860, they were with- 
drawn from Utah. 

Meanwhile, in 1858, 
an American vessel, aail- 
ing innocently up the 
Paraguay River, on an 
exploring expedition, 
was fired on by a jeal- 
ous garrison. Repara- 
tion for the insult was 
demanded, but none was given, and the 
Government of the United States was obliged 
to send a fleet to South America to obtain sat- 
isfaction. A. civil commiasioner was sent with 
the squadron, who was empowered to offer 
liberal terms of settlement in respect to the 
injury. The authorities of Paraguay quailed 
before the approaching fleet, and suitable apol- 
ogies were made for the wrong which had been 
committed. 

The year 1458 was memorable in the hie 
tory of the United States and of the whole 
world for the completion and laying of the 
first TeLEGRAFHIC CABLE across the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was on the 5th of August in thia 
year that the great enterprise was successfully 
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completed. The work was due in a large 
measure to the energy and genius of Cyrus W. 
Field, a wealthy merchant of New York City. 
The firat cable was one thousand six hundred 
and forty miles in length, extending. from 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, to Valentia Bay, 
Ireland. Telegraphic communication was thus 
established for a brief season between the Old 
World and the New, and the fraternal greet- 
ings of peaceful nations on the two sides of 
the Atlantic were for the first time transmitted 


through the depths of the sea. Unfortunately, © 


however, the cable which, as at first em- 
ployed, was ill adapted to its purpose. Ina 
short period it was parted on a reef, and the 
enterprise was thought by the unhopeful to 
have ended in failure. 

In 1858 the Territory of Minvesota was 
organized and admitted into the Union. The 
area of the new State was a little more than 
eighty-one thousand square miles, and its pop- 
ulation at the date of admission about a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. In the following 


year Oregon, the thirty-third State of the . 


Union, was admitted, bringing a population 
of forty-eight thousand and an area of eighty 





GENERAL 4AM HOUSTON, 


thousand square miles. It was on the 4th of 


March in this year that General Sam Houston, 
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+ of Texns, bade adieu to the Senate of the 
United States and retired tu private life. His 





WARMINATOX TRYTEC, 

} fame as a General in the War for Texan inde- 
| pendence has already been mentioned. His 
career had heen marked hy the strangest 
vicissitudes. He was a Virginiun by 
birth, but his youth had been hardened 
among the mountains of Tennessee. He 
gained a military Jame in the Seminole 
War, and svon, hy the of his char- 
acter, rose to pwliticul d tion. He 
was elected Ciovernor of Tenncmec, but 
while in the full tide of his ascendency 
his life was suddenly overxhadowed with 
a domestic enlamity, the nature of which 
has never heen fully ascertained. He 
suddenly resigned his office, left hix home, 
and exiled himself among the Cherokee 
Indians, and was presently elected as one 
of their chiefs, Afterwards he went to 
Texas, joined the American party there, 
became its leader, and was chosen Presi- 
dent of the State after the snccessful 
struggle for independence. He was next 
sent by the Legislature of Texas to 
represent the new Commonwealth in 
the Senate of the United States. He 
was a man of sterling integrity, strong 
will, and equally strong idiosynerasies of char- 
acter. 
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who might at tbe time of his death be regarded 
as the prince of American literature. For 
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In the year 1859 died Washington Irving, : 


an acknowledgment of the power and origi- 
nality of American genius. When Murray, 
the great bookseller of London, was obliged to 


fully fifty years the power of his genius had | pay for the manuscript of Bracebridge Hall, 
been unremittingly devoted to the great work | which, he had not yet seen, the eum of a 
of creating for his native land a literary rank ; thousand guineas, it was no longer doubtful 
among the nations of modern times. On both '! that an American literary genius had appeared, 


sides of the Atlantic his name had become | destined to universal recognition. 


familiar as a household word. He it was, 
firat of all, who wrung from the reluctant and 


Except Bir 
Walter Scott and Lord Byron, no other author 
of Irving’s times had received 20 munificent a 


prescriptive reviews of England and Scotland | reward for his labor. 


CHAPTER CXXIV.—DISUNION AND CIVIL WAR. 








Dred Scott Decision the 
excitement in the United 


slavery became constantly 
greater and more heated.” 
Ithad been believed by the 
pro-slavery party and by the Democratic Ad- 
ministration that the decision in question would 
allay the troubled waters and produce a calm; 
but, on the contrary, it appeared rather to be 
@ torch cast among combustibles. In some of 






FTER the issuance of the - 


States on the question of ; 


posing himeelf under the direction of the 
Higher Law, may in such a manner attack 
the abuses of a State. 

Meanwhile, in Kansas the controversy, ever 
and anon, broke out with added heat. But 
the Free-Soi! party gradually gained the upper 
hand, and it became evident that slavery would 


: be interdicted in the Territory. But an issue 


the Free States the opporition rose higher and * 


higher, and what were called Personar Lrs- 
ErRTY Bus were passed, the object of which 


was to defeat the execution of the Fugitive _ 


Blave Law. 
of the country was elill further aroused by 
the mad scheme of John Brown of Osa- 
watomie to raise a servile insurrection in the 
South. With a party of twenty-one men, 
daring as himeelf, he made a sudden descent 
on the United States arsenal at Harper's 
Ferry, captured the place, and held his 


In the fal} of 1859 the excitement - 


had pow been created between the North and 
the South. In the former the antislavery 
sentiment epread and became intense. It set- 
tled into a conviction which might not be 
eradicated. In the South, on the other hand, 
the conviction grew that it was the settled 
purpose of the Northern people, firat to gain 
the ascendency in the national Government, 
and then to attack them and their peculiar in- . 
stitutions. Such was the alarming condition 


: of affairs when the time arrived for holding 


ground for nearly two days. The militia of : 


Virginia, and then the national troops, were | 


called out, in order to suppress the revolt. 
Thirteen of Brown’s men were ‘killed, two 
made their escape, and the rest were captured. 
The leader and hie six companions were given 
over to the authorities of Virginia, tried, 
eondemned, and hanged. The event was one 
which to the present day excites the keenest 
interest and liveliest discussion. Nor may it 
be easily decided whether an adventurer, sup- 


the nineteenth Presidential election. 

The excitement, as usual, rose high. The 
FreeSoil party had now permanently taken 
the name of Republican. A great convention 
of delegates of that party was held in Chicago, 
and Abraham Lincoln, of Ilinois, was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency. A platform of princi- 
ples was adopted, in which opposition to the 
extension of slavery was the one vital issue. 
In the month of April the Democratic con- 
vention assembled at Charleston, South Caro- 
Jina; but no sooner had the body convened 
than its utter distraction of counsels was ap- 
parent. The delegates were divided on the 
slavery question, and, after much debating 
and wrangling, the party was disrupted. The 
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delegates from the South, unable to obtain a - 
distinct expression of their views in the plut- | 
form of principles, and seeing that the Northern * 
wing of the party was determined to nominate 
Senator Douglas—the great defender of popular 
sovereignty—withdrew from the convention. 
The remainder, embracing moet of the delegates: 
from the North, continued in session, balloted - 
for a while for o enndidate, and on the 3d - 
of May adjourned to Baltimore. 

In that city, on the 18th of June, the dele- 
gates of the Northern wing of the party reiizzem- 
bled and chose Douglas as their standurd-bearer 
in the approaching canvass. The seceding dele- | 
gates adjourned, first to Richmond and after- H 
wards to Baltimore, where they met on the 28th of | 
June, and nominated John C. Breckinridge, of | 
Kentucky. The American, or Know-Nothing, | 
party had by this time lost something of its 
distinctive features, and took the name of Con- 
stitutional Unioniste. Representatives of this 
party met in convention, and chose John 
Bell, of Tennessee, o6 their candidate. Thus 
were four political standards raised in the 
field, and the excitement awirled through the 
country like a storm. 

The Republicans uow gained by their ; 
compactness and the distinctness of their ut- i 
terances on the slavery question. Most of the 

| 
| 
| 
H 





old Abolitionists, though by far more rndical 
than the Republicans, cast in their fortunes 
with the latter, and supported Lincoln, The 
result was the triumphant election of the Re- 
publican candidate, by the votes of nearly all 
the Northern States. The support of the 
Southern States was for the most part given 
to Breckinridge. The States of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee cast their ballots, 
thirty-nine in number, for Bell. Donglas re- 
ceived a large popular, but small electoral, 
vote, his supporters being scattered through 
all the States, without the concentration neces- 
wary to carry any. Thus, after having con- 
trolled thé destinies of the Republic for sixty 
years, with only temporary overthrows in 1840 
and 1848, the Democratic party was broken 
into fragments and driven from the field. 

The issue of the Presidential election had 
been clearly foreseen, and the reaults were 
anticipated, at Jeast in the South. The South- 
ern leaders had not hesitated to declare, during . 
the campaign, that the choice of Lincoln | 








: crowded to the polls, aud the 
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would bé regarded ag a just cunse for a disse- 
Tation of the Union. Threats of secession had 
been heard on every hand; but in the North 
such expressions were regarded ae mere polit. 
ical bravado, having litte foundation in the 
actual purposes of the Southern peuple, At 
any rate, the Republicans of the populous 
North were not w be deterred from voting 
according to their politica) convictions, They 
favorite received 
mal voter, 














a plurality of the ele 

At thie time the ernment, so far aa 
Congres and the Executive were coucerned, 
was under the control of the Dougtus De 
racy. A majority af the member of 


















the 
Cabinet, however, and a lsrge auniber of 
Senators aud Representatives belonged to the 
Breckinridge party, aud hud imbiled from a 








proslavery eduemion all of the 
propensities of the extreme South. 
members of Congres did not hesitate openly 
to advocate the principles of secession ax 4 
remedy for the election of Lincoln. In the 
interim between the fall of 1860 and the ex- 
piration of Mr. Buchanan's term of oflice, the 
animosity of the Southern leaders renehed a 
climax. [t. was forexeen by them that with 
the ensuing spring all the departments of the 
Government would pos ander Republic 
control, The times were full of' pa 
mority, and rashness. Tt wax xeon tha 
present, disunion—the recession uf the 
States—was possible; but that if th 
ghould be postponed watil the incon 
ministration should be fully extublished, dix 
union would be impossible, The attitude of the 
President favored the nieasure. He was not 
himeelf, in principle or profession, a dim 
unionist. On the contrary, he denied the 
right of a State to secede, but at the enme time 
he declared himself not armed with the Con- 
stitutional power necessary to prevent secession 
by force. Such a theory of government was 
sufficient of itself to paralyze the remaining 
energies of the Executive—to make him help- 
less in the presence of the emeryency. The 
interval, therefore, between the Presidential 
election in November of 1660 and the inau- 
guration of Lincoln in the following spring, was 
seized by the leaders of the South ax the oppor- 
tune moment for dissolving the Union. 

The event showed that the measure had 
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been carefully prepared. The actual work of '! and gave themselves fully to the disunion 


secession waa begun, as might have been en- ; 


ticipated, in South Carolina. The old disunion 
proclivities of that State had slambered”in the 
embers for thirty years, and were now ready 
to burst forth in flames. On the 17th of 
‘December, 1860, a convention, chosen by the 
people of South Carolina, assembled at Charles- 
ton, and, after three days of fiery discussion, 
paseed a resolution that the Union, hitherto 
existing hetween South Carolina and the other 
States under the name of the United States 
of America, was dissolved. It was a step of 
fearful importauce, portending war and uni- 





ALEXANDER W. #TEPHENS. 


veras)] discord. The action was contagious. 
The sentiment of disunion spread like an 
insanity among the Southern people. In a 
short time the cotton-growing States were 
almost unanimously in support of the measure. 
By the first of February, 1861, six other 
States—Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, and Texas—had passed ordi- 
nances of secession similar to that adopted by 
South Carolina, and had withdrawn from the 
Union. Nearly all the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of those States, following the lead 
of their constituents, whom they themselves 
had instigated in their course, resigned their 
seats in Congress, returned to the South, 


| 


cause. 

In the secession conventions, but little op- 
position was manifested to the movement, As 
a matter of fact, those who were opposed to 
disunion did not appear in the conventions, 
and their voices were unheard. The hot 
headed leaders in the secession enterprise 
rushed together, carrying with them the en- 
thusiastic support of the planters and the 
young politicians of the Southern Btates, and 
by these the work wasdone. In some instances 
a considerable minority vote was cast againet 
disunion. A few speakers boldly denounced 
the measure as disloyal, bad in principle, 
ruinous in results. The course of Alex- 
ander H., Stephens, afterwards Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, waa pe- 
culiar. He appeared in the Georgia 
convention, among a people with whom 
his voice had hitherto been prevalent in 
all matters affecting their interests. He 
undertook on the floor of the convention 
to stem the tide and to prevent the se- 
cession of his State. He delivered a long 
and powerful speech, in which, unfortu- 
nately for his fame, he defended the theory 
of secession, advocated the doctrine of 
State sovereignty, declared his intention 
of abiding by the decision of the conven- 
tion and his State, but at the same time 
spoke against secession on the ground 
that the measure was impolitic, unwise, 
and likely to be disastrous in ita reoulte. 
Not a few other prominent men in differ- 
ent parte of the South held the eame 
view; but the opposite opinion prevailed, 
and secession was readily and enthusiastically 
accomplished. 

The formation of a new Government fol- 
Jowed fast on the heels of disunion. On the 
4th of February, 1861, delegates from six of 
the seceded States assembled at Montgomery, 
Alabama, and proceeded to form a new Gov- 
ernment, under the name of the ConFEDER- 
aTE Srares oF Amertca. On the 8th of 
the month the organization was completed by 
the election of Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, 
‘as provisional President, and Alexander H. 
Stephens as Vice-President. On the same day 
of the meeting of the Confederate Congress at 
Montgomery, a Peace Conference, so-called, 
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assembled in Washington City. Delegates 
from twenty-one States were present, and the 
optimists who compvsed the body stil] dreamed 
of peace. They prepared certain amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States, and 
the eame were laid before Congress, with the 
reconimendation that they be adopted. That 
body, freshly gathered from the people, and 
inspired with rising antagonism to the action 
of the Southern leaders, gave little heed to the 
recommendations, and the Conference dispersed 
without practical resulta. 

Buchanan was still President, and the 
Government was still under the direction of 
the Democratic party; but the country seemed 
on the verge of ruin. It appeared that the 
Ship of State was purposely steered directly 
for the rocks. In the Executive Department 
there was a complete paralysis. The army 
had been sent in detachments to remote front- 
iers. The fleet was scattered in distant seas. 
The financial credit had run down to the low- 
est ebb. The Government was unable to 
borrow funds for current emergencies ut 
twelve per cent. The diverse counsels of his 
friends had distracted the President. He hes- 
itated, and knew not which way toturn. With 
the exception of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 
in Charleston harbor, Fort Pickens, nenr Pen- 
sacola, and Fortress Monroe, in the Cheea- 
peake, all the important naval ports and posts 
in the seceded States had been seized by the 
Confederate authorities, even before the organ- 
ization of their Government. Meanwhile, in 
far-off Kangas the jocal warfare continued to 
break out at fitful intervals; but the Free 
State party had at last gained a complete 
ascendency, and the early admission of the 
new Commonwealth, with two additional 
Republican Senators, was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

With the beginning of the new year, the 
President roused himeelf for a moment, and 
made a feeble attempt to reinforce and pro- 
vision the garrison of Fort Sumier The 
steamer Star of the West was accordingly sent 
out with men and supplies; but the Confeder- 
ates were informed of all that was done, and 
had no trouble in defeating the enterprize. 
As the steamer approached the harbor of 
Charleston she was fired on by a Confederate 
battery, planted for that purpose, and com- 
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palled to return. Thus in gloom and grief and 
the upheavals of revolution, the Administration 
of James Buchanan drew to a cloee. Such 
was the dreadful condition of affairs that it 
was deemed prudent for the new President to 
approach the Capital without recognition. For 
the first time in the history of the nation, the 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic slipped into 
Washington City by night, as a means of per- 
sonal safety. 

The new Chief Magistrate was a man for 
the hour and for the epoch. He had been 
thrown to the front by those proceases which, 
in the aggregate, louk so much like Providence. 
Abrmbam Lincoln, the sixteenth President of 
the United States, was a Kentuckian by birth: 
born in the county La Rue, on the 12th of 
February, 1809. His ancestors had immigrated 
thither from Rockingham County, Virginia; 
both father and mother were Virginians by 
birth. At the time of the emigratiun, how- 
ever, Kentucky was simply a territorial ex- 
tension westward of the Old Dominion. The 
childhood of Lincoln was passed in utter ob- 
security. It appears that the family were poor 
to the last degree—mere backwoods people of 
the Jowest order. In 1816 the father, Thomas 
Lincoln, removed to Spencer county, Indi- 
ana—just then admitted into the Union—and 
built a cabin in the woods near the pres 
ent village of Gentryville. This place was 
the scene of Linculn’s boyhood—a constant 
struggle with poverty, hardship, and toil. At 
the age of sixteen we find him managing a 
ferry across the Ohio, opposite the mouth of 
Anderson Creek—a service for which be was 
paid six dollars a month. In his youth he 
received, in the aggregate, about one year’s 
schooling, which was all he ever had in the 
way of formal education. In the year of his 
majority he removed with his father’s family 
to the North Fork of the Sangamon River, ten 
miles west of Decatur, in Dlinois. Here he 
apd his father built another log house, and 
opened and fenced a farm. Here Abraham 
Lincoln, pushing forth from the ancestral 
cabin, began for himeelf the hard battle of 
life. 





“The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 

The iron bark that turns the lumberer’s are; 
The rapid that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 

The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s tracks; 
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“The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear,— - 


Such were the needs that Lelped his youth to ' latter was, im brief, to repossess the forte, ar- 


train. 
Rough culture; buteuch trevs large fruit may bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain.” 


Lincoln served as « flatbontman on the 


Mississippi, and after a trip to New Orleans | 


returned to New Salem, a town twenty miles 
from Springfield, and became a clerk im a 
country store. At the outbreak of the Black 
Hawk War he was elected captain of a com- 
pany, and went on a campaign into Wisconsin. 
From 1833 to 1836 he tried business for him- 
self, but a dissolute partner brought him to 
bankruptcy. He then began the study of law, 
for which he had always had a preference; 
goon gained the attention of his fellow-men, 
and rose to distinction. His peculiar power, 
manifested at all periods of his life, of seizing 
the most difficult thought, and presenting it in 
such homely phrase as to make the truth ap- 
preciable by all men, made him a natural leader 
of the people. In 1849 he served in Congress 
for one term, where he distinguished himself 
as a humorous speaker. As candidate for the 
office of United States Senator from Illinois 
in 1858, he first revealed to the uation, in his 
great debates with Senator Douglas, the full 
scope and originality of his genius. Two years 
afterwards he was nominated and elected to 
the Presidency. On his accession tu office he 
was fifty-two years of age. He came to the 
Presidency under such a burden of care and 
responsibility ag had not been borne by any 
ruler of modern times. On the occasion of 
his inauguration he delivered a carefully pre- 
pared address, declaring his fixed purpose to 
uphold the Constitution, enforce the Jaws, and 
preserve the integrity of the Union. From 
the first it was the policy of his Administration 
to ignore the action of the seceded States as a 
thing in itself null, void, and of no effect. 

At the head of the new Cabinet was placed 
William H. Seward, of New York, as Secre- 
tary of State. Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, 
was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Simon Cameron Secretary of War; but the 
latter, in the following January, was succeeded 
in office by Edwin M. Stanton. The Secre- 
taryship of the Navy was conferred on Gideon 
Wellea’ In his inaugural address and first 


official papers the President outlined not only 
Vor. 1V.—7. 
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hie theoretical, but his practical policy. The 


senals, and public property which had been 
seized by the Confederates, and to reéstablish 
the authority of the Federal Government in 
all parts. The first military preparations and 
movements were made with this cod in view. 
Meanwhile, on the 12th of March, a body of 
commissioners from the seceded States sought 
to obtain from the National Goverument a 
recognition of their independence, but the 
negotiations were of course unsuccessful. Then 
followed a second attempt on the part of the 
Government to reinfuree the garrison at Fort 
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Sumter; and with that came the beginning 
of actual hostilities. 

The defenses in Charleston harbor were held 
by Major Robert Anderson. His whole force 
amounted to but seventy-nine men. Owing 
to the feebleness of his garrisons, he deemed 
it prudent to withdraw from Fort Moultrie and 
concentrate his whole force in Fort Sumter, 
By this time Confederate volunteers had flocked 
to the city, and powerful Jand-batteries were 
built around the harbor, bearing on Sumter. 

When it was known that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would reinforce the forts, the author- 
ities of the Confederate States determined to 
anticipate the movement by compelling An- 
derson to surrender. On the 11th of April, 
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General P. T. Beauregard, commandant of 
Charleston, sent a flag to Major Anderson, de- 


manding an evacuation of the fort. The | 


Major replied that he should bold the fort and 
defend his flag. On the following morning, | 
April 12th, at half-past four o'clock, the firet 


gun of the great War was discharged from a j 


Confederate battery. A terrific bombardment, 
of thirty-four hours’ duration, followed. The 
fort was reduced to ruins, set on fire, and 
obliged to capitulate. The honors of war were 
granted to Anderson and his men, who had 
made a brave and obstinate resistance. It ap- 
peared, however, in the sequel, that no lives 
were loet, cither in the fort or on the shore. 
The Confederates in their initial movement 
were thus completely successful, and obtained 
control of the harbor of Charleston. 

But the effect was against the aggressors. 
The news of the capture of Sumter spread 
through the country like a flame of fire. 
There had been on the part of the people 
& vague expectation of violence, but the 
actual shock came like a clap of thunder. 
The people of the towna poured into the 
atreeta, and the country folk flocked to the 
villages, to gather tidings and comment on 
the outbreak of the war. Gray-haired men 
talked gravely of the deed that was done, 
and prophesied its consequences. The 
general effect of the capture of Sumter 
was to consolidate opinion in both the 
North and the South. On either aide the 
sentiments of the people were crystallized into 
a firmly set antagoniem, which could only be 
broken by the shock of battle. 

Three days after the fall of Sumter, Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued a call for seventy-five 
thousand volunteers, to serve three months in 
the overthrow of the secession movement. 
Two days later, Virginia seceded from the 
Union. On the 6th of May, Arkansas fol- 
lowed the example, and then North Carolinas 
on the 20th of the same month. In Tennes- 
see, especially in East Tennessee, there was a 
powerful opposition to disunion, and it was 
not until the 8th of June that a secession or- 
dinance could be forced upon the people. In 
Missouri the movement resulted immediately 
in civil war, while in Kentucky the authori- 
ties issued a proclamation of neutrality. The 
people of Maryland were divided into hostile 
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parties, the disunion sentimeut being largely 
| prevalent. 

Meanwhile, the volunteers from the North 
began to make their way to Washington, On 
the 19th of April, when the firat regiment of 
the Maseachusctts volanteers’ wae pnseing 
through Baltimore, they were fired upon by 
the citizens, and three men were killed. This 
was the first bloodshed of the war. On the 
day befure this event a body of Confederate 
soldiers advanced aguinst the armory of the 
United States at Harper's Ferry. ‘The officer 
in command hastily destroyed a portion of 
the vast magazine gathered there, aud then 
escaped into Pennsylvania. On the 20th of 
the month another company of Virginians as 
sailed the great navy-yard at Norfolk. The 
officers commauding fired the buildings and 
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ships, spiked the guns, and withdrew. Most 
of the cannons and many of the vessels were 
afterwards recovered by the Confederates and 
turned against the Government. Virginia 
was soon filled with volunteers from the South, 
and in a short time Washington City was in 
imminent danger of capture. 

The first duty of the Government was to 
secure the Capital. This done, the President, 
on the 8d of May, issued another call for sul- 
diers. The number of the new call was set at 
eighty-threc thousand, aud the term of service 
at three years or during the war. A fleet was 
equipped and sent out to bluckade the Suuth- 
ern ports, and on every side were heard the 
notes of preparation. The epirit of the people 
had been thoroughly aroused, and a great war 
thundered in the horizon. Already the South- 
| ern Congress had ajourned from Montgomery, 
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to meet, the 20th of July, at Richmond, which 
‘was chosen aa the capital of the Confederacy. 
To that place had already come Mr. Davis 


and the officers of his Cabinet, for the purpose | 


of directing the affairs of the Government and 
army. So stood the antagonistic powers at the 
beginning of June, 1861. It was now evident 
to all men—alow indeed had they been to be- 
lieve it—that one of the greatest conflicts of 
modern times was impending over the United 
States. Let us look briefly into the causes 
which produced the Rebellion and led to the 
Civil War. 

The first and most general of these causes 
waa the different construction put upon the Na- 
tional Constitution by the people of the North and 
the South. A difference had always existed as 
to how the instrument was to be understood. 
The question at issue had respect to the rela- 
tion between the States and the General Gov- 
ernment. One party held that under the 
Constitution the Union of the States is indis- 
soluble; that the sovereignty of the Nation is 
lodged in the central Government; that the 
States are subordinate; that the acts of Con- 
gress, until they are repealed or pronounced un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, are bind- 
ing on the States; that the highest allegiance 
of the citizen is due to the General Govern- 
ment, not to his State; and that all attempts at 
nullification and disunion are in their nature 
disloyal and treasonable. The other party held 
that the National Constitution isa compact be- 
tween sovereign States; that these States con- 
stitute a confederacy, or what the Germans 
would call a Staatenbund ; that for certain rea- 
sons the Union may be dissolved by the States; 
that the eovereignty of the nation is lodged in 
the individual Btates, and not in the central 
Government; that Congress can exercise no 
other than delegated powera; that a State 
feeling aggrieved may annul an act of Con- 
gress; that the higheat allegiance of the citizen 
is due to his own State, and afterwards to 
the General Government; and that acts of 
nullification and disunion are justifiable, revo- 
Jntionary, and honorable. The theory was, in 
brief, that the Constitution iteelf provided that 
the States, under the Constitution, might ab- 
rogate the Constitution as it related to them- 
selves, and thereby dissolve the Union. 

Here was an issue in its consequences the 
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most fearful that ever disturbed a nation. It. 
struck into the very vitals of the Government. 
It threatened, with each renewal of the agita- 
tion, to undo the whole civil structure of the 
United States. For a long time the parties 
who disputed about the meaning of the Uon- 
stitution were scattered in various sections. In 
the earlier history of the country the doctrine 
of State sovereignty had, indeed, been most 
advocated in New England. With the rise of 
the tariff question the loca] position of the 
parties was reversed. Since the tariff—a Con- 


‘gressional measure—favored the Eastern States 


at the expense of the South, it came to pase, 
naturally, that the people of New England, 
and afterwarda of the whole North, passed 
over to the advocacy of National sovereignty, 
while the people of the South became wedded. 
to the doctrine of State rights. Thus as early 
as 1831 the right of a State to nullify an act 
of Congress was openly advocated in South 
Carolina, and by her greatest statesman in 
the Senate of the United States; and thus also 
it happened that the belief in State sover- 
ty became more and more prevalent in 
the Sonth, less and lese prevalent in the North. 
The general effect of this localization of the 
two theories was to engender sectional parties, 
and to bring them ultimately into conflict. 
The second general cause of the Civil War 
was the different systems of labor in the North and 
‘in the South. In the former sections the labor- 
ers were freemen, citizens, voters; in the latter, 
bondmen, property, slaves. In the South the 
theory was that the capital of a country should 
own the labor; in the North, that both labor 
and capital are free. In the beginning all the 
colonies had been elaveholding. In the East- 
ern and Middle States the system of slave- 
labor had been gradually abolished, being un- 
profitable. In the five great States formed 
out of the Territory North-west of the River 
Obio slavery was excluded by the original 
Jeffersonian compact, under which that terri- 
tory was organized. Thus there came to bea 
line of division drawn through the Union 
east and west. It was evident, therefore, that 
whenever the question of slavery was agitated 
a sectional division would arise between the 
parties north and south of the dividing line, and 
that disunion and war would be threatened. 
Bat the danger arising from this source, and 
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indeed from the first general canze above 
mentioned, was increased, and the discord be- 
tween the sections aggravated, by severa] snb- 
ordinate causes. 

One of these was, at the time considered. 
merely an incident of industrial progress. 
namely, the INVENTION OF THE COTTON-GIN, 
In 1793 Eli Whitney, 2 young collegian of 
Massachusetts, went to Georgia and resided 
with the family of Mrx. Greene, widow of 
General Greene, of the Revolution. While 
there he became much interested in the diffi- 
cult process of picking cotton hy hand: that 
is, separating the seed from the fiber. 





So xlow | 


was this process that the production of upland : 


‘cotton waa nearly profitless. The industry of 
the cotton-growing States, however well it 
promised in the mere production of the plant, 
waa rendered of no effect by the tediousness 
of preparing the product for the market. Mr. 
Whitney, with the inventive curiusity and 
ekill of his race, undertook to remove the dif- 
ficulty, and succeeded in constructing » gin 
which astonished the beholder hy the rapidit: 
and excellence of ita work. Cotton in the 
seed, submitted to the action of the ma- 
chine, was separated to perfection aud with 
great facility. From being profitless, cotton 
suddenly became the most profitable of ali the 
staples of the South. The industry of the 
cotton-producing States was revolutionized. 
Whitney obtained patents on his invention; 
but the greed for obtaining and using his 
machine was so great that no courts could or 
would protect him in his rights. Before the 
Civil War it was estimated that the cotton-gin 





had added an aggregate of a thousand millions } 


of dollars to the revenuea of the Southern 
States. Just in proportion to the increased 
profitableness of cotton, slave-labor became im- 
portant, slaves valuable, and the system of 
slavery a fixed and deep-rooted institution. 
Slave ownership more than ever before was 
now imbedded in Southern society. 


ration between the laboring and the non-lahor- : 














: in the American system. 





The sepa- | 


ing class was not only a separation of race. : 


but it was a separation of condition. The 
present generation of planters and slaveholdera 
had inherited that condition. They had grown 


up in its presence, and had come to regard it © 


as a rightful and necessary part of the best 


social organization in the world. Seeing them- ~ 
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eelves nauifestly lifted above the vervile clase, 
they came to look upon the system of free- 
Isher and freelnborers in the North with con- 
lempt. 

From this time forth there was constant 
danger that the «avery question would so em- 
bitter the polities and legislation of the coun- 
try veto bring about disunion. The danger 
of such a result wax, as we have at y seen, 
fully manifested in the Misour: Agrration 
of 1820-21. ‘Phreata of diwxolving the Union 
wore freely made both in the South and the 
North; in the Routh, because of the proposed 
rejection of Miwoari as a ds i 
in the North, because of the pr 
ment of the domain of avery. 
Miewouri Compromive was enn 



























When the 
it wax the 
hope of Mr. Clay and his fellow-statesmeo 








to save the Cnion hy removing ferever the 
alnvery issue from the politics of the country; 
but their success was temporary, nexcent, 
t had remained for Mr. Lincolu himself, in 
the opening of his rent debates with Senator 
Douglas, to announee to the mation the ulti- 
mate irreconcilability of the opposing elements 
He declared that a 
house divided ayainxt itself can not stand; 
that the institution of slavery, to carry out 
the analogy, muxt either become universal in 
the United States, or else, by limitation, be put 
in soch a condition as to lead to ita ultimate 
extinction. 

Next among the subordinate causes of the 











| Rebellion and the Civil War should he men- 


tioned the Nuatrication Acts or Sourn 
Caxourna. There, tuo, turned upon the in- 
stitution of slavery and the profitablencas of 
eotton. The Southern States had hecome 
ecotton-producing ; the Eastern Staten had 
given themselves to manufacture. The tariff? 
measures seemed to favor manufacturers at the 
expense of the producers of raw munterial. 
Mr. Calhoun and his friends proposed to 
remedy the evil complained uf by annuiling 
the laws of Cougress, and thus forcing an 
abolition of the tariff. His measures failed; 





} but another compromise was found necessary 


in order to allay the animosities which had 
been awakened. 

Next came the ANNEXATION oF Texas, 
with the consequent enlargement of the domain 
of slavery and the reiiwakening of the agitation. 
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Those who opposed the Mexican War did so, not | other of dishonesty and ill-will, Before the 


so much because of the injustice of the conflict 
as because of the fact that thereby the area 
of slavery would be vastly extended. Then, 
at the close of the War, came the enormous 
acquisition of territory in the South-west. 
Whether the same should be made into free or 
slaveholding States, was the question next 
agitated. This controversy led to the passage 
of the Omnibus Bill, by which again, for a 
brief period, the excitement was allayed. 

In 1854, as we have seen, the Kawsas- 
Neprasxa Brut was passed. Thereby the 
Missouri Compromise was repealed, and the 
whole question opened anew. Meanwhile, 
the character and civilization of the Northern 
and Southern people had become quite different. 
In population and wealth the North had far 
outgrown the South. In the struggle for 
territorial domain, the North had gained the 
larger advantage. In 1860 the division of the 
Democratic party made certain the election of 
Lincoln, a professed Free-Soiler, by the votes 
of the Northern States. The people of the 
South were exasperated at the choice of a 
Chief Magistrate whom they regarded as in- 
different to their welfare, or positively hostile 
to their interests. 

Returning, then, from these subordinate tothe 
more general causes of the Civil War, we note, 
in the next place, the want of intercourse between 
the people of the North and the South. Obeying 
thoge cosmic Jaws by which the population of 
the earth has always been distributed, the 
people of the States west of the Alleghenies 
had been carried to their destinations in 
channels flowing from the east to the west— 
never from the north to the south. The arti- 
ficial contrivances had been arranged along 
the same lines. The great railroads and thor- 
oughfares ran eastand west. All migrationshad 
been back and forth in the same course. Be- 
tween the North and the South there bad been 
only a modicum of travel and interchange of 
opinion. The people of the two sections had 
become much more unacquainted than they 

were in the times of the Revolution. From 
this want of intercourse and familiarity, the 
inhabitants of the two sections, without in- 
tending it, had become estranged, jealous, 
suspicious. They misrepresented each other’a 
beliofa and purposes. They suspected each 


outbreak of the war, the people of the North 
and the South had come to look upon each 
other almost in the light of different nation- 
alities. 

A fourth general cause was found in the 
publication and influence of sectional books and 
writings. During the twenty years preceding 
the war, many works were publizhed, both in 
the North and the South, whose popularity 
depended wholly or in part on the animosity 
existing between the two sections. Such books 
were frequently filled with ridicule and false- 
hood. The manners and customs, the language 
and belief, of one section were held up to the 
contempt and acorn of the people of the other 
section. The minds of all classes, especially 
of the young, were thus prejudiced and 
poisoned. In the North the belief was fos- 
tered that the South was given up to inhu- 
manity, ignorance, and barbarism ; while in the 
South the opinion prevailed that the Northern 
people were a selfish race of men, mercenary, 
cold-blooded Yankees. 

Again, the evil influence of demagogues may 
be cited as a fifth general cause of the war. 
It is a misfortune of republican governments 
that they many times fall under the leadership 
of bad men. In the United States the dema- 
gogue has enjoyed special opportunities for 
mischief, and the people have suffered in 
proportion, From 1850 to 1860 statesmanship 
and patriotism were ata low ebb, Ambitious 
and scheming men had come to the front, 
taken control of political parties, and pro- 
claimed themrelves the leaders of public 
opinion. Their purposes were wholly selfish. 
The welfare and peace of the country were 
put aside as of little value. In order to gain 
power and keep it, many unprincipled men 
in the South were anxious to destroy the 
Union, while the demagogues of the North 
were willing to abuse the Union in order to 
aecomplish their purposes. 

Added to all these causes was a growing 
public opinion in the North against the institution 
of slavery itself, a hostility inborn and inbred 
against human chattelhood as a fact. The 
conscience of the Nation was roused, and the 
belief began to prevail that slavery was wrong 
per a, and ought to be destroyed. This 
opinion, comparatively feeble at the beginning 
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of the war, was rapidly developed, and had ; 


much to do in determining the direction and 
final issue of the conflict. Such, in brief, 





moet terrible and bloody strifes of modern 
times. 


We shall now enter upon a brief summary | 


of the principal events of the struggle be- 
tween the North and South, 


: June a bod 
were the principal causes which led to the 
Civil War in the United States—one of the | 


between the : 
Union under the Constitution, backed by the i 
machinery of the Government at Washington - 





Wd 


detachment of Confederates, under the com: 
mand of General Magruder, “On the 10th of 
nion trovp war sent to dis- 
but was repulsed with considera- 
ping scene in Old 











lodge them, 
ble Joss, Such wae the 
Virginia. 

West of the mountains the conyuert of the 
State had been undertaken by General George 
B. McClellan, destined to be a conspicuous 
figure of his epoch. In the latter part of 
May, General Thomas A, Morris, commanding 
a foree of Ohio and Tndinme troopa, advanced 
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‘aud the populous Northern States on the one 
side, and the machinery of the new Confed- 
eracy established at Richmond, backed by the 
forces of the South and the whole power of 
the ancient slaveholding system on the other. 
The war proper may be said to have opened 
on the 24th of May, 1861. On that day the 
Union army crossed the Potomac from Wath- 
ington City to Alexandria. At this time 
Fortress Monroe, at the mouth of James River, 
was held by General B. F. Butler, with twelve 
thougand men. In the immediate vicinity, at 
8 place called Bethe] Church, was stationed a 


from Parkersburg to Grafton, and on the 3d 
of June came upon the Confederates at Phi- 
lippi. After a brief engagement the Federuls 
were succesful, and the Confederates retreated 
toward the mountains. It was at this juncture 
that General McClellan arrived in person, uid 
on the Lith of July gained a victory of some 
importance at Rich Mountain. Geueral Gar- 
nett, the defeated Confederate commander, 
fell back with bis forces tv Cheat River, where 
he made a stand, but was a second time de- 
feated and himself killed in battle. 

Ou the 10th of Angust, General Floyd, 
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commanding a detachment of Confederates at 
Carnifex Ferry; on Gauley River, was attacked 


by General Rosecrans and obliged to retreat. * 


On the 14th of September a division of 
Confederates, under Genern] Robert E. Lee, 
war defeated at Cheat Mountain, an action 
which restored the Federa) authority through- 
out West Virginia. Meanwhile, in the be- 
ginning of June, General Robert Patterson 
marched from Chambersburg to retake Har- 
per's Ferry. On the 11th of the month a di- 
vision of the army, under command of Colonel 
Lewis Wallace, made 1 sudden and successful 
onset upon a detachment of Confederates sta- 
tioned at Romney. Patterson then crossed 
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the Potomac with the main hody, entered the 
Shenandonh Valley, and pressed back the Con- 
federates ta Winchester. 
been only petty engagements, the premonitory 


onsets and skirmishes of the conflict; but the : 


time had now come for the first great battle 
of the war. 
After the retirement of the main body of 


Confederates from West Virginia, the forces _ 


in the State, commanded hy General Beaure- 
gard, were concentrated at Manamas Junction, 
on the Orange Railroad, twenty-seven milez 
west of Alexandria. 
by General Joseph E. Juhuston, lay in the 
Shenandoah Valley, within supporting distance 








Thus far there had : 


Another large force, led - 
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of Beauregard. The Union army at Alexan- 
dria was commanded by General Irwin Me- 
Dowell, and General Patterson was stationed 
in front of Warhington to watch Johnston's 
movements, in order that the latter might not 
form a junction with Beauregard. 

On the 16th of July the Federal army 
mneved forward. Two days afterwards an un- 
‘ important engagement took place between 
, Centerville and Bull Run. The Unionists 

then pressed on, and on the morning of the 
{ 21st of July came upon the Confederate army, 
strongly posted between Bull Run and Manas- 
eas Junction, Here a general battle ensued, 
continuing with great severity until noopday. 
Up to that time the advantage had been with 
: McDowell, and it seemed not unlikely that the 
Confederates would suffer 1 complete defeat; 
but in the crisis of the hattle General Johuston 
arrived with nearly six thousand fresh troops 
from the Shenandoah Valley. The tide of 

victory turned immediately, and in a short 
| time McDowell's whole army was thrown 
| back in rout and confusion. A panic spread 

through the Union forces. The army had 
been followed out from Washington by a 
! throng of non-combatants. Soldiers and citi- 
' zens became mixed together, and the whole 
: mass rolled back in disorganization into the 
; defenses of Washington. The losses were 
nearly equal, being on the Union side 2,951, 
and on the Confederate side 2,050. 

The chagrin and humiliation of the North 
| were extreme, and the South was equally 
elated on account of the Confederate victory. 
For a while the Federal Government was 
more alarmed about the safety of Washington 
City than it was concerned about the capture 
of Richmond. In the latter city, on the day 
before the battle, the new Confederate Govern- 
: ment had been formally organized. In the 
Southern Congress, there assembled, were 
many men of distingnished abilities, Jefferzon 
Davis, the President, was a farsighted and 
talented man. His experience was wide and 
thorough in the affaira of State, and his repu- 
tation as a soldier, earned in the Mexican 
War, was fairly good. He had eerved in 
both Houses of the National Congress and as 
a member of President Pierce’s Cabinet. His 
: talents, decision of character, and ardent ad- 

vocacy of State Rights had made him the 
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natural, if not the inevitable, leader of the 
South in the impending conflict. 

After the battle of Bull Run, there was a 
lull in the military operations of the East, 
In Misgouri, however, hostilities broke out. and 
were attended with important copsequenres. 
That Commonwealth, though a slaveholding 
State, had retained its place in the Union. A 
convention had been called by Governor Jack- 
son, in accordance with an act of the Legis 
lature, but had refused to pass an ordinance 
of secession. But the Missouri disunionists 
were numerous and powerful. 
favored their cause, and they were little dis 
posed to give up the State without a struggle. 

Miseouri became a battle-field for the con- 


tending parties. Federal aud Confederate ; 
and was in turn superseded | 





camps were organized in many parts of the 
State, and hostilities broke out in several 
places. The Confederates, hy capturing the 





and ammunition. They thereupon formed 
Camp Jackson, near St. Louis, and the arsenal 


| 


The Governor 





United States arsenal at Liberty, in Clay | 
County, obtained considerable supplies, arms, 


in that city was endangered by the activity of + 
their proceedings. At this stage of the game, | 
however, Captain Nathaniel Lyon appeared on . 
the scene, and sent the arms and atures in St. | 


Louis up the river tu Alton, and thence to 
Springfield, Illinois. Camp Jackson itself was 
soon afterwards attacked and broken up by 
the eame vigilant officer. 


Meanwhile, the lead-mines in the svuth- | 


western part of the State became an object of 
great importance to the Confederates. In order 
to secure possession of the same, they hurried 
up large bodies of troops from Arkansas and 
Texas. On the 17th of June, General Lyon 
encountered Governor Jackson at the head of 
a Confederate force, at Booneville, and gained 
a decided advantage. On the 5th of July 
the Unionists, under command of Colonel 


Franz Sigel, were again successful in a severe . 
: should not be interfered with, even in the States 


engagement with the Governor at Carthage. 
On the 10th of August the hardest hattle 
fought thus far in the West occurred at Wil- 


son’s Creek, a short distance south of Spring- ; 


field, Missouri. 
but rash attack on 2 much superior force of 
Confederates, under command of Generals 


General Lyon made a daring , 
: slavery sentiment, even in the 


McCullough and Price. The Federals at first . 


gained the field against heavy odds, but Gen- 


11s 


erat Lyon was killed, and his men retreated, 
his command falling to Bigel. 

After his victory, Price presed northward 
aerose the State to Lexington, on the Missouri 
River. ‘This place was held hy two thousand 
six hundred Federals, under command of 
Colonel Mulligan. A- stubboru defenee was 
minde by the garrison, but Mulligan was obliged 
to enpitulate, Price then turned to the routh, 
‘The Federals rallied, and, on the 16th of Oc- 
tober, Lexington waa retaken, General Jolin 
C. Fremom, who had now been appointed to 
the command of all the on forees in Min 
souri, followed the Confederates as far as 
Springfield, and wae on the eve of mmking an 
attack when he was superseded by General 
Hunter.’ The latter retreated to St. Louis, 
eral Henry 
W. Halleck, on the 18th of ther. 
was now Price's turn to fall back towards Ar- 
kansas. The only remaining move of 
importance was at Belmont, on the Missizsippi. 

After the declaration of neutrality by the 
State of Kentucky, the Confederate Gencral 
Leonidas Polk, acting under orders of his 
Government, had Jed an army into the State 
and captured the town of Columbix, The 
object of the movement was to give support 
and countenance to the Confederate cause in 
Kentucky; for the Suuthern sympathizers in 
that Commonwealth were numeraux and active. 
Polk planted batteries at Columbus, #0 ax to 
command the Miwissippi, and the Missouri 
Confederates gathered in force at Belmont, on 
the opposite hank of the river. In order to 






















dislodge them, Colonel Ulysis 5. Grant, with 
a brigade of three thousand Iingia troops, 
wax sent, by way af Cairo, into Missouri, 
On the 7th of November he made a vigorous 





"The co 1 was taken from Fremont on 
account of his attitude towards the slaves, Thus 
far the Government had profesual that slavery 





held by military occupation. General Fromont 
held the opporite view, and marched upon 
Confederates not only as a military commander, 
but as an emancipator. He issned a procluma- 
tion in accowtance with the facts, but the pro- 
‘orth, was as yet 
too xtrong to tolerate such radical proceedings, 
and Fremont was accordingly relieved of his com- 
mand for a reason which at # later periad of the 
war wonld have heen no rea-on at all. 
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at Belmont, but General Polk threw reinforce- 
ments across the river. The guns of the bat- 
teries on the Kentucky side were brought to 
bear on the Union position, and Grant, after 
his success, was obliged to fall back. Such, 
in general, were the military operations in the 
West during the summer and fall of 1861. 
For a while after the battle of Bull Ran 
the Government at Washington was almost 
paralyzed. It was put on the defensive. The 
bridges over the Potomac had to be vigilantly 
guarded lest, by a dash of cavalry, the Capi- 
tal might fall into the hands of the Confeder- ¢ 
ates. A brief season of great depression ensued ; 
but the reiction was correspondingly vigor- : 
ous and salutary. As soon as the panic had - 
subsided the Administration redoudled its en- 
ergies, and troops from the Northern States 
were rapidly hurried to Washington. The - 
aged General Scott, still retaining his place - 
as Commander-in-chief of the armies of the { 
United States, unable to bear longer the bur- { 
den resting upon him, now retired from active [ 
duty, and General George B. McClellan was | 
called over from West Virginia to take com- j 
mand of the Army of the Potomac. i 
It soon evident that as an organizer 
and disciplinarian the young commander had 
no superior. By the middle of Octuber the ' 
forces under his command bad increased to a 
hundred and fifty thousand men. Nor was 
it any longer the mere rout of volunteers 
which had rushed forward to meet defeat at 
Bull Run, but a compact, well-disciplined, 
and powerful army. On the 21st of October 
brigade, numbering nearly two thousand 
men, was thrown across the Potomac at Ball’s 
Bluff. The movement, however, was not well 
supported. Nor had adequate means of 
retreat been prepared. The Federals were 
attacked on their advance by # strong force of 
Confederates under General Evans, were 
driven to the river, their leader, Colonel 
Baker, killed, and the whole force routed 
with terrible low. Fully eight hundred of 
Baker’s men were killed, wounded, or taken. 
From the first it was seen by the Federal ; 
Government that the command of the sea-const 
was an essential of success. Accordingly, in 
the summer of 1861, several important naval 
expeditions were sent out to maintain the in- 
terests of the United States. One of these, 
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: Federal blockade. 
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under command of Commodore Stringham and 
General Butler, proceeded to the North Care- 
lina const, and, on the 2th of August, cap 
tured the forts nt Hatteras Inlet. On the 7th 
of November a second armament, commanded 
by Commodore Dupont and General Thomas 
Ww. Sherman, entered the harbor of Port 
Royal, and took Forts Walker and Beanre- 
gard. Hilton Head, a point moat advantage- 
ous in’ operations against Charleston and 
Savannah, thus fell into the power of the Goy- 
ernment, Around the whole const a blockade 
waa established, which soon heeame so rigore 
ous as to cut ofall conimerce and communi- 
cation between the Confederate States and 
foreign nations, It waa in this juncture of 
affairs that a difficulty arose wh brought 
the United States and Grent Britain to the 
very verge of war, 

Ever sinee the expansion of the cntton- 








i producing interest in the Kouthern States the 


factories of England had heen in a messure 
dependent upon the American cotton-tields 
for the raw material which they employed. 
Around this faet many other industrial inter- 
esta of Great Britain clustered. It was, there- 
fore, a serioux calamity to the English factarien, 
and to Englich industrial welfare in general, 
when the Southern porix were clowed hy the 
A wtate of’ public feeling 
supervened in Great Britain very unfavorable 
to the United States, and strongly eympathetic 
with the Confederacy. In the menntime the 
Confederate Government had appointed James 
M. Mason and John Slidell, formerly Senators 
of the United States, to go abroad a8 ambas- 
sadors from the Confedcrate States to France 
and England. Before the ambassadors Jeft 
America, the blockading squadron had closed. 
around the Seuthern ports, and the envoys 
were vbliged to make their escape from 
Charleston harbor on board a blockade 
runner. Having made their way from that 
port, they reached Havana in safety and were 
taken on board the British mail steamer Trent, 





: for Europe. 


On the 8th of November the vessel was 
overhauled by the United States frigate San 


( Jacinto, commanded by Captain Wilkes. The 


‘Trent was hailed and boarded. The two am- 
bassadors and their secretaries were seized, 
transferred to the Saa Jacinto, carried to Bos- 






































































































































































































































qe) THE SAN JACINTO 8TOPPIXG THE TRENT. 
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ton, and imprisoned. The Trent proceeded ov 
her way to England. The story of the insult 
te the British flag was told, and the whole 
kingdom burst out in a blaze of wrath. 

The seque] soon ehowed how little disyxwed 
even the most civilized nations are to regard 
consistency and right when their prejudices are 
involved in the question. For nearly a half-cen- 


tury the Republic of the United States had | 


stoutly contended for the exemption from insult 
of neutral flags on the high sea, and the Amer- «= 
ican theory had always been that the free flag | 
makes free goods, contraband of war only 
being excepted. On the other hand, Great 
Britain had immemorially been the most arro- 
gant of all the civilized States in the matter of | 
search and seizure. She had, in the course uf 
her history, insulted almost every flag that 
had been seen on the ocean, Yet, in this 
particular instance, the position of the parties 
to the Trent affair was suddenly reversed, 
under the iafluence of passion and prejudice. | 
At the first, the people of the United States 
loudly applauded Captain Wilkes. The House 
of Representatives passed a vote of thanks to 
him, with the presentation of a sword; and 
even the Administration was disposed to 
defend his action. Had such a course been 
taken, war would have been inevitable; for 
Great Britain, with equal inconsistency, had 
flung hereelf into # passion for the alleged 
insult to her flag and sovereignty. 

The country was saved from the peril, 
however, by the adroit and far-reaching di- 
plomacy of William H. Seward, the Secretary 
of State. When Great Britain demanded 
reparation for the insult and immediate liber- 
ation of the prisoners, he replied in a mild, 

+ cautious, and very able paper. It was con- 
ceded that the seizure of Mason and Slidell 
was not justifiable according to the law of 
nations, aud a suitable apology was accord- 
ingly made for the wrong done. The Confeder- 
ate ambassadora were liberated, put on board 
a vessel, and sent to their destination. The 
action of the Secretary was both just and pol- 
itic. The peril of the war went by, and Great 
Britain, without intending it, was committed 
to a policy in regard to the rights of neutral 
flag, which she had hitherto denied, and 
which the United States had always contended 
for. So ended the first year of the Civil War. 


We 


the Federal 








At the beginning of 1862 
_ forces numbered about four hundred and fifty 
© thousand men, Of these, nearly (wo hundred 
thonsand. ler command of General Me- 
Clellan, peamped in the vicinity of 
Washington. Another army, commanded by 
General Buell, was stationed at Louisville, 
Kentucky, and it wax in thix department that 
the first ary movements of the year were 
‘made, Early in January, Colonel Humphrey 


Marshall, commanding n foree of Confeder- 
ates on Big Sandy River, in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, wns attacked defeated by a de 
tachment of U is led by Colonel James 
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A. Garfield. Ten days later, snother and more 
important battle was fought at Mill Spring, 
in the same section of the State. The Con- 
federates were commanded by Generals Crit- 
tenden and Zollicoffer, and the Federals by 
General George H. Thomas. The battle was 
hard fought. Both sides lost heavily, and the 
Confederates suffered defeat, which was ren- 
dered doubly severe by the death of Zollicoffer. 

These operations were followed fast by still 
more yital movements on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers. The former stream was 
eommanded at the southern border of Ken- 
tucky by Fort Henry, and the latter by the 
more important Fort Doneleon, ten miles 
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south of the Tennessee line. 
ning of the year a plan was formed by the 
Federal officers for the capture of both these 
places. Early in February, Commodore Foote 
was sent up the Tennessee, with a flotilla of 
gun-boats, and at the same time General 
Grant moved forward to codperate in an at- 
tack on Fort Henry. 
were well in position, however, the flotilla, 
unassisted, compelled the evacuation of the 
fort, the Confederates escaping to Doueleon. 
Eighty-three prisoners and a large amount of 
stores were the trophies of the victory. 

After their success, the gun-boats dropped 
down the Tennessee, took on stores at Cairo, 
and then began the ascent of the Cumberland. 





‘BATTLE OF FORT DONELOOR. 


Grant pressed on from Fort Henry, and as 
soon as the flotilla arrived began a siege of 
Fort Donelson. 
wel] manned by more than ten thousand Con- 
federates, under General.Bimon B. Buckner. 
Grant's forces numbered nearly thirty thou- 
sand; but the weather was extremely bad, 


the winter not yet broken, and the assaults on | 
On: 
the 14th of February the gun-boate were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss, Commodore © 


the fortifications perilous in the extreme. 


Foote being among the wounded. On the 
next day the garrison attempted to break 


through Grant’s lines, but were driven back i 


with slaughter. On the 16th Buckner was 
obliged to capitulate. His army, numbering 
fully ten thousand men, became prisoners of 


Before the land forces : 


The defenses were strong and | 
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war, and aj] the magazines, stores, and guns 
of the fort fell into the hands of the Federals. 
j It was the first decided Union victory of the 
war. The immediate result of the capture 
was the evacuation of Kentucky and the cap- 
ital of Tennessee by the Confederates. Nor 
did they ever afterwards recover the ground 
thus lost. 

Following up his succesa at Fort Donelson, 
General Grant now ascended the Tennessee 
River as far as Pittsburg Landing. In the 
: beginning of April a camp was formed on the 

left bank of that stream, at a place called 

Shiloh Church. Here, on the morning of the 

6th of the month, the Union army was sud- 
denly attacked by the Confederates, led by 
Generals Albert 8. 
Johnston and Beaure- 
gard. The shock of 
the onset was at firat 
irresistible. All day 
long the battle rnged 
with tremendous 
slaughter on both sides. 
The Federals were 
gradually forced back 
nearer and nearer to 
the Tennessee, until 
they were saved by 
the gun-boats in the 
river. Night fell on 
the scexe with the con- 
flict stil] undecided, but 
in the desperate crisis 
General Buel! arrived 
, from Nashville with strong reinforcements, 
{ Grant, however, by uo means despaired of gain- 
ing the victory, even unaided by the fresh ar 
rivals. During the night he, with General 
William T. Sherman, made arrangements to 
i assume the offensive. General Johnston had 
{ been killed in the battle of the previous 
; day. Beauregard, on whom the command 
was now devolved, was unable to gain any 
farther successes. On the contrary, as the 
battle was renewed on the morning of the 
7th, everything went against the Confed- 
erates, and they were obliged to fall back in 
full retreat to Corinth. The losses in killed, 
wounded, and missing in this dreadful conflict 
were more than ten thougand on each side. 
There had never before been such a harvest 
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of death in the countries this side of the At- | 
luntic. 

On the Mississippi aleo the Unionista were - 
gaining steadily. After the evacuation of ; 
Columbus, Kentucky, the Confederates pro- | 
ceeded to Island Number Ten, a few miles : 
Delow, and built thereon strong fortifications ! 
commanding the river. On the western shore | 
was the town of New Madrid, held by a Con- § 
federate force 
from Missouri. 
Against thie 
place an expe- 
dition was made 
by General John 
Pope, with a 
body of West- 
ern troops, while 
at the same 
time Commo- 
dore Foote de- 
scended the Mia- 
sigeippi with his 
flotilla, to attack 
the forts of the 
island. Pope 
was entirely suc- 
cessful in his 
movement, and 
gained posses- 
sion of New 
Madrid. The 
Jand forces then 
codperated with 
the gun - boata, 
and for twenty- 
three days Ial- 
and Number 
Ten was vigor- 
ously bom- 
barded. On the 7th of April, while the } 
Union army at Shiloh were rallying from the 
disasters of the preceding day, and were pur- 
suing the Confederates beyond the Tennessee, 
the garrison of Islund Number Ten, numbering 
about five thousand, were made prisonere of 
war. By this striking success the Mississippi 
was opened from above as far south as Mem- : 
phis, and on the 6th of the following June ! 
that city was taken by the fleet of Commodore 
Davis. a 

Early in the year General Curtis bad ! 


; of the State. 
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pushed forward through Missouri, entered 
Arkauzns, and taken a position at Pea Ridge. 
among the mountaing iu the north-west angle 
Here, on the 6th of March, 
he war attacked by the Confederates and 
Indians, twenty thousand strong, under com- 
mont of McCullough, Melatoxh, and Pike. 
The conflict Insted for two days, at the end of 
which time the battle wax decided in favor of 
the Federals. MeCu hand Me- 
Intosh were both killed, and their 
broken forees fell) back towards 
Texas. The Union lowex were alno 
severe, and the battle was compara- 
tively barren of results, 

On the day following the con- 
flict at Ten Ridge, an event 
curred at Fortress Monroe which 
came uear changing the character 



















BURRENDER OF FORT DONELSON. 


After the destruction of the 
Norfolk navy-yard, the Confederates had 
raived the U1 States frignie Merrimac, one 
of the sunken ships, aud had plated her sides 
with an impenctrable armor of iron. At this 
time the Union fleet was lying at Fortress 
Monroe. When the equipment of the Merri- 
mae was complete, she was sent down to attack 
and destroy the squadron. Resehing that 
place on the Sth of March, the i : 
called by the Confederates the Virginia, begun 

the work of destruction, and two powerful 


of naval warfare. 
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ships, the Cumberland and the Congres, were 
sent to the bottom. Some time before this, 


Captain John Ericsson, the great inventor, of 


New York, had invented and built a peculiar 
war vessel, with a single round tower of iron 
exposed above the water-line, The tower was 
made to revolve eo as to bring its single heavy 
gun to bear on the enemy in any direction. 
Except when the port-bole was thus momen- 


tarily exposed to an enemy’s shot, the strange + 


craft appeared invulnerable to any missile which 
the akill of man and the force of explosives 
had ever hurled. This vessel, called the 


Monitor, was offered in the service of the Gov- ; 


ernment, and at length steamed out from New 
York for Fortress Monroe, Ht happened, 





‘MATILE OF WONTTOR AND MRERIMAC. 


rather than was intended, that Ericazon’s ahip 
arrived in Hampton Roads at the very time 
when the Virginia was making havoc in the 
Union fleet. On the morning of the 9th the 
two iron-clad monsters came face to face, and 
turned their terrible enginery upon each other. 
After fighting for five hours, the Virginia was 
obliged to .give up the contest, and return 
badly damaged to Norfolk. Such was the 
excitement produced by this novel sea-fight 
that for a while the whole energies of the Navy 
Department were devoted to building monitors. 

Other events at sea were equally important. 
Early in February, 1862, = strong land and 
naval force, under command of General Ambrose 
E. Bornside and Commodore Goldsborongh, 
was pent against the Confederate garrison at 
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- Roanoke Island. On the 8th of the month 
; the squadron reached its destination. The 
fortifications on the island were attacked end 
' carried, and the garrisons, nearly three thou- 
\ sand strong, were taken prisoners. Burnside 
{ next proceeded against New Berne, North Caro- 
| lina, and on the 14th of March captured the 
| city, after four hours of severe fighting, Pro- 
| ceeding southward he reached the harbor of 
Beaufort, carried Fort Macon, at the entrance, 
and on the 25th of April took possession of 
the town. On the 11th of the same month 
i Fort Pulaski, commanding the mouth of the Se. 
i vannab River, had surrendered to General Gil- 
| more. This important capture resulted in the 
| effectual blockede of the emporium of Georgia. 
: A etill greater re- 
‘verse now awaited the 
Confederates, at New 
Orleans. [Early in 
April a powerful squad- 
ron, commanded by 
General Butler and Ad- 
miral Farragut, entered 
the Mississippi, and pro. 
ceeded up the river as 
far as Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip, thirty 
miles from the Gulf. 
The guns of these forts, 
planted on opposite 
shores of the Missis- 
sippi, completely com- 
manded the river, and 
obstructions and tor- 
pedoes had been planted in the channel. 
On the 18th of Apri) the Federal fleet, com- 
prising forty-five vessels, was brought into 
position, and a furious bombardment of the 
forta was begun. An incessant shower of 
missiles was for six days rained on the fortifi- 
cations. Still the forts were but little injured, 
and Farragut undertook the hazardous enter- 
prise of running past the batteries. In this 
he succeeded. The chain which the Confed- 
erates had stretched across the river was 
broken, and their fleet above was overpowered. 
On the next day the Federal squadron reached © 
New Orleans, and the city yielded. General 
Butler became commandant, and the fortifica- 
tions were manned with fifteen thousand Fed- 
eral soldiers. Three days afterwards, Forts 
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Jackson and St. Philip surrendered to Admiral 
Porter, who had remained below and prose- 
euted the siege. The control of the Lower | 
Misiaippi, with the metropolis of the South, | 
was thus recovered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. | 
After Donelson and Shiloh, the Confeder- 
ates in Kentucky and Tenuessee were much 
disheartened ; but they soon rallied from their | 
discouragement, and renewed the struggle. 
An invasion of Kentucky was planned, and 
two strong divisions—oue led by General 
Kirby Smith, and the other by General Brux- 
ton Bragg—entered the State from East Ten- 
nessee. Smith's army pressed forward as far 
as Richmond, Kentucky, and there, on the 
80th of August, attacked the Federals, rout- 
ing them with heavy losses. Lexington was 
taken, and then Frankfort; and Cinciunati 
was saved from capture only by the extraor- 
dinary exertions of General Lewis Wallace. 
The army of General Bragg advanced from 
Chattanooga to Munfordville, where, on the 
17th of September, he captured a Federal 
division of four thousand five hundred meu. 
From this point Bragg pressed on toward 
Louisville; but General Buell made a forced 
march from Tennessee, and arrived in that 
eity only one day aheal of Bragg. That one 
day turned the scale. The Unionists hence- 
forth had the advantage, and the Cunfederntes 
were turned back. Buell’s army was swelled 
to a hundred thousand men by reinforcements 
pouring in from the North. The General 
took the field in the beginning of October, the 
Confederates retiring before him to Perryville. 
At this place, on the 8th of the month, Brags 
was overtaken, and « severe but indecisive bat- 
tle was fought. The retreat and pursuit then 
continued to Enst Tennessee, the Confederates 
sweeping out of Kentucky a train of four , 
thousand wagons laden with the spoils of the 
campaign. | 
Meanwhile, in Septemher stirring events ! 
had occurred in Mississippi. On the 19th of i 
that month a hard battle was fought at Iuka 
between the Federal Army, under Generals 
Rosecrans and Grant, and the Confederate | 
force, under General Price. The latter suf- 
fered a defeat, losing in addition to his killed 
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with twenty thousand men, while General 
Grant, with the, remainder of the Federal 
forves, proceeded to Jackaon, Tenueaee. Per. 
eviving this division of the arn 
federate Generals, Van Dorn aud re 
about te recapture Corinth. Advan 
that purpose, they cane upon the Federal de. 
fenses on the 3d of October. Auother hotly 
contested battle I, which ended, after 
two days of he 
on both sides, 
federates. 

The Missiwippi River was now open to the 
Federals above and below; but in the middle, 
namely, in the latitude of ‘Tennewe 
still held with a firm grip by the 
To relieve this stricture now became thi 
cipal end of the Federal endeavors. ¢ 
Grant removed his head-quarters from Ji 
to La Grange. General Sherman was now at 
Memphis, aud it was the purpoxe of the two 
Union commanders to codperate in an effort 
against Vicksburg. The movement. promised 
to be succesful, but, on the 20th of December, 
General Van Dorn suceceded in cutting Giraui's 
Tine of supplies at Holly Springs, and obliged 
him to fall back. General Sherman dropped 
down the river from Memphis as (iar ws Yazoo, 
where he effected a landing, and on the 20th 
of Deveinber made an wisuecesfal attack on 
the forts at Chickasaw Bayou, The result 
was exceedingly dixastrous to the 
who lost in killed, wounded, and 7 
more than three thousand ine ay 5 
priso was abuudoned, and the defeated anny 
returned to the ficet of gun-bnts in the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The military operations of the year in the 
Weat were destined to end with the great 
battle of Murfreeshorough. After his success- 
fal defense of Corinth, General Rosecrans had 
been transferred to the command of the Army 
of the Cumberland. Late in the fall ho 
established his head-quarters at Nashville, and 
there collected a powerful army. General 
Bragg, on his retreat from Kentucky, as 
above narrated, threw his force into Murfrees- 
borough. Thus the two Generals found them- 
selves face to face and only thirty miles apart. 

Late in December, Rosecrans moved against 












ag and heavy lowes 
in the repulwe of the Cou 
























and wounded, nearly s thousand prisoners. . his antagonist, and on the evening of the 30th 
Genera] Rosecrans now took post at Corinth ‘ came upon the Confederates atrongly puated on 
Vow. 1V.—8. 
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Btone River, a short distance north-west of 
Marfreesborough. During the night prepara- 
tione were made on both sider for the im- 
pending battle. The plan of attack adopted 
by Rosecrans contemplated the massing of his 
forcea on the left in such numbers as to crush 
the Confederate right wing, under Breckin- 
ridge, before assistance could be brought from 
the west side of the river. Brugg’s plan of 


battle was the exact counterpart of that « 


adopted by Rosecrans. Before daylight the 
Confederates were heavily maseed, under Har- 
dee, on the left, and in the early morning the 
battle began with a furious charge on the 





QTONEWALL JACKRON. 


division of McCook, on the Union right. 


McGuok’s appeal for help was at first un- | 


heeded by Rosecrans, who did not perceive 
the real nature of the Confederate onset. 


After a terrible struggle, which lasted until | 
noonday, the Union right was shattered to = 
The | 


fragments and driven from the field. 
* brunt of the battle next fell on General 
Thomas, who commanded the Federal right 
center, and he, too, after desperate fighting, 
was obliged to fall hack to 2 new position. 
Here, however, he rallied his forces, and held 
his ground until General Rosecrans readjusted 
his line of battle. While this work was going 
on, the Confederates were barely prevented 
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} from an overwhelming victory by the heroism 
! of the division of General William B. Hazen. 
With only thirteen huudred men, he stayed 
the onset until the Federal lines were restored, 
At nightfall more than seven thousand Union 
} soldiera were missing from the ranks. 

General Rosecrans, however, was by no 
| means disposed to yield the victory. During 
; the night preparations were made to renew 
the battle on the morrow. On New-Year’s 
| morning General Bragg found his antagonist 
i firmly posted, with shortened lines and every 
| disposition for fight. The day was spent in in- 
{ decisive skirmishing end artillery firing at long 
range. Early on the morning of the 2d 
the conflict broke out anew on the east 
side of Stone River, and for some hours 
there was terrific cannonading in that 
quarter. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon the Confederates were massed against 
the Union left, and the Nationala were 
driven across the river by the shock. 
At this juncture, however, the Federal 
artillery posted on the hills weet of the 
streain opened a destruotive fire on the 
assniling columns. At the same time the 
Federals rallied to the charge, turned 
upon their pursuers, and in one tremen- 
dous onset drove them from the field, with 
8 loss of thousands. General Bragg had 
lost the prize. During the night he 
withdrew his broken columns through 
Murfreesborough, and retreated in the 
direction of Tullahoma. The Union loas 
in the two battles was two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-three killed, seven 
thousand two hundred and forty-five 
! wounded, and nearly three thousand prisoners. 
: That of the Confederates amounted in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners to between ten and 
eleven thousand men. 

In the meantime, a great campaign had 
been in progress in the East, in its prepara- 
tions more extensive and in its results more 
: destructive than anything which had been 
witnessed west of the Alleghenies, The Army 
of the Potomac had not been idle, and other 
divisions of the Union and Confederate forces 
had converted Virginia into a battle-field. 
The first stirring movements of the year were 
in the valley of the Shenandoah. Desiring to 
occupy this important district, the Federal 
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Government sent forward s strong division 
under General N. P. Banks, who pressed his 
way southward, and in the last days of March 
cecupied the town of Harrisonburg. On the 
other side, General Stonewall Jackson was sent 


with a force of twenty thousand men to cross i 
the Blue Ridge and cut off Banke’s retreat. ! 
At Front Royal, on the Shenandoah, just be- ' 


fore the gap in the mountains, the Confeder- 
ates came upon a boily of Federals, routed 
them, and captured their guns, and all the 
military stores in the town. 
Banks bad succeeded in pase- 
ing with his main division to 
Strasburg, where be learned 
of the disaster at Front Royal, 
and immediately turned on 
his retreat down the valley. 
Jackson pursued him hotly, 
and it was only by the utmost 
exertions that the Federals 
gained the northern bank of 
the Potomac. 

It was now the turn of the 
Confederate leader to find 
himeelf in peril. General 
Fremont, at the head of a 
strong force of fresh troops, 
had been sent into the valley 
to intercept the retreat of the 
Confederates, Jackson was 
now obliged to save himself 
and his army. With the ut- 
most celerity he receded up 
the valley and reached Cross 
Keys before Fremont could 
attack him. Even then the 
battle was s0 little decisive 
that Jackson pressed on to 
Port Republic, where he fell 
upon the division of General Shields, defeated it, 
and retired from his brilliant campaign to join 
in the defense of Richmond. It was the first 
of those rapid and successful movements which 
revealed the military genius and daring of 
Stonewall Jackson. Meanwhile, on the 10th 
of March, the Grand Army of the Potomac, 
numbering nearly two hundred thousand men, 
thoroughly disciplined and equipped, and com- 
manded by General McClellan, set out from 
the camps about Washington on a campaign 
agninst the Confederate Capital. It had all 
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‘the time been the theory of the National 
Government that the capture of Richmond 
was the principal object to be attained in the 
war. Jt was only after many and severe re- 
verses. afivr the rise of a new group of com- 

manders, and a better apprebension of the 

nature of the conflict, that the theory was 
forate armics, rather 
rernment, beenme the 
objective in the plans ef the Union Generals, 
t McClelian’s advance provecded to Manassas 
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Junction, the Confederates falling back and 
forming new lines of defenses on the Hap- 
pahannock. At this stage of the campaign, 
however, McClellan changed his plan, and «m- 
barked a hundred and twenty thousand of his 
men for Fortress Monroe, with a view ta pro- 
ceeding from that point up the peninsula he- 
tween the James and York Rivers, The 
transfer of the troops occupied the time to the 
| 4th of April, when the Union Army left 
Fortress Monroe for Yorktown. The latter 
place was held by a garrison of ten thousand 
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Confederates, under General Magruder, and 
yet with eo amall a force MoCiellan’s advance 
was delayed for a whole month, It was one 
of the military peculiarities of the Union 
General to overestimate the forces of his 
enemy, and to display undue caution in his 
presence. Ai last, on the 4th of May, York- 
town was taken by siege, and the Federal 
Army moved forward to Williamsburg, where 
the Confederates made a second stand, but 
were defeated with severe loases. Four days 
afterwarda a third engagement occurred at 
‘West Point, at the confluence of the Mat- 
tapony and the Pamunkey. Here the Con- 
federates were again overwhelmed and driven 
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back. The way now lay open to Richmond 
as far as the Chickahominy, ten miles north 
of the city. The Union Army reached that 
stream without further resistance, and crossed 
at a place called Bottoms Bridge. 

While this movement was in progress, Gen- 
eral Wool, commandant of Fortress Monroe, 
had,on the 10th of May, led an expedition 
againet Norfolk and recaptured that town 
from the Confederates. The garrison with- 
drew on the Union General’s approach, and 
marched off to join in the defense of Richmond. 
On the following day the ironclad Virginia 
was blown up, to save her from capture by 
the Federals, The James River was thus 
opened for the ingress of the Nationa) trans 
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ports, laden with supplies for the Army of the 
Potomac. 

McClellan now advanced on Richmond, 
and when but seven miles from the city was 
attacked, on the 81st of May, by the Confed- 
erates in full force, at a place called Fair Oake, 
or Seven Pines. Here for two days the battle 
raged, till, at last, the Confederatea were 
driven back. The Union victory, however, 
was by no meaus decisive. The Confederate loss 
was greatest, amounting to nearly eight thou- 
sand in killed and wounded, while that of the 
Federals was in excess of five thousand. Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Confederaies, was severely wounded, 
and his place at the head of the army was 
filled by the appointment of Generat Robert 
E. Lee, 2 man whose military genius from 
this time to the close of the war was ever con- 
spicuous. He became the chief stay of the 
Confederacy until the day of its final collapse 
at Appomattox. 

After the battle of Fair Oake there was a 
Jull in the fighting for a short time, and Mc- 
Clellan determined to change his base of sup- 
plies from the White House, so-called, on the 
Pamunkey River, to some suitable point on 
the James. The movement wes hazardous in 
the last degree. Nor was it fairly begun until 
General Lee, discovering the purpose of his 
antagonist, swooped down on the right wing 
of the Union army at Ouk Grove, and an- 
other hard-fought battle ensued, without deci- 
sive results, On the following day a third 
dreadful evgagement occurred at Mechanics- 
ville, and this time the Federals won the field. 
But on the following morning Lee renewed 
the struggle at a place called Gaines’s Mill, 
and came out victorious. On the 28th, there 
was but little fighting. On the 29th, McClel- 
lan’s army, still in motion for the change of 
base, was twice attacked—in the forenoon at 
Savage's Station, and in the afternoon in the 
White Oak Swamp—but the divisions defend- 
ing the rearguard of the army were able to 
keep the Confederates at bay. 

On the 30th of the month was fought the 
desperate but indecisive battle of Glendale, or 
Frazier’s Farm. On that night the Federal 
army reached Malvern Hill, on the north bank 
of the James, twelve miles below Richmond. 
McClellan had thus receded about five miles 
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in a circuitous direction from the Confederate 
Capital. His position at Malvern Hill was 
strong, being under the protection of the Fed- 
era] gun-boats in the river. 
ever, determined, if possible, to carry the 
place by storm. On the morning of the Ist 
of July the whole Confederate army was 
pushed forward to the aseault. Throughout 
the day the struggle for the possession of the 
high grounds was furious in the last degree. 
Not until nine o'clock at night did Lee’s shat- 
tered columns fall back exhausted. For seven 
days the roar of battle had been heard almost 
without cessation. No such dreadful acenes 
had ever before been enacted on the American 
Continent. 

McClellan was clearly victorious at Malvern 
Hill, and in the judgment of after times might 
have at once made a successful advance on 
Richmond. Lee's army was shattered, and 
McCletian was still superior in numbers. Nor 
could it be doubted that the Union army, now 
inured to fighting, was ready and able to con- 
tinue the struggle. Its commander, however, 
chose, as usual, the less hazardous course. On 
the 2d of July he retired with his army to 
Harrison’s Landing, a few milea down the 
river. The great campaign was really ot an 
end. The Federal army had lost on the ad- 
vance from Yorktown to this point, in its 
progress, fully fifteen thousand men, and the 
capture of Richmond, the great object for 
which the expedition had been undertaken, 
seemed further off than ever. The losees of 
the Confederates had been heavier than those 
of the Union army, but all the moral effect 
of ® great victory remained with the exultant 
South. 

General Lee, perceiving that Richmond was 
not likely to be further molested, immediately 
formed the design of invading Maryland, and 
capturing the Federal Capital. The Union 
troops between Richmond and Washington, 
numbering about fifty thousand men, were 
under command of General John Pope. They 
were in scattered detachments at various points 
from Fredericksburg to Winchester and Har- 
pers Ferry. Lee moved forward about the 
middle of August, and Pope began at once to 
concentrate his forces as rapidly as possible. 
On the 20th of the month ke put the Rappa- 
hannock between hia army and the advancing 
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Confederates. Meanwhile, General Banks, 
while attempting to form junction with Pope, 
was attacked by Stonewall Jackson, at Cedar 
Mountain, where nothing but desperate fight- 


While Pope was still engaged in gathering 
hie army into one place, Jackson passed him 
with his division, on a flank movement, reached 
Manassas Junction, and captured the men and 
stores at that place. Pope, with great au- 
dacity, now threw his army between the two 
divisions of the Confederates, hoping to crush 
Jackson before Lee could come to the reacue, 
On August the 28th and 29th, there was ter- 
rible ‘but indecisive fighting at Manassas 
Junction, on the old Bull Run battle-ground, 
and at Centerville. At one time it appeared 
that Lee’s army would be completely defeated, 
but the reinforcements which Pope expected, 
a strong division under General Fitz John 
Porter, did not reach the’ field in time, and 
Pope was defeated. On the 31st of the month, 
the Confederates bore down on the Union 
army at Chantilly, fought all day, and won a 
victory. Generals Stevens and Kearney were 
among the thousands of brave men who fell 
from the Union ranks in this battle. On that 
night Pope withdrew his shattered columns as 
rapidly as possible, and took refuge within the 
defenses of Washington. He immediately re- 
signed his command, and his forces, known as 
the Army of Virginia, were consolidated with 
the Army of the Potomac, which had now 
been recalled from the peninsula below Rich- 
mond, and General McClellan was placed in 
supreme command of all the divisions about 
Washington. Thus ended in dire disaster 
what is known as the Peninsular Campaign. 

After his successes, both defensive and of- 
fensive, General Lee pressed on to the Poto- 
mac, crossed that river at the Point of Rocke, 
and on the 6th of September captured Fred- 
erick. On the 10th, Hagerstown waa taken; 
and on the 15th, Stonewall Jackson came upon 
Harper’s Ferry, and frightened the command- 
ant, Colonel Miles, into a surrender, by which 
the garrison, nearly twelve thousand strong, 
became prisoners of war. On the previous 
day there was a hard-fought engagement at 
South Mountain, in which the Federals, com- 
manded by Generals Hatch and Doubleday, 
were victorious, McClelian’s whole army waa 
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now in the immediate rear of Lec, who, on 
the night of the 14th, fell back to Antictam 
Creek, and took a strong position in the 
vicinity of Sharpsburg. 

On the following morning there was sharp 
but desultory fighting between the Union and 
Confederate cavalry. In the afternoon the 
Federal advance, coming in ou the Sharpsburg 
road frum Keedysville, received the opening 
volleys from the Confederate guns along the 
Antietam; but night came on, and the conflict 
was postponed. With the morning there was 
great activity of preparation in both armies. 
Later in the day the corps of General Houker, 


who commanded on the Federal right, was , 


thrown acroas the atream 
which separated the com- 
batants, and brought 
into a favorable position 
for action. In this quar- 
ter of the field, the Con- 
federate left, under 
command of General 
Hood, was assailed and 
driven back a few miles 
in the direction of 
Sharpsburg. The rest 
of the day was spent in 
an irregular canuonade. 
During the night, Gen- 
eral Mansfield’s corps 
crossed the Antietam, 
and joined Hooker. 

On the morning of 
the. 17th both armies 
were well in position, 
the Federals being strongest in number, and the 
Confederates having the advantage of an un- 
fordable stream in their front. 





other side. General Burnside, who was or- 
dered to take the lower bridge, cross over 
and attack the division of A. P. Hill, en- 
countered unexpected delays, and was re- 
tarded in his movements. On the right, 
Hooker renewed the hattle at sunrise, and until 
late in the afternoon the conflict raged with 
almost unabated fury. 
General Manefield and thousands of his com- 
rades. At last Burnside forced the lower 
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Tt was of the | 
first importance that General McClellan should | 
gain and hold the four stone bridges hy which « 
only his forces could be thrown to the ' 


Here fell the valiant | 
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crossing, aud carried the battle far up in the 
direction arpeburg ; but the Confederates, 
being reinforved from other parte of the field, 
orale were driven 
It was only by 
that Burnside sueveeded in 
ion on the west bank of the 
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It was another of 
bh the military earcer 
ately noted. 
of 


acted on the defe 
, thore fatal de 
of that Gene 
Daring the 18th two strom div 
forcoments, under Generals, Humphr 
Couch, arrived, and it wan resolved to reo 
! new the attack an the following morning. 
But in the meantime General Lee, wiser than 
his antagonist, had availed If of the de- 
tay, withdrawn his shattered legions from 
their positiom, and recrimed the Potomac into 
Virgini The great conflict, which had cost 
the Union Army an aggregate of ten thourand 
men, had ended in a drawn battle, in which 
there was little to be praised except the 
i heroism of the soldiery. To the Contederates, 
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however, the result was equivalent to defeat. | to the protest of the President and the Cabinet, 
The promised uprising of the people of Mary- | altered his plans, and chose Alexandria as his 
land in behalf of the Confederate cause did Lase of operations. From thia point it was 
not occur, and General Lev war obliged to proposed to go forward by way of the Orange 
give up a fruitless and hopeles invasion, . Railroad through Culpepper to Gordonsville, 
which, in the short space of n month, had cost ; and thence hy the Virginia Central to ita 
him about twenty-five thousand men. On the | juuction with the line reaching from Freder- 
other side, the expectations which had been ; icksburg tu Richmond, 
inapired by the movements and despatches of i The whole month of October, however, was 
the Union commander previous to the battle | wasted with delay, and November was well 
had been sorely disappointed. | begun before the Federal General, with hie 
Tt waz late in October before General Mc- : army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
Clellan, following the retreating Cunfederates, i announced himself ready for the forward 
é és movement. On the 
7th of the month, 
just as the Union 
conmander, ac- 
cording to his de- 
patches, was about. 
‘ to begin the cam- 
paign, he was super- 
seded und his com- 
mand transferred to 
General Burnside. 
Right or wrong, the 
» President at last 
reached the decision 
that General Mo- 
Clellan was a man 
overcautious and 
slow, too prudent 
Tor and too much ab- 
rorhed in preliminaries, to lead the armies of 
the Republic to victory. 
| The plan of the campaign was now imme- 
I 
‘ 









diately changed. Buruside decided to form a 
new hase of supplies at the mouth of Acquia 
Creek, fifty-five miles below Washington, and 
from that point to force his way, by battle, 
avain entered Virginia and reached Rectortown. | southward through Fredericksburg; but again 
The temper of the National Government waa ‘ the movements were much delayed, and that, 
still aggressive, and it was hoped that before i tan, when everything depended on celerity. A 
the coming of winter the army might again be ! fortnight was lust in preparations for crossing 
thrown forward against Richmond. The Cnion © the Rappahannock. General Lee thus found 
commander still preferred to advance by the | abundant time to discover the plan of hie an- 
route which he had taken the previous spring, : tagonist, and to gather his army on the heights 
making hia base of supplies at Weat Point, on the | in the vicinity of Fredericksburg. Hl chore 
Pamunkey. But this plan was objected to by | not seriously to dispute the passage of the Union 
the Administration, on the ground that Wash- | army across the river; but rather allowed the 
ington City would thus be again uncovered | Federals, with little molestation, to take their 
and exposed to a counter invasion on the | place on the right bank of the Rappahannock. 
part of the Confederates. McClellan yielded On the 11th of December, the Union army 
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was brought into position, with its several di- 
visions stretching from the village of Falmouth 





to a point opposite the mouth of the Mussa. 


ponax, about three miles below. ‘The pontoons 
were luid in front of the corpa of General 
Franklin, who held the Federal left, and by 
thi« meana the army was transferred, without 
serious opposition. In other parte, the Con- 


federate sharp-shooters disputed the luying of * 


pontoon bridges, and the crossing of the Fed- 
eruls was considerably delayed. But hy the 
nightfall of the 12th the army had been safely 
transferred to the other side of the river. 

On the morning of the 13th of Devember a 
general battle began on the left, where Frank- 
lin’s division was met by that of Stonewall Jack- 

At the first, a charge made by General 
le was succesaful, and a gap waa opened in 
the Confederate lines, but the movement was not 
sustained. The Confederntes rallied, and the 
Federals were driven back with a lose of more 
than three thousand men. Jackson's loss was 
rimost as great, and in this part of the field 
the result was indecisive. But not so in the 
center and on the right. Here a portion of 
General Sunmer’s men were ordered forward 
against the Confederates, impregnably posted 
ona height called Marye’s Hill. They were 
wowed down by thousands and hurled back 
in confusion, while the defenders of the heights 
hardly lost a man. Time and agaiu the as 
snult was recklesely renewed. A part of 
Hooker's corps, Jed by General Humphreys, 
came forward, charged with unloaded guns, 
and in fifteen minuter one-half of the four 
thousand brave fellows went down. Nor was 
the ureless carnage ended until night came 
and closed the conflict. 

General Burnside, rashly patriotic and al- 
most out of his wita, would have renewed the 
hattle, but his division commanders finally dis- 
suaded him, and on the night of the 15th the 
Federal army was silently withdrawn across 
the Rappahanunck. The Union losses in this 
terrible conflict amounted to a thousand five 
hundred killed, nine thousand one hundred 
wounded, and sixteen hundred and fifty prie- 
oners and missing. The Confederates lost in 
killed five hundred and ninety-five, four thou- 
sand and sixty-one wounded, and six hundred 
and fifty-three missing and prisoners. Of all 





the important movementz of the war, only that ! 


of Fredericksburg was undertnken with no 
probability of success. Under the plan of 
battle, if plan it might be called, nothing 
could be reasonably expected but) repulse, 
reut, and ruin. tus, in gloom, disaster, and 
humilintion, ended the great Virginia cam. 
pnigna of 186 

Ih is now r. in the light of the retro 
spect. that had the wi mued for another 
year with the same yral resulta and tend- 
encies, the Confedera t have suceeeded, 
The revolution which had been attempted 
would have been accomplished and the Amer 
jean Union dissolved, Tt was now the sim 
and determination of the Coufederate Govern. 
ment and of the military leaders to hold out, 
if powible, ayninst the snpe resources of 
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the North until they + 
tional Government to 
war itrelf had new gre to unheard-of pro 
portions. The Southern States were druining 
every source of men and means in order to 
support their armies. The superior energies 
of the North, though by 10 means #o nearly 
exhausted, were greatly taxed. In ithe pre- 
vious year, on the day after the battle of Mal- 
vern Hill, President Lincotn had issued a call 
for three handred thousand additional treopa. 
During the exciting days of Pope's retreat 





Id compel the Nar 
id the contest. The 





* from the Rappahannock, he sent forth another 


eall for three hundred thousand, and to this 
was soon added a requisition for a draft of 
three hundred thousand more. Most of these 
enormous demands were promptly met, and 
it became evident, in the spring of 1868, that 
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in respect to resources the Federal Govern- 
ment waa vastly superior to the Confederacy, 
aud to this element of strength and encourage- 
ment was added the recollection of the great 
Union success which had attended the National 
armies in the campaigns of the West. 

It was on the first day of January, 1863, 
that President Lincoln issued one of the most 
important documents of modern times—the 
Emancipation ProciaMarion. 
been begun and waged thus far with no well- 
defined intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to free the slaves of the South, Presi- 
dent Liucolu himself had said in his public 


papers that he would eave the Union with ; 
slavery if he could, but without it if he must. 


Meanwhile, however, both the Administration 


and the Republican party throughout the | 


country had come to look with greater and 
atill greater disfayur on the institution of 
slavery. During the progress of the war, the 
sentiment of abolition had grown with great 
rapidity in the North, and among the soldiers 
in the field. When at last it became a military 
necessity to strike a blow at the labor-system 
of the Southern States, the step was taken 
with but little hesitancy or opposition. The 
preliminary proclamation of freedom to the 


slaves had been issued by the President in | 


September of the previous year. In the paper 
which he sent forth on that occasion, he warned 
the people of the Southern States, that unless 
they Jaid down their arms and returned to 
their alleginnce to the National Government, he 
would, at the expiration of nivety days, issue 
a proclamation of freedom to the bondmen. 
His warning was of course met with disdain on 
the part of the South, and the Emancipation 
Proclamation was accordingly issued. Thus, 
after an existence of two hundred and forty- 
four years, the institution of African slavery 
in the United States was swept away. 

The military movements of the new year 
began on the Mississippi. General Sherman, 
though defeated at Chickasaw Bayou, was by 
no means idle. After that event he formed a 
plan for the capture of Arkansas Post, on the 
Arkansas River. At the very beginning of 
the year an expedition was sent out for that 
purpose, the land forces being under command 
of General John A. McClernand, and a flotilla 
under Admiral David Porter. The Union 


The war had ; 
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| forces entered Arkaneas, and reached their 

destination on the 10th of the month. After 

a hard-fought battle with the Confederates, a 
! Union victory was gained, and on the next 
j day Arkansas Post surrendered, with nearly 
| five thousand prisoners. As soon as the work 

was accomplished, the expedition was headed 
| for Vicksburg, in order to codperate with 
| General Grant in a second effort to capture 
that stronghold of the Confederacy. 

A second time the Union army was col- 
: lected at Memphis, and embarked on the 

Mississippi. A landing was effected at Yazoo, 
| but the capture of the city from that direction 
was found to be impracticable. The first 
| three months of the year were pent by General 
| Grant beating about the halffrozen bayous, 
| swamps, and hills around Vicksburg, in the 
hope of gaining a position in the rear of the 
town. A canal was cut across a bend in the 
river, with a view to turning the channel of 
the Mississippi and opening a passage for the 
| gun-boats, but a flood in the river washed out 
| the works, and the enterprise ended in failure. 
Then another canal was begun, but was pres- 
ently abandoned. Finally, in the beginning 
of April, it was determined at all hazards to 
| run the fleet past the Vicksburg batteries. On 
| the night of the 16th the hoats were made ready, 
| and silently dropped down the river. It had 
! been hoped that in the darkneas they might 
\ pasa unobserved ; but all of a sudden the guns 
burst forth with terrible discharges of shot 
and shell, pelting the passing steamers; but 
they went by with comparatively little damage, 
and found a safe position below the city. 

Gratified with his success, Grant now 
marched his land forces down the right bank 
of the Mississippi, and formed a junction with 
the squadron. On the 30th of April he 
crossed the river at Bruinsburg, and on the 
following day fought and defeated the Con- 
federates at Fort Gibson, The evacuation 
of Grand Gulf at the mouth of Big Black 
River followed immediately afterwards, and 
the Union army swept freely around to the 
rear of Vicksburg. 

On the 12th of May a strong Confederate 
division was encountered at Raymond, and 
after a severe engagement, was repulsed. At 
j this time General Johnston was on the march 

from Jackson to reinforce the garrison at 
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Vickeburg. Grant’s right wing, under Sher- 
man and McPherson, encountered Johnston’s 
advance on the 14th of the month, and a 
severe battle was fought. The Confederata 


were defeated, and the city of Jackson war - 


captured by the Unionists. By these successes 


General Graut obtained possession of the com- ; 


munications between Vicksburg and the inte- 
rior, and General Pemberton, who commanded 
the Confederate army in the city, was out off. 
He must now either repel the Federal army 
or be cooped up in Vicksburg. He accord- 
ingly eallied out with the greater part of his 
forces, and on the 16th met the Union army 
at Champion Hills, on Baker's Creck. Here 
another hattle was fought, and still another at 
Black River. In both of these the Federals 
were decisively victorious. It only remained 
for Pemberton to fall back with his disheart- 
ened forces within the fortifications of Vicks- 
burg. The city was immediately invested. 

On the 19th of May General Grant attempted 
to storm the Confederate works, but the 
attack which he made on that day was re- 
pulsed with great losses. Three days after- 
wards the attempt was renewed, but the assai]- 
ante were again burled back, with still greater 
destruction of life. In these two unsuccessful 
assaults the Union losses amounted to nearly 
three thousand men. Grant perceived that 
Vicksburg could not be taken by storm, and 
began a regular siege, which was pressed with 
ever increasing rigor. It was not long until 
the garrison was placed on ehort rations, and 
then a condition of starvation ensued. Still, 
Pemberton held out for more than a month, 
and it was not until the 4th of July that he 
was driven to surrender. By the act of capit- 
ulation, the defenders of Vicksburg, nearly 
thirty thousand strong, became prisoners of war. 
Thousands of small arms, hundreds of cannon, 
and vast quantities of ammunition and war- 
like stores were the other fruits of this great 
Union victory, by which the National Govern- 
ment gained more and the Confederacy lost more 
than in any other previous struggle of the war. 
It was a blow from which the South never 
recovered. 

The command of the Department of the 
Gulf had now been transferred from General 


Butler to General Banks, and the latter was j 
conducting a vigorous campsign on the Lower ‘ 
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Mississippi. Early in January he eet out from 
his head-quarters at Baton Rouge, advanced 
into Louisiana, reached Brashear City, and 
gained a decisive victory over the Confeder- 
ute force at a place called Bayou Teche. 
He then returned to the Mississippi, moved 
northward to Port Hudson, invested the place, 
and began a siege. The beleaguered garrison, 
under General Gardner, mace a stout defense, 
and it was not until the 8th of July, when the 
news of the fall of Vicksburg was brought to 
Port Hudeon, that the commandant, with his 
force of more than six thousand men, was 
obliged to capitulate. It was the last of those 
successful movements by which the Mississippi 
was freed from Confederate control, and 
opened throughout its whole length to the 
operations of the Union Army. The strategy 
and battles by which the great river had been 
recovered reflected the highest honor upon 
the military genius of General Grant. From 
this time forth the attention and confidence 
of the people of the North were turned to him 
as the military leader whose sword was des 
tined to point the way to the final triumph of 
the National cause. 

It was at thie epoch of the war that the 
feature of cavalry raids became, on both sides, 
an important element of military operations. 
Perhaps the initiation of such movements may 
be referred to Stonewall Jackson's campaign 
down the Shenandoah Valley, in the summer 
of 1862. Later in the same year, after the 
battle of Antietam, the Confederate General, 
J. E. B. Stuart, commanding the cavalry wing 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, made » 
dash with a troop of eighteen hundred cavalry- 
men into Pennsylvania, reached Chambers- 
burg, captured the town, made a complete 
circuit of the Army of the Potomac, and. re- 
turned in safety to Virginia. Just before the 
investment of Vicksburg, Colonel Benjamin 
Grierron, of the Sixth Illinois Cavalry, struck 
out with his command from LaGrange, Ten- 
nessee, entered Mississippi, traversed the State 
to the east of Jackeon, cut the railroads, 
destroyed much property, and after a rapid 
course of more than eight hundred miles, 
gained the river at Baton Reuge. By these 
raids the border country of both sections was 
kept in perpetual agitation and alarm. With 
the progress of the war, such movementa be- 
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came more and more injurious. The com- division of the Confederate General Forrest, 
manders and soldiers in the same learned to | was surrounded, captured. and sent to Libby 
perfection the art of destroying the resources © prizon. In the latter part of June, Rosecrana 
of the enemy. Their destructive skill was i resumed activities, and by a veries of flank 


directed chiefly to the annihilation of rail- 
roads, Thiz work became a new military art, 


GRANT AND PEMBERTON—CAPITULATION OF V 


and eo ekillful were the raiders that miles ou 
miles of track and road-bed were destroyed in 
a single day. 

After the battle of Murfreesborough, Gen- 
eral Rosecrans remained for a seazon inactive. 
Late in the spring the command of Colonel 
Streight made a raid into Georgia, met the 


movements sneceeded in’ crowding General 
i Brogy out of Tonmeace into Georgia. The 
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; Union General pressed after, and took post at 
Chattanooga, on the left bank of the Ten- 
nease-e. 

During the summer montis Bragg was 
heavily reinforced by Jobnston, from Misuis- 
sippi, and Longstreet, from Virginia. On the 
19th of September he turned upon the Federal 
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army at Chickamauga Creek, in the north- 
west angle of Georgia. During the first 
day a hard battle was fought, but night ‘ 
fell on the scene with the victory unde- 
cided. Under cover of darkness the Cou- 
federates were strongly reinforced by the ur- 
rival of General Lougstreet, who was stationed 
with his army on the left wing of Bragg. The 
Confederate right was commanied by General 
Polk, while the center was held by Ewell and 
Johnston. The Federal left was commanded 
by General Thomas, the center by Crittenden, 
and the right hy McCook. The plan of the 
Confederate commander was to crush the 
Union line, force his way through the gap in 
Missionary Ridge. enpture Rossville and Chat- 
tanooga, and annihilate Roscerans’s army. 

The battle was renewed ut half-past eight 
«clock on the morning of the 20th, the Copfed- 
erates coming on in powerful masses, and the 
Federals holding their ground with unflinch- 
ing courage, After the conflict had coutinued 
for woe hours, with varying successes, the 
National battle-line was opened by General 
Wood, acting on mistaken orders. Long- 
street, who was over against this part of the 
line, seeing his advantage, thrust forward a 
heavy column into the gap, cut the Union 
army in two, and drove the shattered right 
wing in utter rout from the field. The brunt 
of the battle now fell on General Thomas, who, 
with a desperate firmness hardly equaled in 
the annals of war, held the left until nightfall, 
and then, under, cover of darkness, withdrew 
into Chattanooga, where the defeated army of 
Rosecrans found shelter. The Union losses in 
this dreadful battle amounted, iu killed, 
wounded, and missing, to nearly nineteen 
thousand, and the Confederate loss was equally 
appolling. 

The victorious Bragg now pressed forward | 
to the siege of Chattanooga. The Federal | 
lines of communication were cut off, and for a | 








while the army of Rosecrans waa in danger of 

total destruction. But General Hooker ar | 
rived with two army corps from the Army of ij 
the Potomac, opened the Tennessee River, and 
brought relief to the besieged. Tt was at this 
juncture that General Grant was promoted to 
the chief command of the Western armies, and 
essumed the direction of affairs at Chatta- © 
nooga. Nor waa there ever a time in the : 


* the storming of Chattanoogn, 


rs 


coure of the war when the change of com- 
mandens was immediately felt in eo salutary a 
measure. General Sherman arrived at Chat- 
tanooga with his division, and the Arniy of 
the Cumberland waa so strengthened that of} 
fensive operations were immediately renewed. 

‘The lett wing of the Confedesat 
rested on Lookout Mountai 
Missionary Ridge. he position was neem: 
ingly impreguabie, aml it required a eourage 
alront equal te hardiboad on the part of the 
Union commander tw attack suntagoniat,. 
Geueral Bragg wax not only eontident of hia 
ability to hold his lines against uny advance 
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that might be made, but even contemplated 
But the posi- 
tion of the parties, their attitude towards cach 
other, was destined to be suddenly reversed. 
On the 20th of Nevember, Brage pave 
notice to General Grant to remove all non- 
combatants from Chattanooga, as the town 
was about to be bombarded; but te thix the 
Union General paid no attention. On the 
contrary, General Hooker, on the 23d of the 
month, was thrown with his corps acrova the 
river below Chattanooga, where he gained a 
footing at the mouth of Lookout Creek, facing 
the mountain. From this position he was 
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ordered to hold himeelf in readiness to 
make an asanult on the following morning. 
Hooker was supported by Generals Geary and 
Osterhaus, and the remainder of the Union 
army was kept in a state of activity, in order 
to prevent the Confederates frum sending rein- 
forcements to Lookout Mountain. 

At the beginning of the engagement 
dense fog hung like a hood over the heights, 
effectually concealing the movements of the 
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of the mountain the troops sprang forward 
with irresistible energy. It was such a scene 
of dauntless hercism as has rarely been por- 
trayed in the records of battle. The charg- 
ing columns, struggling against the obatacles of 
nature, facing the murderous fire of the Con- 
federate guns, could not he checked. The 
Union flag was carried to the top, and before 
two o'clock in the afternoon Lookout Mount- 
ain, with its cloud-capped summit overlook- 
ing the town and river, was swarming with 





Federals. The charge began between eight 


a = 








BATTLE OF LOOKOUT MOTRTAIN. 


and nine o'clock, and in the space of two hours | Federal soldiers. The routed Confederates re- 
the ranges of the Confederate rifle-pits along | treated down the eastern elope, and across the 


the foot-hills were successfully carried. It had 
been General Hooker’s purpose to pause when 
this ehould be accomplished, but the enthusi- 
asm of his army rose to such 2 pitch as to 
auggeat the still greater achievement of carry- 
ing the whole Confederate position. Taking 
advantage of the fog and the spirit of his sol- 
diers, Hooker again gave the command to 
charge, and up the almost inaccessible alopes 


intervening hills and valleys in the direction 
of Missionary Ridge. Such was the event of 
the 24th of November. 

General Grant had reserved the main bat- 
tle for the morrow. During the night of the 
24th, General Bragg concentrated his forces, 
and prepared to defend his position to the last. 
He now perceived that instead of being the 
attacking party he was himeelf to be assailed 
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with the whole resources of the Federals. On 
the morning of the 25th, Hooker's victorious 
troops were ordered to proceed down the 
slopes of Lookout, cross the Chattanooga, and © 
renew the battle at the south-western terminus 
of Missionary Ridge. General Sherman had. 


in the meantime, built pontoon bridges over * 


the Tenneasee and the Chickamauga, thrown 
hia corps across those streams, and gained a 


Jodgment on the north-eastern declivity of the ; 


Ridge. General Thomas, commanding the 
Union center, lay with hia impatient soldiers 
on the southern and eastern slopes of Orchard 
Knob, ewaiting the result of Sherman's and 
Hooker's onsets. 

The latter General was slow in striking the 
Confederates; but at two o’clock in the after- 
noon the signal of an artillery discharge from 
Orchard Knob announced the beginning of 
the asaault along the whole line.’ The com- 
mand was instantly obeyed. The thrilling 
scenes of Lookout Mountain were again en- 
acted on 2 more magnificent scale. The Fed- 
eral soldiers were ordered by Grant to take 
the rifle-pits at the foot of Missionary Ridge, 
and then to pause and re-form for the principal 
assault; but such was the dan of the army, 
such the impetuosity of its impact, that, after 
carrying the rifle-pits, the column, of its own 
motion, pressed forward at full speed, clamber- 
ing up the slopes and driving the Confederates 
in a disastrous rout from the summit of the 
Ridge. No more brilliant operation was wit- 
neesed during the whole war. Nor was there 
any battle of which the results were, on the 
whole, more decisive. During the night Gen- 
eral Bragg withdrew his shattered columns, 
and fell back in the direction of Ringgold, 
Georgia, The Federal losses in the two great 
battles amounted to seven hundred and fifty- 
seven killed, four thousand five hundred and 
twenty-nine wounded, aud three hundred and 
thirty miasing. The loss of the Confederates 
io killed, wounded and prisoners reached con- 
siderably beyond ten thousand. The conflict 
was so decisive as to put an end to the war 
in Tennessee, until it was renewed by General 
Hood, at Franklin and Nashville, in the winter 
of 1864. 


'The reverberations of Grant’s six shotted 
guns from Orchard Knob were the signal of the 
‘beginning of the end of the Confederacy. 

Vou. IV.—9. 
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While these important movements were 
_ taking place at Chattanooga, General Burnside 
was making a strenuous effort to hold Enat 
! Tenneswee. On the lat of September he had 
arrived with hix command at Knoxville, where 
he was received by the people with lively sat- 
isfaction. East Tenneswe had from the firet 
been largely pervaded with Union sentiments. 





, The Federal army had been much recruited 





by the mountaineers of this region, and the 
people in general looked forward to the over. 
throw of the Confederacy ux the recovery of 
their libertiex and fortunes. After Chicka- 
mauga, General Longstreet. was detached from 
the Confederate army and sent into Kast Ten- 
neseee, to counteract the movements of the 
Unionists. On hia march to Kuoxville he 
overtook and captured several small detach- 
mentx of Federal troops, then invested the 
town and began a siege. On the 29th of No- 
vember, the Confederates made an attempt to 
carry Knoxville by storm, but were repulsed 
with heavy losses. 

All this time General Grant hid looked 
with the utmost solicitude to the progress of 
events in East Tennessee, and the Adminixtra- 
tion had been equally anxious Jest the veturan 
Longstreet should achieve vome great miccoss 
by his campaign. As svon ax Bragg fell back 
from Chattanooga, General Sherman murched 
to the relief of Burnside; but before he could 
reach Knoxville, Longstreet pradently raised 
the siege and retreated into Virginia, 

In the meantime, the Confederntes hud re- 
sumed activities in Arkansas and Southern 
Missouri. In the early part of 1868, strong 
bodies commanded hy Generals Marmaduke 
and Price, entered this country, and on the 
8th of January reached and attacked the city 
of Springfield. They were, however, repuleed 
with considerable losses. On the 11th of the 
month a second battle was fought at the town 
of Hartaville, with the same resulta. On the 
26th of April, General Marmaduke aszaulted 
the post at Cape Girardeau, on the Misnimippi, 
but the garrison succeeded in driving the Con- 
federntes away. On the day of the surrender 
of Vicksburg, General Holmes, with a force 
of nearly eight thousand men, made an attack 
on Helena, Arkansas, but was defeated with 
the los of one-fifth of his men. On the 18th 
of August, in this summer, the town of Law- 
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rence, Kansas, was sacked and burned, and a 
hundred and forty persona killed by a band 


of desperate fellows, led by a chieftain called | 


Quantrell. On the 10th of September, the 
Federal General Steele reached Little Rock, 
the ospital of Arkansas, captured the city, and 
restored the National authority in the State. 
But the greatest Taid of the year was re- 
served for the Confederate General Morgan. 
He organized a calvary army, numbering three 
thousand, at the town of Sparta, Tennessee, 
and at the head of his column struck out for 
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in his rear 2 large force, under General Hob- 
son, pressed hard after. 

Morgan now made a circuit through south- 
eastern Indiana, crossed into Ohio at Harrison, 
passed to the north of Cincinnati, and then, 
becoming alarmed, attempted to regain and 
recross the Ohio. But the river was guarded 


by gun-boata, and the raidera were driven 
back. Morgan’s forces began to melt away; 
but he pressed on resolutely, fighting and 
flying, until he came near the town of New 
\ Lisbon, where he was surrounded and captured 





the invasion of Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio. © 


As he passed through Kentucky he gathered 


strength. The large Confederate element in . 


that State contributed to his resources in men 
and means. Morgan reached the Ohio River 
at Brandenburg, crossed into Indiana, and be- 
gan his march to the north and east. The 
Home Guards of the State turned out, but the 
movement of the Confederate force was 80 
uncertain and rapid that it was difficult to 


check Morgan’a progress. He was resisted : 
seriously at Corydon and at other points, and ¢ 


ATTACK ON FORT SUMTER. 


by the brigade of General Shackelford. For 
nearly four months Morgan was imprisoned in 
the Ohio penitentiary. Making his eacape 
from this place, he fled to Kentucky, and 
finally succeeded in reaching Richmond. 
‘We may now pause to glance at some im- 
\ portant movements on the sea-coast. On the 
lst of January, General Marmaduke, by a 
; brilliant exploit, captured Galveston, Texas. 
! By thie means the Confederates secured a much 
: needed port of entry in the South-west. On 
the 7th of April, Admiral Dupont, with a 
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powerful fleet of iron-clads, made au attempt - 
tu capture Charleston, but the squadron was © 
driven back much damaged. In the latter ! 
part of June the siege of the city was beguu 
anew by a strong land force, under command 
of General Q. A. Gilmore, assisted by a fleet 
under Admiral Dahlgren. The Federal army ‘ 
first effected a lodgment on Folly Island, and 
then on Morris Island, where batteries were 
planted bearing upon Fort Sumter, Fort i 
‘Wagner, and Battery Gregg—the latter at the 
northern extremity of the island. 

After the bombardment had continued for 
eome time, General Gilmore, on the 18th of 
+ July, made an attempt to carry Fort Wagner 
by azeault, but was repulsed with the low of 
more than fifteen hundred men. The siege 
was resumed and pressed until the 6th of Sep- 
tember, when the Confederates evacuated Fort 
Wagner and Battery Gregg, and retired to 
Charleston. Gilmore thus obtained a position 
within four tiles of the city, from which he 
could bombard the wharves and buildings in 
the lower part of the town. Meanwhile, the 
walls of Fort Sumter on the side next to Mor- 
tis Island had been pounded into powder by 
the land batteries and the guns of the moni- 
tors, The harbor and city, however, still re- 
mained under the control of the Confederates, 
the only gain of the Federals being the estab- 
lishment of a blockade sv complete ss to seal 
up the port of Charleston. 

‘We may now turn to the consideration of 
affaira of the Army of the Potomac. In the 
spring and summer of 1863 that army, sv un- 
fortunate thus far in its career, had been en- 
gaged in several desperate conflicts. After 
his fatal repulse at Fredericksburg, General 
Burnside was superseded by General Joseph 
Hooker, who, in the latter part of April, | 
moved forward with his army in full force, 
erossed the Rappahannock and the Rapidan, | 
and reached Chancellorsville. Here, on the | 
evening of the 2d of May, he was attacked | 

by the veteran army of Northern Virginia, led 
by Lee and Jackson. The latter General, with © 
extraordinary daring, put himself at the head | 
of a division of twenty-five thousand men, | 
filed off from the battledield, outflanked the 
Union army, burst like e thundercloud upon | 
the right wing, and swept everything to de 


struction, But it was the last of Stonewall’s 


lay. 


bates. As night came on, with ruinimpend- 
ing over the Federal army, the great Confed- 
erate leader, riding through the gathering 
darknes, received a volley from his own lines, 
aud fell mortully wounded. He lingered a 
week. aud died at Guinea Station, leaving a 
gap in the Confererate rauks which no other 
man could fill. 2 

On the morning of the 3d the battle was 
renewed with great fury. The Union right 
wing was restored, and the Confederates were 
checked in their career of vietory. General 
Sedgwick, however. attempting to reinforce 
Hooker from Fredericksburg, was defeated 
and driven across the Rappahannock. The 
Union Army was crowded between Chaucel- 












JOMEPH HOOKER, 


lorsville and the river, where it remained in 
the utmost peril unti) the evening of the 5th, 
when General Hooker succeeded in withdraw- 
ing his forces to the northern: bank, The 
Union logses in these terrible batiles aniounted, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, to about 


{ seventeen thousand, while that of the Con- 


federates was les than five thousand. So far 


! as tbe eastern field of action wus concerned, 


there was never a time when the Union cause 
appeared to greater disadvantage, or the Con- 
federate cause more likely to succeed. The 
campaign, taken as a whole, had heen the must 


1 disastrous of any in which the Federal Army 


had as yet been engaged. 
The defeat of Hooker, however, was to 
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some extent mitigated by the successfull 
cavalry raid of General Stoneman. That 
officer crossed the Rappahannock, and on the 
29th of April pushed forward with a body of 


BATTLE OF CHANCELLORSVILLE—JACKEON'S CHARGE. 
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ten thousand men, tearing up the Virginia 
Central Railroad, and dashing on to the 
Chickahominy. He succeeded in cutting Gen- 
eral Lee's communications, swept around 


Conyright. 208. O, 2, Dexia, 
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within a few miles of Richmond, and on the 
8th of May recrossed the Rappahannock in 
safety. To this time also belongs the success 
ful defense of Suffolk, ou the Nansemond 
River, by General Peck, agninst a siege con- 
ducted by General Longstreet. The Con- 
federates retreated from the scene of action on 
the very day of the [inion disaster at Chancel- 
Joraville. 

Great was the elation of the Confederates 
on account of their successes on the Rappahan- 
nock. General Lee now determined 
to carry the war into Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. In the first week 
of June he threw forward his whole 
army, crossed the Potomac, and 
captured Hagerstown. On the 22d 
of the month he entered Cham- 
bersburg, and then pressed on 
through Carlisle, to within a few 
miles of Harrisburg. The militia 
of Pennsylvania was burriedly called 
out, and thousands of volunteers 
came pouring in from other States. 
General Hooker, still in command 
of the Army of the Potomac, 
pushed forward to confront his an- 
tagonist. It was evident that a 
great and decisive battle was at 
hand. General Lee rapidly con- 
centrated his forces near the vil- 
Jage of Gettysburg, capital of Adams 
County, Pennsylvania, while the 
Union Army was likewise gathered 
on the highlands beyond the town. 
On the very eve of battle the com- 
mand of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and of all the Federal forces, 
was transferred from General 
Hooker to General George G. 





Meade, who hastily drew up his army through ; 


the hill country in the direction of Gettye- 
burg. After two years of indecisive war- 
fare, it now seemed that the fate of the 
war, and perhaps of the American Republic 
itaelf, was to be staked on the issue of a single 
battle. 

On the morning of the Ist of July the 
Union advance, led by Generals Reynolds and 
Beauford, moving westward from Gettysburg, 
encountered the Confederate division of Gen- 
eral A. P. Hill, coming upon the road from 


if 
n 
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Hagerstown, and the struggle began. In the 


afternoon both divisions were strongly rein- 
forced, and a severe battle was fought for the 
posession of inary Ridge. In this initial 
conftict the Confederates. were victorious, and. 
the Union line was forced from its position 
through the village and back to the high 
grounda on the south. Here, at nightfall, a» 
stand was made, and a new battle-line was 
formed, reaching trom the eminence called 
Round Top, where the left wing of the Union 
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army rested, around the crest of the ridges to 
Cemetery Hill, where the center was posted, 
and thence to Wolf Hill, on Rock Creek. 
The position was well choseu and strong, and 
the whole Union army, with the exception of 
Sedgwick’s corps, was hurried forward into 
place during the night. The Confederate 
forces were likewise brought into position om 
Seminary Kidge and on the high grounds to 
the jeft of Rock Creek, forming thus a semi- 
cirele about five miles in extent. The cavalry 
of both armies hung upon the flanks, doing 
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effective service, but hardly participating in 
the main conflicts of the center. 

On the morning of July 2d the battle was 
begun by General Longstreet on the Confed- 
erate right. That commander moved forward 
with impetuosity, and fell upon the Union 
left, under General Sickles. The struggle in 
this part of the field was for the possession of 
Great and Little Round Tops, and after terri- 
ble fighting, which lasted until six o'clock in 
the evening, these strong positions remained in 
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it was found that, on the whole, the position 
of the two armies had not been materially 
changed by the conflict, although nearly forty 
thousand Union and Confederate dead and 
wounded already bore evidence of the porten- 
tous character of the battle. 

A general view of the field and of the sit- 
uation showed that the National forces were 
wisely acting on the defensive. The Confed- 
erate army was making an invasion. It had 


come to a wall, and must break through or 





HATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


the bands of the Federals. In the center the 
battle was also severe, lasting for the greater 
part of the day, and being waged for the mas- 
tery of Cemetery Hill, which was the key to 
the Federal position. Here, too, notwithatand- 
ing the desperate assaults of the Confederates, 
the integrity of the National line was pre- 
eerved till nightfall. On the Union right the 
Confeserate onset was more successful, and 
that wing of the Federal army, under General 
Slocum, was somewhat shattered. But by ten 
o'clock at night, when the fighting had ceased, 


suffer defeat. The burden of attack was 


; therefore upon Lee’s army, and from this he 


| 
| 


did not flinch. In the darkness of night both 
Generals made strenuous preperations for the 
renewal of the struggle on the morrow; but 
with the morning both seemed loath to begin. 
Doubtless both were well aware of the critical 
nature of the conflict. The whole nation, in- 
deed, discerned that the crisis of the Civil 
War had been reached, and that, perhaps, 
before sunset the issue would be decided for 
or against the American Union. 
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The whole forenoon of the 3d of July wns 
spent in preparations. There was little fight- 
ing, and that but desultory. At midday there 
waa a lull along the whole line. Then buret 
forth the fiercest cannonade ever known ou 
the American Continent. Until after two 
o'clock the hills and surrounding country were 
shaken with the thunders of more than two 
hundred heavy guns. The Confederate artil- 
Jerymen concentrated their fire on the Union 
center, at Cemetery Hill, and this place hecame 
e scene of indescribable uproar and death. The 
Union batteries, under direction of General 
Hont, drew back beyond the crest, in order 
to cool the guns, and also for economy of am- 
munition. The consequeut slacking of fire was 
construed by the Confederates as signifying 
that their cannonade had been succesful; and 
then came the crisis, The cannonade ceased. 


A Confederate column, numbering nearly © 


twenty thousand, and shout three-fourths of 


amilein length, headed by the Virgiuians, under * 


General Pickett, moved forward for the final 
and desperate charge against the Union center. 


It was doubtless the finest military spectacle ; 


ever witnessed west of the Atlantic; but the 


onset was in vain, and the brave men who * 


made it were mowed down with terrible 
slaughter. The head of the Confederate cni- 
uran reached the Union line, but there sank 
into the earth. Then the whole was hurled 
back in ruin and rout. Victory hovered over 


the National army, and it ouly remained for | 


Lee, with hia broken legions, to turn back : 
The entire Confeder- | 


towarda the Potomac. 
ate loss in this, the greatest battle of the war, 
was nearly thirty thousand; that of the Fed. 
erals, in killed, wounded, and missing, twenty- 
three thousand one hundred and eighty-si: 
It was strongly hoped by the Government that 














; But they gave little 


when the Confederate charge was broken und | 


the retreat begun, General Meade would be 


* first unable ta overawe the insurgents. 


able to spring forward from his position and ; 
perhaps complete the war by destroying the ; 


forces of his antagonist hefore they could re- | 


cross the river; but the condition of the 
Union army would not permit of such a move- 


ment. General Lee accordingly withdrew his 


forces into Virginia, and the Federals took up * eure 
> ceedings, and acts of domestic violence ceased. 


their old position along the Potomac and the 


Rappahannock. Such were the more important ~ 


military movements of 1863. 
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Meanwhile, uther difficulties had aceumu- 
lated like mountains around the Administra- 
tion, ‘The war debt was piling up to infinity. 
At the time it was not sv clearly seen ns it waa 
afterwards that the war must soon end or 
National hankraptey ensue. The Inst eal for 
volunteers bad net been fully met, and there 
were net wanting tho in portions of the 
North who purposely impeded the gathering 
of new forces, war party became 
more bold ated open, and denouneed the mens 
ures of the On the 3d of 
March, 1868, a Conscrterion ACT wus pared 
by Congress, and two months afterwards the 
President ordered get | draft of three 
hundred thousand men, All able-hodied 
zene between the ages of twer i 
were stibjert to the requisition, 

‘The measure furaixhed fuel for the fires 
which the anti-war party had kindled iu the 
North. Bitter denunciutions of the Govern. 
ment and ite policy were beard in the Border 
Btates, and in some places the draft-ofticons 
were forcibly resisted. Ou the 13th of July 
8 serious crisis wax renched in New York, A 
vaxt mob rose in arms in the city, derolished 
the buildings which were accupial by the 
Provost Marshals, hurned the Colored Orphan 
Asylum, attacked the police, and killed about 
a hundred people, most of whom we 
For three day# the authorities of the city were 
set at defiance. Ou the second day of the 
reign of terror, Governor Seymour arrived 
and addressed the n 
way, promising that the draft should he sum 
pended, and advising the rieters to 
cord te his adme 
went an with the work of destruction, 

































2 eral Wool, commander of the military district 
of New Ye 


k, then tevk the matter in hand; 
hut even the troops at his disposal were at 
Some 
volunteer regiments, however, came trooping 
home from Gettysburg. The Metropolitan 
Police Companies were compactly organized, 
and the insurrection was put down with a 
strong hand. The news of the fall of Vicks 
burg and the defeat of Leo at Gettysburg 
threw a damper on these inaurrectionary pro- 





Neverthelesr, the anti-war spirit continued to 
express itself in parts of the North, apd in 
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order to counteract it, the President, on the 
19th of August, issued a proclamation sus- 
pending the writ of habeas corpus throughout 
the Union. 

One of the lessons of the hour was the in- « 
sufficiency of the conscription as a method of © 
filling the Union army. That army was com- — 
posed of volunteers who had espoused the | 
cause of the Government with a tolerably 
keen sensa of the principles involved and a : 
fervid patriotiem for the flag of the Union. ; 
The introduction, into this great army, of re- ; 
cruits taken by the draft was a process quite | 
foreign to the sentiments of the people. Only | 
about fifty thousand men were added directly 
to the National forces by conscription. But 
in other respects the measure was salutary. 
It was geen that the Government would not 
ecruple, in the lest resort, to draw upon the 
human resources of the country by force. 
Volunteering was greatly quickened by the 
draft, and the plan of employing substitutes be- 
came generally prevaleut in the last year ot the 
war. Such, however, were the terrible loases by 
battle and disease and the expiration of enlist- 
ments, that in October of 1863 the President 
‘was constrained to issue another call for three 
hundred thousand men. At the same time it 
was provided that any delinquency in meeting 
the demand would be supplied by a draft in 
. the following January. By these active meas- 

ures the columns of the Union army were 
made more powerful than ever. With the 
approach of winter the disparity between the 
Union and Confederate forces began to be ap- 
parent to the whole world. In the armies of 
the South there were already symptoms of ex- 
haustion, and the most rigorous conscription 
‘was necessary to fill the thin, but still coura- 
geous, ranks of the Confederacy. It was on 
the 20th of June in this year that West Vir- 
ginis, separated from the Old Dominion, was 
organized and admitted as the thirty-fifth State 
of the Union. 
* We come now to consider those movemeuts 
by which the war was ended. The military 
operations of 1864 began, aa in the previous 
year, in the West. In the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, General Sherman left Vicksburg with 
the purpose of destroying the railroad connec- 
tions of Eastern Mississippi. Marching off _ 
toward Alabama, he reached Meridian on the 


: from Memphis. 
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13th of the month, and tore up the tracks of 
the railways from Mobile to Corinth and from 
Vicksburg 10 Montgomery, for a distance of a 
hundred and fifty miles. Bridges were burned, 
locomotives aud care deatroyed, and vast quan- 
tities of cotton and corn given to the flames. 
General Sherman had expected the arrival at 
Meridian of a strong force of Federal cavalry, 
under command of General Smith, advancing 
The Intter made his way into 
Mississippi, but Was met, a hundred miles 
north of Meridian, by the cavalry army of 
Forrest and driven back to Memphis. General 
Bherman, disappointed by thix failure, retraced 
his course to Vicksburg. while Forrest. con- 
tinued his raid northward » ‘Tennessee, 
where, on the 24th of March, he occupied 
Union City. He then pressed on to Paducab, 
Kentucky, where he assaulted Fort Anderson, 
in the suburbs of the town, brit was repulsed, 
with the loss of three hundred men, He 
then turned back into Tennesec, and came 
upon Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi, ceventy 
miles above Memphis. Thix place wa» held 
by five hundred and sixty soldier, about half 
of whom were Negroes. Forrest, having gained 
the outer defenses, demanded no surrender, but 
was refused. He then ortered an apsault, and 
carried the fort by storm, in the course of 
which nearly all of the Negro soldiers were 
slaughtered. 

In the spring of 1864 occurred the Red 
River expedition, conducted by General Banks. 
The object of the movement was the capture 
of Shreveport, the seat of the Confederate 
Government of Louisinnu. The plan em- 
braced the advance of a strong land force up 
Red River, to be suppurted by a fleet of gun- 
boats under command of Admiral Porter. 
The army was arranged in three divisions. 
The first, numbering ten thousand, advanced 
from Vicksburg, under command of Creneral 
Smith; the second, led by General Banks in 
person, proceeded to New Orleans; while the 
third, under command of General Steele, ret 
out from Little Rock. In the beginning of 
March, General Smith's division moved forward 
to Red River, and was joined by Porter with 
the fleet. On the 14th of the month, the 
advance reached Fort de Russy, which was 
taken by assault. The Confederates retreated 
up the river to Alexandria, and on the 16th 
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that city was occupied by the Federala 
Three days afterwards Natchitoches was occu- 
pied. But at this point the road was de- 
flected from the river, and further codperation 
between the army and the gun-boats was im- 
possible. The flotilla proceeded up the stream 
toward Shreveport, and the land forces whirled 
off in a circuit to the left. 

On the 8th of April, when the advance 
brigades were approaching the town of Mans- 
field, they were suddenly ‘attacked by the 
Confederates in full force, and advantageously 





|. A short and bloody battle took place, 
in which the Federals were completely routed. 
The victors made a vigorous pursuit as far as 
Pleasant Hill, where they were met, un the 
next day, by the main body of the Union 
army. A second and general engagement 
here ensued, in which the Federale were only 
saved from 2 complete defeat by the hard 
fighting of the division cf General Smith, who 
covered the retreat to the river. Nearly three 
thousand men, twenty pieces of artillery, and 
the supply trains of the Federal army were 
Tost in these disastrous battles. It was with 


BAILEY'S DAM ON BED RIVER. 
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difficulty that the flotilla descended the river 
from the direction of Shreveport, for the Con- 
federates had now planted batteries on the 
banks. When the Federal retreat had pro- 
ceeded as far as Alexandria, the movement 
was again checked by the low atage of the 
river. The waters had so receded that the 
gun-boats could not pass the rapids. The 
squadron waa finally saved from its peril by 
the skill of Colonel Bailey, of Wisconsin. He 
constructed a dam across the river, raising the 
water 20 that the vessels could be floated over. 








The whole expedition broke to pieces, and re- 
turned ‘as rapidly as possible to the Mississippi. 
‘When General Steele, who had, in the mean- 
time, advanced from Little Rock toward Shreve- 
port, heard of the Federal defeats, he with- 
drew, after several severe encounters with the 
Confederates. To the National Government, 
the Red River expedition was a source of much 
shame and mortification. General Banks was 
relieved of his command, and General Canby 
was appointed to succeed him. 

The time had now come when the evolu- 
tion of military talent consequent upon the 
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war reached its climax in the ascendency of 
General Ulysses S. Grant. By degrees, 
through every kind of hardship and contu- 
mely, thet commander had emerged from the 
obscurity which surrounded him at the begin- 
ning of the conflict, and stood forth, in silence 
and modesty unparalleled, ns the leading figure 
of the times. After Vicksburg and Chatta- 
nooga, nothing could stay his progress to the 
command-in-chief. Congress responded to the 
spirit of the country by reviving the high 
grade of Tieutenant-General, and conferring it 
on Grant, This brought with it the appoint- 
ment, by the President, on the 2d of March, 
1864, to the command-iu-chief of the lond and 
naval forces of the 
United States. No fewer 
than seven hundred 
thousand Union soldiers 
were now to move at 
hiscommand. The first 
month after his appoint- 
ment was spent in plan- 
ning the great cam- 
paigns of the year. 
These were two in num- 
ber. The Army of the 
Potomac, under immedi- 
ate command of Meade 
and the General-in- 
chief, was to advance 
upon Richmond, still de- 
fended by the army of 
Northern Virginia, un- 
der Lee. At the same 
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fall back to Resaca. ‘Two hard-fought battles 
oecurred at this place, on the 14th and 1th 
of May, in which the Union army was vic- 
toriouz, and the Confederates obliged to re 
treat by way of Calh 
Dallas, At the latter plac 
month, Jobuston made a second stand. 
intrenched himself and fought valiantly, but 
was again outnumbered and outtlanked, and 
compelled to fill back te Lost Monntain. 
From thix position alsa he was foreed, on the 
17th of June, after three days af’ desultory 
fighting. 

The next stand of the Confederates was 
made ou the Gireat aml Little Kenesaw Mounte 





und Kingeton to 
on the 28th of the 
He 











RANT WRITING ORDERS TO WHERWAN FOR THE ORAND ADVANCE. 


time General Sherman, 

commanding the army at Chattanooga, now 
numbering a hundred thousand men, waa to 
march againet Atlanta, It wasdefendeil by the 
Confederates, under General Johnston. To 
these two great movements all other military 
operations were to be subordinated. Grant sent 
his orders to Sherman for the grand movement 
which was destined to end the war, and the 
1st of May, 1864, was fixed as the date of the 
advance. 

On the 7th of that month General Sher- 
man moved forward from Chattanooga. At 
Dalton he was confronted by the Confederate H 
army, sixty thousand strong. After some | 
maneuvering and fighting, he succeeded in © 
turning Johnston's flank, and obliged him to 


S heavy Tews, 


ains, From this line, on the 22d of June, the 
division of General Hood made a fierce attack 
on the Cuion center, hut was repulked with 
Five days afterwards General 
Sherman sttempted to earry Kenesaw by 
storm. The asevult was monde with great om 
dacity, but ended in a dreadful repulse and a 
Tors of nearly three thousand men. Sherman, 
undismuyed hy kis reverse, then resumed his 
former tactics, outflanked his antagonist, and 
on the 3d of July compelled him to retreat 











* across the Chattahonchee. By the 10th of the 


month the whole Confederate army had heen 
foreed hack within the defenses of Atlanta. 

A siege immediately ensued. Atlanta was 
a place of the greatest importance to the Con- 
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federacy. Here were located the machine- 
shope, foundries, cnr-works and dépéts of sup- 
plies, upon the possession of which so much 
depended. The Confederate Government had, 
in the meantime, become dissatisfied with the 
military policy of General Joseph E. Johnston. 
That cautious and 
adopted the plan of falling back before the 
euperior forces of Sherman, of contracting his 
Tinee, and of maintaining, by a sort of Fabian 
policy, the destinies of the campaign. But 





JAMES 7. M'FWERSON. 


thie method was not pleasing to the authorities 
at Richmond, and when Atlanta was besieged 
Johneton was supereeded by the rash but daring 
General J. B. Hood. It was the policy of 
the latter to fight at whatever hazard. On 
the 20th, 22d, and 28th of July, he made three 
desperate assaults on the Union lines around 
Atlanta; but was repulsed in each engagement 
with dreadful losses. It was in the beginning 
of the second of these battles that the brave 
General James B. McPherson, the - bosom 


skillful commander had | 
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friend of Generals Grant and Sherman, and 
the pride of the Union army, wes killed while 
reconnoitering the Confederate lines. In the 
three conflicts just referred to, the Cunfederates 
lost more men than Johnston had lost in all 
hie masterly retreating and fighting between 
| Chattanooga and Atlante. 
| The siege of the latter city was now pressed 
with great vigor. Sherman tightened his grip 
from day to day. At last, by an incautious 
movement, Hood separated his army; the 
Union commander thrust a column 
between the two divisions, and the 
immediate evacuation of Atlanta 
followed. On the 2d of Septem- 
ber, Sherman's army marched into 
the captured city. Since leaving 
Chattanooga, the Federals had 
lost in killed, wounded, and mias- 
ing fully thirty thousand men, 
and the Confederate losses were 
even greater. By retiring from 
Atlanta, however, Hood, though 
he lost the city, saved his army. 
He now formed the plan of 
striking boldly northward into 
Tennessee, with the hopa of com- 
pelling Sherman to evacuate 
Georgia. But the latter had 
no notion of losing his vantage 
ground, and after following Hood 
north of the Chattahoochee, he 
turned back to Atlanta. 

Hood swept on through North- 
ern Alabama, crossed the Tennes- 
see River at Florence, and ad- 
vanced on Nashville. General 
Thomas, with the Army of the 
Cumberland, bad in the meantime 
been detached from Sherman's 
army and sent northward to con- 

front Hood. General Schofield, who com- 
manded the Federal forces in the southern 
part of the State, fell back before the 
| Confederates and took pust at Franklin, 
j eighteen miles south of Nashville. Here, 
! on the 30th of November, he was attacked 
by Hood, whom, after a berd-fonght battle, 
he held in check until nightfall, when he 
escaped across the river and retreated within 
the defenses of Nashville. Atthe latter place, 
General Thomas rapidly concentrated hia 
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forces. A line of intrenchments was drawn 
around the city on the south. Hood came on. 
confident of victory, and prepared to begin 
the siege by bluckading the Cumberland; but 
before the work was fairly begun, General 
Thomas, on the 15th of December, moved 


army, and routed it, with a lose of killed, 
wounded, and prisoners of fully twenty-five 
thousand men. For many days of freezing 
weather, Hood’e shattered and disorganized 
columns were pursued until at last the rem- 
nant found refuge in Alabama. The Confed- 
erate army was ruined, and the rash general 
who had led it to destruc- 
tion was relieved of his 
command. 

On the 14th of No- 
vember, General Sher- 
man burned Atlanta, and 
began his famous Marcu 
To THE Sea. His army 
of veterans numbered 
sixty thousand men. Be- 
lieving that Hood’s army 
would be destroyed in 
‘Tennessee, and knowing 
that no Confederate force 
could withstand him in 
front, he cut bis commu- 
nications with the North, 
abandoned his base of 
supplies, and struck out 
boldly for the sea-coast, 
more than two hundred 
and fifty miles away. 

Neither Sherman himself nor General Grant 
had any definite plan as to the terminus of the 
campaign; but the one had eelf-reliance, and 
the other was calmly confident of the result. 
The country also had come to know its leaders 
and to trust them in every hazard. When Sher 
man left Atlanta, and was lost to sight in the 
foreata of Georgia, he was followed by the un- 
wavering faith of the Nation. 

As had been foreseen, the Confederates 
could offer no successful resistance to hia prog- 
ress. The Union army swept on through 
Macon and Milledgeville; reached the Ogee- 
chee, and crossed in safety; captured Gibson 
and Waynesborough; and on the 10th of 
December arrived in the vicinity of Savannah. 


, and retreated to Charleston, 
out from his works, fell upon the Confederate | 


iy. 


On the 13th, Fort McAllister, below the city. 
was carried by storm by the division of Gen- 
eral Hay, On the night of the 20th Gen- 
eral Hardee, the Confederate commandant, e+ 
caped from Savannah fteen thousand men, 
On the following 
nvance entered, and on 

: n made hiv head-quar- 
On his march from Atlanta he 














morning th 
the 22d Gien 
terain Savannah. 





i had loat only five handred and sixty-seven men. 


The month of January, 1865, was spent 
by the Union army in the city. On the Tet 
of February, General Sherman, having garri- 
soned the place, began bie omurch against 





RRERMAN'S MARCH TO THR ORA. 


Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, To 
the Confederates the further progress of the 
invasion through the swamps and morasses of 
the Btate had seemed impossible. Now that 
the veteran legions were again in motion, 
alarm and terror pervaded the country. 
Governor Magrath had already summoned to 
the field every white man in the State he- 
tween the ages of sixteen and sixty; but 
the requisition was comparatively ineffectual. 
Nevertheless, the Confederates formed a line 
of defense along the Salkehatchie, and pre- 
pared to dispute Sherman’s march northward. 
It was all in vain. The pnesages of the river 
were forced, and on the 11th of the month 
the Confederate lines of communication be- 
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On the next day Orangeburg was taken by 


the Seventeenth Corps. On the 14th the | 
fords and bridges of the Congaree were car- i 
ried, and the State road opened in the direc- | public property, and then immediately re- 


tion of Columbia. Several divisions pressed 
rapidly forward; bridgea were thrown across 
the Broad aud Saluda Rivers, and the capital 
lay at the mercy of the conquerors, Ou the 
morning of the 17th Mayor Goodwin and a 
committee of the Common Council came out 
in carriages, and the cily was formally sur- 
rendered. 

As soon as it became certain that Columbia 
must fall into the hands of the Federals, Gen- 
eral Hardee, commandant of Charleston, deter- 
mined to abandon that city also, and to join 
Generals Beauregard and Jobnston in North 
Caroliva. Accordingly, on the day of the 
captare of the capital, guards were detailed 
to destroy all the warehouses, stores of cotton, 
and dépéts of supplies in Charleston. The 
torch was applied, the flames raged, and con- 
sternation spread throughout the city. The 
great dép6r of the North-western Railway, 
where a Jurge quantity of powder was stored, 
caught fire, blew up with terrific violence, and 
buried two hundred people in the ruina. Not 
until four squares in the best part of the city 
were laid in ashes, was the conflagration 
checked. During the same night, General 
Hardee, with his fourteen thousand troops, es- 
caped from desolated Charleston, and made 
his way northward. Ou the morning of the 
18th the news was borne to the National 
forces of James and Morris Islands. Iu the 
forenoon the Stars and Stripes were again 
raised over Forts Sumter, Ripley, and Pinck- 
ney. Mayor Macbeth surrendered the city to 
a company which was sent up from Morris 
Island. The work of saving whatever might 
he rescued from the flames was at once begun, 
the citizens and Federal soldiers working to- 
gether. By strenuous exertions, the principal 
arsenal was saved; a dép6t of rice waa also 
preserved, and its contents distributed to the 
por. Colonel Stewart L. Woodford, of New 
York, was appointed military Governor of the 
city; and relations more friendly than might 
have been expected were soon established be- 
tween the soldiery and the people. 

Columbia was, next after Atlanta, the 
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Here were 
the machineshops and foundries so necessary 
to the South in the prosecution of the war. 
Sherman gave orders for the destruction of all 


newed his march northward. The course of 
the Union army now lay towards Charlotte, 
North Carolina. The National forces swept 
ou without opposition as far as Winnesborough, 
where a junction was effected with the Twen- 
tieth Corps, under Slocum. Crossing the 
Great Pedee at Cheraw, Sherman pressed on 
towards Fayetteville, where he arrived with- 
out serious hinderance, and on the 11th of 
March took possession of the town. 

Meanwhile, on the 8th of the month, an 
exciting episode of the campaign had been 
supplied by a dashing battle between Gen- 
erals Hampton's and Kilpatrick’s cavalry 
forces. To Hampton had been assigned the 
duty of defending the rear of Hardee's cal- 
umn on the retreat from Charleston. Reaolv- 
ing to intercept him, Kilpatrick cut through 
the Confederate lines. But the next morn- 
ing the Union officer was surprised in his 
quarters, attacked and routed, himself barely 
escaping on foot into a swamp. Here, how- 
ever, he suddenly rallied his forces, turned op 
the Confederates, and scattered them in a 
brilliaut charge. Hampton also made a rally 
and returned to the onset. But Kilpatrick 
held his ground, until he was reinforced by a 
division of the Twentieth Corps under General 
Mitchell, when the Confederates were finally 
driven back. Kilpatrick then conducted his 
forces, without further molestation, to Fayette- 
ville, where the other divisions of Sherman’s 
army had already arrived. 

After the overthrow of Hood, in Tennemsee, 
General Johnston had at length been recalled 
to the command of the Confederate forces. 
His influence on the destinies of the campaign 
now began to be felt in front of Sherman. 
The advance of the Union army was rendered 
more difficult by the vigilance of the Confed- 
erate General. At Averasborough, on Cape 
Fear River, a short distance north of Fayette- 
ville, General Hardee made a stand, but was 
repulsed with considerable lose. Oni the 19th 
of March, when Sherman was incautiously 
approaching Bentonville, the advance was 
furiously assailed by the Confederates, and 
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the Union army, after all its battles and vic- 
tories, seemed for awhile in danger of defeat. 
But the brilliant fighting of the division of 
General Jefferson C. Davis saved the day, 


MEETING OF RUBLMA¥ AND JOHNETO. 


and two days afterwards Sherman entered 
Goldsborough unopposed. Here he was joined 
by a strong column from New Berne, under 
General Schofield, and another from Wilming- 
ton, under General Terry. The Federal 
army now turned to the north-west, and on 
the 18th of April entered Raleigh. This was 


} 
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the end of the great march, and here General 
Sherman met his antagonist. and entered into 
negutiations, not only for the surrender of the 
Confederate army, but also—and most unfor- 


tuvately—for « genera) settlement of civil 
affairs in the South. 

We have now followed the Union army in 
the West, on its great march from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta, from Atlanta to Savanneh, 
from Savannah to Columbia, from Columbia 
to the final scene at Kaleigh. While these 
decisive events were taking place, the famous 
cavalry raid of General Stoneman was in 
progress. About the middle of March, he set 
out from Knoxville, at the head of six thou- 
saud men. The expedition crossed the mount- 
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aing; Wilkesborough was ceptured, and Stone- ; of Stoneman to overpower the Confederates 


man forced his way across the Yadkin, at 
Jonesville. It had been the plan of the cam- 
paign that the Union cavalry should make a 
diversion in favor of Sherman, by penetrating 
the western districts of South Carolina. But that 
commander, by the celerity of his movements, 
had already reached Goldsborough, in the North 
State, and was in no need of Stoneman’s help. 
The movement of the latter, therefore, became 
an independent expedition, the general object 
being the destruction of public property, the 
capture of Confederate stores, and the tearing 
up of railways. 

Turning to the North, the Union troopers 
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now traversed the western end of North Caro- 
lina, and entered Carroll County, Virginia. 
At Wytheville the railway was torn up, and 
then the whole line was destroyed from the 
bridge over New River to within four miles of 
Lynchburg. Christiansburg was captured, and 
the track of the railway obliterated for ninety 
miles. The expedition next turned to Jack- 
sonville; thence southward; and then struck 
and destroyed the North Carolina Railroad 
between Danville and Greensborough. The 
track in the direction of Salisbury was torn up, 
and the factories at Salem burned. At Salisbury 
was located one of the great Confederate pris- 
ons for captured soldiers. It had been the aim 


and liberate the prisoners; but the latter were 
removed before the arrival of the Union cav- 
alry. The town, however, was captured, and 
& vast store of ammunition, arms, provisions, 
clothing, and cotton fell into the hands of the 
raiders. 

On the 19th of April, a division of Stone- 
man’s force, under Major Moderwell, reached 
the great bridge by which the South Caro- 
lina Railway crosses the Catawba River. 
This magnificent structure, eleven hundred 
and fifty feet in length, waa set on fire and 
completely destroyed. After a fight with Fur- 
geson’s Confederate cavalry, the Federals 
turned back to Dalles, where all the divisions. 
were concentrated, and the raid was at an end. 
During the progress of the expedition, six 
thousand prisoners, forty-six pieces of artillery, 
and immense quantities of emall arms had 
fallen into the hands of Stoneman’s men. The: 
amount of property destroyed, and the damage: 
otherwise done to the tottering Confederacy, 
could not be estimated. 

Greater still in importance were the events 
which hed occurred on the Gulf and the At. 
antic coast. In the beginning of August, 
1864, Admiral David G. Farragut bore down 
with a powerful squadron upon the defenses 
of Mobile. The entrance to the harbor of that 
city was commanded, on the left, by Fort 
Gaines, and on the right by Fort Morgan. 
The barbor itself was defended by a Confed- 
erate fleet and the monster iron-clad ram Ten- 
nessce. On the 5th of August, Farragut pre- 
pared for battle, and ran past the forts into 
the harbor. 1n order to direct the movements 
of his vessels, the old Admiral mounted to 
the maintop of his flagship, the Hartford, 
where he was lashed to the rigging. From 
that high perch he gave his commanda during 
the battle. One of the Union ships struck a 
torpedo and went to the bottom. The rest 
attacked and dispersed the Confederate squad- 
ron; but just as the day seemed won, the terrible 
Tennessee came down at full speed to strike 
and sink the Harford. The latter avoided the 
blow, and then followed one of the fiercest 
eonflicts of the war. The Union iron-clads 
closed around their black antagonist, and bat- 
tered ber with their beaks and fifteen-inch 
bolts of iron, until she surrendered. Two days 
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afterwards Fort Gaines was taken, and on the 
23d of the month, Fort Morgan was obliged 
to capitulate. 
effectually sealed up tu the Confederates. 

Not less important to the Union cause was 
the eapture of Fort Fisher. 
fortress commanded the entranve tu Cape Fear 


River and Wilmingtou—the lust sea-port hekl | 
Tu December, 1864, : 


by the Confederate States. 
Admiral Porter was seut, with the most pow- 
erful American equadrun ever affoat, tu be- 
siege and take the fort. Gencral Butler, with 
a forve of six thousand five hondred wen, 
accompanied the expedition. 

The armament came before Fort Fisher, 
and on the day before Christmas began a bom- 
bardment. Troops were sent ashore to carry 
the works by storm. But when General 
Weitzel, who led the column, came near enough 
tw the fort to reconnoiter, he devided that an 
assault could only end in the destruction of 
his army. Geueral Butler als came to the 
same conclusion, and the enterprise was aban- 
doned, Admiral Porter, however, remained 
before the fort with hix fleet, while the land 
forces, under Butler, returned to Fortress 
Monroe. The outcome of the expedition was 
humiliating to the Nutional authorities, and 
early in January the same troops were seut buck 
to Wilmington, under General Terry. The 
siege was at unce renewed by the combined 





army and fleet, and on the 15th of the month | 


Fort Fisher was carried by storm, 
the last sea-port held by the Confederates, aud 
their uutlet to the sea wus thus forever closed, 


The control of Albemarle Sound had been } 


obtained in the previous October. The work 


waa accomplished by « daring exploit of Lieu- | 


tenant Cushing, of the Federal navy. The 
Sound was at the time commanded by the 
tremendous Confederate iron ram, called the 
Albemarle, Cushing undertovuk to destroy the 
dreaded vessel. With a number of daring vol- 
unteers he embarked on a «mall steamer, and 
on the night of the 27th of October eutered 
the Roanoke. The ram lay at the harbor of 
Plymouth. The approach was made with 
great difficulty. 
to get alongside, and with his awn hands sauk 
a terrible torpedo under the Confederate ship, 
exploded it, and left the ram a ruin. The 
brave adventure cost the lives or capture of 
Vor. 1V.~-10. 


The port of Mobile was thus : 


This powerful | 


It was | 


Cushing, however, managed - 


1o8 


1 all of Cushing's party, exeept himself and one 
other who escaped. A few days afterwards 
the town of Plymoath was captured by the 
{ Federal troops. 
{During the progres of the war the eom- 
} merce of the Uuited States hal suilered drend- 
fully from che attac! : 
As early as 186E the Confederate Congress 
bad authorizal privateers to prey upon the 
commerce of the United States. But since 
the independence of the Contederney was not. 
acknowledged, neutral would nut per: 
mit privateers to bring their prizes into port. 
The act authorizing the work was the of 
little direet benefit to the Confederacy, but 
of great injury to the United States. 

The first Confederate ship seut out was the 
Savannah, which war captured on the sume 
day that she escaped: from Charle tn 
Tune of TAU the Sumer, commanded hy 
Captain Raphael Bemmex, ran the blockade at 
New Orleans, and for seven months wrought 
havoc with the Union merehantinen on the 
bigh xeos. But in February of 1862, Sennmes 
wns chased into the harbor of Gibrilur, where 
he was obliged to sell his vewel und dincharge 
ib crew. Ju the previous Ovtober the Con- 
federate hip Nashville ran out trom Charles 
ton, wevt to England and returned with a 
cargo worth 83,000,000. In Mareh of 1463, 
| she was sunk by a Union ironclad in’ the 
mouth of the Savannah River. 

{In course of time the const of the South: 






















| ern States was so completely blockuded that 
| Confederate war-vemele could no 
vent abroad. Ano plan, therofe 
to be alopted to maintain the Confer 
j cruisers In the emerge the eminuries 
| of the South wought the ship-yards of Great 
i Britain, and from that vantageground bean 
! to build and equip their privateers, Ln xpive 
| of all remonstrances, the British Government 
| connived at this proceeding, aud here was lid 
{ the foundat of that difficulty which was 
destined to cost the treasury of Knylaud 
$15,000,000, It was in the harbor of Liver- 
pool that the privateer Floride wan fitted out. 
Sailing from thence, in the summer of 1462, 
she sueveeded in running into Mobile Bay. 
Eecaping from that port in the following Jun- 
uary, she destroyed fifteen Union merchant- 
+ men; was then captured in the harbor of 
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Behia, Brazil, and was brought into Hampton 
Roads, where, by an accidental collision, she 
was sent to the bottom. Meanwhile, the 
Georgia, the Olustce, the Shenandoah, and 
the Chiskamanga, all built at the ship-yards of 
Glasgow, Scotland, escaped to sea, and made 
great havoc with the merchant-ahips of the 
United States. When Fort Fisher was cap- 
tured, the Chickamauga and another ship called 
the Tallahassee, were blown up by the Confed- 
erates. The Georgia was captured in 1863, 


DESTRICTION OF 


and the Shenandoah continued abroad until ; 


the close of the war. 

But hy far the most destructive of all the 
Confederate vemels was the famous Alabama, 
built at Liverpool. Her commander was 


Captain Semmes, the zame who had cruised in ; 


the Sumter, A majority of the crew of the 
Alabama were British subjects. Her arma- 
ment was entirely British, and whenever occa- 


aion required, the British flag was carried. In | 


her whole career, involving the destruction of 


sixty-six vessels, and a loss of ten million © 
dollars to the merchant-tervice of the United « 
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; States, she never once entered a Confederate 
‘ port, but continued on the high sea, capturing 
and burning. 

Early in the summer of 1864, Semmes 
sailed into the harbor of Cherbourg, France, - 
and was followed thither by Captain John A. 
Winslow, commander of the steamer Kearsarge. 
The French Government gave orders. to 
Semmes to leave the port, and on the 19th of 
June he sailed out to give hie antagonist 

* battle. Seven miles from the shore, the two 





THE ALBEMARLE. 


ships closed for the death struggle, and after a 
desperate battle of an bour’s duration, the 
Alnbama wes chattered and sunk. Semmes 
and a part of his officers and crew were picked 
up by the English yacht Deerhound, which had 
come out from the harbor to witness the bat 
: tle, were carried to Southampton, and set at 
| liberty. 

‘We have now considered the military 
movements of 1864-65, in all parts of the 
field except at the center. We turn, then, to 
the critical and final campaigns of the Army 
of the Potomac, and of those divisions of the 
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National forces immediately associated there- 
with, After the great hattle of Gettysburg, 
the shattered Confederate columns under Gen- 
eral Lee were withdrawn inte the Shenandoah 
+ Valley. He was followed by the Union cav- 
alry under the command of General Gregg. 
who pressed after the Confederates, and at 
Shepherdstown gained some advantage over 
the division of General Fitzhugh Lee. Gen- 
eral Meade himself, with 
the main body of the 
Army of the Potomac, 
entered Virginia near 
Berlin, and moved for- 
ward through Lovetts- 
ville to Warrenton. The 
Blue Ridge was thus 
again interposed between 
the two armies. It was 
the hope of Meade to 
predceupy anfl hold the 
passes of the mountains, 
and to strike his antag- 
onist a fatal blow when 
he should attempt to re- 
turn to Richmond. But 
Lee’s movementa were 
marked witb his usual 
caution and asagacity. 
He first made a feint 
of crowding his army 
through Manassas Gap, 
and succeeded in draw- 
ing thither the bulk of 
the Federal forces to 
contest the passage. He 
then, by a rapid march 
southward, gained Front 
Royal and Chester Gap, 
swept through the pasa, 
and reached Culpeper in 
safety, General Meade, 
sorely disappointed in his 
expectations of a battle, advanced his army 
and took up a position on the Rappahanhock. 


A lull now ensued from July to September. | 


Both the Union and Confederate armies were 
Touch weakened by the withdrawal of large 
numbers of troops to take part in the struggles 
of the South-west. From Lee's army Long- 
street's whole corpa had been detached for the 
aid of Bragg, who was hard premed by Rose- 





‘ erans in Tennessee. Perceiving that his an- 
tagenist was wenkened, General Meade crossed 
the Rappahannock, pressed Lee hack to the 
south bank of the Rapidan, and himrelf occu. 
pied Culpeper, Soon, however, [Howard's 
and Slocuars corps were withdrawn fron the 
Army of the Potomac, avd Mende, in bix tire, 
was obliged to act on the defer Tat bis 

{ ranks were rapidly filled with reinforeements, 














“THE MAN ON HORSEBACK.” 


and hy the middle of October he was aguin 

strong enough te move forward. Lee hued ai 

ready assumed the offensive, and, hy 

1 movements, had succeeded in th ng 

| army on the Union flank. Then began the 

| old race for the Potomac, and in that the Fed- 
erals were successful. Mende reached Bristow 
Station in safety, and took up a strong posi- 
tion on the Heights of Centerville. Lee, in 
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turn, fell back, and the two armies at last ; 
came to rest for the winter, the one at Cul- | 
peper, and the other on the upper Rappa- ‘ 
hanuock. : 

In the following spring no movement took 
place in this part of the field until the arrival 
of General Grant as Commander in-chief. | 
He took bis station at the head of the Army | 
of the Potumac; but retained General Meade i 
in immediate command. The campaign which j 
now ensued was one of the most memorable in | 
history, und the story thereof haa been reserved | 
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in-chief, were to begin the final struggle with 
the veterans of Lee. 
On the firat day of the advance, Grant 


+ crossed the Rapidan and entered the Wilder- 


ness. It was a country of oak-woods and 
thickets, west of Chancellorsville. The Union 
army was immediately confronted and attacked 
by the Confederates. Through the 5th, 6th, 


and 7th of May the fighting continued inces- 
santly, with terrible losses on both sides; but 
-Lee retired within 


the results were indecisive. 






= es 


i 


BATTLE OF SPOTTSYLYANIA COURT-HOUSE, 


for the closing narrative of the war. The 
forward movement of the Army of the Poto- 
mac was coincident with the advance of Sher- 
map in the West. From the Ist of May, 
1864, the Union anaconda began to tighten in 
folds ever more rigorous around the breaking 
body of the Confederacy. On the 3d of the 
month, the National camp at Culpeper 
was broken up, and the march on Richmond 
was begun. In three successive summers the 
Union army had been beaten back from that 
metropolis of the Confederacy. Nows hundred 
ud forty thousand men, led by the General- 


movement on the Jeft in the direction of 
Spottaylvania Court House. Here followed, 
from the morning of the 9th to the night of 
the 12th, one of the bloodiest struggles of the 
war. The Federals gained some ground, and 
the division of General Ewell was captured. 
But the losses of Lee, who fought on the de- 
fensive, were less dreadful than those of his 
antagonist. 

Meanwhile General Grant had detached 
Sheridan from the Army of the Potomac, and 
eent him on a cavalry raid around the left 
flank of Lee's army, and against Richmond. 
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The movement was executed with all the ‘ 
celerity and zeal for which Sheridan had now 
become famous. After crossing the North 
Anna he succeeded in retaking from the Con- 
federates a large detachment of Union prison- 
ers. On the 10th of May he was confronted 
at a place on Yellow Tavern by the command 
of General J, E. B. Stuart, and a fiery cav- 
alry battle ensued, in which the Confederates 
were defeated with considerable losses, includ- 
ing General Stuart himself. who was mortally 
wounded on the field. 

After Spottsylvania, Graut moved on to 
the left, crossed the Prmunkey to Hanaver- 
town, and came to a place called Cold Harbor, + 
twelve miles north-east of Richmond. Here, i 
on the 1st of June, he 
made an attack on the 
Confederate lines, but 
was repuleed with heavy 
Tosses. On the morning 
of the 3d the assault 
was renewed, and in the 
brief space of a half 
hour nearly ten thou- 
wand Union soldiers fell 
dead or wounded be- 
fore the Confederate in- 
trenchments, The re- 
pulse of the Federals 
‘was complete, but they 
held their lines as firmly 
as ever.’ 

Since the beginning 
of the campaign the 
losses of the Army of 
the Potomac, including the corpse of Burnside, 
had reached the enormous aggregate of sixty ' 
thousand. During the same period the Con- 
federates had lost in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners about thirty-five thousand men. i 

‘Whether or not General Grant conceded | 
at this time the impossibility or, at least, the | 
impracticability of taking Richmond by direct ! 
advance and assault from the north, may not 
be well determined. At any rate he decided 

? General Grant, in his Memoirs, says: “I have | 
always regretted that the lest acsault at Cold © 
Harbor was ever made. . . . No advantage 
whatever was gained to compensate for the heavy 
lose we sustained. Indeed, the advantages, other | 


than those of relative losses, were on the Confed- + 
erste side.” 





ahys 


to change his base of supplies to James River, 
with a view to the capture of Petersburg and 
the couquest of Richmond front the south-east, 








General Butler hind adlrendy moved his 
strong division from Fortress Monroe, aud on 
the Sth oof May had taken Rernudn Hun- 









dred and City P 
pom: 


nt the mouth of the Ap- 
x. Advancing against Petersburg, he 
was met on the 16th by the corps of General 
Beauregard, and driven back to his position at 
Bermuda Hundred, where he was obliged. to 
intreneh hin nd net on the defensive. On 
the 15th of June, General Graut, then en 
gaged in hie change of hue, brought hie 
whole army into junction with Butler, nod the 
combined forces moved agaiust Petersburg. 




















DRATH OF ORNERAL STUART. 


On the 17th and 18th, several assaults were 
maile on the Confederate intren ta, but 
the works were too strong to be carried in that 
manner. Lee's army wae hurried into the 
defenses, and by the close of June, Peters: 
burg was regularly invested for a siege. 

A branch ennpaign had, in the ncantime, 
been under way in the Shenandoah Valley. 
On moving forward from the Rapidan, Gen- 
era! Grant had despatched Sigel up the valley 
with a force of eight thousand men. On the 
15th of May, while the latter war advancing 
southward, he was met at New Market, fifty 
miles above Winchester, by an army of Con- 
federate cavalry, under General Breckinridge. 









: The Union force was attacked and routed, aud 
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the command of the flying divisions was trane- | longer avail. The situation, however, was 


ferred to General Hunter. Breckinridge, be- 
lieviug himself completely victorious in the val- 
Jey, returned to Richmond, whereupon, Hunter 
faced about towards Lynchburg, came upon 
the Confederates at Piedmont, and gained n 
signal victory. From this place he pressed 


forward with his own troops and the cavalry 
force of Genera) Averill, against Lynchburg; 
but finding himeelf in peril, he was obliged to 





retreat across the mountains into West Virginia. . 
” destiny of this young and brilliant officer to 
‘ rise grandly above the chaos of the last year 
Lee, now hard pressed at Petersburg, im- : 


The valley was thus again exposed to a Con- 
federate invasion from the enst. 


mediately despatched General Early, with 
orders to cross the Blue Ridge, sweep down 
the valley, invade Maryland, and threaten 
Washington City. Thus would the Con- 
federate Genera] compel Grant to loosen 
his grip on Petersburg, in order to save the 
National Capital. But the menace could no 


sufficiently alarming. Early, with a force of 
twenty thousand men, continued his course 
northward, and on the 5th of July, crossed 
the Potomac. Four days afterward he met 
the division of General Lewis Wallace, on the 
Monocacy, and drove him back with serious 
losses. But the check, given to the Confed- 
erates, by the valor of Wallace and his com- 
mand, saved Washington and Baltimore from 
capture. Early dashed up within 
gunshot of these cities, then or- 
dered a retreat, and on the 12th 
of the month, led back his forces 
across the Potomac, with vast 
quantities of plunder. 

General Wright, who was now 
put in command of the forces in 
the valley, set out in pursuit of 
Early, avd followed him as far 
as Winchester. There, on the 
24th of July, he struck the Con- 
federate rear, and gained a par- 
tial victory. But Early wheeled 
upon his antagonist, and the 
Union troops were in turn driven 
back across the Potomac. Fol- 
Jowing up hia advantage, the 
Confederate General pressed on 
into Pennsylvania, burned Cham- 
bersburg, and returned into the 
valley laden with spoils. 

General Grant was greatly 
annoyed with these vexatious 
raids, and was for a while per- 
plexed to know how he should 
end them. At length, in the 
beginning of August, he consol- 
idated the forces on the upper 
Potomac into a single army, 
and gave the command to 
General Philip H. Sheridan. It was the 


of the war, and to contribute greatly, by his 
military genius, to the final success of the 
Tnion cause. The troops now placed under 
his command numbered nearly forty thousand, 
and with these he at once moved up the 
valley. 

It was on the 19th of September that Sher- 
idan came upon Early’s army at Winchester. 
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Here a hard-fought battle ensued, and the 
Confederates were decisively defeated. Fol- 
lowing up hia advantage, the Union General 
a second time overtook his antagonist, and on 
the 22d of the month, again routed him at 
Fisher’s Hill, The aseault, in thix instance, 
was made upon the Confederates in an in- | 
trenched position, and the Union victory was | 
complete. Then came oue of the saddest | 
episodes of the war, in which the fruitful | 
Shenandoah Valley, one of the few remaining | 
store-houses of the Confederacy, was utterly | 

i 

i 





ravaged. Tho Commander-in-chief had given 

Sheridan orders to sparo nothing from destruc- 

tion that might any longer furnish the means 

of subsiateuce to the enemy. The ruinous 

work was fearfully well done, and what with i 
torch, and axe, and 
sword, there was noth- 
ing left between the 
Blue Ridge and the 
Alleghenies worth 4 
fighting for. Mad- ¥ 
dened by this destruc- 
tion, and stung by his 
defeats, the veteran 
Early now rallied his 
forces, gathered what 
reinforcements he 
could, and once more 
entered the valley. 
Sheridan bad in the 
meantime set his 
army ip a strong posi- 
tion on Cedar Creek, a short distance from Stras- \ 
burg, and feeling secure in the situation, had ; 

gone to Washington. Early had now every- | 
thing to gain, and the opportunity seemed to | 

offer, On the morning of the 19th of Octuber . 
he cautiously approached the Union camp, sur- 

prised, burst in, carried the position, captured 

the artillery, and sent the routed troops in ; 
confusion towards Winchester. 
pursued as far as Middletown ; then believing | 
themselves completely triumphant, paured to: 
eat and rest. Meanwhile, on the previous 
night, Sheridan had returned to Winchester, 
and was, at the time of the rvut of his army, 
on his way from that place to the front. « 
White riding forward, be heard the sound of | 
battle, spurred on for twelve miles at ful { 
speed, met the panic-struck fugitives, rallied + 





The victors | | 


! Boydton road, south of Petersburg. 
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them at his call, renewed their inspiration by 
hie presence, turned upon the astonished Con- 
federates, and gained one of the most. signal 
vieturies of the y  Enrly’s army waa die 
organized and ri Tt was the cml of strife 
in the valley of the Shenudoah, 

Having thus 
ginin, and full af 















othe horizon of Vir- 
ifidence in the succes of 

















Sherman's greut expedition to the sea, Grant 
DOW aut ste lo he investinent of Pe. 
termburg. miter lowe the siege 
wax prewed with As early 
ax the 30th of July bad been, 
made to garry the place by storm. A mine 


was exploded under one of the 
aswulting column xprang forws 
defenses, The attuck, howev: 


and an 
oto pain the 
. wae repulied, 















BWERIDAN'S ARRIVAL AT CRDAK CKERK. 


with serious logees. Then the singe went, 
steadily forward until the 18th of August, 
when a division of the Union army seized the 
Weldon Railroat. The Confederates made 


several desperate asaults, in the hope of gain- 


ig their kat ground; but they were beaten 
in their struggles, each army losing thousands 
of men. On the 24th of September, the Fed- 
erals stormed Battery Harrison, on the right 
bank of the James, and the next duy General 
Paine’s brigaile of colored soldier carried a 
: powerful redouht on Spring Hill. The 27th 
of October witnessell a bloody battle an the 
Then the 
Union army went into quarters for the winter. 

The aggressive struggle war nut re a 
until the close of February. On the Zith of 
that month, General Sheridan, whu had issued 
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from the Shenandoah Valley. came upon the ; assault along the whole line in front of Peters- 
forces of General Early at Wayneshorough, ‘ burg, and the worke were carried. The rim 
defeated them, and then joined the Commander- | of iron and valor which Lee had so long main- 
in-chief at Petersburg. During March, oo 

General Grant continued to press the 
siege, gud waited impatiently for the 
opening of spring, that he might spread 
his forces, begin the campaign, and en- 
velop Richmond. On the Jet of April 
the work hegan with a severe battle at 
Five Forks, on the South Side Rail- 















tained around the Confeder- 
ate capital was shattered by 
the tremendous blow. On 
that night be, with his army 
and the members of the 
Confederate Government, 
fied from Richmond, and 
on the next morning that 
city, as well as Petersburg, 
was entered by the Federal 
army. The warehouses of 
the ill-fated capital were 
fired by the retreating Con- 
federates, and, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the 
road, an engagement in which the Confeder- ' Union soldiers, the better part of the Southern 
ntes were defeated with a losa of six thousand | metropolis was reduced to ruins. 
prisoners. Tt wae the beginning of the swiftly coming 
On the following day Grant ordered an |! end. Now was it perceived by all men that 





EXPLOSION OF THE MINE REFORE PETERSBURG. 





THE UNITED § 





strife could last but a few days longer. 
eral Lee retreated as rapidly ns posible to 
the south-west, hoping to join the army of 
General Johnston on ite emergence from Caro- 
lina. But that army was destined never to 
emerge. The Confederates, flying from Po 
teraburg, joined those on the retreat from 
Richmond at Amelia Court House. To this 
place Lee had ordered his supply trains, but 
the officer having the same in charge had fool- 
ishly mistaken his orders and driven the trains 
in the direction of Danville, Nearly one-half 
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the catastrophe was at hand, and tht the + render of Lee's army. 
Gen- ° 





of the Confederate army, now growing hope- 
lees, had to be dispersed through the country : 


to gather supplies hy foraging. The 4th 
and 5th of April, days precious to the sink- 
ing heart of Lee, were consumed with the 
delay. 

The victorious Federals meanwhile pressed 
on in full pursuit, and on the morning of the 
6th nearly the whole of the Union army was 
at Jetteraville, on the Danville Railroad, ready 
to strike the Confederates at Amelia. Sheri- 
dan still pressed on by the left flank to the 
west, in the direction of Deatonsville. Ord 
came up with his division by way of the South 
Side Railroad to Burke's Station. Lec fell 
back to the west from Amelia Court House, 
and reached Deatonaville; but here he found 
the vigilant Sheridan planted squarely in his 
course. The division of Ewell, six thousand 
strong, was flung against the Federal position, 
but was hurled back, broken to pieces and 
captured. The policy of Lee was sti)l to make 
a detour to the west and south, around the 
Federal left; and by strenuous exertions he 
managed to gain the Appomattox at Farm- 
ville, crossed to the northern bank, and burned 
the bridges. He would thus interpose the 
river as a barrier between himeelf and hie re- 
lentless pursuers; but it was allin vain. Hop- 
ing against hope, he made a desperate effort 
to hold the Lynchburg Railroad, but Sheridan 
was there before him. On the 7th of April 
the Confederates had their last slight success 
in battle. For a moment the flame of hops 
was rekindled only to be blown out in despair. 
On that day General Grant, then at Farm- 
ville, addremed a note to the Confederate com- 
mander, expressing a desire that the further 
effusion of blood might be saved by the sur 





) usking for a meeting prelim 


Pit beegme known that. the left 
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To thir General Lee 
replied, by deelaring hie desire for pence, but 
adding that the eccasion for the surrender of 
the Army of Northern Virginia hud not yet 
arrived. 





On the &th the process of surrowndiag and 
hemming in the Confederates went vigorously 
peward, On the woof the th, when 

ing of 1 
Vaion army had scoured the line of the Ly 
berg Railroad—when the wrecks of Te 
street's veterans aliempting te cover the re 
trent were confronted and dri 
Sheridan—the soul of the © 
failed him. 


tuorni 















render. The Union commander 
complied with the request. At tw 
the afternoon of that day, Palm Su 


Way, 
Mh of April, 1865, the two grent Generals mot 
each other in the parlor of William MeLeun, 


at Appomattox Court Hons. There the terms 
of stirrender were dixcused aud xetiod. Tt 
wax ngreed that General Grunt should put his 
proposition in the form of x military tote, to 
which General Lee could return a formal an- 
swer, The Union commander aceordingly drew 
up and presented the following memorandum: 


Avromattos Cover 1 
















Grverat,-In 
of my letter te 
to. Ter 


11 propane 
Mf Northern 


one copy 
nated by 
other officer or o 
The officers to give 
to take up arms aguinst th 
Tnited States until properly 
company or regimental comroa 
parole for 


my derignate, 
ual parolen not 
erninent of the 
aged, und each 
to wign a Tike 
the men of their commands. The 
and public property, to be purked 
and tured over to the officon 
appointed by me to receive them. This will nat 
embrace the side-arms of the officers nor thei 
private horses or baggage. This donc, ca 
cer and man will be allowed to return to 
home not to be disturbed by United States 
autho ‘ity eo long as they observe their paroles 
and the laws in force where they reside. 

U. 8. Graxt, Lieutenant4eneral. 
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To this memorandum Genera) Lee re 
sponded as follows: 


Heapquanrsus Any or NorTHERn AB 
Vinarsia, April 8, 1865. 5 
GuxeraL,—tl received your letter of this date, | 
containing the terms of the surrender of the 
Amny of Northern Virginia, as proposed by 
As they are substantially the same as those 
pressed in your lettor of the Sth instant, they 
are accepted. I will proceed to designate the 
Proper officers to carry the stipulutions into 
effect. R. E. Lae, General, 






t 
With the downfall of Lee's army, the | 
collapse of the Confederacy was complete. ; 
The destruction of the military power meant 
the destruction of everything upon which the 
Bouth had depended. Im the narrative of | 
Sherman’s march northward from Savanuah | 
to Raleigh, we have already recounted the end | 
of that great campaign, The surrender of | 
Johnston followed on the 26th of April, aud | 
on the same terms which had been conceded 
seventeen days previously by Grant to Lee at | 
Appomattox. In the overthrow of their two | 
great armiea, the Confederates themselves saw | 
the end of all things. The work was done. | 
After four dreadful years of bloodshed, devns- { 
tation, and sorrow, the Civil War in the | 
United States had ended with the complete 
triumph of the Union cause. It only remained | 
to extend the Federal authority over the ¢ 
Southern States, and to revive the functions « 
of the National Government throughout. the | 
Union. 3 | 
After the surrender of Lee and Johnston, 
there was no serious effort to prolong the re- 
Bistance, or to redrganize the Confederacy. 
General Lee bade adieu at once to his war- 
worn veteraus, aud retired with shattered 
fortunes to private life. Mr. Davis and his | 
Cabinet made their escape from Richmond | 
to Danville, and there for a few days kept | 
up the forms of government. From Dan- ! 
ville they fled into North Carolina, and were | 
then scattered. The ex-President with a i 
few friends, made his way through South , 
"Carolina into Georgia, and encamped near ! 
the village of Irwinville. Meanwhile, the | 
Union cavalry in that region were on the ; 
alert to make prisoners of the fugitives. The 
capture was finally effected on the 10th of 
May, by a division of the command of General | 


{ break of the war, 
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Wikon. It appeared, in the light of the sequel, 
that the Administration, more particularly 
President Lincoln, would have connived at the 


_ eseape of Davis from the Tnited Btates. But 


the capture wae made, and the distinguished 
prisoner was on the hands of the Government. 
He was at once ken as a captive to Fortress 
Monroe, and there kept in confinement 
until May of 18 Ele waa then removed to 
Richmond. to be tried on al charge of treason. 
Soon afterwards he wes admitted to bail, 






| Horace Greeley and other eminent Union men 


going on his bond. ‘The cause remained ui- 
tried for about a year and a hull, and was then 
dismissed from court, It thux happened that 
the legal status of that. error, tault, or crime, 
which the Confederate leaders had coumitted, 
was never legally determined, hut left rather 
to dangle contentiourly in the politieal sky of 
after times. 

We may now review the eounme of civil 
events ox they had occurred in the National 
Government in the last year of the war. In 
the autumn preceding the downfall of the Con- 
federacy the Presidential election had been 
held, and Lincoln had been chosen for a vecond 
term. As Vice-President, Andrew Jolinsion, 
of Tennessee, was elected in place of Hannibal 
Hamlin. The opposing candidates, supported 
hy the Denioerutic purty, were General George 
B. McClellan, and George EH. Pendleton, of 
Obio. There bad been # time after the out- 
» the xpirit of party 
was 50 much allayei as to warrant the hope 
that the common cause of Republicans and 
Democrats would not he further imperiled by 
political animosity; but partixanship avon 
flamed up again, and the North became a 
scene of turmoil, The Democratic leaders 
grew more aud more rampant in their denun- 
ciation; first, of the methods upon which the 
war was conducted; and then, of the war 
itself. In the Democratic national convention 
at Chicago a resolution was actually pased as 
a part of the platform declaring tho war & 
failure, and demanding 4 cessation of hostili- 
ties until the arts of atatesmanship should be 
exhausted in attempting a peaceable sulution 
of the trouble. In General McClellan the 
party found a candidate to whom both the war 
Democrats and the anti-war faction could Le 
attached. 

















GENERAL LEE TAKING LEAVE OF His SOLDIERS, 
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But the whole effort to defeat Lincoln, - 
much less to stop the war, could but eid in _ 
confusion and failure. Lincolu’s majority was ¢ 


very heavy, McClellan carrying only the 
States of Kentucky, Delaware, and New 
Jersey. In the summer preveding the elec- 


tion the people of Nevada liad, in acvordauce { 
with an act of Congress, prepared « Constitu- : 
tion, and, on the 3lst of October, the new | 


Commonwealth was proclaimed ns the thirty- 
sixth State of the Union. The gold and silver 


mines of Nevada were developed with such - 
rapidity that they eoon surpassed those of | 


California in their yield of the precious metal. 
During the progress of the Civil War the 
question of finance was, after the actual mili- 
tary uperations of the field, the most serious 
with which the Governmeut had to contend. 
At the outbreak of the conflict, even before 
. the actual outbreak, the finaucial credit of the 
‘United States had sunk to the lowgst ebb. By 
the organization of the army aud the navy 
the expenses of the National Government had, 
at the very begioning, been swelled to an 
enormous aggregate. The price of gold and 
silver, as always happens in such emergencies, 
advanced so rapidly that the redemption of 
bank-notes in coin soon became impossible. 
On the 80th of December, 1861, the banks of 
New York, and afterwurds those of the whole 
country, suspended specie payments. The 
premium on gold and silver rose higher and 
higher, and it soon became evident that those 
metals could no longer subserve the purpose 
of a currency. 

The situation was as novel as it was trying. 
Fortunately, the destinies of the treasury were 
in the hands of s man of geni Salmon P. 
Chase, the Secretary, faced the issue, and began 
to devise a series of expedients; which, in the 
course of time, entered into the financial history 
of the country, and, as they were tested by ex- 
perience, became imbedded in the National 
monetary system. Old things rapidly pased 
away, and all things became new under the 
Secretary's hands. As a temporary expedient 
he sought relief by issuing Treasury Notes, re- 
ceivable as money, and bearing interest at — 
rate of seven and three-tenths per cent. 
expedient was succeseful; but by the sarnicid 
of 1862 the expenses of the Government had 





risen to more than a million dollars a day, and © 


luo 


other measures, vaster and nivre permanent, 
had tw be devised. 

iu order to meet the tremendous demands 
which were incesautly arising, Congreas, on 
the recommendation uf the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made haste to provide an INTERNAL 
Revesve, This wax made up from two gen 
eral sources; EX ub metnufitetieren, in- 
comes, ant aiuvien: and, second, » amp duty 
on all Jegal documents. Ax soon ax this aystem 
of revenue wae provided tor, another atep was 
taken in the isaunee by the treamury of a 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, in none 
) duteres-bearing Lica. ‘Texpen Nores of the 
















NALMON Pr, CHAN. 


United States, to be used as money. Such 
| was the beginning of that famous currency, 
which, under the name of Greentucks, bore up 
the Nation during the war, survived the shocks 
of the Revolutionary epoch, and continued, 
after the subsidence of the conflict, to consti- 
tute one-half of the paper money usel by the 
people of the United States. 
; But the Greenback currency, its issue 
{ #gain and again as the emergencies multiplied, 
| was not of iteelf sufficient. A third great 
measure recommended by the Secretary, pro- 
vided for by Congress, and carried out suc- 
cessfully, was the issuance and sale of Unrren 
Srates Boxe. These at first were made re- 
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deemable at any time after five years and | might receive thereon, from the treasnry, 


under twenty years from date, and were, from 
this fact, called the Frve-Twenty Boxps. The 
interest upon them was fixed at six per cent, 
payable semi-annually in gold. The event 
showed that the clause making the interest 
payable in gold, rather than in the Greenback 
currency, tended to aggravate the disparity in 
the value of coin and paper money. But the 
interests of the bond-purchasara were consulted, 
and the policy of paying interest in coin was 
continued. The second series, ealled the Tex- 
Forties, was next issued, being redeemable 
by the Government at any time after ten 
and under forty years from date. The inter- 
est on thie series was fixed at five per cent, 
and both principal and interest were made 
payable in coin. It became the policy of the 
Government to convert the short-time, high- 
rate bonds into the long-time, low-rate bonds. 
As the Five-Twenties became redeemable they 
were, by the holders, for the raost part, con- 
verted into Ten-Forties, and when, in course 
of time, the latter fell due, they were in turn 
converted into the Focr-Percexts, which con- 
stituted the third general issue. At last, when 
the credit of the Government was fully 
reéstablished, and its ability demonstrated 
to discharge its debt to the last farthing, 
THREE-AND-a-Hatr Pexcents, and finally 
Teree-Pescents, were provided for, into 
which form the great debt was mostly con- 
verted. 

Meanwhile, the old banks of the United 
Btates disappeared. It became necessary to 
provide for the people something in the place 
of those local institutions, by means of which 
the ordinary business of the country must be 
transacted. An act was accordingly passed 
for the establishment of Navionau Banxs. 
The constitution of theae was peculiar in the 
last degree. But the event justified the wis- 
dom of the measure. The new financial insti- 
tutions were born out of the exigency of the 
times, and their anomalous character must be 
accounted for by the existing conditions, The 
Bank Act of May, 1862, provided that, in- 
stead of gold, the new banks might use 
National Bonds as the basis of their currency. 
Tt was provided that each bank, on purchas- 
ing and depositing with the Treasurer of the 
United States the requisite amount of bonds, 


ninety per cent. of the valuation of the bonds 
deposited, in a NatronaL CURRENCY, such cur- 
rency to bear the name of the particular bank 
from which it was to be issued. 

The new banks spread rapidly, and in a 
short time a mixed currency, composed about 
half and half of the Greenbacks and the Na- 
tional Bank bills, took the place of the old 
Jocal paper money, which had formerly con- 
stituted the bulk of the currency employed by 
the people. Meanwhile, gold and silver, on 
account of the high and everincreasing pre- 
miums thereon, disappeared from sight, and all 
of the financial transactions of the country, 
great and small, swam henceforth for about 
seventeen years in an ocean of self-sustaining 
paper money. The precious metals became 
an article of merchandise; but their fictitious 
connection with the national currency consti- 
tuted 2 dangerous element of monetary specu- 
lation, whith the financial jobbers of the coun- 
try were not slow to discover, and to use with 
fatal effect. The currency of the National 
Banks was, as we have said, furnished, and the 
redemption of the same guaranteed, by the 
Treasury of the United States. By the meas- 
ure above described, the means for prosecuting 
the Civil War were provided. Attheend of the 
conflict, the National Debt proper had reached 
the astounding sum of nearly three thousand 
millions of dollars! Nor can it well be doubted 
that had the war continued through apother 
year pational bankruptcy must have enaned. 

On the 4th of March, 1865, President Lin- 
coln was inaugurated for his second term. 
The brief address which he delivered on that 
occasion was one of the most patriotic and 
able ever pronounced by a great man in a 
trying ordeal. He sought by calm and almost 
affectionate utterances to call back from their 
rebellious course the infatuated people of the 
Southern States, exhorting his countrymen, 
“with malice towards none, with charity for 
all,” to go about the work of healing the Na- 
tion’s wounds, and restoring political and social 
fellowship throughout the Union. 

It will be remembered that at thie time the 
war, though in its last great throes, was not 
ended. Within a month, however, the mili- 
tary power of the Confederacy was broken. 
Three days.after the evacuation of Richmond 
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by Lee’s army, the President visited that city, 
conferred with the authorities, and then returned 
to Washington. But, in the strange vicissi- 
tude of thiugs, the tragedy of his own sad life 
had already entered its last act. On the evening 
of the 14th of April he attended Ford's Theater 
with his wife and a party of friends. As the 
play drew near its close, a disreputable actor, 
named John Wilkes Booth, stole unnoticed 
into the President’s box, leveled a pistol at 
his head, and shot him through the brain. 


Lincoln fell forward in his seat, was borne © 


from the building, lingered in an unconscious 
atate until the following morning, and died. 
Tt was one of the greatest tragedies of modern 
timea—the most atrocious and diabolical mur- 
der known in mod- 
ern history. The 
aseassin leaped out 
of the box upon 
the stage, escaped 
into the darkness, 
and fled. 

It was immedi- 
ately perceived that 
@ murderous con- 
spiracy had been 
formed to overthrow 
the Government by 
assassination, At 
the same hour an- 
other murderer, 
named Lewis Payne 
Powell, burst into 
the bed-chamber of 
Secretary Seward, who had heen disabled 
by an accident, sprang upon the coach of 
the sick man, stabbed him nigh unto denth, 
and made his escape into the night. 
city was wild with alarm and excitement. : 
The telegraph flashed the news thronghont the 
land, and a tremor of alarm and rage ran 
everywhere. Troops of cavalry and the police 
of Washington departed in all directions to 
hunt down the conspirators. On the 26th of 
April, Booth was found concealed in s barn 
south of Fredericksburg. Refusing to sar- 


render, he was shot by Sergeant Boston Cor- | 
bett, and was dragged forth from the burning : 


building to die. Powell waa caught, convicted, 
and hanged. His fellow-conspirators, David 
_E. Herrold and George A. Atzerott, together 


The | 
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' with Mrs, Mary E. Surratt, at whore house 
the plot was formed, were also condemned and 
executed. Michael O’Langhlin, Doctor Sam- 
uel A. Mudd, and Samuel Amok were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life in the Pry 
Tortugas, and Edward Spangler for a term of 
six years. 

Thus ended in darkness, but not in shame, 
the strange carcer of Abraham Lincoln, Hoe 
was one of the most remarkable men of any 
| age or couptry—n man in whom the qual- 

ities of genius and cammon sense were 
{ strangely mingled. He wax pradent, far- 
| sighted, and resolute; thoughtful, calm, and 
| just; patient, tender-hearted, and great. The 
{ manner of his death consecrated his memory. 





AMARAINATION OF PRIXIDERT LINCOLN, 


| Thrown by murder from the high sent of 
| power, he fell into the arms of the American 
| people, who Inid him down ax tenderly as chil 
{ dren lay their father on the couch of death. 
: The funeral pageant wax prepared on a scale 
never hefore equaled in the New World. 

From city to city, in one vast Procession, the 
| mourning people followed bis remains to their 
| last resting-place in Springfield. From all 

nations rose the voice of sympathy and 
| shame—sympathy for his death, shame for the 
| dark crime that caused it. 

Lineoln fell at an hour when, to al] human 
seeming, the American people could least 
spare his services. The great Rebellion of the 
Southern States was tottering into oblivion, 
i but the restoration of the Union remained to 
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LAST HOUR OF BOOTH. 


be accomplished. Who but Lincole, in such 
@ crisis, was fitted for such a work? His tem- 
per, after the overthrow of Lee, showed con- 
clusively the trend of hia thoughts and sym- 
pathies—his sincere desire for peace, his love 
for all men of all sections. 


The words of mercy were apon his lips, 
Forgivenesa in his heart and on his pen, 
When the vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
‘To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will towards 
men. 


‘The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Uttered one voice of sympathy and shame! ; 





Sare heart, eo stopped when it at last beat free; | 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came! 
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A deed accursed! Strokes have been strack before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 

If more of horror or disgrace they bare; 
Bot thy foul crime, like Cain's, stands darkly 

out. 

Vile hand! that branded murder on a strife, 
‘Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly striven, 

And with the martyr’s crown crownest a life 
With much to praigc, little to be forgiven! * 


The death of Lincoln made necessary the 
immediate elevation of Andrew Johnson to the 
Presidency. On the day after the assassination 
he took the oath of office, and entered at once 


{ upon his duties as Chief Magistrate. He was 


1¥rom the London Punch of May 6, 1865. 
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a native of North Carolina, born in Raleigh, i and elected to the Vice-presidency in place of 
on the 29th of December, 1808. His boyhood : Mr. Hamlin. Now, by the tragic death of 
was passed in poverty and neglect. The family ; the President, hv was called suddenly to the 
‘was obscure in the last degree, and. the assumption of responsibilities, second 
on had no advantages of education. At ouly iu importance to those which 
the age of ten he wax apprenticed to a Lincoln had borne at the outbreak 
tailor. In 1826 he removed with his of the war, 
mother to Tennessee, and settled at Green- In hin fint Congressional message 
ville, in that State. Here he was married President Johucon recommended a 
to an intelligent dy, who taught him Policy of extreme severity toward 
to write and cipher. Here, by dint of the civil and military eaters of the 
native talent, fore of will, and strength Confederacy. The merciful tones of 
of character, he fist earned the applause Lincoln were no longer heard from 
of his fellow-men. /Here, through toil and the White House, and for a season 
hardship, he rose © distinction, and, after there was quaking and dread through- 
holding minor oftes, was elected to Con- out the seceded States, On the lat 
gres. Asamerber of the United States of February, 1865, Congress adoptest 
Senate in 186061, he opposed secession an amendment to tho Constitution, by 
with all his veement energies, even after which human slavery was abolished 
the Legislatur of his State had declared and forbidden in all the States and 
Tennemee outof the Union. Territories of the Union. By the 
On the 4 of March, 1862, Johnson 18th of the following December the 
was appointd Military Governor of Ten- amendment had been ratified by the 
nesses, and entered upon his duties at Legislatures of twenty-reven Statex, 
‘Nashville. He be- : and wax anly pro 
gan .his dminis- claimed ux a part 
tration ar carried of the Constitution. 
out his measures The Emancipation 
with aDthe vigor Proclamation had 
and paion of his been issued as a mil- 
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TOMB OF LIXCOLN AT SPRINGFIELD. 


fore, There was uo quailing, no spirit of | itary measure, and although the institution of 
fmpromise. His life was frequently imperiled; | slavery had fallen to pieces at the touch of the 
it he fed on danger, and grew strong under | pen of Lincoln, it was deemed necessary to 

onsets of his enemies. He held the office | complete the work by statutory and Constitu- 
Seapets 1864, when he was nominated | tional enactments. Thus were the doctrines 
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and logical resulta of the war incorporated 
forever in the fundamental law of the land. 
From the first, the President was confronted 
with the great questions arising out of the con- 
flict. What, for instance, should be done with 
the leaders of the Rebellion? Ou this issue 
the voice of Lincoln was heard out of the 
grave. On the 20th of May, 1866, the Ax- 
NesTy PROCLAMATION was issued by the Pres- 
ident. By its provisions a general pardon was 
extended to all peraons—except those specified 
in certain claseea—who had participated in the 
organization and defense of the Confederacy. 
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Tina, paraded the streeta, and paged the re- 
viewing stand, where the President and 
principal officers, civil and military, of the 
United States were on the platform. After 
this the soldiers, as an organized force, melted 
rapidly away, and were resulved into the ranks 
of citizenship, 

The close of the war left the finances of 
the Nation in » condition most alarming, The 
wardebt, already piled mquntains high, went 
on increasing vntil the beginning of 1866, 
and it was only by hereulian exertions that 
national bankruptcy could te warded off The 
yearly interest on the lebt had increased 
to $283,000,000 in god. The expenses 
of the government had eached an aggre- 
gate of $200,000,000 anually, But the 
sugmented revenues of be Nation and 
the energy and skill of théfnancial man- 
agement of the treasury pryed sufficient 
to meet the enormous ouths, and at last 
the debt began to be slowl, diminished. 
On the 5th of December, 185, a resolu- 
tion was passed in the Hous of 
sentatives pledging the faith othe United 
States to the full payment of th National 
indebtednes, both principal antinterest. 

During the whole period of be Civil 
War the vital intereste, not towy the 
existence, of the United States we con- 
stantly menaced by the hostility ofyreign 
powers. Of all the great monarces of 
Exrope, only Russia had been sijrely 
avd at heart favorable to the cause * the 
Union. The Government of Greattrit. 
ain, from first to last, sympathized witthe 
Confederacy—not, indeed, that ahe wijn 

















ARDRET JORRAOS. 


‘The condition of pardon was that those re- 
ceiving it should take an oath of allegiance to 
the United States. The excepted persons 
might also be pardoned on special application 
to the President. 

During the summer of 1865 the great 
armies were disbanded, and the victors and 
vanquished returned to their homes to resume 





love with the institution of slavery, pt 
that she secretly hoped for the diamembermyt 
of the American Republic. Napoleon 1., 
Emperor of the French, cherished plans, nla 
few, to aid the Confederate States, and to 


| cipitate, if possible, the downfall of the Uni 


His schemes embraced particularly the im 
tution of a French Empire in Mexico. 
that country the distracted condition of affai 


the work of peace. One of the most striking | fornished abundant opportunities for foreig 
scenes ever witnessed in the country was the | interference. A French army was sent in} 
great military parade and review at Washing- | Mexico. The constituted authorities werl 
ton City. It was the closing pageant of the | overawed, an Imperial government was organ. 
war. About seventy-five thousand Union sol- | ized, and early in 1864 the crown was offered! 
diezs, including Sherman's army from Caro- ' to Maximilian, archduke of Austria. ho lat 
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ter repaired to Mexico, set up his government, 
and sustained it for a season, with the aid of 
French and Austrian soldiers. But the Mex- 
ican President, Benito Pablo Juarez, headed a 
revolution against the usurping Maximilian ; 
and the Government of the United States re- 
buked Frauce for her palpable and willful 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. Napoleon, 
at length, became alarmed, and withdrew his 
army. Maximilian, thus left without support, 
was quickly overthrown and driven from the 
capital. He fled to the city of Queretaro, 
where he was besieged, and finally taken 
prisoner. On the 18th of June, 1867, he was 
tried by court-martial, and condemned to be 
shot. Six days afterwards the sentence was 
carried into execution. Maximilian met his 
fate like a hero. His death and the aad in- 
eanity of the Empress Carlotta awakened the 
commiseration, if not the sympathy, of man- 
Kind for the ill-starred enterprise in which the 
misguided prince had lost his life, and his 
queen her reason, The scheme of Napoleon, 
who had hoped to profit by the calamitous 
civil war in the United States, to gain 2 foot- 
hold in the New World and restore the ascen- 
denoy of the Latin race west of the Atlantic, 
was justly brought to shame and contempt. 
After a few weeks of successful operation, 
the first Atlantic telegraph, laid by Cyrua W. 
Field in 1858, had ceased to work. The 
friends of the enterprise were, for e season, 
greatly disheartened. Not #0, however, with 
Mr. Field, who continued, both in Europe 
and America, to agitate the claims of his 
measore and to plead for assistance. He made 
fifty voyages the Atlantic, and finally 
secured sufficient capital to begin the laying of 
2 second cable, The work was begun from the 
coast of Ireland in the summer.of 1865. When 
the steamer Great Eastern hail proceeded 
more than twelve hundred miles on her way 
to America, the cable parted and was Jost. 
But Mr. Field held on to his enterprise. 
Bix millions of dollars had been spent in un- 
succeseful attempts, but still he persevered. 
In July of 1866 a third enble, two thousand 
tiles in length, was coiled in the Great Eastern, 
and again the vewsel started on her way. This 
time the work was completely successful. In a 
short time the same great vemel returned to 
mid-ocean, and, recovering the lost cable from 
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the depthe, carried the second line successfully 
to the American coast. After twelve years of 
unremitting effort, Mr. Field received » gold 
medal from the Congress of his country, and 
the plandits of all civilized nations, 

On the 1st of November, 1864, an act was 
passed by Congress, establishing the PosraL 
Mowey-Orvez Sverem of the United States. 
The design of the measure was to secure a safe 
and convenient method of tranmnitting small 
sums of money through the maila. Notwith- 
standing the invaluable benefits of the system, 
it was at first received with little favor. In 
1870 there were two thousand and seventy-six 
post-offices from which money-ardera were issued. 
During that year the amount transmitted 
was more than thirty-four millions of dullars. 
The orders for 1875 numbered five million 
six thousand three hundred and thirty-three, 
and the amount of money sent amounted 
to more than seventy-seven millions of dollars. 
Of all the orders issued during that year, only 
twenty-seven were paid to persons not entitled 
to the proceeds. Postal conventions have: 
already been held, and the arrangements com- 
ploted for the exchange of American money- 
orders with Switzerland, Great Britein, and 
Germany. The requirementa of civilization 
will no doubt soon demand similar compacts 
among all enlightened nations. 

The Administration of President Johnson is’ 
noted as the time when the Territories of the 
United States were given approximately their 
final forms, The vast domains west of the 
Mississippi were reduced by Congremional 
enactments to proper geographical limits, and 
were organized with a view to an early admis- 
sion into the Union as States. <A Jarge part. 
of the work had been accomplished during the 
Administration of Lincoln. In March of 1861, 
the Territory of Dakota, destined, after twenty- 
seven years, to become two great States, was 
detached from Nebraska on the north, and 
given a distinct political organization. The 
Territory embraced an area of one hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles. The State 
of Kansas had at last, on the 29th of January, 
1861, been admitted into the Union, under a 
constitution framed et Wyandotte. In Febru- 
ary of 1863, Arizona, with an ares of one hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand square miles, wes 
separated from New Mexico on the west, and 
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organized as an independent Territory. On the 
8d of March of the eame year, Idaho was or 


178 
miles. On the lst of March, 1867, the Terri- 


: tory of Nebraska, reduced to its prevent aren 
ganized ont of portions of Dakota, Nebraska, | 
and Washington Territories, and on the 26th ; 


of seventy-six thousand square miles, was admit- 
ted into the Union as the thirty-seventh State. 





DOWN THE YKON, ALAsKA. 


of May, 1864, Montana, with an area of one hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand square milex, was 
cut off from the eastern part of Idaho. 





~was reduced to eighty-six theousuud square 


By 
this measure the area of the latter Territory * 


Finally, on the 26th of July, 1868, the Territory 
of Wyoming, with an area of nincty-cight 
thousand sjuare miles, was orgunized out of 
portions of Dakota, Idaho, and Utah. Thus 
were the Territories of the great West reduced 
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to their present limits, as represented in the | 
accompanying map. : j 
The year 1867 was also signalized by the ; 
Porcaase or Ataska. Two years previously , 
this country had been explored by a corps of | 
American seientista, with a view of establishing : 
telegraphic communication between the United : 
States and Asia by way of Behring Strait. | 
The report of the exploration showed that © 
Alaska was by no means the worthless country 
which it had been supposed to be. It was ' 
found that the coast fisheries, including the 
products of the seal-islands, were of very great i 
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value, and that the foresta of white pine and 
yellow cedar were among the finest in the 
world. Negotiations for the purchase of the 
peninsula were accordingly opened with Russia 
by Mr. Seward, the American Secretary of 
State, and on the 30th of March, 1867, a treaty 
was concluded by which, for the sum of seven 
million two hundred thoneand dollars, Alaska 
wan purchased’ hy the United States. The 
territory thus added to the domains of the Re- 
public embraced an area of five hundred and 


: eighty thousand equare miles, and a population 


of twenty-nine thousand souls. 


CHAPTER CXXV.—EPOCH OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


ERY soon after his accession 
to the Chief Magistracy, 
serious disagreements arose 
between President Jobn- 
son and the two Houses of 
Congress. The difficulty 
grew out of the great 
question of reérganizing the Southern States. 
Strangely enough, the particular point in dis- 
pute was the theoretical one as to the relation 
which those States had sustained to the Federal 
Union during the Civil War. If both parties to 
the quarrel had limited their views to the eettle- 
ment of the practical issues before them, the ques- 
tions involved might have been of easy solution. 
But the one party was as stubborn and dog- 
matic as the other was angry and demagogical. | 
The President held, in brief, that the Ordinances 
of Secession -had been, in their very nature, 
null and void, and that therefore the seceded 
States had never been out of the Union. On the 
other hand, the majority in Congress held that 
the acta of secession were indeed illegal and un- 
constitutional, but that the seceded States had 
nevertheless been actually detached from the 
Union, and that special legislation and special 
guarantees were necessary to restore them to 
their former relation under the Government. : 
Such was the real foundation of the disputes 
by which the question of reconstructing the 
Southern States was so seriously embarrassed. 
If the Chief Executive had been a man of 
Lincoln’s character, or if Congress had been 










Jews influenced by its passions, by its growing 
dislike of the President, and by many other 
ulterior motives, the difficulty might have been 
allayed or wholly obviated. 

In the summer of 1865 the work of recon- 
struction was undertaken by the President, in 
accordance with his own plans. On the 9th 
of May he issued a proclamation for the restora- 
tion of Virginia to the Union. Twenty days 
efterward another proclamation was issued, ea- 
tablishing a provisional government for South 
Carolina, and at brief intervals similar meas- 
ures were adopted in respect to the other 
States of the late Confederacy. On the 24th 
of June the President proclaimed all re- 
trictions removed on trade and intercourse 
with the Southern States. On the 7th of the 
following September a second Amnesty Procla- 
mation was issued, by which all persons who 
had upheld the Confederate cause, except the 
leaders, were unconditionally pardoned. 

In the meantime, Tennessee had been redr- 
ganized, and in 1866 was restored to its place 
in the Union. But while these measures were 
carried out, Congress was pursuing its own line 
of policy with regard to the reconstruction of 
the Southern States. During the session of 
1865-66 a Committee of Fifteen was appointed 
by that body to whom all matters appertaining 
to the reirganization of the States of the over- 
thrown Confederacy should he referred. Soon 
afterwards the Crvi Ricurs But was passed, 
the object of which was to secure to the freed- 
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men of the South the full exercise of citizen- | nati, anid 


ship. The measure was opposed and vetoed 
by the President, but was immediately repassed 
by a twothirds Congressional majority. It 
was the beginning of the open break between 
Mr. Johnaon and Congress. On the occasion 
of the celebration of Washington’s birthday, 
the bill was severely denounced by the Presi- 
dent in a speech delivered in front of the Ex- 
ecutive mansion. The position assumed by 
Congress was declared to be a new rebellion 
against the Government of the Uuited States. 
In subsequent speeches and messages the same 
sentiments were reiterated, and the attitude of 
the Executive and the Legislative departments 
became constantly more unfriendly. 

In the summer of 1866 » call was issued 
for a National convention, to be held in Phil- 
adelphia on the 14th of August. It was be- 
lieved that the President was behind the move- 
ment. The objects had in view were not very 
clearly defined; Lut it was understowl that 
the general condition of the country would be 
considered, measures of National policy dis- 
cussed, and all the political elements in oppozi- 
tion to the majority in Congress be consolidated 
into a new political party, with which the 


President's name would be aasociated in lead- j 


ership. At the appointed time delegates from 
all the States and Territories were present. 
Many members of the Republican .party took 
part in the movement, and the convention was 
not lacking in enthusiasm. Still-the meeting, 
as all other factious assemblages, exercised but 
little permanent influence on the affairs of the 
country. 

The President, perceiving that the Philadel- 
phia convention was of no effect, now made an- 
other effort to rally public opinion in favor of his 
policy. In the latter part of August he set 
out from Washington, accompanied by General 
Grant, Admiral Farragut, the leading members 
of the Cabinet, and other prominent officials, to 
make a tour of the Northern States. The ostensi- 
ble object of the excursion was that the President 
might be present at the laying of the corner- 
atone of a monument to Senator Douglas at 





Chicago. Departing from the Capitel, the | 
Presidential party passed through Philadelphia, ° 
, of a State into the Union, it was enacted that 


New York, and Albany, and after taking part 


in the ceremonies at Chicago, returned by way © 
of 8t. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincin- * 


W5 


Pittsburg. At all the prineipal 
towns and vitivs through whieh be passed the 
President spoke freely to the crowds in defense 
of his own policy, and in denuneiniien of that 
of Congress, 

The whole ju 
excitement and pia 
eral effect of the President’s course was disas- 
troux to 1 his political adherents. Iu 
the elections of the following autunin the mene- 
ures and attitude of Congres were sustained, 
and most of the members of that body re- 
elected hy incrensedt popular — majorities 
Nevertheless, the result of the election bad 
little effect in altering the President's views 
or softening his fectings towards the Legislative 
department of the Government. Hix etubborn 
nature dled in nothing, even when the 
of the Northern people was heard ag the voi 
of miny waters, 

By degrees the affair: aud status of the 
Administration grew critienl. When Congress 
convened, in December of 1866, the policy of 
the President was severely condemned. ‘Pho 
attitude of all parties had strangely changed. 
Tt had been believed and feared that Mr. 
Johnson would purane a course of angry retri- 
bution towards those who had been engaged 
in the rchellio, New it was believed and 
openly charged that he had gone over to the 
Confederate party. Thongh he had begun from 
premises which had been [nid hy In, be 
bad reached practical conclusions therefrom 
which wore offensive, not to say shocking, to 
the great majority of those who had upheld 
the Government during the war. Congress, in 
ite growing av ity to the President, had 
abandoned the milder. principles of reconcilia- 
tion, which Lincoln had evidently profemed, 
and taken an attitude of relentless hostility 
towards the Confederate party in the South. 
Presently ‘the Congressional committee ape 
pointed at the session of the previous yeee 
Drought forward their report, embodying a» 
full plan of reérganizing the Southern States, 
After much discussion the measures proposed 
by the committee were adopted by Congress, 
and the work of reconstruction was hegan. 

As the first condition for the reiidmixsion 











































the people of the same, by their Legislative 
Assembly, or otherwise, should ratify the Four 
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teenth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
declared the citizenship of all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States. In further- 
auce of this policy, Congress at the same session 
passed an act requiring that in the National 
Territories the elective franchise should be 
granted without distinction of race or color 
before such Territory should be admitted into 
the Union. A similar measure was adopted 
with regard to the District of Columbia, for 
bidding the further restriction of the right of 
puffrage to White men. To all of these acts 
President Johnson opposed his veto; but in 
every case his objection was overcome by the 
two-thirds’ majority of Congress. 

For all practical purposes, the question re- 
specting the method of redrganizing the South- 
ern States resolved itself to this: Should the 
civil or the military plan of reconstruction be 
adopted? From the beginning the President 
had urged the superiority of the civil method. 
Ic was seen, however, by Congress and the 
North that to follow this method freely would 
he to remand at once the control of the lately 
seceded States into the hands of the old Con- 
federate party. Right or wrong, it was deter. 
mined by the majority that thie should not be 
done. It was clear that if the leaders of the 
late Confederacy ehould return from all the 
Southern States as Representatives and Sena- 
tors, and should combine, as they were certain 
to do, with the Democratic Representatives 
and Senators from the Northern States, the 
Republican party would be immediately over- 
whelmed by an adverse majority. It was 
therefore determined in Congress that the 
military and suppressive method of governing 
the seceded States should be employed, and 
that an alliance between the Black Republicans 
of the South and the White Republicans of 
the North was the safest combination for the 
interesta of the Union. This view-of the case 


was intensified by the hostility of the Execu- ; 


tive, and henceforth there was open political 
war between the two departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

On the 2d of March, 1867, an act was 
presed by Congress hy which the ten seceded 
tates were divided into five military districts, 
each district to be under control of a gover- 
nor appointed by the President. After ap- 
pointing the commanders required by this law, 
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the chief magistrate asked the opinion of Mr. 
Stanbery, his Attorney-General, as to the 
validity of the Congressional measures of recon- 
struction. An answer was returned that most 
of the acts were null and void, and the Preai- 
dent thereupon issued to the military com- 
manders an order which virtually nullified the 
whole proceeding. Congress now passed a 
supplemental act declaring the meaning of the 
previous Jaw, and the process of redrganiza- 
tion went on in accordance with the Con- 
gressional plan. The work, however, was 
greatly retarded by the distracted counsels of 
the Government, and the chaotic condition of 
affairs in the South. But in due time the 
States of Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina 
were reconstructed, and in the months of 
June and July, 1868, were reidmitted into 
the Union. In every case, however, the re- 
admission was effected against the protest and 
over the veto of the President, 

Meanwhile, a difficulty arose in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet which led to his impeachment. 
On the 21st of February, 1868, he notified 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, of his 
dismissal from office. Such @ circumstance 
lind never before arisen in the administrative 
history of the country. The act was regarded 
by Congress as a usurpation of authority and a 
violation of law on the part of the President. 
The reconstruction difficulties had already 
broken off all friendly relations between the 
two Houses and the Executive. Accordingly, 
on the 3d of March, articles of impeachment 
were agreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in accordance with the forma of 
the Constitution ; and the cause against the 
President was immediately remanded to the 
Senate for trial. Proceedings were instituted 
in that body on the 23d of March, and con- 
tinued until the 26th of May, when the ques- 
tion was submitted to a vote of the Senators, 
acting as judges, and Mr. Johnson was aquit- 
ted. Hia escape from an adverse verdict, 
however, was very uarrow—a_ two-thirds’ 
majority was required to convict, and but 
@ single vole waa wanting to that result. Sal- 
mon P. Chase, who, after his retirement from 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury, had been 
appointed Chief-Justice of the United States, 
presided over this remarkable trial, the first 
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of its kind which had ever distracted, not to 
say disgraced, the history of the country. | 

After the impeachment the Administration 
of Johnson drew sulleniy to a close. The time 
for another Presidential election was at hand, 
and General Ulysses S. Grant was nominated 
by the Republicana for the Chief-magistracy. 
On the Democratic side the nomination was 
given to Horatio Seymour, of New York. 
The canvass was attended with great excite- 
ment. The attention of the people, still agi- 
tated by the recent strife through which the 
Nation had passed, could not be diverted from | 
the question and issues of the Civil War. | 
The principles recently agitated by the 
majority in Congress were made the basis 
of the Republican platform of 1868, and 
on that platform General Grant was chosen 
by a very large electoral majority. The 
votes of twenty-six States, amounting in 
the aggregate to two hundred and four- 
teen ballots, were cast in his favor, while 
his competitor received only the eighty 
votes of the remaining eleven States. Of 
the popular vote, however, Mr. Seymour 
obtained 2,703,600 against 3,013,188 given 
to General Grant. At the same election 
the choice for the Vice-presidency fell on 
Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana. 

Ulysses 8. Grant, eighteenth President 
of the United States, was a native of Ohio, 
born at Point Pleasant, in that State, April 
27,1822. His boyhood wasuneventful. At 
the age of seventeen he entered the United 
Btates Military Academy, at West Point, 
and was graduated in 1843. Asa Lieutenant 
and Captain he served with distinction, and 
was promoted for gallantry in the Mexican War. 
After the close of that conflict he retained hia 
connection with the army for some years, and 
then resigned his commission. He became a 
merchant, resided near St. Louis, and after- 
wards at Galena, Illinois. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War he was living in obscurity, 
nor could any have foreseen the probability 
of his emergence. His first national reputa- 
tion was won hy the capture of Forts Henry 
aud Donelson, in 1862. After Shiloh, he 
wna conspicuous as 9 Union commander; but 
was for awhile held back by gloomy and adverse 
circumstances, sufficient to have driven a less © 
resolute and taciturn spirit from the field of . 





view. With Vieksburg his star came into the 
ascendant. and was never again clouded. In 
March of 1364 he received the appointment 
of Lieutenant-General and = Commander-in- 
Chief of the Union army, His subwquent 
career at the head of that army has been al- 
ready narrated. At the close of the war his 
reputation, though strictly military, wax very 
great, and his complications in the imbroglio 
between President Juhnen and Congress 





heightened rather than diminished the estima- 
tion iv which he was held by his countrymen. 

At the Republican Convention in Chieago, 
on the 21st of May, 1868, General Grant had 





VLYMRA FR. RART. 


no eompetitor; he was unanimously nominated 
on the first ballot. On the tay following his 
inauguration ax President he rent to the 
Senate the following nominations for his 








Cabinet: For Secretary of State, Elihu B. 
Washburne, retary af the 
Treasury, Ale: of New York; 


ucob 1), Cox, 
vavy, Adolph 
retary of 


for Secretary of the Interior, 
of O} for Secretary of the 
E. Borie, of Pennsylvania; 
War, John M. Schofield, of Thi for Post. 
muster-General, John A. J. Cresswell, of 
Maryland; for Attorney-General, E. 8. Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, These nominations were at 
once confirmed; but it was soon discovered 
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that Mr. Stewart, heing an importer of foreign 
goode, was ineligible to a position in the 
Cabinet. George S. Boutwell, of Mamachu- 
setts, was accordingly appointed to the vacant 
position. Mr, Washburne also gave up his 
office to accept the position of Minister to 
France, and the vacancy was filled by the ap- 
pointment of Hamilton Fish, of New York. 
The first event by which the new Adminis- 
tration was signalized was the completion of 
the Pacific Railroad. We have seen how this 
vast enterprise wag projected as early as 1853, 
but ten years elapsed before the work of 
construction was actually begun. The first 
division of the road ‘extended from Omaha, 
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Nebraska, to Ogden, Utah, « distance of a 
thousand and thirty-two miles. This great 
span was known as the Union Pacific Rail- 
way. The Weatern division, called the Central 
Pacific, stretched from Ogden to San Francisca, 
a distance of eight hundred and eighty-two miles. 
On the 10th of May, 1869, the great work was 
completed with appropriate ceremonies. 

Before the inauguration of President Grant, 
two additional nmendments to the Constitution : 
had heen adopted by Congress. The first of 
these, known ag the Fourteenth Amendment, 
extended the rights of citizenship to all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States, and : 
declared the validity of the public debt. This | 
amendment was submitted in 1867, was rati- - 
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fied by three-fourths of the States, and in the 
following year became a part of the Constitn- 
tion. A few weeks before the expiration of 
Johneon’s term the Fifteenth Amendment was 
adopted by Congress, providing that the 
rights of citizens of the United States to vote 
should not be denied or abridged on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. This article also, which was intended 
tw confer the right of suffrage on the emanci- 
pated Biack men of the South, was submitted 
to the States, received the sanction of three- 
fourths of the Legislatures, and on the 30th 
of March, 1870, was proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent as a part of the Constitution. 

During the last years of the war, 
and the decade following, the monetary 
affairs of the United States were in 
such condition as to furnish oppor 
tunity for great frauds and the wildest 
speculations, The buying and selling 
of gold, made necessary at firet by the 
exigencies of commerce, became at 
length a fictitious process, and was 50 
manipulated by the speculators, ea)e- 
cially those having their haunta about 
the Gold Room in New York City, as 
to unsettle the business of the whole 
country. Crisis after crisis was reached 
and passed, marking s0 many disastera 
to the monetary affairs of the people. 
In the fall of 1869 occurred the most 
extraordinary excitement of all. Per- 
hape no other acheme of equal extentand 
shrewd contrivance was ever concocted 
in the financial marts of the world. A 
company of unecrupulous epeculators in New 
York, headed by Jay Gould and James Fisk, jr., 
succeeded in producing what is known as a 
“corner” in the gold-market, and brought the 
business interests of the metropolis to the 
verge of ruin. Some account of the conditions 
which made possible the nefarious transaction 
in question may serve to render the event in- 
telligible to the reader. 

During the Civil War the credit of the 


* Government had declined to such an extent 


that at one time a dollar in gold was worth 
two hundred and eighty-six cents in paper cur- 
reney. Doubtless a part of this extraordinary 
premium on the precious metal wes occasioned 
by the plethora of the Greenback and National 
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bank issues of paper money. But the greater 
part was due to an actual decline in the credit 
of the Government, a fear that the enormous ‘ 
war-debt would bear the Nation down to ulti- - 
mate bankruptey. After the restoration of the 
National authority, the value of paper money 
appreciated, and in the fall of 1869 the ratio - 
of gold to the Greenback dollar had fallen off | 
to about one hundred and thirty to one hun- 
dred. There were at this time in the banks 
of New York about $15,000,000 in guld coin, | 
and in the sub-treasury of the United States, | 
in Wall Street, a hundred millions additional. { 
The plan of Gould and Fick was to get control, | 
by purchase, of the greater part of the 
$15,000,000; to prevent the Secretary of the 
Treasury from selling any part of the hundred | 
millions under his authority; then, having 
control of the market, to advance the price of 
gold to as fabulous figure, sell out all which 
they held themeelves, and retire from the field 
of slaughtered fortanes with accumulated 
millions of spoils. 

Having carefully arranged the prelimi- 
naries, the conspirators, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, began their work by purchasing large 
sums of gold, at the same time constantly ad- 
vancing the price. As has been said, the 
process was wholly fictitious. No real gold 
was delivered to the purchasors, the sellers 
simply agreeing to deliver at a certain price 
ata future date. One party of the gamblers 
thus became bound to do for the other what 
they could not do except by going into the mar- 
ket and buying the amounta which they were 
to deliver. But the purchasers soon exhausted 
the market, and they who were said to be 
“«short on gold” were at their mercy. 

By the 224 of September the plotters had 
succeeded in putting the market price of gold 
up toa hundred and forty. On the following 
day the price rose to one hundred and forty- 
four. The members of the conspiracy now 
boldly declared their determination to advance 
the rate to two hundred, and it seemed that 
on the morrow they would put their threat into 
execution. By this time the whole business 
of the country stood quivering like an aspen 
im the wind, nor might any well foresee the 
resulta of the crisis. On the morning of the 
24th, known as Black Friday, the bidding in 
the Gold Room began with intense excitement. I 


 spatech that Mr. Buoutwell, 
; Treasury, had unseated the hundred nuitli 
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The brokers of Fiak and Gould first advaneed 
the price to a hundred and fifty, then w x 
bundred and fifty-five, and finnlly to one hun- 
dred aud sixty, at which figure they were 
obliged te purchase several millions hy x com- 
pany of merchants, who had banded theutselves 
together, determined to fight the gold-gamblers 
to the Inet. Just at this moment came a de- 
eereuiry of the 











under his control, and had ordered four mill- 
ions to be sold from the sub-treasury! ‘The 
news ocenaioned an instantancous panic, ‘The 
price of guld went down twenty per cent. in 
leas than as many minutes, The speewators 


were blown away in an upronr; but they man- 
aged, by accumulated frauds and corruptions, 






months elapecd before the bu 
country recovered from the effects of the sbock. 

During the first three months of 1870 the 
work of reconstructing the Southern States 
was completed. On the 24th of January the 
Senators and Representatives of Virginia were 
formally reidmitted to their seats in Congres, 
and the Old Dominion once more took her 
place in the Union, On the 23d of February 
a like action was taken with regard to Missis- 
sippi, and on the 30th of March the work was 
finished by the reiidmission of aus, the last 
of the seceded States. For the first tim 
December of 1860 the voi 
all of the States was heard in the coun 
the Nation. 

In the same year was leted the Ninth 
Census of the United Stntex, It wax a work 
of vast importance, and the rewults presented 
were of the meat encouraging character. Not- 
withstanding the ravages of war, the last dec- 
ade had been one of wonderful growth and 
progress. During that time the population 
had increased from 31,433,000 to 38,587,000. 
The center of population had sow muved 
westward into the State of Ohio, and rested 
ata point fifty miles east of Cincinnati. The 
‘ational debt, though still cane had 
been considerably reduced. The produets of 
the United States had grown to o vast aggre- 
gate; even the cotten-crop of the South was 
regaining much of jta former importance. 
American manufactures were competing with 
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those of England in the markets of the world. 
The Union now embraced thirty-seven States 
and eleven territories. From the narrow limits 
of the thirteen original Colonies, with their four 
hundred and twenty thousand square milea of 
territory, the National domain had spread to the 
vast area of three million six -hundred and four 
thousand square miles. Few things have been 


more marvelous than the territorial growth of ! 


the United States. The purchase of Louisiana 
in 1803 more than doubled the geographical 
area of the Nation. The several Mexican ac- 
quisitions were only second in importance, 
while the recent Russian cession of Alaska was 
alone greater than the original Thirteen States. 
The nature of this territorial development will 
be best understood from an examination of the 
accompanying map. 

President Grant was by nature a man of 
few projects. He was perhaps the least vision- 
ary of all the great Americans who have risen 
to distinction in the political history of the 
country. If he had any particular dream of 
distinguishing his Administration by some 
specific feature, it was the project of the anu- 
nexation of Santo Domingo. He aleo had in 
mind the enterprise of extending and amplify- 
ing the relations, civil, political, and social, 
between the American Republic and Mexico. 
But with respect to the purchase of Santo 
Domingo he had a real anxiety. He promoted, 
and may be said to have originated, the agita- 
tion on that subject. In January of 1871 he 
appointed Senator Ben Wade, of Ohio; Presi- 
dent Andrew D. White, of New York; and 
Dr. Samuel Howe, of Massachusetts, as a 
Board of Commissioners to visit Santo Do- 
mingo, avd report upon the desirability of an- 
nexing that island to the United Statea. The 
question of annexation had been feebly before 
the American people for several years; but the 
actual proposal awakened earnest advocacy on 


one side, and strong opposition on the other, ; 
After three montbs spent abroad, the Commis- j 


sioners returned and reported in favor of the 
propined aunexation. The matter was laid be- 
fore Congress, but the opposition excited in 
that body was so great that the measure was 
defeated. 

. Now it was that the day of retribution 
«nme to Great Britain for her conduct towards 
the American Government during the Civil 
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| War. The unfriendliness whieh she had 
shown to the United States, and the great and 
positive damages done to American commerce 
by the Confederate cruisers fitted out in the 
English porte, had been laid up by the 
Federal Government unto the day of reckon- 
ing. The United States held serious accounts 
against Great Britain, which must be settled 
in some equitable manner before relations of 
harmony could be reéstablished. The Con- 
federate cruisers had been built and equipped 
in the ports of England with the full knowl- 
edge of the Government. Such a proceeding 
was in plain violation of the law of nations. 
Even if the independence of the Confederate 
States had been recognized, it would atill have 
been unlawful for the private warships of 
that power to be built, equipped, manned and 
sent forth from the ports of a nation pretend- 
ing neutrality and friendliness to the United 
States. Time and again Mr. Seward had 
remonstrated with the British authorities, but 
without effect. Aaa matter of fact, the great 
monarchies of Western Europe believed and 
hoped that the American Republic had gone 
to pieces, that the bubble had burst, that 
the fragments of exploded republicanism, con- 
sidered as a type of human government—a 
type most dangerous to themselves—were 
already drifting in the whirlpool. As a con- 
sequence, they assumed a tone and manner 
toward the American Government, asif to say: 
“« We have eaid as much; the profita are now 
to us.” 

After the Civil War, however, Great Brit- 
sin became alarmed at her own conduct, and 
grew anxious for a settlement of the difficulty. 
On the 27th of February, 1871, a Joint High 
Commission, composed of five British and five 
American statesman, assembled at Washington 
City. From the fact that the cruiser Alabama 
had done most of the injury complained of, 
the claims of the United States were called 
; Tae Atapama Ciams. After much discus 
{ sion, the Commmissioners framed a treaty, 
| known as the Treaty of Washington, by which 
j it was agreed that all claims of either nation 
| against the other should be submitted to a 

board of arbitration, to be appointed by 
friendly nations. Such a high court was ac- 
cordingly formed, and in the summer of 1872 
convened at Geneva, Switzerland. The cause 
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of the two nations was impartially heard, and 
on the 14th of September was decided in 
favor of the United States. By the decision, 


| 
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tended to two thousand eight bundred and 
eighteen miles. Ten years later there were 
nine thousand and twenty-one miles of track. 


Great Britain was obliged, for the wrongs | According to the reporta for 1860, the railroads 


which she had done, to pay to the Treasury 
of the American Government $15,500,000. 


of the country had reached the enormous ex- 
tent of thirty thousand six hundred and thirty- 


The year 1871 was remarkable as being the | five miles, and in the next ten years, embracing 


date when the railroad construction of the 
United States reached its maximum. In that 
year no Jess than seven thousand six hundred 
and seventy miles of railroad were constructed. 


the period of the Civil War, the amount waa 
nearly doubled. Such is the victory of free 
enterprise, free industry, and free thought. It 
may well surprise and instruct the student of 





BURNING OF CHICAGO. 


There is, perhaps, no fact in the history of the 
world which exhibita so marvelous a develop- 
ment of the physical resources of a nation. 
Ere the mutterings of the Civil War, with its 
untold destruction of life and treasure, had 
died away, the recuperative power, enterprise, 
and genius of the American people were re- 
vealed as never before in establishing and ex- 
tending the lines of commerce and travel. In 
18830 there were but twenty-three miles of 
railway track in the New World. In 1840 


the lines in the United States had been ex- : 


history that the United States of America, 
just emerged from the farnace of war, and 
burdened with an enormous debt, built in the 
single year 1871 more miles of railway than 
Spain, whose daring navigators went forth four 
hundred yeara ago to discover the Western 
hemisphere, has ever built in her whole career! 

The same year ia noted for a calamity al- 
moet as vast in proportion as the enterprise 
just referred to was astonishing. The event 
in question was the burning of the city of 
Chicago. On the evening of the 8th of Octo- 
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ber a fire broke out in De Koven Street, and 
was driven by a high wind into the lumber- 
yards and wooden houses of the neighborhood. 


‘The flames spread with great rapidity, leaped | 


the South Branch of the Chicago River, and 
began to roar through the business parts of 


the city. All that night and all the following | 


day the deluge of fire rolled on 
the main channel of the river, and swept into 
blackened ruins the whole district between the 
North Branch and Lake Michigan, as far 
northward as Lincoln Park. The area burned 
over was two thousand oue hundred acres, or 
three and a third syuare miles. About two 
hundred lives were lost in the conflagration, 
aud the property deatroyed amounted to about 
$200,000,000. No auch terrible devastation 
had been witnessed since the burning of Mos- 
cow, in 1812. In the extent of the district 
burned over, the Chicago fire stands first; in 
the amount of property destroyed, second ; and 
in the suffering accasioned, third, among the 
great conflagrations of history. 

On the 2tst of October, 1872, was settled 
the remaining dispute concerning the gev- 
graphical boundaries of the United States. 
By the terms of the treaty of 1846 it was 
stipulated that the North-western boundary 
line, running westward along the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude, should extend to the 
middle of the channel which separates the 
continent from Vancouver's Island, and thence 
southerly through the middle of said channel and 
of Fuca’s Straits to the Pacific. But what 
was ‘‘the middle of suid channel?” for there 
were several channels. The British Govern- 
ment claimed the Straits of Rosario te he the 
true line intended by the treaty, while the 
United States would have the Canal de Haro. 
So the question stood for a quarter of  ccn- 
tury, and was then referred for settlement by 
arbitration to William L, Emperor of Ger- 
many. That monarch heard the cause, de- 

‘ cided in favor of the United States, and 
the Canal de Haro became the international 

The civil Administration of President Grant 
was embarrassed throughout by the military 
spirit and influences which atill dominated the 
country. The President himself wasa military 
man, a general of armies rather than 2 states- 
man. At this epoch the great men of the coun- 
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try had for the most part been connected with 
the war. Major-Generals and Brigadier-Gen- 
erals ewarmed in the halls of Congress and 
thronged the White House. The President was 
! very far from desiring to introduce or retain 
| military methods in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. He had, iu fact, but little aympathy with 
wer aud the processes by which it is carried 
on, But, on the other hand, he wax not in 
sympathy with political metheds, and knew 
nothing of the -arts of the demngogue. Ass 
natural result, he fell back upon the methods 
with which he was best acquainted, and the 
Administration was raid, especiully by his op- 
ponents, to have a military cast. On the 
whole, however, the President retained his 
| powerful hold on the American people, nor 
was it likely, in the Presidential campaign of 
1872, that any other could supplant bim in 
their affections and political confidence. 

As the quadrennial term drew to a closo, 
the political partics marshaled their forces for 
the contest. Many parts of the Chief Mayie 
trate’s policy had been subjected to severe 
criticism aud heated controversy. The Con- 
gressional plan of reconstructing the Southern 
States had prevailed, and with that plan the 
President was in full aceord. But. the recon- 

struction measures had heen unfavorably re- 
| 
| 
i 
{ 








ceived in the South, and wert yencrally de- 
nounced hy the Democratic party. The ele- 
vation of the negro race tu the full rights of 
citizenship wax met with much 
sition, to say nothing of race pre; 
political rancor, Owing to the disorganization 
of civil government in the Southern States, 
an opportunity wax given in certain districts 
for bad and reckles men to bund themselves 
together in lawlessness. Organizations known 
as Ku-Kinx Clans were formed against the 
constituted authoritics, and the latter were 
frequently what was culled ‘‘carpet-bag gov- 
ernments;” that ix, governments instituted by 
political adventurers who had gone from the 
North into the South with their curpet-bags in 
their hands. The military spirit was ati#l rife 
in the country, aud the issues of the Civil 
j War were rediscussed with much bitterness. 
| | On these issues the people divided in the 
* election of 1872. The Republicans renomi- 
: nated General Grant for the Presidency. For 
the Vice-presidency Mr. Colfax dec! 
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renomination, and was replaced on the ticket by 
Henry Wilson, of Massachusetta. On the 


other side there was for a while much confusion. | 


It was doubtlessly foreseen by the Democratic 
leaders that any one of their own number 
would have small show of success against the 
taciturn hero of the Civil War. In the mean- 
time, a Jarge number of prominent Republi- 
cans, dissatisfied with the Administration, per- 
sonally piqued at President Grant, and perhapa 
sincerely desiring to promote certain alleged 
reforms in the Government, had formed a Lib- 
eral-Republican party, and had nominated for 
the Presidency Horace Greeley, the dis 





tinguished editor of the New York Tribune. 
After some beating about, this nomination was 
accepted and ratified by the Democratic party, 
and the political contest was projected on this 
basia. It was destined to be the last act in 
the remarkable career of Horace Greeley. 
For more than thirty years he had been an 
acknowledged leader of public opinion in 
America. He had been a champion of human 
rights, an advocate of progress, an idealist, 2 
philanthropist, a second Franklin, born out of 
due season. He had discumed with vehement 
energy and enthusiasm almost every question 
in which the people of the United States bad 
any interest. After a life-time of untiring in- 
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dustry he was now, at the age of sixty-one, 
| thrown into the forefront of political strife. 

The canvass was one of wild excitement 
and bitter denunciations. Mr. Greeley himself 
went before the people and apoke on the 
questions involved in the contest. But every- 
thing seemed adverse to hia prospects. His 
own utterances, his strange personality, hie 
long contentions with the Democratic party, 
the incongruity of his following, and many 
other things, were paraded effectively against 
him. He was overwhelmingly defeated. Gen- 
eral Grant's majority was almost unprece- 
dented in the politica] history of the country. 
Mr. Greeley, who had in the meantime re- 
tired from the editorship of the Tribune, at- 
tempted to resume his duties, but the shock 
had been too great for his physical and mental 
powers. He died in less than 2 month after 
the election, and with him ended the career 
of the greatest journalist which America has 
ever produced. 

A few days after the Presidential election 
of 1872 the city of Boston was visited by a 
conflagration only second in its ravages to that 
of Chicago, in the previous year. On the 
evening of the 9th of November a fire broke 
out on the corner of Kingston and Summer 
streets, spread to the north-erst, and continued 
with almost unabated fury until the -morning 
of the 11th. The best portion of the city, 
embracing some of the finest business blocks 
in the United States, was laid in ashes. The 
burnt district covered an area of sixty-five 
acres, Eight hundred buildings, property to 
the value of eighty millions of dollars, and 
fifteen human lives were lost in the con- 

Our attention may now be turned for a 
moment to an event of some importance on 
the far-off Pacific Slope. In the spring of 
1872 an order was issued to Superintendent 
Odeneal to remove the Modoc Indians from 
their lande, on the southern shore of Lake 
Klamath, Oregon, to » new reservation. The 
Indians, who had been greatly mistreated by 
former agents of the Government, refused to 
obey the order, and in the following Novem- 
ber a body of troops was sent to force them 
into compliance. The Modoca resisted, kept 
up the war during the winter, and then re 
treated into an almost inaccessible regicn, 
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known as the Lava Beds. Here, in the fol- 
lowing spring, the Indians were surrounded, 
but would not yield. On the 11th of April a 
conference was held between them and ix 
members of the Peace Commission ; but in the 
midst of the council the treacherous mvagex 
rose upon the kind-hearted men who sut be- 
side them, and murdered General Cauby and 
Dr. Thomas in cold blood. Mr. Meacham, 
another member of the Commission, was shot 
and stabbed, but escaped with his life. The 
Modovs were then besieged and bombarded in 
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The system of government instituted in the 
Southern States, under the reconstruction 
poliey of Congress, was very unentisfactory. 
The old Confederate party in the South em- 
braced the best elements of suviety. The work 









ATTACK ON PEACE COMMISSIONERS HY MODOC. 


j of reorganizing the civil machinery was, for 


: with them. 


their stronghold, but it was the 1st of June ; 


“before General Davis and a force of regulars 
could compel Captain Jack aud his murderous 
band to surrender. The chiefs were tried by 
court-martial, and exesuted in the following 


October. 
Vor. 1V.~12. 


: 
i 
| 
! 
i 
' 






the must part, de d upon White Republi- 
cant, who had gone into the South after the 
war, and on the Negroes, who were affiliated 
Between the two parties thus 
constituted a great hostility exixted, and in 
wome parts of the country the civil authority 
was in constant chaos and turmoil. In 1873 
a difficulty arose in Louisiana which broke the 
peace of the State and produced much excite- 
ment. Owing to the existence of double 
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election-boards, two sets of Presidential electors ; of the United States. It was with the Credit 


had heen chosen in the previous autumn. At 


the same time two Governors, William F. ° 
“ should not be closed; and, to prevent auch 
rival Legitlatures were also returned by the - 


Kellogg und John McEnery, were elected, and 


rival hoards. Two State governments were 


organized, and for awhile the Commonwealth ; 
_ much of the stock of the Credit Mobilier waa 


was in a condition bordering on anarchy. 
The dispute was at length referred to the 
Federal Government, and the President de- 


cided in favor of Kellogg and his party. The _ 


rival Government was accordingly disbanded ; 
but on the 14th of September, 1874, the party 
opposed to the administration uf Kellogg, and 
Ted by D. B. Penn, who had been returned as 
Lieutenant-Governor with McEnery, rose in 
arms and took possession of the Statc-house. 
Governor Kellogg fled to the Custom-house, 


and appealed tu the President for help. The ‘ 
latter immediately ordered the adherents of | 


Penn to disperse, and a body of National troops 
was sent New Orleans to enforce the proc- 
Iamation. On the assembling of the Legisla- 
ture in the following December the difficulty 
broke out more violently than ever, and the 
soldiery was again called in to restore order 
and settle the dispute. 

About the beginning of President Grant’s 
second term the country was greatly disturbed 


by what was known as the Creprr Mosriier i 


InvesticatTion in Congress. The ‘ Credit 
Mobilier of America” was a joint-stock com- 
pany, organized in 1863, for the purpose of 
facilitating the construction of public works. 
In 1867 another company, which had under- 
taken to build the Pacific Railroad, purchased 
the charter of the Credit Mobilier, and the 
capital was iuvcreased to $3,750,000. Owing 
to the profitableness of the work in which the 
company was engaged the stock rose rapidly 
in value, and enormous dividends were paid 
to the shareholders. The money was made by 
the subletting of the Pacific Railway contracts 
to the Credit Mobilier company by the 
directors of the railroad ; that is, the managers 
of the railway company sublet the work to 
themselura an directors of the Credit Mobilier, 
at enormous prices. The railway was con- 
structed in a Jarge part by a subsidy, granted 
by the Government, and in this manner the 
directors of the Credit Mobilier got their hands | 


without obstruction directly into the treasury + | bis River to Portland, Oregon. 


Mobilier a sine qua non that the door which 
they had thus opened into the treasury vaults 


possible obstruction, the managers resorted to 
wholesale corruption. In 1872 a lawsuit in 
Pennrylvania developed the startling fact that 


orned by members of Congress! The managers 
of the company had placed their certificates in 
wholesale quantities to the credit of Repre- 
sentatives, Senators, and other high officers in 
the Government. On these certificates Iarge 
dividends were declared and paid to the hold- 
ers of the shares. Many were thus enriched 
without the expenditure of a dollar. A sus- 
picion that members of Congress holding the 
certificates had voted corruptly in legislation 
affecting the Pacific Railrond at once seized 
the public mind, and Jed to a Congressional 
investigation, in the course of which many 
scandalous transactions were brought to light, 
and the faith of the people in the integrity of 
their public servants was greatly shaken, 

In the autumn of 1873 occurred one of the 
most disastrous financial panics known in the 
history of the United States. The alarm was 
given by the fuilure of the great banking- 
house of Jay Cooke & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Other failures followed in rapid succession. 
Depositore everywhere hurried to the banks, 
and withdrew their money and securities. 
Business was suddenly paralyzed, and many 
months elapsed before confidence was suf: 
ficiently restored to enable merchants snd 
bankers to engage in the usual transactions of 
trade, The primary cause of the panic was 
the fluctuations in the volume and value of the 
National eurrency. Out of this had arisen a 
wild spirit of speculation which sapped the 
foundations of business, destroyed financial 
confidence, and ended in disaster. 

Not the least of the evil results of the 
monetary disturbance was the check given to 
the construction of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. As early as 1864 a company had been 
organized, under a charter granted by Congresa, 
to construct a railway from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound. The work also contemplated 
the running of a branch road, two hundred 
miles in length, down the valley of the Colam- 
‘Large subsi- 
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dies were granted to the company by Congress, 
and other favorable legislation was expected 
to follow. In 1870 the work of construction 
was begun and carried westward from Duluth, 
Minnesota. Jay Cooke’s bauking-house made ~ 
heavy loans to this eompuny, accepting as 
security the bunds of the road, for it was 
confidently expected that such legislation | 
would be obtaiued as should secure the success 
of the enterprise ard bring the bonds to par. 
In this condition of affairs the Credit Mobilie: 
seandal was blown with its shocking effuvia 
before the country, and no Congress would 
have dared to vote further subsidies to a ruil- 
way enterprise. Jny Conke's securities became { 
comparatively worthless; then followed the 
failures and the panie. The work of construct- 
ing the Northern Pacifie line waa suddenly 
arrested, and it was only after yeara of delay 
that the enterprize was prosecuted to success. 
In 1875 the section of four Iundyed and | 
fifty miles, extending from Duluth to Bismarck, 
Dakota, was put into operntion. Then another 
span, a hundred and five miles in length, ber 
tween Kalama and Tacoma, in Washington 
Territory, was completed, and finally the whole 
line. Meanwhile the attention of the country 
was turned to the Texas and Pacific Railway, 
which had been projected from Shreveport, 
‘Lovisiaua, and Texarkana, Arkanans, by way 
of El Paso, Texas, to Sun Diego, California, a 
distance from Shreveport of fifteen hundred 
and fourteen miles. In 1875 the main line 
had been carried westward a hundred and 
eighty-nine miles, to Dallas, Texas, while the 

i} 

1 








line from Texarkana had progressed seventy- | 
five milea towards El Paso. any of 

On the 4th of March, 1875, the Territory ‘ 
of Colorado was authorized by Congreas to - 
form a State Constitution. On the 1st of | 
July, in the following year, the instrument | 
thus provided for was ratified by the people. ; 
A month Iater the President issucd his | 
proclamation, and the ‘‘ Centennial State” 
took her place in the Union. The new Cam. 
monwealth embraced an area of one hundred 
and four thousand five hundred square miles, 
and a population of forty-two thousand souls. 
Public attention was directed ta Colorado hy 
the discovery of gold in 1852. Silver was . 
discovered about the same time, and in the : 
winter of 1858-9 the firat colony of miners | 
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was established on Clear Creek nnd in Gilpin 
County. The entire yield of gold up te the 
of the admission of the Biante was es 
timated at more thaw seventy millions af dal- 
Uneil 1849, Colonulo constituted a part 
of Kansas: but 
was held in Des 
territorial orgeni 
quently imn 
stant. Dei 











that year a cany 
and in 1861 a distinet 

was cflocted.  Sirhse- 
tion became rapid and cane 
grew inte an importan 
uew tate wae lanuched under 
auspices most favorsble te her future rank 
and influence in the Uy lt was at the 
epoch now under consideration that the great 
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CHALLES SUMNER, 


men whose character and genine had heen de- 
veloped in the stormy times of the Civil War 
began to drop from the ranks by the hand of 
death. One of the first and most conspicuous 
Filward M. Stanton, Secretary of 
colo, and more recently one of 
1 of the Supreme Court of the 
. Tu 1870, General Robert. E. 
Lee, President of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity; General George H. Thomar, and 
Admiral Farragut passed away. In 1872, 








} William H. Seward, Professor Morac, Hornce 


Greeley, and General Meade were all culled 
from the scene of their earthly Jubors. On 
the 7th of May, 1873, Chief-Justico Chase fell 
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under @ stroke of paralysis at the home of his 
daughter, in New York City; and on the lith 
of March, in the following year, Senator 
Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, died at 
Washington. He was a native of Boston; 
born in 1811; liberally educated at Harvard 
College. At the age of thirty-five he entered 
the arena of public life, and in 1850 suc- 
ceeded Daniel Webster in the Senate of the 
United States. This position he retained until 
the time of his death, speaking much and 
powerfully on all the great questions that 


PCF. 
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merits which will tranamit his name to after 
times as that of a patriot stateaman. 

As the CesrenmiaL or American INDE 
PENDENCE drew near, the people made ready 
to celebrate the great event with appropriate 


| ceremonies, As to the form of the celebration, 


| 





an International Exposition of Arts and In- 
dustries was decided on; as to the place, the 
city of Philadelphia, hallowed by Revolution- 
ary memories, was selected ; as to the time, the 
period from the 10th of May to the 10th of 
‘November, 1876, was chosen. An appropria- 


emt 











inate 


agitated the Nation. His last days were spent. 
in considering the interests and welfare of that 
country to whose service he had given the 
lifelong energies of his genius. On the 22d 
of November, 1875, Vice-President Henry 
‘Wileon sank under a stroke of paralysis, and 
died in Washington City. Like Roger Sher- 
man, he had risen from the shoemaker’s bench 
to the highest honors of his country. With- 
out the learning of Seward and Sumner— 
without the diplomatic skill of the one, or the 
oratorical fame of the other—he nevertheless 
possessed those great abilities and sterling 


MAIN BUILDING, CENTENNIAL EXPOBITION. 





tion of $1,500,000 was made by Congress to 
promote the enterprise, and voluntary offerings 
and contributions were forwarded from every 
State and Territory of the Union. The city 
of Philadelphia did her part by opening Fair- 
mount Park, one of the largest and most 
beautiful in the world, for the Exposition. 
The management of the enterprise was in- 
trusted to 8 commission, which was organized 
by the election of General Joseph R. Hawley, 
of Connecticut, as president; Alfred T. 
Goshorn, of Ohio, as director-general; and 
John L. Campbell, of Indiana, as secretary. 
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Under the direction of this commission five 
principal buildings were projected, aud were 
brought to completion about the clove of 1875. 
The largest of these great structures, called the 
Main Building, was eighteen hundred and 
eighty feet in Jength and four hundred and 
sixty-four teet wide, covering an areu of'n little 
more than twenty acres. The cost of the edi- 
fice was $1,580,000. The building second in 
importance wus the Memorial Hall, or Art 
Gallery, built of gran- 
ite, iron, and glass, 
and covering au area 
of seventy-six thousand 
six hundred and fifty 
square feet. This was 
by far the most elegant 
and permanent of all 
the structures erected 
for the occasion. Ma- 
chinery Hall, the third 
of the great edifices, 
was like the Main 
Building iu general ap- 
pearauce, though less 
beautiful and grand. 
The ground-floor em- 
braced an area of nearly 
thirteen acres. The 
cost of the structure 
was $542,000. Agri- 
cultural Hall ocenpied 
a space of little more 
than ten acres, and was 
built at a cost of 
nearly $260,000. The 
fifth and smallest of 
the principal buildings 
was Horticultural 
Hall, an edifice of the 
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of articles for the Exposition wax beguu. A 
syxtent of awards was adopted, and on the 10th 
of May the inaugural ceremu were held 
under direction of the Centennial Commision, 
Provident Graut making the opening address. 
By this time the attention of the people had 
been fully uroused to the interest and impor 
tance of the event, and from the opening days 
of the Exposition the grounda were crowded 
with thousands aud handreds of thousunds of 
visitors, The Exposi- 
{tion iteet? wax perhape 
dest. and most 
of its kind 
witnessed up to 

the date in question. 

ATL aun long the 

. throng of citizens and 
3 strangers gathered 
from every ti 
ured inte thes 
cious and beautiful 
park, Reports of the 



























Moorish pattern, cov- 
ering a apace of one 
and three-fifths crea, and 
interest were the United States Government 
Building, the Woman’s Pavilion, and the De- 
partment of Public Comfort. After these 
came the Government Buildings of Foreign 
Nations, the Model Dwellings and Bazars, 
School-houses and Restaurants, Judges’ Hulls, 
and Modet Factories. 


- On the Sth of January, 1876, the reception ! 





costing about | 
$300,000. The other structures of chief ! 


INDEPEND! 


proceedings and of the various exhibits were 
seut broadcast to every civilized country 
of the world. Distinguished personages, 
among them Dom Pedro II., Emperor of Bra- 
zil, came from various nations to gather in- 
struction from the accumulated art and 
industries of mankind. On the 4th of July 
the centennial of the great Declaration was 
| appropriately celebrated throughout the coun- 
try. The city of Philadelphia was crowded 
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with two hundred and fifty thousand strangers. 
In Independence Square the Declaration was | 
read from the original manuscript by Richard 
Henry Lee, a grandson of him by whom the 
resolution to be free was first offered in Con- | 
gress. A National Ode was then recited by 
Bayard Taylor, and the Centennial Oration de- 
livered by William M. Evarts. At night the | 
city was iluminated, and the ceremonies con- | 
cluded with a brilliant display of fire-works. 
The daily attendance in Fairmount Park | 
varied from five thousand to two hundred and | 
seventy-five thousand persons. The grounds | 
were open fur one hundred and fifty-eight 
days; the total receipts for admission were | 


$8,761,000, and the total number of visitors ‘ 
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given a8 3 memento by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and most of the Government Buildings 
of Foreign Nations were presented to the city 
of Philadelphia. It can not be doubted that 
the Exposition, considered as a whole, left a 
permanent impression for good on the minds 
of the American people, and contributed to 
the harmony and mutual interest of all the 
civilized States of the world. 

During the last year of President Grant's 
Administration the country was disturbed by 


; @ war with the Sioux Indians. These fierce 


savages had, in 1867, mace a treaty with the 
United States agreeing to relinquish all the 
territory south of the Niobrara, west of the 
one hundred and fourth meridian, and north 
of the forty- 
sixth parallel of 
latitude. By 
this treaty the 
Sioux were con- 
fined to a large 
reservation in- 
South-western 
Dakota, and to 
this reservation 
they agreed to 
retire by the Jet 
of Jnnuary, 
1876. 
Meanwhile, 
however, gold 
was discovered 
among the Black 
Hills, a region 


nine million seven hundred and eighty-six ij the greater part of which belonged by the treaty 
thousand. On the 10th of November the Ex- | to the Sioux reservation. But no treaty could 
position was formally closed by the President | keep the hungry horde of white gold-diggersand 
of the United States, attended hy General ; adventurers from overrunning the interdicted 
Hawley, Chairman of the Centennial Com- | district. This gave the Sioux a good excuse, 


mission, and Director Goshorn, of Cincinnati. 
Efforts were made, however, to secure, as far 
as practicable, the permanency of the Centen- | 
nial display. Machinery Hall was purehased j 
by the city of Philalelphia, but was afterwards | 
removed from the grounds, After an attempt 

to preserve the Moin Building it was sold by | 
auction, and the materinls removed. The j 
Memorial Building was preserved intact, to- | 
gether with a large part of the art treasures, 





which were exhibited therein during the Cen- 


tennial summer. The Woman's Pavilion was 


not to say a valid cause, for gratifying their 
native dizposition by brenking over the limits 
of their reservation, and roaming at large 
through Wyoming and Montana, burning 
houses, stealing horses, and killing whoever op- 
pored them. 

The Government now undertook to drive 
the Sioux upon their reservation. A large 
force of regulara under Generals Terry aud 
Crook was sent into the mountainous country 
of the Upper Yellowstone, and the Indians, to 
the number of several thousand, led by their 
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noted chieftain Sitting Buli, were crowded 
back against the Big Horn Mountains and 
River. 


cover the wherenbouts of the Indians, found 
them encamped in a large village, extending 
for nearly three miles aloug the left bank of 
the Little Biz Horn. Ou 
the 25th of June, Gen- 
eral Custer, without wait 
ing for reinforcements, 
charged headlong with 
his division into the 
Indian town, and was at 
ounce mailed by thou- 
sand» of yelling warri- 
ors, Of the details of 
the strugele that ensued 
very little ix known. 
General Custerand every 
main of his command 
fell in the fight. The 
conflict equaled, if it 
did not surpass in des- 
peration and disnster, 
any other Indian battle 
ever fought in America. 
The whole loss of the 
Seventh Cavalry was 
two hundred and sixty- 
one Killed, and fifty-two 
wounded. General Reno, 
who hal been engaged 
with the savages at the 
lower end of the tuwn, 
held his position on the 
bluffs of the Little Big 
Horu until General Gib- 
bon arrived with 
forcementa aud suverl the 
remnant from destrue- 
tion. 

Other divisions of the 
army were soon hurried 
to the scene of hostility. 
During the summer and autumn the Indians 
were beaten in several engagements, and ne- 
gotiations were at length opened Jovking 
the removal of the Sioux to the Indiau 
sitory. But still a few dexperate bands held 
out against the authority of the Govern- 
ment, and at the eame time t'e civilized 














Generals Custer and Reno, who were + 
sent forward with the Seventh Cavalry to dix | 





wi 


uations of the ‘Territory objected to having 
the fierce savages of the North jor their 
neighbors. 

On the 24th of November the Fourth 
j aley attacked and decisively defeated the 8 
rata pox inthe Big Horn Mountains. 
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Inlians lost severely inthe engagement, anil 
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their town, containing one hundred and 
three huts, was totally destreyed. 
. then went inte 
points in the host but active ope 
tions were still don hy f nd 
nn during December and January 
th of the latter month the main body 
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of the savages was overtaken and completely rect public abuses of whatsoever sort, and to 
. bring to punishment all who bad dared to 


; prostitute high places of honor to base uses. 
and Crazy Horse, being now able to offer no | 


routed by the division of Colone] Miles. 
The remaining bands, under Sitting Bull 


serious resistance, made their escape acroas 
the horder, and became subject to the author- 
ities of Canada. Here they remained until 
the following autumn, when the Goverument 
retipened negotiations with them for their re- 
turn to their reservation in Dakota. A com- 
mission, headed by Genera] Terry, met Sit- 
ting Bull and his principal warriors at Fort 
Walsh, on the Canadian frontier. Here a 
conference was held on the &th of October. 
Full pardon for past offenses was offered to 
the Sioux on condition of their peaceable return 
aud future good behavior. But the irreconcil- 
able Sitting Bull and his savage chiefs re- 
jected the propasals with scorn. The con- 
ference was broken off, and the Sioux were left 
at large in the British dominions north of Milk 
River. It was not until 1880 that, through 
the intervention of the Canadian Government, 
Bitting Bull and bis band were induced to re- 
turn to the reservation of the Yankton Sioux 
on the north bank of the Missouri River, 
Dakota. 

Jn the meantime, with the subsidence of 
the interest occasioned by the centennial 
celebration, and the excitement caused by the 
war with the Sioux, came the Twenty-third 
Presidential clection. Before the end of June, 
the National Conventions were held and 
standard-benrers eclected by the politieal par- 
ties, Genernl Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, 
and William A. Wheeler, of New York, were 
chosen az candidates by the Republicans; 
Samuel A. Tilden, of New York, and Thomas 
A. Hendricks, of Indiana, by the Democrats. 
‘A third—the Independent Greenback—party 
aleo appeared, and presented as candidates 
Peter Cooper, of New York, and Samuel 
F. Cary, of Obio. The canvass began early 
and with great asperity. The ery raired hy 
the Democratic party was Reform—reform in 








To this it was added that the Nationality 
ot the United States, as against the doctrine 
of Btate Sovereignty, was not yet acknowledged 
the South ; and that the rights of the Black 





men must be protected with additional safe- 


* guards. The Independent party echoed the 


the public service and in all the methods of ° 


administration. For it was alleged that many 
of the departments of the Government, and 
the officers presiding therein, had hecome cor- 
rupt in practice and in fact. The Republicans 
anawered back with the ery of Reform— 
averring o willingness and an anxiety to cor- 


ery of Reform—monetary reform first, and all 
other reforms afterwards. For it was alleged 
by the leaders of this party that the measure 
of redeeming the National legal-tenders and 
other obligations of the United States in 
gold—which measure was advocated by both 
the other parties—was a project unjust to the 
debtor class, iniquitous in itself and impossible 
of fulfillment. And it was further argued by 
the independents that the money idea itself 
ought to be revolutionized, and that a National 
paper currency should be provided by the 
Government, and be based, not on specie, but 
on a bond bearing a Jow rate of interest and 
intereonvertible, at the option of the holder, 
ith the currency itself. But the advocates 
of thix theory had only a slight political 
organization, and did not succeed in securing 
a single electoral vote. The real contest lay, 
as it had done for twenty years, between the 
Republicans and the Democrats. The can- 
vase drew to a close; the election was held; 
the general result wns ascertained ; and both 
parties claimed the victory! The election was 
#0 evenly balanced between the candidates— 
there had been so much irregularity in the 
voting and subsequent electoral proceedings 
in the Btater of Florida, Louisinna, South 
Carolina, aud Oregon, and the powers of Con- 
gree over the votes of such States were so 
vaguely defined under existing legislation— 
that no certain declaration of the result could 
be made. The publie mind was confounded 
with perplexity and excitement, and more 
than once were heard the threatenings of 
eivil war. 

When Congress convened in December, the 
whole question of the disputed Presidency 
came at once before that body for settlement. 





; The situation was seriously complicated by the 


political complexion of the Senateand the House 
of Representatives. In the former body the 
Republicans had a majority sufficient to con- 
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trol its action, while in the House the Demo- 
cratic majority was still more decisive and 
equally willful. 

The debates begau, and seemed likely to be 
interminable. The queation at ieue was 
whether the electural votes of the several 
States should, at the proper time, be opened 
and counted by the presiding officer of the 
Senate, in accordance with the immemorial 
and constitutional usage in such enees, or 
whether, in view of the existence of duplicate 
and spurions returns from some of the States, 
and of alleged groaa frauds and irregularities 
in others, some additional court ought to be 
constituted to open and count the ballots, 

Meanwhile, the necessity of doing something. 
Vecame more and more imperative. The great 
merchants and manufacturers of the country, 
and the Boards of Trade in the prineipal citi 














grew clamorour for a speedy and peaeenhle | 





justment of the diffienlty. The apirit of 
mpromise gained ground, and after och 
atuhating in Congress it was agreed that all th 
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dixputed election returns should be referred to 
a dowT H Cosson, consist of five 
members chasen trom the United States Senate, 
five trom the 1 Representatives, and 
five trom the The ju 
of the tribu was to be final in all matters 
referred the The Cam 
was aecordis Tl 
wax begun, a ue ‘ 
Senate and the of Represoniatives, 
Wohen the disputed and duplicate retarns wore 
reached, they were referred, State by State, to 
the Joint High Connnissien, by which body 
the deeixion On the March, 
only tive dye Betace the time gor the 
the tinal 
ivan candids 
hundred and e 
enet for Hay s hundred 
and eighty: f for ‘I rand Hondrieks, 
The moat dangerous politien! erinix in the bine 
tory of the country parked harmlessly hy with- 
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of Major-General, and in 1864, while still in 
the field, wax elected to Congress. Three 
years Inter he was chosen Governor of his 
nati State, and was reélected in 1869. aud 
again in 1875. At the Cincinnati Couven- 








RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


tion of 1876 he had the good-fortune to he = 
zominated for the Presidency over reveral of ; 


the most eminent men of the Nation. 


Tn his inaugural addvex, delivered on the ‘ 
5th of March,’ President Heyes indicated the : 


3The 4th of Mareh fell on Sunday. The same 
thing has happened in the follawing yeare: 
1781, 1821 (Monroe's inauguration, second term), 


laa. t 
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Civil War he performed much honorable ; 
service in the Union cause; rose to the rank | 


policy of his Administration. The patriotic 
and enneiliatory utterances of the address did 
much to lead the country back to political 
quictude. The South was assured of right 
purposes on the part of the new Chief Magis- 
trate, A radienl reform in the civil service 
Was avowed us a part of bis policy, and a 
speedy return to 
specie payments was 
recommended as a 
final cure for the de- 
ranged finances of 
the Nation. The 
immediate effect of 
these assurances, 80 
evidently made in 
good faith end hou- 
vaty, was to rally 
around the new Ad- 
ministration many of 
the better political 
elements in the hope 
of introducing a 
second "Era of Good 
Feeling,” as peace- 
able and beneficent 
in its character as 
the former turhu- 
lence had been ex- 
citing and dangeroua. 

On the &th of 
March the President 
vent to the Sonate 
the names of those 
ehosen for his Cabi- 
net. In this, aleo, 
there were evidences 
of a new departure 
in the policy of the 
Government. The 
Cabinet, though emi- 
nently ableand states- 
mann-like, was notice- 
ably non-partisan in 
its character. Ax Seeretary of State, Will- 
iam M. Evarts, of New York, was chore: 
* John Sherman, of Ohio, was named as Secre- 
tury of the Trenary; George W. McCrary, 
of Towa. Secretary of War; Richard W. 











or's inaugnration). 1877 (Hayes's inangu- 
ratione: and the same willoccur hereafter as follows: 
+ 1017, M5, 1873, 2001, 2020, 2057, 2085, 2125, 2158. 


t 1849 (Ta; 
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Thompeon, of Indiana, Secretary of the Navy; 
Carl Schurz, of Missouri, Secretary of the In- 
terior; Charles E. Devens, of Museachusette, 
Attorney-General; and David M. Kee, of Ten- 
nessee, Poxtmaster-General. These nominations 
were duly ratified by the Senate, and the new 
Administration was ushered in under net an- 
favorable auspices, 

The summer of 1377 
ican history for the 
known as Tue Ratnoap Str 
eral years the mi 








was notable in Amer- 





KE. For se 
ig districts of the country 
with disputes aud outbreaks 
having their origin in the question of wages. 
The manefaeturing towns aud cities had wit- 
nesred similar troubles, 
and the great corpora 
tions, having control of 
the lines uf travel and 
commerce, were fre- 
quently brought to a 
standstill hy the deter- 
mined opposition of their 
employés. The working- 
men and cnpitalists of 
the country had for some 
time maintuined ‘toward 
each other a kind of 
armed neutrality, alike 
prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of hoth, 

In the spring of this 
year the managers of the 
great railways lending 
froin the sea-board to the 
Wert, declared a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent in the wages of thei 
men. This mensure, which wns to thke effect at 
the middle of July, was violently re 


























steps were taken to prevent 
reduction was to take & at that precise 
geason of the year when the removal of the 
enormous grain product of the West wanld 
put upon the operatives of the railways the 
moat excessive Iahors of the year. It was also 
the season when the receipts of railway traffic 
were larger, and when, therefurc, there was 
least rational ground for a reduction of wages. 
The resistance to the measnre was natural and 
inevitable. On the 16th of July the employés 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad left their 








great labor disturbance * 
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posta, and gathered such strength in Baltimore 
and Martinsburg, West Virginin, ax to prevent 
sof traine and set the authorities 

The usilitin was ealled ont by 
ov Matthews, and sent to Martinaburs ; 
noatispersed’ by the striker, whe, 
time, remained master ef the t 
The President then ordered General Freseh to 
the seene with of are, and the 
Moekade of the 4. Ou the 20th 
tumult oveurred in 
Baltimore: bat the troops succeeded in sent: 
tering the rivters, of whear nine were killed 
and many word 
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locomotives, and two thousand five hundred 
cars, laden with valuable merchandise, were 
destroyed amid the wildest havoc and uproar. 
‘The insurrection was finally suppressed by the 
regular troops and the Pennsylvania militia, 
but not until nearly a hundred lives had been 
lost, and property destroyed to the value 
of more than $3,000,000. 

On the 25th of July a terrible riot of like 
character oceurred in Chieago. In this tumult 
fifteen of the insurgents were killed by the 
wilitia of the city. On the next day St. Louis 
was imperiled by a similar mob. San Fran- 
cisco was also the scene of a dangerous out- 
break, which was here directed against the 
Chinese immigrants and the managers of the lum- 
ber-yarde. Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, and Fort Wayne were for a while 
in danger, but escaped without serious loss of 
life or property. By the close of the month 
the alarming insurrection was at an end. 
Business and travel flowed back into their 
usual channels; but the sudden outbreak had 
given a shock to the public mind, and hud re- 
vealed a hidden peril to American institutions. 

To this period belongs the history of the 
Nexz Percé War. The Indian tribe of this 
name had their haunts in Idaho. They had 
been known to the Government since 1806, 
when the firat treaty was made with them by 
the explorers, Lewis and Clarke. Missionary 
stutions had been established among them, 
and the Nation had remained on friendly 
terms until after the Mexican War. In 1854 
the authoritiea of the United States purchased 
a part of the Nez Pereé Territory, large 
rexorvations being made in North-western 
Idaho and North-eastern Oregon. But some 
of the chiefs refused to ratify the purchase, 
and continued to roam at large. These came 
in conflict with the White settlere who had 
made their way into the disputed regions, 
and hostilities at once ensued. 

The war was begun by the savages in the 
usual predatory manner. General Howard, at 
this time commanding the department of the 
Columbia, marched agninst the hostile tribe 
with a amall force of regulars, but the Nez 
Percés, led by their noted chieftain Joseph, 
fled first in this direction and then in that, 
avoiding battle. During the greater part of 


the summer the pursuit continued; still the © standard to the existing dollar. 
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Indians could not be overtaken. In the fall 
they were chased through the mountains into 
Northern Montana, where they were confronted 
by other troops under command of Colonel 
Miles. The Nez Percés, thus hemmed in, were 
driven across the Missouri River, near the 
mouth of the Muselshell, and were finally 
surrounded in their camp north of the Bear 
Paw Mountains. Here, on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, they were attacked by the forces of Colonel 
Miles; a hard battle was fought, and the In- 
dians were completely routed. Only a few 
braves, led by their chief, White Bird, made 
their escape. All the rest were either killed 
or made prisoners. Three hundred and sev- 
enty-five of the captive Nez Percés were 
bronght back to the military post on the Mis 
souri. The troops of General Howard had 
made forced marches through a mountainous 
country for a distance of sixteen hundred miles! 
The campaign was crowned with complete 
success. 

The year 1878 was noted in the financial 
history of the United States for the important 
Congressional measure, known as THE REMON- 
FTIzATION OF Stiver. When the American 
Republic was instituted in 1789 one of the 
most important matters imposed on the Treas- 
ury was the establishment of a system of 
coinage. At that time there might be said to 
be no unit of value in the Old Thirteen States. 
In general, the British system had prevailed, 
and the pound sterling, with its subdivisions 
of shillings and pence, was recognized as the 
money of account. The Revolution had dis 
sipated coin from the country, and the devices 
of paper money used in the epoch of Inde- 
pendence were various and uncertain. By the 
firat coinage regulations of the United States, 
the standard unit of value was the American 
Silver Dollar, containing three hundred and 
reventy-one and one-fourth grains of pure 
silver. The reason of fixing upon this par- 
ticular weight was that the Spanish-American 
dollar, largely circulating at the time in’ the 
States, was found by analysis to contain ex- 
actly three hundred and seventy-one and one- 
rth grains of pure metal. Since the peo- 
ple were already familiar with this dollar, and 
used it largely as a unit of accounting, Mr. 
Hamilton wisely adapted the new national 
By such a 
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measure it was practicable to recoin the Span- 
ish dollar into the new American dollar. 

From the date of the adoption of this 
standard, in 1792, until 1873, the quantity of 
pure metal in the standard unit had never 
been changed, though the amount of alloy 
contained in the dollar had been several times 
altered. From 1792 to 1849 this American 
silver dollar was the only standurd unit of 
money and account. In the latter year, how- 
ever, the discovery of gold in California led 
to the establishment and cuinage of a gold dul- 
lar, and from that time forth the standard 
unit of value existed in both metals. For nearly 
@ quarter of a century the double unit prevailed, 
during which time it may be said to have been 
difficult to determine whether, in accounting 
in the United States, gold was measured by 
the silver standard, or silver by the standard 
of gold. In the years 1873-4, at a time when, 
owing to the premium on guid and silver, both 
metals were out of circulation, a series of acts 
were passed upun by Congress bearing upon the 
standard of value, whereby the legal-tender 
quality of silver was first abridged, and then 
abolished. These enactments were completed 
by the report of the Coinage Committee in 
1874, by which the silver dollur was finally 
omitted from the list of coins to be struck at 
the National Mints. The general effect of 
these acts was to leave the gold dollar of twenty- 
three and twenty-two hundredths grains the 
single standard unit of value in the United 
States. 

In course of time, the ulterior object of 
this demonetization of silver became sufficiently 
apparent. The manipulators of the measure 
had foreseen that the National paper currency 
of the country was destined, in a few years to 
come to par in coin—that is, that specie-pay- 
ments must soon be resumed by the Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, there came the discovery 
of the inexhaustible silver-mines in the West- 


ern mountains. Thus was it also foreseen that | 


silver must, erelong, be abundant and cheap. 


If that metal should be retained in the coinage, - 


therefore, the payment of the National Debt 


would be proportionally easy. It was deemed ! 


expedient to strike down in time the legal- 
tender quality of silver, in order that the 
whole payment of the bonded indebtedness of 
the United States must be made in the more 


| costly metal, namely, by the single standard 
! of gold. 

In accordance with this project, Tak Re- 
stmrTion Act was passed by Congress in 1875. 
whereby it wax declared that on the at of 
January, 1879, the Goverument of the United 


States should begin to redeem ite outstanding 
obligations iv coin, Ax the time for reeump- 
i 
i 
i 
1 
1 





tion drew near and the premiwm on gold fell 
off, the question was raised ax to the meaning 
of “coin” in the act for resuming specie pay- 
ments; and now for the first time the atten- 
tion of the people at large was aroused to the 
fact that, by the nets af 1873 
of paying debts in silver hud been taken away, 
and that after the beginning of 1879 all obli- 
gations, both public and private, must be dis. 
charged according to the measure of the js 
dollar only. A great agitation fullowed. 
cry for the remonetization of silver was 
everywhere. In vain did the bond-holding 
interest of the country exert itself to «tay the 
tide. The question reached the Government; 
and early in 1878 a mensure was powet by 
Congress for the restoration of the legal-tender 
quality of the old silver dollar, and providing 
for the compulsory coinge of that unit 
{mints at o rate of not less than two om 
{ ef dollars a month, ‘The President returned 
the bill with his objections, but the veto was 
crashed under a tremenduus majority 
nearly three-fourths of the members 
gress, without respect to party affilint 
their support to the mensure; and the old 
double standard of values was thus restored, 
Tn the swimmer and fall of [478 severn) of 

the Golf States were xconrged with a Yeniaow- 
nparalleled in the history 
of the country. The dixense mude its appear- 
ance in New Orleans, and from thence was 
quickly seattered among the other towns along 
the Lower Missixsippi. Unfortunately the at- 
tention of the peuple in the Gulf country had 
been hut little given to sanitary precautions, 
j and the Southern cities were uearly all in a 
condition to invite the presence of the scourge. 
| The terror soun spread from town to town, 
and the people began to fly from the pesti- 
‘ lence. The cities of Memphis and Grenada 
« became a scene of desolation. At Vicksburg 
. the ravages of the plague were almost equally 
i terrible; and even in the parizh towns remote 
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from the river, and as far north as Nashville | a third commiesioner or umpire was one of the 


and Louigvitle, the horrors of the fatal malady 
were felt. 
on unabated. The helpless populations aloug 
the Lower Mississippi languished and died by 
thousands. In the Northern Statea a regular 
system of contributions was established, and 
men and treasure were poured out without 
stint. The efforts of the Howard Association, 
at New Orleans, Memphis, and elsewhere, were 
almost unequaled in heroism and sacrifice. 
After more than twenty thousand people had 
fallen victims to the plague, its ravages were 
at last stayed by the grateful frosts of October. 

By the Eighteenth Article of the Treaty of 
Washington, it was agreed that the right of the 
inhabitants.of the United States in certain sea- 
fisheries, which had hitherto belonged exclu- 
sively to the subjects of Great Britain, should 
be acknowledged and maintained. It was con- 
ceded, moreover, that the privilege of taking 
fish of every kind—excepting shell-fish—on 
the sea-coast and shores, and in the bays, har- 
bors, and creeks of the Provinces of Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward's 
Island, and the islands thereunto adjacent, 
without restriction 23 to distance from the shore, 
should be guaranteed to American fishermen 
without prejudice or partiality. On the other 
hand, the Guvernment of the United States 
agreed to relinquish the duties ‘which had 
hitherto been charged on certain kinds of fish, 
imported by British subjects into American 
harbors. 

Several other concessions of minor impor- 
tance were mutually made by the two Govern- 
ments; aud in order to balance any discrep- 
ancy which might appear in the aggregate of 
such concessions, aud to make the settlement of 
a vexed queation full, fair, and final, it was 
further agreed, that any total advantage to the 
United Stutes arising from the treaty might 
be compensated by a sum in gross, to be paid 
by the American Government to Great Britain. 
In order to determine what such sum might 
be, 2 Commission was provided for, to consist 
of one commissioner to be appointed by the 
Queen, one by the President -of the United 
States, and a third—in case the Queen and the 
President should not agree on-the third—by 
the Austrian Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James. This provision for the appointment of 


All summer long the disease held ‘ 





strangest incidents of diplomatical history. As 
the event came to pass, the man who, hy the 
terms of the treaty, held the power of appoint- 
ing, and did appoint, the umpire, was Count 
‘Von Beust, a Bourbon in politics, a Saxon 
renegade, an uphulder of the House of Haps- 
burg, a hater of all republican institutions, 
Thus it was that a question which had proved 
to be too serious for the decision of the Joint 
High Commission itself, was remanded for set- 
tlement to a politica) adventurer, temporarily 
resident in London! 

According to the agreement, the Commie- 
sion waa constituted in the summer of 1877; 
and the sittings were held at Halifax. But 
little attention was given in the United States 
to the proceedings of the body until November, 
when the country was startled by the announce- 
ment, that by the casting vote of Mr. Del- 
forse, Belgian Minister to the United States, 
who had been named as umpire by the Aus- 
trian Ambassador at London, an award of 
95,000,000 had been made against the Amer 
ican Government! The decision was received 
with general surprise, hoth in the United States 
and in Europe, and for a while it seemed prob- 
able that the arbitration might he renounced 
as iniquitous. It was decided, however, that 
the award, whether juat or unjust, would better 
stand; the beneficent principle of arbitration 
was worth more to the United States than the 
cost. of the adverse decision. Accordingly in 
November, 1878, the amount awarded was 
paid—not without great popular dissatisfac- 
tiop—to the British Government. 7 

The yenr 1878 witnessed the establishment 
of a Resident Chinese Embassy at Washing- 
ton. For twenty years the great and liberal 
trenty negotiated by Anson Burlingame had 
been in foree between the United States and 
China. Under this compact the commercial 
relations of the two countries had been vastly 
extended, and a knowledge of the institutions, 
manners, and customs prevalent in the Celes- 
tial Empire so widely diffused as to break 
down, in some measure, the race-prejudice 
agaiust the Chinese. The enlightened policy 
of the reigning Emperor had also contributed 
to establish more friendly intercourse with the 
United States. The idea of eending Resident 
Ambassadors to the American Government 
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had been entertained for severnl years. The 
Emperor had been assured that the Ministers 
of China would be received with all the court- 
esy shown to the most fuvered nati The 
officers chosen by the Imperial Government ax 
its representatives in the United States were 
Chen Lau Pin, Minister Plenipotentiary: 
Yung Wing, Aesistant Env nl Yung 
Tsang Siang, Secretary of Legation. On the 
28th of September the Embusay wax received 
by the President, the ceremonies of the oeca- 
sion being among the most novel ever wit- 
negaed in Washington C 
The history of modern times contains many 
pleasing evidences of the growing estimate . 















placed by civilized States upon the value of = 
buman life. In the legislation of Congress, | 
several important acts of recent date hear wit- ; 
nes to the general interest felt in the country / 
on the subject of better protection for those ; 
who are exposed on Jand and sea. The ques- § 
tion of affording succor to shipwrecked sailors 
has, in several instances, engrossed the atten- 
tion of the Government, and many measures 
have been proposed with a view of giving greater 
security to ‘‘them that go down to the sea in 
shipa.” ‘During the last session of the Forty- 
fifth Congress, a bill was proposed hy Honora- : 
ble Samuel 8. Cox, of New York, for the re- 
organization of Tae Lire-Savine Service of - 
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LAUNCHING A LIFE-ROAT. 


the United States, under patronage and con- 
trol of the Government. This eervice had 
existed ux a private enterprive since 1271. 
The plau proposed and adopted, an the 
18th of June, 1872, embraced the vata 
lishment of regular stations and Tiht-houses 
on all the exposed parts of the Atlantic const, 
and along the great La Eavh station was 
to be manned hy a bh of serfinen, expe: 
rienced in the dangers af const-xtorma, and 
drilled in the best methods of rescue and re 
suscitation, Boats of the most approved pat 
tern were provided and equipped. A hundred 
appliances and inventions, suggested by the 
wants of the service, such as lite-carx, with 










hawsers and mortars for firing shot-lincs inte 
vessels foundering at n distance from shore, 
were supplied, and their use ykillfally taught 
to the brave men who were employed at the 
stations, The euceess of the enterprise has 
heen so great as to reflect the highest credit 
upon its promoters, The number of lives 
saved through the direct. agency of the serviee 
reaches to thonsands annually, and the amount 
of human suffering and distress alleviated by 
this beneficent movement is beyond computa- 
tion. Se carefully are the expored coasts of 
the United States now guarded that it is al- 








' most impossible for a foundering ship to be 


driven within sight of the shore without at 
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once beholding through the darkness the sud- 
den glare of the red-light signal, flaming up 


from the beach, telling of friends near by, , 


and rescue svon to come. 

In accordance with the act of 1875, THe 
Resumrtion or Specie Paymenra was ac- 
complished on the 1st day of January, 1879. 
For some time previous to the latter date the 
premium on gold had gradually declined, very 
slowly, indeed, as the date of resumption drew 
near. During the last month of 1878 the dif 
ference between the value of gold and paper 
dollars was s0 slight as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible in financial transactiona. For some 
days the premium hovered about one per 
cent ; then sank to the level, and disappeared. 
The Gold Room at New York City was closed, 
and metallic money reiippeared on the counters 
of bauke snd in the safes of merchants. For 
more than seventeen years gold and silver coin 
had been used as merchandise rather than 
money, the legul-tender note of the Govern- 
ment constituting the standard of value. 
During this whole period the monetary affairs 
of the Government had been in a state of 
distraction. The monetary unit hed been so 
fluctuating a8 to render legitimate business 
almost impracticable. The purchasing power 
of s dollar could hardly be predicted from one 
week to another. Resulting from this a 
rampant spirit of speculation had taken pos- 
eession of the inarkets of the country, and the 
lawful transactions of the street, carried forward 
in accordance with the plain principles of polit- 
ical economy, suffered shipwreck. Meanwhile, 
parveni atatesmen gave lectures on the nature 
‘af debt and the danger of overproduction. 

After the passage of the Resumption Act, 
and during the next four years, the value of 
the monetary unit steadily appreciated, and at 
the same time the debtor-classes of the country 
entered a period of great hardship; for their 
indebtedness constantly augmented in s ratio 
beyond the probability, if not the possibility, 
of payment, Financial ruin and bankruptcy 
supervened; and these calamities were only 
checked, not ended, by the abrogation of the 
Bankrupt Act, in 1878. With the epoch of 
Resumption, however, a certain measure of 
confidence was restored, and the reéppearance 
of coin money was hailed by many as the be- 
ginning of a better era. 
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Thus passed away the Adminstration of 
Hayes. It was, on the whole, a peculiar 
quadrennium in American history. The meth- 
ods of the President lacked emphasis in every 
particular. Nor did the afterjudgment of 
many of the American people fail to renew the 
doubts concerning the legality of his election. 
The biennial choice of Congressmen in 1878, 
being the election fur membéra of the Forty- 
sixth Congress, resulted in a clear majority 
for the Democrats in both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. For a season 
everything seemed to foretoken the complete 
restoration to power of the Democratic party. 
The leaders of that party were strongly hope- 
ful of success, and entered the campaign of 
1880 with unusual enthusiasm. The Repub- 
lican National Convention of that year was 
held iu Chicago on the 2d and 8d of June. 
The platform of principles adopted was largely 
retrospective. The history of the party during 
its twenty years of supremacy in the Govern- 
ment was recited as the beat reason why its 
lease of power should be continued by the 
people. The platform reiiffirmed and em- 
phasized the doctrine of National Sovereignty 
as opposed to the theory of State Rights; de- 
clared in favor of popular education ; advocated 
a system of discriminating duties in favor of 
American industries; ratified the Administro- 
tion of Hayes; and arraigned the Democratic 
party as unpatriotic in principle and fraudulent 
in practice. Upon this platform, after the 
greater part of two daya had been consumed 
in balloting, General James A. Garfield, of 
Ohio, was nominated for President; and 
Chester A. Arthur, of New York, for Vice- 
President. 

The Democratic National Convention as- 
sembled in Cincinnati, on the 22d of June. 
‘The platform of principles declared adherence 
to the doctrines and traditions of the party; 
opposed centralization in the Government; 
adhered to gold and silver money and paper 
convertible into coin; advocated a tariff for 
revenue only; denounced the Administration as 
the creature of a conspiracy; opposed the 
presence of troops at the polls; praised Samuel 
J. Tilden for his patriotism ; declared for free 
ships, and an amendment to the Burlingame 
Treaty as against Chinese immigration; and 
appealed to the acts of the Fortysixth Con- 
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grees as proof of the wisdom and economy of 
the party. After adopting this platform, the 
convention nominated for the Presidency, Gen- 
eral Winfield 8. Hancock, of New York; and 
for the Vice-presidency, William H. English, 
of Indiana. 

Meanwhile, the National Greenback party 
had held a convention in Chicago, on the 9th 
of June, and nominated as standard-bearera 
General James B, Weaver, of Iowa, for Presi- 
dent; and General Benjamin J. Chambers, of 
Texas, for Vice-President. The platform of 
principlea declared in favor of the rights of 
the laborer as against the exactions of capital ; 
denounced monopolies and syndicates; pro- 
elaimed the sovereign power of the Govern- 
ment over the coinage of metallic and the 
issuance of paper money; advocated the abo- 
lition of the National banking system, and the 
substitution therefor of a legal-tender cur 
rency; declared for the payment of the bonded 
debt of the United States as against all re- 
fanding schemes; denounced land-grants; op- 
posed Chinese immigration and the increase of 
the standing army; fuvored the equal taxation 
of all property, and unrestricted suffrage; 
demanded reform in the methods of Congres- 
sional procedure, and appealed for support to 
the sense of justice in the American people. 

During the canvas: of 1880 the Third 
Party movement reached its climax for the dec- 
ade. The more rational part of the princi- 
plea of the Greenback party bad in them at 
this time a quality which demanded the assent 
of a respectable minority of the American 
people. The correctness of the principles re- 
ferred to, their truth in theory and rightful- 
nees in practice, entered eo strongly into the 
political current of the time that they were 
wafted higher and higher, until finally the 
question of the right and power of the Gov- 
ernment to make legal-tender paper money, 
absolutely, in time of peace as well as in time 
of war, was carried for judgment to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; was there 
argued by able Constitutional Iawyers before a 
full bench, and was decided, with only a single 
dissenting opinion, in favor of the Greenback 
theory of legal-tender paper money and its 
validity, independently of coin redemption. 
But, politically, the party representing these 
ideas was doomed to failure. As the canvass 

Vou. 1V.—18. 
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progressed it became evident that the contest 
lay between the Republican and the Democratic 
party; alev, that the long-standing sectional 
division into North and South was likely, once 
more, to decide the contest in favor of the 
former. That part of the Democratic plat- 
form which declared for a tariff for revenue 
only, alarmed the manufacturing interests and 
consolidated them in favor of the Republican 
candidates. The banking aud bond-holding 
classes rallied with great unanimity to the 
same standard, and the old war spirit, aroused 
at the appearance of a “Solid South,” insured 
a solid North ugainst the Democracy. The 
election resulted in the choice of Garfield and 
Arthur. Two hundred and fourteen electoral 
votes, including those of all the Northern 
States, except New Jersey, Nevada, aud four 
out of the five votes of California, were cast 
for the Republican candidates, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-five votes, including those of 
every Southern State, were given to Hancock 
and English. The candidate of the National 
party secured no electoral votes, though the 
popular vote given to Weaver aggregated three 
hundred and seven thousand, as against eighty- 
one thousand cast for Cooper and Cary in 
1876. 

The Administration of Hayes and the Jast 
session of the Forty-sixth Cougresa expired on 
the 4th of March, 1881. The closing session 
shad been chiefly occupied with the work of re- 
funding the Natioun] debt. About $750,000,- 
000 of five and six per cent. bonds became due 
during the year, and to provide for the pay- 
ment or refunding of this large sum was the 
most important matter claiming the attention 
of Congress. Late in the session a bill was 
passed by that body providing for the issuance 
by the Government of new bonds of two 
classea, both bearing three per cent. intereat; 
the first class payable in from five to twenty 
years, and the second class in from one to ten 
years. The Jatter bonds were to be issued in 
small denominations adapted to the conditions 
of a popular Inan. One provision of the bill 
required the National banke holding five and 
six per cent. bonds to surrender the same— 
the bonds having fillen due—nnd to receive 
ineten:d the new three per cents. This clause 
of the Jaw nronsed the antagonism of the 
banks, and by every possible means they 
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sought to prevent the passage of the bill. The ; was then visited, and in Janpary of 1879 the 


capitalists of the country in general pursued 
the seme course—this, fur the reasons that the 
loan was too popular in its character, and that 
the bonds were of so short a time that the 
Government would be able to control their re- 
demption at its pleasure. 

These considerations were specially repug- 
nant to the bond-holders as a class. Neverthe- 
leas, on the last day of the session the bill for 
refunding, having been passed by Congress, 
was laid before the President for his signature ; 
but his approval was withheld. A veto mes- 
sage was returned to Congress, and the advo- 
cates of the measure being unable to command 
the requisite two-thirds majority, the bill failed 
to become a law. Thua the session closed with- 
out any provision for the seven hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars in bonds falling due in 
1881. The whole duty of providing for this 
large fraction of the public debt was remanded 
to another Administration and another Con- 
eres. 
After retiring from the Presidency, General 
Grant, with his family and a company of per- 
sonal friends, set out to visit the countries of 
Europe and Asia, and to make a tour of the 
world. Though the expedition was intended 
to be private, it at once attracted the most 
conspicuous attention, both at home and abroad. 
The departure from Philadelphia, in May of 
1877, proved to be the beginning of a pageant, 
which, in its extent and magnificence, was 
never before accorded to a private citizen of 
any nation of the earth. Wherever the Ex- 
President went, he wae welcomed with huzzas 
and dismissed with plaudits, First in Eng- 
land—st Liverpool, Manchester, London— 
and afterwards, in midsummer, in Belgium, 
Switzerland, Prussia, and France, everywhere 


the General’s coming was announced by the - 


thunder of cannon and a chorus of cheers. 
A short stay in Italy was followed by a voy- 
age to Alexandria and a brief sojourn in 
Egypt. Thence the company proceeded to Pal- 
estine, and afterwards to Greece. The follow- 
ing spring found the General and his party 
again in Italy, and the summer carried: them 
into Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. The 
next countries visited were Austria and Russia, 
while for the winter the distinguished tourists 
chose the south of France and Spain. Ireland 


company embarked from Marseilles for the 
East. The following year was spent in India, 
Burmah, Siam, China, and Japan. In the 
fall of 1879 the party returned to Gan Fran- 
cisco, bearing with them the highest tokens of 
esteem which the great nations of the Old 
World could bestow upon the honored repre- 
sentative of the New. 

The Census of 1880 was undertaken with 
more system and care than ever before in the 
history of the country. The work was in- 
trusted to the general superintendency of Pro- 
fessor Francis A. Walker, under whose di- 
rection the Census of 1870 had been conducted. 
During the decade the same astounding prog- 
ress which had marked the previous history 
of the United States was more than ever 
illustrated. In every source of National power, 
in every element of National vigor, the de- 
velopment of the country had continued with- 
out abatement. The total population of the 
Union now amounted to 50,152,866—an in- 
crease since 1870 of more than 1,000,000 in- 
habitanta a year. The population of the great 
State of New York had risen to 5,083,173. 
Nevada, the least populous of the States, 
showed an enumeration of 62,265. Of the 
11,584,188 added to the population during the 
last decade, 2,246,551 had been contributed by 
immigration, of whom about 85,000 annually 
had come from Germany. The number of cities 
having @ population of over one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants had increased from fourteen to 
twenty-five. The center of population had 
moved westward about fifty miles, and now 
rested near the city of Cincinnati. 

The statistics of trade and industry were 
likewise gratifying to National pride. The 
current of the precious metals, which for many 
years had been constantly flowing from the 
United States to foreign countries, turned 
strongly in 1880 towards America. The im- 
portation of specie during the year just men- 
tioned in excess of the exportation amounted 
to $76,892,111. During the greater part of 
the period covered by the census, abundant 
crops had followed in almost unbroken succes- 
sion, and the overplus in the great staples pe- 
culiar to our soil and climate had gone to 
enrich the country, and to stimulate those fan- 
damental industries upon which national per- 
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petuity and individual happiness are ultimately 
founded. 

During the Administration of Hayes several j 
eminent Americans passed from the scene of 
their earthly activities. Among these may be 
mentioned Senator Oliver P. Morton, of Indi- | 
ana, who, after battling for many years against | 
the encroachments of paralysis, died at his; 
home in Indianapolis, November 1, 1877. Beil 
more universally felt was the loss uf the great - 
poet and journalist, William Cullen Bryant, | 
who, on the 12th of June, 1878, at the ad- ) 
vanced age of cighty-four, passed from among | 
the living. For more than sixty 
years his name bad been known 
and honored wherever the English 
language is spoken. In his death 
one of the brightest lights of Amer- 
icau literature was extinguished. 
On the 19th of December, in the 
same year, the illustrious Bayard 
Taylor, recently appointed Ameri- 
can Minister to the German Em- 
pire, died suddenly at Berlin. His 
life had been devoted almost exclu- 
sively to literature, and almost 
every department of letters, from 
the common tasks of journalism to 
the highest charms of poetry, had 
been adorned by his genius. His 
death, at the early age of fifty-four, 
left 1 gap not easily to be filled in 
the ranks of literary toilers. On 
the lst of November, 1879, Senator 
Zachariah Chandler, of Michigan, 
one of the organizers of the Repub- 
lican party, and a great leader of 
that party in the times of the Civil 
War, died suddenly in Chicago; 
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and beeame well known, even in youth, as a 


\ promising Iad—afterwards as a skillful me- 





echt Further on, we find him verving as 
driver aud pilot of 2 canol-boat, plying the 
Ohio aud Pennsyivania Canal. At the ago of 
seventeen be atteuded the high-school in Ches- 
ter, where he extended his studies to algebra, 
Latin, and Greek, Ju 1851 he entered Hiram 
College, in which institution he remained as 
student and instructor until 1854. In that 


year he entered Williams College, and two 
years afterward was graduated with honor. 
Returning tw Vhio, he was mude first a pro 
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and on the 24th of February, 1881, another ; fessor, and afterwards president of Hiram 


Senator, Matthew H. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, 
expired, after a lingering illness, at Washing- 
ton City. 

James A. Garfield, twentieth President of : 
the United States, was born at Orange, Cuya- : 
hoga County, Ohio, November 19, 1831. He 
was left in infancy to the sole care of his : 
mother, and the rude surroundings of 2 back- 
woods home. The boy gathered from country ; 
toil a sound constitution, and from country : 
schools the rudiments of education. Under : 
auch discipline he developed unusual faculties, * 


* College. In this position he was serving at 


the outbreak of the Civil War, when he left 
his post to enter the army. Meanwhile, he 
had studied law, imbibed a love for politics, 
and been elected to the Ohio State Senate. 
As a soldier, Garfield was first made & 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and afterwards Colonel of 
the Forty-second Regiment of Ohiv Volunteers. 
He was soon promoted to a Brigadier-gener- 
alship, and did good service in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. He was made Chief of Staff to 
General Rosecrans, and hore a distinguished 
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part in the battle of Chickamauga. Boon after- 
wards, while etill in the field, he was elected 
by the people of his district to the House of 
Representatives, in which body he served con- 
tinuously for seventeen years. In 1879 he 
was elected to the United States Senate, and 
hard upon this followed his nomination and 
election to the Presidency. 

In hie inaugural address of March 4th, 
1881, Garfield presented a retrospect of the 
progress of American civilization during the 
last quarter of a century. The country was 
congratulated on its high rank among the 
natious. The leading topica of politica were 
briefly reviewed, and the policy of the Ex- 
ecutive department of the Government set 
forth with clearness and preciaion. The pub- 
Tioschool system of the United States was 
yecommended to the jealous care of the people. 
Regret was expressed for the estrangement of 
the South and for the heart-burnings of the 
Civil War, which still remained in the Nation. 
The maintenance of the present National 
banking system was recommended, and also 
the repression of the practices of polygamy. 
The President advocated, finally, the restric- 
tion of Chinese immigration, and the mainte- 
nance of the equal rights of the enfranchised 
Black men of the South. 

On the following day the President sent 
to the Senate for confirmation the names of the 
members of his Cabinet. The nominations 
were: For Secretary of State, James G. 
Blaine, of Maine; for Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, William Windom, of Minnesota; for 
Secretary of War, Robert T. Lincoln, of 
Mlinois; for Secretary of the Navy, William 
HH. Hunt, of Louisiana; for Secretary of the 
Interior, Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa; for 
Attorney-General, Wayne MacVeagh, of Penn- 
sylennin ; for Pustmaster-General, Thomas L. 
James, of New York. The nominations were 
promptly confirmed, and the new Administra- 
tion entered Upea its duties. 

° ‘The first issue which engaged the attention 
of the Goverument after Garfield’s inaugura- 
tion was the proposed Refurm of the Civil 
Service. This question had been iuberited 
from the Administration of Hayes, under 
whom several spasmodic efforts had been made 
to introduce better methods in the selection 
of persona to fill the appointive offices of the 
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United Statea. The real ise was—and has 
always been—whether the choice of the 
officials of the Government should be made on 
the ground of the character and fitness of the 
candidates, or on the principle of distributing 
political patronage to those who had best 
served the party; whether men should be 
promoted from the lower to the higher grades 
of official life, and retained according to the 
value and proficiency of their services, or 
whether they should be elevated to position in 
proportion to their success in carrying elec- 
tione and maintaining the party in power. 

The members of Congress, to whom the help 
of efficient supporters in their own districts 
and States seemed easential, and by whom the 
patronage of the Government had been mostly 
dispensed since the days of Jackeon, held 
strongly to the old order of things, unwilling 
to relinquish their influence over the appoint- 
ing power. President Hayes, after vainly 
attempting to establish the opposite policy, 
abandoned the field near the close of his Ad- 
ministration. The Nationa! Republican plat- 
form of 1880 vaguely indorsed Civil-eervice 
Reform as a principle of the party; and some 
expectation existed that Garfield would take 
up the policy of his predecewor. But with 
the incoming of the new Administration the 
rush of the politicians for office was unprece- 
dented in the history of the country. The 
place-seekers, who claimed to have “carried 
the election,” swarmed into Washington, and 
thronged the Executive mansion, clamoring for 
office, until all plans and purposes of reform 
in the civil service were crushed out of sight 
and trampled under feet of men. 

This break from the principlea of the Re- 
publican platform was soon followed with a 
serious political disaster, having its ultimate 
origin in the same question. A division arore 
in the ranks of the Hepublican party, which 
for a while threatened the disruption and 
ruin of that organization. The two wings of 
the Republicans were nick-named the ‘ Half- 
breeds” and the “ Stalwarts;” the latter, headed 
by Senator Corkling, of New York, being the 
division which lind so resolutely eupported 
General Grant for the Presidency in the 
Chicago Convention; the former, led by Mr. 
Blaine, now Secretary of State, and indorsed 
by the President himself, had control of the 
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Government and were numerically stronger 
than their opponents. The Stalwarts claimed 
their proportional part of the appointive offices 
of the Government, and the right of dispense 
ing the same after the manner which had pre- 
vailed through several preceding Administra- 
tions—that is, the right to distribute the offices 
in the several States under the form of pat- 
ronage by the Senators and Representatives of 
those States in Congress. The President, sup- 
ported by his division of the party, and by the 
profeesed reform element in politics, insisted in 
naming the officers in the various States ac- 





JAMER G. BLAINE. 


cording to his own wishes and what he con- 
ceived to be the fitness of things. 

The contest soon came to a crisis. The 
war between the two factions in the party 
broke out in respect to the officesin New York. 
‘The collectorship of customs for the port of 
New York is the best appointive office in the 
gift of the Government. To fill this position 
the President appointed Judge William Rob- 
-ertaon, and the appointment was bitterly an- 
tagonized by the New York Senators, Roscoe 
Conkling and Thomas C. Platt, who, failing to 
prevent the confirmation of Robertson, resigned 
their seats, returned to their State, and failed 
of a reélection. The breach thus effected in 
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! the Republican ranks was such aa to threaten 
the diamemberment of the party. 

Such was the condition of affairs at the ad- 
journment of the Senate, in June. A few 
days afterwards, the President made arrange- 
ments to visit Williams College, where his two 
sons were to be entered for their education, in- 
tending to pass, after the Williams Commence- 
ment, a short vacation with hia wife, who was 
sick, at the sea-side. Qn the morning of July 
2d, in company with Secretary Blaine and a 
few friends, he entered the Baltimore Railway 
station at Washington, preparatory to taking 
the train to Long Branch, New Jersey. A 
moment afterwards, he was approached by a 

| miserable political miscreant named Charles 
Jules Guitean, who, from behind and wnper- 
ceived, came within a few feet of the com- 
pany, drew a pistol, and fired upon the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic. The aim of the 
assassin was ton well taken, and the second 
shot struck the President centrally in the right 
side of the back. The bleeding man was 
quickly horne away to the Executive mansion, 

: and the vile wretch who had committed the 

* crime was hurried to prison. 

For u while the hearta of the American 
people vibrated hetween hope and fear. The 
best surgical aid was procured, and bulletins 
were daily issued, containing a brief account 
of the President’s condition. The conviction 
grew day by day that he would ultimately re- 
cover, Two surgical operations were per- 
formed with a view of improving his chances 
for life; but a series of relapses occurred, and 
the President gradually weakened under his 
suffering. Asa Jaxt hope he was, on the 6th 
of September, carefully conveyed from Wash- 
ington City to Elberon, where he was placed 
in & cottage hotel only a few yards from the 
surf. Here for a brief period hope again re- 
vived; but blood-poisoning at length ensued, 
and the patient sank day by day. At last, on 
the eightieth day after the shot was fired, 
namely, on the evening of September 19th, 
the annivesary of the battle of Chickamauga, 
in which Garfield bad won his chief military 
reputation, his vital powers suddenly gave way 
under exhaustion, and in a few moments death 
closed the scene. Through the whole period 
of his prostration, he had borne the pain and 
anguish of hie situation with the greateat forti- 
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tude and heroism. Nor can it be doubted that 


the great crime which laid him low heightened, | 
1 given above. 


rather than eclipsed, the luster of his life. 
On the following day Vice-President Chester 


A. Arthur, then in New York, took the oath ‘ 
of office, and immediately repaired to Wash- © 
For the fourth time in the history of { 
the Republic, the duties of the Chief Magis ‘ 


ington. 


tracy were devolved on the Vice-President. The 
faneral of Garfield was observed first at Wazh- 


ington, whither the body was taken and placed | 
Here | 


in state in the rotunda of the Capitol. 
it was viewed by tens of thousands of people 
on the 22d and 23d of September. 
Garfield had choeen Lake View 
Cemetery, at Cleveland, as the 
place of bis buriaJ, and thither 
the remains were conveyed, by 
way of Philadelphia and Pitteburg. 
As in the case of Lincoln’s death, 
the processions and ceremonies en 
route became a continuous pageant. 
On the 26th of September the body 
was laid in its final resting-place. 
The day of the burial was observed 
throughout the country in great 
assemblies gathered from hamlet 
and town and city, all anxious to 
teatify their sorrow for the calam- 
ity which had come upon the 
country in the President’s death. 
We may bere pauee to narrate 
briefly the further events connected 
with the assassination and the as- 
sassin. Guiteau proved to be a 
half-crazy adventurer—a fool. He 
at once proclaimed the work which 
he had done, acknowledging that 
he had shot the President, and 
saying that he did so merely to remove him, 
and save the country. And here began that 
extreme unwisdom of the authorities which 
characterized all the future proceedings. Two 
plain constructions of the case were possible: 
Either Guiteau was a sane man, in the ordi- 
nary sense of that word, and had cummitted 
‘the greatest and vilest of political assassina- 
tions; or else he was a lunatic, who, under the 
influence of an insane hallucination, had shot 
and killed the President. Plain common sense, 
pradence, patriotism, political sagacity, and the 
whole array of facts regarding the prisoner's 
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character and conduct, pointed unmistakably 
to his lunacy, and to the second construction 
But prejudice, anger, folly, 
short-sightedness, and the mere vengeful pae- 
sions which flamed up in the excitement of the 
hour, all backed aud aggravated by the crim- 
ina) wickedness of the American newspapere— 
ready, for the sake of mere sensationalism, to 
expouse any theory or promote any course in 
order to keep the air white with their own 
miserable editions—conspired tu establish the 
theory of Guiteau's sanity, with tho appalling 
conclusion that the President of the United 
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Btates had been politically axsassinated. This 
theory was urged and preached with insane 
ferocity until it prevailed. The voice of reason 
was drowned, and the opportunity to save the 
American people from the indelible stain of po- 
litical assassination, was scorned and put aside. 
Guiteau was indicted and tried fur murder. 
During the whole course of the trial, the as- 
semblage around the court-room in Washing- 
ton was little less than a mob. The proceeil- 
ings ended with a conviction, and a condem- 
nation to death. Then followed another sen- 
sational imprisonment, and on the 80th of 
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June, 1882, the wretch was taken from the jail 
to the place of execution and hanged. 

Cheater A. Arthur, thus called to be Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born in Frank- 
lin County, Vermont, October 5, 1830. He 
was of Jrish parentage; was educated at Union 
College, from which institution he was gradu- 
ated in 1849. For a while he taught school in 
his native State, and then went to New York 
City to study law. He was soon admitted to 
the bar, and rose rapidly to distinction. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral of the State of New York, filling the 
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office with great credit to himself and the Gov- 
ernment. From 1865 to 1871 he practiced 
Jaw in New York, and was then appointed col- 
lector of custome for that port. This position 
he held until July, 1878, when he was re- 
moved by President Hayes. Returning to the 
practice of his profession for two years, he was 
nominated and elected to the Vice-presidency. 
Then followed the killing of Garfield, and the 
accession of Arthur to the Chief Magistracy 
of the Union. 

The assumption of the duties of the Presi- 
dential office by the new Executive war at- 
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tended with little ceremony or formality. On 
the 22d of September the oath of office waa a 
second time administered to him at the Capitol 
by ChiefJustice Waite. After this, in the 
presence of a few who were gathered in the 
apartment, he delivered an appropriate ad- 
drese, referring in a touching manner to the 
death of his predecessor. Those present, in- 
eluding Genera] Grant, Ex-President Hayes, 
Senator Sherman, and his brother, the General 
of the Army, then paid their respects, and the 
ceremony was at an end. 

In accordance with the custom, the mem- 
bers of the existing Cabinet at once 
resigned their offices. The resigna- 
tions, however, were not accepted, the 
President inviting all the members to 
retain their places. For the time all 
did so, except Mr. Windom, Secretary 
of the Treasury, who retired, and was 
succeeded by Judge Charles J. Folger, 
of New York. Mr. MacVeagh also re- 
signed a short time afterwards, and the 
President appointed as his successor 
Benjamin H. Brewster, of Philadelphia. 
The next of the old Garfield Cabinet 
to retire were Mr. Blaine, Secretary of 
State, and Mr. James, Postmaster 
General, who were succeeded in their 
respective offices by Frederick T. Fre- 
linghuysen, of New Jersey, and Tim- 
othy O. Howe, of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Lineoln—so great was the charm of 
that illustrious name—remained, as by 
common consent, at the head of the 
Department of War. [Besides the 
changer here referred to, not much dis- 
position wars shown to revolutionize 
the policy of the Government by the 
new Administration. The people generally, 
without respect to party lines, gave a tolerably 
cordial support to him who hed been so sud- 
dently, and hy ro calamitous a method, called 
to the Presidency. 

The new Administration inherited the 
troubles and complications of its predecessor. 
The first and one of the most serious diffi- 
culties of the time was the important State trial 
relating to the alleged Srar-Rovre Consrir- 
acy. Under the recent conduct of affairs in 
the Post-office Department of the Government, 
there had been organized a clags of fast-mail 
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routes, known as the Star Routes, the oe 
tensible object being to carry the mails with 
rapidity and certainty into distant, and almost 


inaccessible portions of the Western States © 


and Territories. The law governing the let- 
ting of mail contracts restricted the action of 
the Postmaster-General and his subordinates 
to definite limits of expenditure; but one 
clause of the law gave to the department the 
discretionary power to expedite such mail 
routes ag seemed to be weaker and less 
efficient than the service required. This gave 
to certain officers of the Government the op- 
portunity to let the contracts for many mail lines 
at a minimum, and then, under their discretion- 
ary power, to ‘‘ expedite” the same lines into 
efficiency at exorbitant rates, the end and aim 
being to divide the spoils among the parties to 
the contract, 

This alleged Star-Route conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government was unearthed during 
the Garfield Administration, and Attorney- 
General MacVeagh was directed by the Presi- 
dent to prosecute the reputed conspirators. 
Indictments were presented hy the grand jury 
against Ex-United States Senator Stephen W. 
Dorsey, of Arkansas; Second Assistant Post- 
master-General Thomas J. Brady, of Indiana ; 
and several others of less note. Mr. MacVeagh, 
however, seemed, in the conduct of the De- 
partment of Justice, to act with little spirit 
and no success. After his retirement from 
office, and the appointment of Brewster as 
Attorney-General, matters were quickened 
into sharp activity, and those indicted for con- 
spiracy were brought to trial. After several 
weeks of stormy prosecution and defense, the 


case went to the jury, who brought in a ver- j 


dict absurdly convicting certain subordinates 
of participating in a conspiracy, which could 
not have existed without the guilt of their 
superiors! This ecandal, occupying the public 
mind in the summer of 1882, contributed 
much to the defeat of the Republican party 
in the State elections of the following Novem- 
ber—a defeat eo general as to remand, by 
overwhelming majorities, the control of the 
House of Representatives to the Democrats. 
‘We may here turn aside from the course of 
political eventa—from the mere spectacular 
aspect of public affairs—to notice briefly some 
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science. History, as @ means of delineating 
the course of human events, is, within the 
present ceutury, departing more and more 
from the methods of the old annalists, whose 
attention was wholly directed to the civil, po- 
litical, and military movements of society. It 
is now beginning to be perceived that the 
sources of human happinere, the origina of 
human advancement, lie far removed from the 
fictitious splendors of public life. Yielding te 
this tendency in history, we shall here votice 
a few of thove salutary inventions which have 
done so much jn our day to add to the com- 
fort, the prosperity, and the honor of the 
American people. 

It is safe to aver that the revent rapid ad- 
dition by inventive processes to the resources 
of physical happiness, and to intellectual 
development as weil, is the most striking 
feature of the civilization of our time. At 
no other age in the history of the world hus a 
practical knowledge of the Jaws of nature been 
so widely and so rapidly diffused. At no 
other epoch has the subjection of nntural 
agents to the will of man been so wonderfully 
displayed. It may be truthfully averred that 
the old life of the human race is giving place 
to the new life, haxed on scientific resenrch, 
and energized hy the knowledge that the con- 
ditions of our environment in the world are 
an benevolent as they are unchangeable. 

It has remained fur the present era, und to 
American genius, to solve the problem of oral 
communication between persons at a distance 
from each other. A knowledge of the laws 
of sound and electricity ha» enabled the 
scientists of our day to devise an apparatus 
for transmitting, or at least reproducing, the 
human voice at a distance of hundreds, or 
even thousands, of miles. The history of the 
TELEPHONE must stand as a reminder to after 
ages of the inventive skill and scientifie prog- 
ress of the last quarter of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. This instrument, like many similar in- 
ventions, seems to have been the work of 
several ingenious minds, directed at nearly the 
same time to the same problem. The aolution, 
however, may be properly accredited to Elisha 
P. Gray, of Chicago, and Alexander Graham 
Bell, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It should be mentioned, also, that 








features of the beneficent progress of physical ' Amos E. Dolbear, of Tufft's College, Masaa- 
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chusetts, and Thomas A. Edison, of New Jer- 
sey, likewise succeeded in solving the difficulties 
in the way of telephonic communication, or, 
at least, in answering practically some of the 
minor questions in the way of success. 

The telephone may be defined as an instru- 
ment for the reproduction of sound, particu- 
larly the sounds of the human voice, by the 
agency of electricity, at long distances from 
the origin of the vocal disturbance. It is now 
well known that the phenomenon called sound 
consists of a wave agitation communicated 
through the particles of some medium to the 
organ of hearing. Every particular sound has 
its own physical equivalent in the system of 
waves in which it is written. The only thing, 
therefore, that is necessary in order to carry a 
sound in ita integrity to any distance, is to 
transmit its physical equivalent, and to re- 
deliver that equivalent to some organ of hear- 
ing capable of receiving it. 

Upon these principles the telephone was 
produced—created. Every sound which falls 
by impact upon the eheet-iron disk of the 
instrument communicates thereto a sort of 
tremor. This tremor causes the disk to ap- 
proach and recede from the magnetic pole 
placed just behind the diaphragm. A current 
of electricity is thus induced, pulsates along 
the wire to the other end, and is delivered to 
the metallic disk of the second instrument, 
many miles away, just as it was produced in 
the firat. The ear of the hearer receives from 
the second instrument the exact physical 
equivalent of the sound, or sounds, which were 
delivered against the disk of the first instru- 
ment, and thus the utterance is received at a 
distance just as it was given forth. 

As already said, the invention of the tele- 
phone stands chiefly to the credit of Professors 
Gray and Bell. It should be recorded that as 
early as 1837 the philosopher Page succeeded, 
by means of electro-magnetism, in transmitting 
‘musical tones to a distance. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1877 that Professor Bell, in a pub- 
lic lecture given at Salem, Massachusetts, 
astoviehed his audience, and the whole country 
as well, by receiving and transmitting vocal 
messages from Boston, twenty miles away. 
Incredulity had no more a place as it respected 
the feasibility of talking to persons at a dis 
tance. The experiments of Gray at Chicago, 
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a few days later in the same month, were 
equally successful. Messages were distinctly 
delivered between that city and Milwaukee, a 
distance of eighty-five miles, nor could it be 
longer doubted that a new era in the means 
of communication had come. 

The Bell telephone, with many modifica- 
tions and improvements, sprang into rapid 
use. Within reasonable limits of distance the 
new method of transmitting intelligence by 
direct vocal utterance, soon took the place of 
all slower and less convenient means of inter- 
communication. The appearance of the simple 
instrument was one of the many harbingers 
of the auspicious time when the constant in- 
terchange of thought and sentiment between 
man and man, community and community, 
nation and nation, shall conduce to the peace 
of the world, and the good-fellowship of the 
human race. 

After the telephone came the Puonoararu. 
The new instrument was in some sense the 
complement of its predecessor. Both inven- 
tions are based upon the same principle of 
science. The discovery that every sound has 
its physical equivalent in a wave or agitation 
which affvcts the particles of matter composing 
the material through which the sound is trans- 
mitted Jed almost inevitably to the other dis- 
covery of catching and retaining that physical 
equivalent or wave in the surface of some 
body, and to the reproduction of the original 
sound therefrom. Such is the fundamental 
principle of the interesting but, thus far, little 
useful instrument known as the phonograph. 
The same was invented by Thomas A. Edison, 
of Menlo Park, in the year 1877. The in- 
strument differs considerably in structure and 
purpose from the Vibrograph and Phonautograph 
which preceded it. The latter two instruments 
were made simply to write sound vibrations; 
the former, to reproduce audibly the sounds 
themselves, 

The Phonograph consists of three principal 
parta,—the sender or fuanel-shaped tube, with 
its open mouth-piece standing toward the oper- 
ator; the diaphragm and stylus connected 
therewith, which receives the sound spoken 
into the tube; and thirdly, the revolving cyl- 
inder, with its sheet-coating of tin-foil laid 
over the surface of a spiral groove to receive 
the indentations of the point of the stylus. 
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The mode of operation is very simple. The 
oylinder is revolved; and the point of the 
atylu, when there is no sound agitation in the | 
fonnel or mouth- piece, makes 2 smooth, con- 
tinuous depression in the tin-foil aver the 


spiral groove. 


2 


eye, to be the organ of education, It ia muani- 
festly agninet the fitness of things that the 
| €yes of all mankind should be strained, weak- 


+ ened, permanently injured in ehildhood, with 


But when any sound is thrown { 


into the mouth-piece the iron diak or diaphragm { 


is agitated; this agitation is curried through 
the stylus and written in irregular marks, 
dota, and peculiar figures in the tiu-foil over 
the groove. When the utterance which is to be 
reproduced has been completed, the instrument 
is stopped, the stylus thrown back from the 
groove, and the cylinder revolved backward to 
the place of starting. ‘The stylus is then re- 
turned to its place in the groove, and the cyl- 
inder is revolved forward at the same rate of 
rapidity as before. As the point of the stylus 
plays up and down in the indentations and 
through the figures in the tin-foil, produced 
by ita own previous agitation, a quiver exactly 
equivalent to that which was produced by the 
utterance in the mouth-piece is communicated 
backwards to the diaphragm, and by it is 
flung through the mouth-piece into the nir, 
This agitation is of course the exact physical 
equivalent of the original sound, or, more 
properly, is the sound itself. Thus it is that 
the phonograph is made to talk, tw sing, to 
ery; to utter, in short, any sound sufficiently 
powerful to produce a perceptible tremor in the 


moutb-piece and diaphragm of the instrament. / 


Much progresa has already been made to- 
wards the utilization of the phonograph as a 
practical addition to the civilizing apparatus 
of our time. It may be said, indeed, that all 
the difficulties in the way of such a result 
have been removed. Mr. Edison has carricd 
forward his work to such a degree of perfection 
that the instrument may be practically em- 
ployed in correspondence and literary con:po- 
sition. The problem has been to stereotype, Bo 
to speak, the tin-foil record of what has been 
uttered in the mouth-piece, and thus to pre- 
serve in a permanent form the potency of 
vanished sounds. Nor does it require a great 
stretch of the imagination to see in the inven- 
tion of the phonograph one of the greatest 
achievements of the age—a discovery, indeed, 
which may possibly revolutionize the whole 
method of learning. It would seem clear that 
nature has intended the ear, rather than the 


} ternal workt, to rese 


the unnatural tasks which are imposed upon 
the delicate organ. [t would scem to be more 
in accordance with the nature and capacities 
of man, und the general character of the ex- 
ve the eye for the dis- 
cernment and appreviation of beauty, and to 
impose upon the car the tediouxand hard tasks 
of education, The Phonograph nukes it poe 
sible to read by the ear instead of by the eye, 
and it is uot beyond the range of’ probability 
that the book of the futu car or remote, 
will be written in phouographie plates and 
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made to reveal its story directly to the wuit- 
ing ear, rather than through the secondary 
medium of print to the enfeebled and tired 
eye of the reader. 

But perhaps the most marked and valuable 
invention of the current age—the best cal- 
culated to affect favorably the welfare of the 
people, especially in great cities—is that of 
the Exectatc Ligrr. The introduction of 
this superior system of illumination marks an 
epoch more interesting and important in the 
history of our country than any political cun- 
flict or mere change of rulers. About the 
beginning of the eighth decade of the century 
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Among the metallic substances, the one 





general purposes of illumination began to be | best adapted by its low conductivity to such 


agitated. It was at once perceived that the 
advantages of such lighting were as many a8 
they were obvious. The light is 20 powerful 
as to render practicable the performance of 
many mechanical operations as easily by night 
as by day. Again, the danger of fire from 
illuminating sources is almost wholly obviated 
by the new system. The ease and expedition 
of all kinds of night employment are greatly 
enhanced. A given amount of illlumination 
ean be produced much more cheaply by 
electricity than by any means of gaslighting 
or ordinary combustion. 

Among the first to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of electric lighting was the philosopher 
Gramme, of Paris. In the early part of 1875 
he successfully lighted his laboratory by means 
of electricity. Svon afterward the foundry of 
Ducommun & Co., of Mulhouse, was similarly 
lighted. In the course of the following year 
the apparatus for lighting by means of car- 
‘bon candles was introduced into many of the 
principal factories of France and other lead- 
ing countries of Europe. It may prove of in- 
terest in this connection to sketch briefly the 
principal features of the electric light system, 
and to trace the development of that system 
in our own and other countries. 

Lighting by electricity is accomplished in 
several ways. In general, however, the prin- 
ciple by which the result is accomplished is 
one, and depends upon the resistance which 
the electrical current meets in its transmission 
through various substances. There are no 
perfect conductors of electricity. In propor- 
tion as the non-conductive quality is preva- 
lent in a substance, especially in a metal, the 
resistance to the passage of electricity is pro- 
nounced, and the consequent disturbance 
among the molecular particles of the sub- 
stance is great. Whenever such resistance is 
encountered in s circuit, the electricity is con- 
verted into heat, and when the resistance is 
great, the heat is, in turn, converted into 
light, or rather the heat becomes phenomenal 
in light; that is, the substance which offers 
the resistance glows with the transformed 
energy of the impeded current. Upon thia 
simple principle all the apparatus for the pro- 
duction of the electric light is produced. 
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resistance and transformation of force, is 
platinum. The high degree of heat necessary 
to fuse this metal adds to its usefulness and 
availability for the purpose indicated. When 
an electrical current is forced along a platinum 
wire tgo amall to transmit the entire volume, it 
becomes at once heated—first to a red, and 
then toa white glow—and ia thus made to send 
forth a radiance like that of the eum, Of the 
non-metallic elements which offer similar re- 
sistance, the best is carbon. The infusibility 
of this substance renders it greatly superior 
to platinum for purposes of the electric light, 

Near the beginning of the present century 
it was discovered by Sir Humphrey Davy that 
carbon points may be rendered incandescent 
by means ofa powerful electrical current. 
The discovery was fully developed in the 
year 1809, while the philosopher just referred 
to was experimenting with the great battery 
of the Royal Institution of London. He ob- 
served—rather by accident than design, or 
previous anticipation—that s strong volume of 
electricity passing between two bits of wood 
charcoal produces tremendous heat, and a light 
like that of the sun. It appears, however, 
that Davy at first regarded the phenomenon 
rather in the nature of an interesting display 
of force than as a suggestion of the possibility 
of turning night into day. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century the 
discovery made by Sir Humphrey lay dormant 
among the great mass of scientific facta re- 
vealed in the laboratory. In course of 
time, however, the nature of the new fact be- 
gan to be apprehended. The electric lamp in 
many forma was proposed and tried. The 
scientists, Niardet, Wilde, Brush, Fuller, and 
many othera of lesa note, busied themselves 
with the work of invention. Especially did 
Gramme and Siemens devote their scientific 
genius to the work of turning to good account 
the knowledge now fully possessed of the 
transformability of the electric current into 
light. a 
The experiments of the last named two 
distinguished inventors brought us to the dawn 
of the new era in artificial lighting. The 
Russian philosopher, Jablochkoff, carried the 
work still further by the practical introduction 
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of the carbon candle. Other ecientists—Carré, 
Foveanlt, Serrin, Rapieff, and Werdemann— 
had, at an earlier or Inter day, thrown much 
additional information into the common stock 
of knowledge relative to the illuminating pos 
sibilities of electricity. Finally, the accumu- 
lated materials of science fell into the hands 
of that untutored but remarkably radical in- 
ventor, Thomas A. Edison, who gave himself 
with the utmost zeal to the work of removing 
the remaining difficulties in the problem. 

Edivon began his investigations in this line 
of invention in September of 1878, and in 
December of the following year gave to the 
public bis first formal statement of results. 
After many experiments with platinum, he 
abandoned that material in favor of the car- 
bon-arc i vacuo. The latter is, indeed, the 
essential feature of the Edison light. A small 
semicircle, or horseshoe, of some substance, 
such as a filament of bamboo reduced to the form 
of pure carbon, the two ends being attached 
to the poles of the generating-machine, or dy- 
namo, as the engine is popularly called, is in- 
closed in # glass bulb, from which the air has 
been carefully withdrawn, and is rendered in- 
candesceut by the passage of an electric cur- 
rent. The other important features of Edison's 
discovery relate to the divisibility of the cur- 
rent, and ite control and regulation in volume 
by the operator. These matters were fully 
mastered in the Edison invention, and the ap- 
paratus rendered as completely subject to 
management as are the other varieties of illu- 
minating agencies. 

It were vain to speculate upon the future 
of electric lighting. The question of artificial 
illumination has had much to do with the 
progress of the human race, particularly when 
aggregated into cities. Doubtless the old sys- 
tems of lighting are destined in time to give 
place altogether to the splendors of the electric 
glow. The general effect of the change upon 
society must be as marked as it is salutary. 
Darkness, the enemy of good government and 
morality in great cities, will, in a great meas- 

. ure, be dispelled by the beneficent agent, over 
which the genius of Davy, Gramme, Brush, 
Edison, and a host of other explorers in the 
new continents of science lms so completely 
triumphed. The ense, happiness, comfort, and 
welfare of mankind must be vastly multiplied, 
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and the future must be reminded, in the glow 
that dispels the night, of that splendid fact that 
the progress of civilization depends, in a large 
measure, upon a knowledge of Nature’s Jaws, 
and the diffusion of that knowledge among 
the people. 

We may here notice, in a few brief para- 
graphs, some of the great achievements belong- 
ing to the last quarter of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in the matter of physical improvements. 
At no other time in modern history has civil 
engineering been turned to a better account 
than in the recent public works of the United 
States. First among these we may properly 
notice a few of the remarkable bridges which 
have been constructed within the period under 
contemplation. The principal place among 
such works may properly be given to the great 
Suspension Bridge over the strait known os 
East River, between New York and Brooklyn. 
The completion and formal opening of this 
work, which occurred on the 24th of May, 
1888, was an event of 90 great interest as to 
evoke universal attention and elicit many de- 
scriptions. 

The Brooklyn Bridge is the longest and 
largest structure of the kind in the world. 
The design was the work of the distinguished 
John A. Roebling, the originator of wire sus- 
pension-bridges, under whose supervision, and 
that of his son, Washington A. Roebling, the 
structure was completed.’ The elder of these 


1 The personal history of the Rochtings, father 
and son, in connection with their great work, is 
as pathetic as it ia interesting. The older en- 
inji laying the foundation 
“piers on the 22d of July, 
1889, and died of Tockjaw. W. A. Roebling then 
took up his father’s unfinished tesk, He con- 
tinned the work of supervision for about two 
years, when he wns prostrated with a peculiar 
form of paralysis known as tho “ Caisson disease,” 
from which he never fully recovered. His men- 
tal faculties, however, remaincd unimpaired, and 
he war able to dirrct with his eve what his hands 
could no longer execute. While thus prostrated, 
his wife developed a genine almost equal to that 
of her husband and her father-in-law. The pal- 
sied engineer, thus reinforced, continued for five 
years to furnish the plans for the work. These 
plans were almost ail drawn by his wife, who 
never flagerd under the taska imposed upon her. 
In 1876, Roebling was partly restore to health, 
and lived to hear the applanse which hia genius 
and enterprise had won. 
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two eminent engineers had already won for 
himeelf an enduring fame by the building of 
the first suspension-bridge across the chasm of 
Niagara, and also the still greater structure of 
the same character across the Ohio River, be 
tween Cincinnati and Covington. The Jatter 
structure, at the time of its erection, was by a 
thousand feet the longest of the kind ia the 
world. The younger Roebling inherited much 
of his father’s genius, and added a genius of his 
own. The construction of the bridge over 
East River could not have been put into hands 
more capable if all nations had been explored 
for engineers. ¥ 
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William C. Kingsley, President of the Bridge 
Trustees; and his predecessor in that office, 
Henry C. Murphy. The first plans and es 
timates were prepared in 1865. The com- 
pany for the construction was organized two 
years afterwards. The capital was fixed at 
$5,000,000. The enterprise was not pressed 
with due vigor until 1875, when the work 
was taken up by the State of New York. A 
Board of Managers was appointed to bring 
the bridge to completion at as early a date as 
possible. Congress also patronized the enter- 
prise by an act. of June, 1869, authorizing the 
construction. The formal opening in May of 





RAST RIVER BRIDGE. 


The East River structure is what isknown as | 


@ suspension bridge, being supported by four 
enormous wires, or cables, stretching from pier 
to pier in asingle span, a distance of 1,595 feet. 
From the main towers to the anchorages on 
either side is 930 feet; from the anchorages 
outward to the termini of the approaches is, 
on the New York side, a distance of 1,562 
feet; and on the Brooklyn side 972 feet: giv- 
ing a total length of bridge and approaches of 
5,989 feet. The total weight of the structure 
is 64,700 tons; the estimated capacity of sup- 
port is 1,740 tons, and the “ultimate” re- 
sistance ia calculated at 49,200 tons. 

The Brooklyn bridge was first projected by 


1883 drew the attention of the whole Nation 
to the metropolis, and proved by the interest 
which the event excited that even in America 
politics is not the best, at least not the only, 
vocation of mankind. 

Perhaps the most notable example of the 
Cantilever Bridge as yet produced in the New 
World is the great structure of that order over 
the Niagara River, just above the village of 
Suspension Bridge, New York. It is the 
work of the distinguished civil engineer, C.G. 
Schneider, and is one of the most beautiful 
structures of its kind ever constructed. The 
bridge has a total length of 910 feet, and 
crosses the river with a single span of 470 feet. 
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The roadway is 239 feet above the water-level 
in the chasm below. The materials employed 
in the construction are steel and iron. The 
erection of any kind of staging in the river at 
this point was impossible, and what is called 
the “overhang” method of structure had to 
be adopted. Each of the great cantilevers 
were built out from the piers, section by sec- 
tion, until they had been advanced far enough 
from each side of the abyss to join their 
girders in the middle. 

Btill another of the most notable examples 
of successful bridge-building in the United 
States is that of the new Washington Bridge, 
extending from the upper extremity of Manhat- 
tan Iceland, acrosa the gorge of the Harlem 
River to Westchester County, on the other 
side. The work is regarded as the most 
beautiful of ita kind ever erected in America. 
The structure is of steel, and granite, and 
bronze. The chasm is spanned by two mag- 
nifioent arches, having plate-girders of steel, 
each arch being from foot to foot a distance of 
510 feet. The piers are of massive masonry, 
which rise to the level of the roadway. The 
viaduct ia supported on vertical posta rising 
from the arches. The height of the roadway. 
is 152 feet above the level of tide-water in the 
Harlem, being forty feet in excess of the 
like measurement under the East River Sus- 
pension Bridge. The approaches to the atruc- 
ture are broad viaducts of granite, carried on 
stone archea. All of the ornamentation is of 
bronze. The Washington Bridge was con- 
structed in 1888-9, according to the designs 
and under the direction of the eminent civil 
engineer, Mr. William R. Hutton. 

On the whole, the Administration of 
Arthur proved to be uneventful. The Gov- 
ernment pursued the even -tenor of its way, 
and the progress of the country was un- 
checked by serious calamity. In the domain 
of politics, we note here the gradual oblitera- 
tion of those sharply defined issues which for 
the Jast quarter of a century had divided the 
two great parties. As a consequence, there 
. was noticeable a healthful abatement of par- 
tiean rancor. It became every year more ap- 
parent that the questions at issue in the 
political arena were merely factitious, and that 
the clamors of partisanship were kept up by 
those who hoped to gather the spoila of the 
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political batule-field, Nor might any discern, 
in this decade, how much’ longer those ill- 
founded cries of alarm might serve to hold the 
people in line under the old party names. For 
the time being, however, the man who plowed 
or kept the flock, the mechanic, the artisan, 
the merchant, continued to come forth at the 
call of party leaders, and to vote, as had been 
his wont, on issues that were more imaginary 
than real. 

To this geveral fact, that party questions 
were no longer vital and distinct, there was 
one notable exception. It can be donbted 
that*the American people were, from 1880 to 
1890, really and sincerely divided on the ques 
tion of the Taurrr. Whether the trac policy 
of the United Statea in thnt of a froe-trade or 
@ protective system was a fundamental insue, 
and the decision was postponed. The policy 
of gathering immense revenues from customs 
duties during the Civil War, and in tho decade 
thereafter, had become firmly imbedded as a 
factor in the industrial and commercial eys- 
tems of the country. A great manufacturing 
interest had been stimulated into unusual, not 
to say inordinate, activity. Practically the 
political parties had become so much en- 
tangled with the finances and the industries 
of the country that no party discipline could 
withdraw and align the political forces in 
columns and battalions as of old. The ques 
tion was fundamentally as ancient as the Re- 
public. Ever and anon, from the very founda- 
tion of the Government, the tariff issue had 
obtruded itself upon the attention of the pew 
ple. It may not be deemed inappropriate in 
this connection to state and briefly elucidate 
the various views which have been entertained 
on the subject. . 

First, we have what is called the doctrine 
of Frer Traber, pure and simple. The theory 
is, in a word, os follows: The indications of 
profitable industry are founded in nature. 
The hints and suggestions of the natural world 
are the true indications of mankind as to how 
the various industries which human genius 
have devised are to be most profitably directed. 
Thus, a rich soil means agriculture. A barren 
soil is the indication of nature against agri- 
cultural pursuits. Beds of ore signify mining; 
veins of petroleum, oil-wells; a headlong river, 
water-power; hills of silica, glass-works; for- 
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esta of pine, ship-masta and coal-tar; bays 
and havens and rivers, commerce. Free trade 
mays that these things are the voice and edict 
of the nataral world as to how human indus- 
try shall be exerted. The way to wealth, 
prosperity, happiness, is to follow the edict of 
nature whithersoever it calls, To go against 
human nature is to go against self-interest and 
against common sense. Laisses faire, that is, 
“Let alone,” is the fundamental motte of the 
system—hands off, and no meddling with the 
plain conditions which are imposed on man by 
his environments. Let him who lives in the 
fecund valley till the soil and gather a hun- 
dred-fold. Let him who inhabits the rocky 
upland, by riverside or bed of pent-up coal, 
devote his energies to manufacture. Let each 
procure from the other by exchange the nec- 
emaries and conveniences of life which he 
could not himself produce but at a great dis- 
advantage, and an irrational and needless ex- 
penditure of toil. Let the producer of raw 
material send it near or far to the manufao- 
turer, and receive in turn the fabric which he 
must wear, even the food wherewith he must 
sustain hia life. Why should he do otherwise? 
Why should either the man or the community 
struggle against the conditions of nature, and 
the immutable laws of industry, to produce 
the entire supply of things necesmry for human 
comfort, convenience, and welfare? It is in- 
tended that men should live together in amity; 
that they should mutually depend one upon 
the other; that each should gain from the 
other’s genius and exertion what he is unable 
to procure by his own endeavor and skill. 
Neighbors should be at peace. Different com-, 
onnities should not quarrel; should not put 
interdicta and checks upon the natural Jaws 
of intercourse and mutual dependency. Na- 
tions should not fight. The harmonious order 
of civilization requires a world-wide exchange 
of products. Men are happier and richer, 
and nations are more powerful, when they give 
themselves freely to the laws of their environ- 
ments, and toil in those fields of industry to 
which both their own dispositions and the be- 
nevolent finger of nature point the way. 

The theory continues: All contrivances of 
human law which controvert or oppose these 
fandamental conditions of legitimate industry 
are false in principle and pernicious in appli- 
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cation. If civil society assume to direct the 
industries of her people against the plain in- 
dications of nature, then society becomes a 
tyrant. The rule of action in such case ia no 
longer free but despotic. All laws which tend 
to divert the industries of a nation from those 
pursuits which are indicated by the natural sur- 
roundings are hurtful, selfish, self-destructive, 
and, in the long run, weakening and degrading 
to the people. A tariff duty po laid as to build 
up one industry at the expense of another is a 
piece of barbarous intermeddling with both . 
the principles of common sense and the inhe- 
rent rights of men. If free trade makes one 
nation dependent on another, then it also 
makes that other nation dependent on the first. 
The one can no more afford to fight the other 
than the other can afford to fight it. Hence 
free trade as the great economic law among 
the nations, It is both sound in theory and 
beneficial in application. Hence a tariff for 
revenue only as the true principle of national 
action. It is the bottom economic policy of 
government relative to the interests of the 
people. Such is the general theory to which 
has been given the name of Laisses faire, but 
which is known among the English-speaking 
peoples by the more limited term, Free Trade. 
The first remove from the doctrines above 
eet forth is that of Incmpznral Prorrcrion. 
The primary assumptions of this theory are 
nearly identical with those of free trade. 
Nearly all of the propositions advanced by the 
free-trader are accepted as correct by the inci- 
dental protectionist. The latter, however, 
holds some peculiar doctrines of his own. He 
claims that men, as the doctrine of Loaiss 
faire teaches, should labor according to the 
indications of nature, and that the attempt on 
the part of Government to divert the indus- 
tries of the people from one channel to another 
is‘contrary to right reason and sound policy. 
Bat he also holds that since a tariff is the 
common means adopted by moet of the civ- 
ilized States of the world to produce the rev- 
enue whereby the expenses of government 
are met and sustained, the same should be 
so levied as to be incidentally favorable to 
those industries of the people which are placed 
at a natural disadvantage. He does not hold 
that any tariff should be levied with the in- 
tention of protecting and fostering a given 
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industry, but that in every case the tax should « 
be Iaid for public purposes only; that is, with 
the intention of sustaining the State, and be 
only incidentally directed to the protection of 
the weaker industry. These last assumptions 
furnish the ground of political divergence be- 
tween free-traders proper and incidental pro- _ 
tectionista. The latter take into consideration { 
both the fundamental conditions of the argu- , 
ment and the peculiar character of the indus- * 
tries of the people. They claim that given | 
pursuits may thus be strengthened and encour- 
aged by legislative provisions, and that uatural | 
and political law» may be inade to coiiperate 
in varying and increasing the productive re- i 
sources of the State. 

The third general view relative to this ques- | 
tion is known as the doctrine of Luairep Pro- | 
rection. The word “limited,” in the defini- | 
tion, has respect to a time relation. The funda- 
mental difference between this theory and the 
preceding is this: The incidental protectionist 
denies, and the limited protectionist affirms, 
the wisdom of levying tariff duties with the 
intention and purpose of protecting home indus 
tries. Tue limited protectionist would have 
the legislation of the State take particular 
cognizance of the character and variety of the | 
industries of the people, and would have the | 
lawe enacted with constant reference to the | 
encouragement of the weaker—generally the { 
manufacturing—pureuits. The doctrine of i 
cidental protection would stop short of this; | 

t 
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would advupt the theory of ‘‘let lone,” 
go far as the original purpose of legisla- 
tion is concerned; but would, at the same 
time, so shape the tariff that a needed stimulus 
would be given to certain industries, The 
limited protectionist agreea with the free-trader 
in certain assumptions. The former, as well 
as the latter, assents to the propnsition that H 
the original condition of industry is found in 
uature—in the environment of the laborer. 
But he also urges that the necessity for a varied 
industry is 20 great, 20 important, to the wel- _ 
fare and independence of a people, as to justify 
the deflection of human energy by law to cer- - 
tain pursuita, which could not be profitably ° 
followed but for the fact of protection. 

This principle the limited protectionist gives : 
asa reason for tariff legislation, which he ad- « 
vocates. He would make the weaker industry 
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live and thrive by the side of the stronger. 
He would modify the crude rules of nature 
by the higher rules of human reason. He 
would not only adapt man to his enviroument, 
but would adapt the environment to him. He 
would keep in view the strength, the dignity, 
the independence, of the State, and would be 
willing to incur tempornry disadvantages for 
the sake of permanent good. In tho coune 


of time, when, under the stimulus of a pro- 
tective system, the industriva of the Stete have 
and 





become sufficiently varied, wufliciently 
harmonized with original ¢ 4, he would 
allow the system of protective duticn to ex- 
pire, aud freedom of tmde to stperveno, 
But watit that time, he would insist that 
the weaker, but not leas esential, indus of 
a people should be enconraged and fostered 
by law. He would deny the justico or 
economy of that system which, in a new 
country, boundless in natura 
but poor in capital, would constrain the people 
to bend themselves to the production of a few 
great staples, the manufacture of which, by 
foreign nations, would make them rich, and 
leave the original producers in perpetual vas 
salage and poverty. 

The fourth general view is embodied in the 
theory of Hig Proreernios. Jn this the 
dyctrine is boldly advanced that the bettom 
aesumptious of free trade are specious and 











j false. The influence of man upon his envi- 


ronment is xo great ns to make it virtually 
whatever the law of right reason would sug- 
pest. The suggestion of right reason is this: 
Every uation should be independent. Its 
complete sovereignty and equality should be 
secured by every means short of injustice. In 
order that a State may be independent and 
be able to mark out for itself a great destiny, 
its industries must afford employment for all 
the talents and faculties of man, and yield 
products adapted to all his wants. To devote 
the energies of a people to those industries 
only, which are suggested by the situation und 
environment, is to make man a slave to neture 
instead of nature’s master. It may be sound 
reasoning fur the people inhabiting a fertile 
valley to devote themselves principally to agri- 








: cultural pursuits; but to do this to the exclu- 


sion of other industries is merely to narrow 
the energies of the race, make dependent the 
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laborer, and finally exhaust those very powers | means of law. Internal trade is, according to 
of nature which, for the present, seem to sug- | this doctrine, the principal thing, and eommer- 
gest one purmit and forbid all others. ; cial intercourse with foreign States a matter 

The theory of high protection continues | | of secondary, or even dubious, advantage. 
thus: It is the duty of society to build up | If the price of the given home product he not 
many industries in every locality, whatever | sufficient to stimulate its production in such 
may be the environment. If nature furnishes | quantities as to meet all the requirements of 
no suggestion of blast-furnaces and iron-works, | the market, then that price should be raised by 
then nature must be constrained by means of | meaner of legislation, and raised again and 
human law. The production of manufactured | again, until the foreign trade shal] cease, and 
values should he 20 encouraged by tariff du- | home manufacture be supplied in its place. 
ties as tn hecome profitable in olJ situations. True, there are not many of the modern 
Not only should every State, but every com- | peoples who now carry the doctrine of protec- 
munity and every man, be made comparntively | tion to this extreme. But it ie also true that, 
independent. Every community should be | in the endeavor to prepare protective ached- 
able by its own industry to supply at Jeast the | ules under the system of limited or high pro- 
larger part of its own wants. The spindle | tection, it hax not infrequently happened that 
should be made to turn; the forge made to | the tariff is fixed at such a scale as to act asa 
glow; the mill-wheel made to turn; the engine | prohibitory duty, and turn aside entirely the 
made to pant; and the towering furnace to ; foreign commerce in the article on which the 
fling up into the darkness of midnight its vol- | tariff is Inid. 





canic glare,—all this whether nature has or has Such, then, are the fundamental principles 
not prepared the antecedents of auch activity. | which underlie the great controversy, and fur- 
And this can not be accomplished, or at least { nish the issues of political divergence in the 
not well accomplished, in any other way than ; United States. The question is as old as the 
by the legal protection of those industries { beginnings of civil progress in the New World. 
which do not flourish under the action of | No sooner was the present governmental sys- 
merely natural law. It is, in brief, the theory | tem in our country instituted, than the contro- 
of the high protectionist that every com- { versy broke out in the halls of legislation. 
munity of men, hy means of its own varied { The second statute ever enacted by Congress 
and independent activities, fostered and en- {| under the Constitution was passed for the pur- 
couraged by the protective system of indus- | pose of ‘providing a revenue, and affording 
tries, should become in the body politic what | protection to Amerioan industry.” The very ne- 
the ganglion is in the nerve system of man,— | cessities which gave rise to the Constitution 
an independent, local power, capable of orig- | were those relating to commerce, and inter 
inating ita own action and directing its own | woven with the teriff. From the beginning 
energies, the question would not down. During the 

There is still a fifth position occasionally | fourth and fifth decades of the century, the 
aszumed hy publiciata, and sometimes acted on | leading political agitations were produced by 
bynations, Thisis the doctrine and practice of | the revival of the tariff iesue in our system. 
Proutsrrory Tarrrrs. The idea here is that | During the ascendency of Henry Clay, his ao- 
the mutual interdependence of nations is, on the | called ‘American system” became, for a sear 
whole, disadvantageous, and that each should | son, the bottom principle of Whig politics. In 
he rendered srholly independent of the other. | the ante-hellum epoch the Whig party con- 
Some of the oldest peoples of the world have | tinued to favor the protective system, while the 
adopted thie doctrine and policy. The Ori- | Democratic party espoused free trade. After 
ental nations, as a rule, have, until recent | the war the question slambered for a season. 
times, followed persistently the exclusive the- | In 1880 a paragraph in the national platform 
ory in their national affairs. The principle is, | of the Democratic party was ineerted—not, in- 
that if in any State or Nation certain industrial | deed, with the intention of evoking an old 
conditions and powers are wanting, then those | controversy from oblivion—which, by declaring 
powera and conditions chould be produced by in favor of a tariff for revenue only, unex- 
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peetedly precipitated the whole issue anew, 
and contributed to, perhaps determined, the 


defeat of the Democratic ticket. Even in | 


those States where Democracy was in the as- 
cendant the growth of great manufacturing 
establishments had brought in a vast army of 
artisans, who, in spite of all party sffiliation, 
refused to support g platform which, according 
to their belief, was calculated to injure, if not 
destroy, the very business in which they were 
engaged. 

Both the Democrats and the Republicans, 
in the ensuing quadrennium made strenuous 
efforts to align their party followers on this ques- 
tion; but neither was successful. The event 
showed that the Democrats were by no means 
unanimous for free trade, and that the Repub- 
Jicans were equally far from unanimity in their 
support of protection. It was found that large 
numbers of Republican leaders, whose finan- 
cial interests lay in the direction of commerce 
rather than in manufactures, espoused the free- 
trade doctrine. Never was party discipline 
more etrained on any subject than in the Presi- 
dential campaigns from 1876 to 1888. Es- 
pecially during the Administration of Arthur 
and his successor did the tariff question gather 
head, and the white crests of conflicting tides 
were seen along the whole surface of political 
controversy. Nor may the publicist and his- 
torian of the passing age clearly foresee the 
solution of the problem. One thing, however, 
may be safely predicted, and that is, that the 
question in America will be decided, as it has 
already been decided by Great Britain, ac- 
cording to self-interest. No people will, in the 
long run, act against what it conceives to be 
its interest for the sake of supporting a given 
theory. When some party in power, what- 
ever that party may be, shal] become convinced 
that the interest of the United States requires 
the abolition of all protective duties, and the 
substitution therefor of a system of tariff for 
revenue only, then, and not till then, will the 
Laiesezfaire theory of political economy take 
the place of that which has thus far prevailed 
on this side of the sea. 

Hardly had the crime of Garfield’s murder 
been perpetrated, and the Presidency trans- 
ferred to Arthur, before the issue of naming 
his successor was raised by the ever-busy swarm 
of American politicians. To the calm-minded 
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oleerver it appenrs a thing of wonder that 
the people of the United Statea have thue far 
permitted themselves to be cajoled, hood- 
winked, browheaten, converted into slaves, by 
he ignorant hordex of interested adventurers 
who have arrogated tv themeclyes the right of 
controlling the destiny of the Amerienn Re- 
public, Tt can hardly be wondered that under 
the continuance of euch vetem a spirit of 
political pessimivm has gained ground to the 
very verge of prevalence in the United States. 
Of a certainty, the party newspaper has heen, 
and continues to be, the abettor and agent of 
Kakistocracy in Amerien. And until the reign 
of that evangel of evil ix ended, the people 
of the United States must cont to beat 
about blindly, moping and groming under the 
despotiam of the bnd. 

The year 1882 had hardly furnished a 
breathing time for the subsidence of pasion 
until the great army of the interested went 
forth to arouse the country for another eon 
test. In this haste might be scen the symp 
toms of fear, for it could not be doubted that 
both the political organizations had become 
alarmed lest through the failure of living 
issues the old combinations whieh had divided 
the country for a quarter of a century should 
go to pieces and Icave the field to the people. 
But the time had not yet come for the break- 
ing up of the political deeps, and the mnsnes 
were still made to believe that the old ques 
tions were vital to the welfare of the country. 

As the quadrennium came to a close, many 
prominent men were named in connection . 
with the Presidential office. Among those 
most warmly advocated by the Republicans 
were James G, Blaine, of Maine; George 
F, Edmunds, of Vermont; President Cheater 
A. Arthur; Joseph R. Hawley, of Con- 
necticut; John Sherman, of Ohio; John A. 
‘Logan and Robert T. Lincoln, of Tilinois; and 
General William T. Sherman, of Missouri. 
Among the Democrats the leaders most fre- 
quently urged for the nomination in 1884 
were Benjamin F. Butler, of Marsachusetta ; 
Samuel J. Tilden and Grover Cleveland, of 
New York; Samuel J. Randall. of Penn- 
sylvania ; Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware; 
Allen G. Thurman, of Ohic; John G. Carlisle, 
of Kentucky; Joseph E. McDonald and 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana. Early in 
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1884, Chicago was selected as the place of both 
the National conventions. The Greenback- 
Labor party held its convention at Indian- 
apolis, in the month of April, and nominated 
General Butler for the Presidency, and A. M. 
West, of Mississippi, for the Vice-preaidency. 
The Republican convention met on the 3d of 
May, aud, after a spirited session of three days’ 
duration, nominated James G. Blaine, of 
Maine, and General John A. Logan, of 
[linois, for the Presidency and Vice-presi- 
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dency, respectively. The Democratin delegates 
amembled on the 9th of July, and on the 11th 
completed their work by nominating for the 
Presidency, Grover Cleveland, of New York, 
and for the Vice-preaidency, Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana. The nominations on 
both sides were received with considerable 
enthusiaam; but a considerable faction in 
each party refused to support the National 
ticket. 


As the election of 1884 drew nigh, every- 
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thing seemed to depend upon the electoral 
votes of New York and Indiana; and when 
the preliminary counting showed the latter 
State for the Democrats, the former became 
the single battlefield of the campaign. The 
event proved favorable to the Democrata, 
though their majority in the popular vote of 
New York was only 1,142, Thia small pre- 
ponderance determined the result. It gave 
i the vote of the Empire State to Cleveland 
1 and Hendricks, assuring to them 219 hallote in 
the Electoral College, against 
182 votes for Biaine and 
Logan. 

The sequel of the Presi- 
dential election of this year 
was less happy than generally 
happens under like cireum- 
stances. For eix successive 
Administrations the Republi- 
can party had been in power. 
The quarter of a century cov- 
ered by this ascendency had 
been by far the most important 
since the Revolution. The 
United States of 1884 had 
been completely transformed 
from the United States of 
1860. The great, and, on the 
whole, ealutary changes which 
had taken place in the social 
condition and civil polity of 
the American people were, as 
always happens in such caees, 
claimed by the dominant party 
as the result of its manage- 
ment and contro] of National 
affairs, Asa matter of fact, 
the Republican party was it- 
self the result of a growth and 
development in the United 
Btates—merely one of the effects, instead 
of the eause, of the changed order of things. 
But the leadera of that party were, in o 
considerable degree, honest in claiming that 
the tremendous and beneficial changes which 
bad passed, like the shadows of great clouds 
over the American landscape, were attribu- 
table to the long period of Republican as- 
cendency. To lose power, therefore, was polit- 
ical bitternesa itself. For the Republican 
managers and office-holders to abdicate their 
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offices, and go forth among the people power ; General, to whom the command of the Amer- 


less, seemed to them the end of National great- 
ness Mr. Blaine himeelf, notwithatanding his 


equanimity and self-posseasion, felt keeuly the © 


humiliation of the overthrow. It was under 
his banner that his party had at last come to 


pers, especially in the 
West, took up the hue 
and ery, and filled their | 
columns with such matter 
as might well have ap | 
peared in the first year 
after the Civil War. By 
degrees, however, this | 
feeling subsided, and near 
the close of Arthur's Ad- 
ministration the office 
holders, ag a class, began 
to trim their sails with 
the evident hope that the 
breezes of Civil Service 
Reform, to which the 
President-elect was 
pledged, might waft them 
still farther on the high 
seas of emolument. 

A short time before 
the retirement of Arthur | 
from the Presidency, the 
command of the army of 
the United States was 
transferred from General 
William T. Sherman 
to Lieutenant - General 
Philip H. Sheridan, The 
former distinguished offi- 
cer, one of the most tal- 
ented and eminent soldiers of the century, hav- 
ing reached the age at which, according to an act 
of Congress, he might retire from active serv- 
ice, availed himeelf of the provision, and Jaid 























down his command. The formal papers with j 


which he concluded his official relation with 


the army were marked with the same fervor : 


and patriotism which had characterized all of 
his utterances since the time when he gave his 
services to the country in the dark days of dis- 
union. Nor could it be said that the new 


ican army was now intrusted, waa less a patriot 

and soldier than hia illustrious predecessor. 
The recurrence of the birthday of Wash- 

ington, 1885, was noted for the dedica of 





; the great monument which had been building 
defeat. Soon after the election he delivered a | 
speech which, far from being pacific in ite ' 
tone, was, fur the most part, a bitter invective ; 
against the South, The Republican newapa- i that the American People would, in duc time, 


LIRUTRNANT-ORNERAL PHILIP 1, BITRAIDAN. 


for en many years at the Capital. The erec- 
tion of such # stracture lad been muggested ax 
early ns 1799. Nor coulil it well be doubted 








~~ 





rear nome appropriate memorial to the Father 
of his Country. The work was not under 
taken, however, until 1835. In that year an 
organization was effected to promote the en- 
terprise. But for a long time after the begin- 
ning, the work of building Jagged, and it was 
not until Congress, taunted at last into action 


1 by the animadversions of the presa and peo- 


ple, undertook the prosecution of the enter- 
prise, that it wan brought to completion. The 
cost of the Washington Monument was sbout 
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$1,500,000. It stauds on the left bank of 
the Potomac, in the southern outskirts of 
‘Washington City. The structure was at the 
time of its erection the highest in the world. 
The shaft proper, without reckoning the foun- 
dation, is 555 feet in height, being thirty feet 
higher than the Cathedral at Cologne, and 
seventy-five feet higher than the Pyramid of 
Cheops in its present condition. The- great 
obelisk is composed of more than eighteen 
thousand blocks of atone. They are mostly of 
white marble, and weigh several toms each. 
One huudred and eighty-one memorial stones, 
contributed by the different States of the 
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Union, and by friendly foreign nations, are 
set at various places in the structure. 

The dedication of the monument occurred 
on Saturday, the 2ist of February. The 
ceremonies were of the most imposing char- 
acter. A procession of more than six thou- 
mand persons marched from the base of 
the monument, along Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the Capitol, while salutes were fired 
from the batteries of the navy-yard. At the 
Capitol the procession was reviewed by the 
President of the United States. The con- 
eluding ceremonies were held in the House of 
Representatives, where a great throng of dis- 
tinguished people had assembled—not so 
much to do honor to the occasion as to be 
honored by it. The principal oration, written 
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by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, es well as the 
less formal addreases of the day, was well 
worthy of the event, and calculated to add— 
if aught could add—to the fame of him who 
was ‘‘first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his fellow-citizens.” 
Grover Cleveland, twenty-second President 
of the United States, was born at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, March 18, 1837. ‘Three years 
afterwards he was taken by his father and 
mother to Fayetteville, neur ‘Syracuse, New 
York. Here, in his boyhood, he received 
such limited education as the schools of the 
place afforded. For a while in his youth he 
was clerk in a village store. Atterward the 
family removed, first to Clinton and then to 
Holland Patent. At the latter place his futher 
died, and young Cleveland, left to his own re- 
sources, went to New York and became a 
teacher in an asylum for the blind. After a 
short time, however, the young man, finding 
such pursuits uncongenial to his tastes, went to 
Buffalo and engaged in the study of law. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1859, and, four 
years afterwards, began his public career as 
Assistant District Attorney. In 1869 he was 
elected Sheriff of Erie County, and in 1881 was 
chosen Mayor of Buffalo. His next promotion 
by hie fellow-citizens was to the governorship of 
New York, to which position he was elected, in 
1882, by the astonishing majority of 192,854— 
the majority being perhaps unparalleled in 
the history of American elections. It was 
while he still held this office that, in July of 
1884, he was nominated by the Democratic 
party for the Presidency of the United States. 
Much interest was manifested by the public 
in the constitution of the new Cabinet. On 
the day following the inauguration the nomi- 
nations were sent to the Senate, and were a8 
follows: For Secretary of State, Thomas F. 
Bayard, of Delaware; for Secretary of the 
| Treasury, Daniel Mauning, of New York; for 

Secretary of the Interior, Luciua Q. C. Lamar, 

of Missiesippi; for Secretary of War, William 
| C. Endicott, of Mazeachusetts; fur Secretary of 
the Navy, William C. Whitney, of New York; 
for Postmaster-General, William F. Vilas, of 
‘Wisconsin; for Attorney-General, Augustus 
H. Garland, of Arkangas. The peculiarity of 
the appointments was that two of them were 
from New York. But the prejudice which 
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might arise on this account was fully counter- | many of the Demucratic leaders had upheld 


balanced by the high character aud undoubted 
abilities of the men whom the President had 
chosen as the responsible advisers of his Admiu- 
istration. 

The moat serious yuestion which confronted 
the new President, aud which cuntinued to 
beset his course through the whole quadren- 
bium, was the distribution of official patronage. 


The Democratic party had come iuto power * 


on a platform distinctly enunciating the doc- 
trine of reform in the civil service. From 
almost the beginning of the Government it 
had been the custom of the party in power to 
distribute to its own partisnny all the uppuintive 
offices. This usage, well established since the 


days of Jackson, had been the origiv and | 


cause of the greater part of the abuses which 
had existed in the various departments of 
the Government. Extreme party men had 
claimed always that ‘to the victors belong the 
apoils” of office. Of late years, however, the 
best political opinion of the country turned 
with disgust from the gross practice of re- 
warding men for mere party services, and in 
the evenly balanced Presidential contest of 
1880 and 1884 it hecame al] important that 
both the dominant parties should conciliate, at 
least by professions of sympathy, the growing 
phalanx of civil service reformers. They it 
was who in the late election, believing in the 
sincerity of Cleveland, had thrown their influ- 
ence in his favor, and thereby secured his ele- 

“ yation to the Presidency. He went into office 
pledged to carry out the views of those by 
whose euffrages he had been raised to power. 
These views, moreover, were his own; and it 
thus happened that the new Administration 
waa launched with ‘‘Civil-service Reform” in- 
scribed on its pennon. 

In the political management of States by 
party ascendency, it ever happens that the 
practical application of the principles on which 
the party has come into power is attended 
with extreme difficulty. In the first place, 
the so-called principles are frequently formu- 
Asted simply as a means to gather votes and 
reach success. After the election has been 
won and the party accedea to power, there ia 
no further thought of carrying into effect the 


 mowinal, TI 


the banner of 
pedient. 





i vervice merely as an ex- 
To such elements of his party the 


| President’: sincere attempt ut the beginning 





of his Adminixtmtion to enforce the principles 
of the party platform by an actual referm in 
the system of appointments was little less dian 
appalling. To them the decloration in favor 
of a better order of things relative to the ap- 
pointive offices of the Government was purely 
"y aceordingly made a rush to 
gather the spoilx of the vietory which they 
claimed to have won. From of the 
inaugurativn w great crowd vkers 
thronged the Capital, and the Chief Magistrate 
was besieged by hundreds and thouwands of 
thowe whose principal clainn to proferment 
were that they had served the party. During 
the first year of the new Adm 
wax a grave question whether or not the Pr 
dent would be able to stand by the tag of 
reforin, or whether he would be driven to re- 
adopt the cast-off policy of satisfying with 
official appointments the hungry horde that 
auiged uround the Presidentint mansion. 

It was one of the peculiarities of the 
epoch upon which we here enter in Ainerivan 
histery that the memories und deeds of’ the 
Civil War seemed to arise again in the public 
mind by a sort of uncaused revival, the true 
origin of which it might be difficult to dis 
cover. Perhaps, ov the whole, this renewal 
of interest should be chiefly ascribed to the 
fact that the great men whose genius had de- 
termined the destinies of that conflict now en- 
tered the shadows of old uge, und became talk- 
ative about the stirring cxpluits of their 
youth and vigorous manhood. At this time 
began to appear that series of authoritative 
publications concerning the War for the Union, 
in which many of the leading participanta re- 
lated their part in the drama. This work, no 
important to the right understanding of the 
great struggle for and against the Uniou, was 
begun by General William T. Sherman, who, 
in 1875, published his Memoirs, narrating the 
story of that part of the war in which he had 
been a leader. This was not indeed the first 
of the publications on the subject. As early 
ss 1870, Alexander H. Stephens, late Vice 
























alleged “principles” by which party success | President of the Confederacy, had oumplesed 


haa been achieved. 


In the contest of 1884 © his two volumes entitled the War Between the 
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States. In 1884, General Grant began the 
publication in the Century Magazine of a series 
of war articles which attracted universal atten- 
tion, and which le@ to the preparation and 
issuance of his Memoira in 1885-6. Similar 
contributions by many other eminent com- 
manders of the Union and Confederate Armies 
followed in succession, until a jarge, able, and 
impartial literature was left on record for the 
instruction of after times. 

The interest in the above publications was 
greatly heightened by the death. within a 
limited period, of a large number of the great 

Jnion Generals who had led their armies to 
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victory in the War of the Rebellion. It was 
in the early aummer of the year 1885 that the 
attention of the people was called away from 
public affairs by the announcement that thé 
veteran General, Ulysses 8. Grant, bad been 
stricken with a fatal malady, that his days 
would be few among the living. The hero of 
Vicksburg and Appomattox sank under the 


ravages of a malignant cancer which had | 


fixed itself in his throat, and on the 23d of 
July he died quietly at a summer cottage on 
Mount McGregor, New York. For some 
months the silent hero, who had commanded 
the combined armies of the United States, had 
been engaged in the pathetic work of bring- 
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ing to completion his two volumes of Menoira, 
from the eale of which—such is the gratitude 
of Republice—the resources of his family must 
he chiefly drawn. It was a race, with death 
for the goal. careely had the enfeebled Gen- 
era] Jaid down his pencil until the enemy 
knocked at the door. The last days of Grant 
were hallowed by the sympathies of the 
Nation which he had ro gloriously defended. 
The news of his death passed over the land 
like the shadow of a great clond. Almost 
every city and hamlet showed, in some ap- 
propriate way, its emblems of grief. The 
funeral ceremonies equaled, if they did not 
surpass, any which have ever been wit- 
neseed. The procession in New York City 
was perhaps the most solemn and imposing 
pageant ever exhibited in honor of the dend, at 
least since the funera) of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. On August 8, 1885, the body of 
General Grant was Jaid to rest in Riverside 
Park, overlooking the Hudson. There, on a 
summit from which may be seen the great 
river and the metropolis of the Nation, is the 
tomb of him whose courage and magnanimity 
in war will forever give him rank with the few 
master spirits who, by their heroic deeds, have 
honored the human race, and by their genius 
have changed the course of history. 

Within less than three months from the 
funeral of Grant another distinguished Union 
commander fell. On the 29th of October 
General George B. McClellan, organizer of 
the Army of the Potomac, at one time General- 
in-Chief, subsequently Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, and at a Jater period Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, died at his home at St. 
Cloud, in that State. The conspicuous part 
which he had borne during the first two years 
of the war, his eminent abilities as a soldier 
and civilian, and hie unblemished character 
28 2 man and citizen, combined to heighten 
the estimate of hia life and services, and to 
evoke the sincerest expressions of national 
sorrow on the occasion of his death.’ 

After another brief interval, a third great 
military leader fel} in the person of General 


1The posthumous publication of McClellan's 
Own Story, under the auspices of his bereaved 
wife, is, on the whole, to be greatly regretted. As 
a contribution to the military—even the civil— 
history of the time, the work is valuable; but to 
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Winfteld 8. Hancock. This brave and gen- 
erous commander was, at the time of his death, 
the Senior Major-General of the American 


army. Always favorite with the people and ° 
the soldiers, he had, since the close of the war, . 


occupied a ennspicuous place before the public. 
In 1880 he was the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency, and, though defeated by Gen- 
eral Garfield, the defeat was without dishonor, 
Hie death, which occurred at his home on 


Governor's Island, on the 9th of February, i 


1886, was universally deplored, and the pevo- 
ple omitted no mark of respect for the memory 
of him who, in the great struggle for the 
preservation of the Union, had won and borne 
the title of ‘Hero of Gettysburg.” Thus 
have passed away the gallant Generals of the 
Army of the Potomac. George B. McClellan, 
Ambrose E. Burnside, Joseph Hooker, George 
G. Meade, and Winfield 8. Hancock have, one 
by one, joined 
“The innumerable caravan that mover 
To that mysterious realm, where each shal) take 
His chamber in the silent halls of Death." 
Before the cloee of the year 1886, still an- 
other among the greatest of the commanders of 
the Civil War ended his earthly career. Late 
in December, General John A. Logan, United 
Statea Senator from Illinois, fell sick at his 
home, called Calumet Place, in Washington 
City. His disease was rheumatism, to which 
he had been subject at intervals rince his ex- 
.posure and hardships in the early Western 
eampaigrs. After a few days’ illnesa he be- 
came eaddenly worse, sank into a comatore 
condition, and, on the 26th of the month, 
breathed his Iast. His military and civil career 
had been distinguished in the highest degree. 
At the outbreak of hostilities in 1861 few men 
did more than Logan to strengthen and unify 
the Union sentiment in the wavering Border 
States. His voice was a clarion, heard shrill 
and far above the confusion and uproar of the 
times. Resigning his seat in Congress, he had 
joined the first advance of the Union army, 
and fought in the battle of Bull Ran. With- 
out previous military training, he rose rapidly 


McCilellan’s memory the book is damaging. Ina 
few matters the civilians in authority over McCtel- 
lan—but not Lineoln—are put on the defensive; 
but, taken altogether, the apology, the eulogy, 
works by contraries and mars the General’s fame. 





to distinction, and became the Volunteer Gen- 
eral per exeelience of the war. After the close 
of the eontlict he returned to political life, and 
waa chosen ta the United States Renate. In 
1884 he wae nominated for the Vice-presi- 
deney on the Republican ticket with James G. 
Binine. That ticket being defeated, he re- 
sumed his duties in the Senate, and remained 
at his post until his death. The ceremuniecs of 
the funeral and the genceal voice of the Amer- 
ican pres« indicated in an wistakuble man- 
ner the enduring place which he had merited 
and won in the affections of the people. 

In the meantime, # distinguished civilian 
had fallen from high office. On November 25, 
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1885, Vice-President Thomas A. Hendricks, 
after what was supposed to be a trifling illness 
of a single day, died suddenly at his home, in 
Indianapolis. The fatal message came in the 
form of paralysis. Not a moment's warning 
was given of the approach of that pale courier 
who knocks impartially at the door of the 
peasant and the portal of the great. The life 
of Hendricks had been one of singular purity, 
and the amenities of his character had heen 
conspicuous in the stormy arena of American 
politics. The high qualities of the man, com- 
bined with his distinction as Governor, Sena- 
tor, and Vice-President, drew from the people 
many evidences of public and private respect 
for his memory. The body of the dead states- 
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man was buried in Crown Hill Cemetery, near 


Indianapolis, the funeral pageant surpassing in 


grandeur and avlemnity any other display of 
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the kind ever witnessed in the Western Statex, 
except the funeral of Lincvin. 

The death of the Vice-President was son 
followed by that of Horatio Seymour, of New 
York. On the 12th of February, 1886, this 
distinguished citizen, who had been Governor 
of the Empire State, and in 1868 Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency against General 
Grant, died at his home in Utica. He had 
reached the age of seventy-six, and, though 
for many years living in retirement, had never 
ceased to hold a large share of the attention 
of his fellow-citizens. Still more distinguished 
in reputation and eminent in ability was Sam- 
uel J. Tilden, aleo of the Empire State, who 
died at his home, called Greystone, at Yonkers, 
pear New York City, on the 4th of August, 
1886. Mr. Tilden had lived to make a marked, 
perhaps an ineffaceable, impression on the 
political thought of the epoch. He had ac- 
quired within the lines of his own party an 
influence and sacendency fer greater than that 
of any other statesman of his time. His in- 
tellectual force could not be doubted, nor could 
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; it be claimed that he failed to apply hie facul- 
ties assiduously to the greatest political ques- 
tions of the age. 

Mr. Tilden was born on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1824, and was thus in the seventy-third 
{ year of his age at the time uf his death. He 
had been a prominent figure in his iative 
State for folly forty years, and had held many 
places of public trust and honor. In 1870-71 
: be was among the foremost in unearthing the 
astounding frauds and robberies which had 
been perpetrated ou the city treasury of New 
York, and in the following year was sent to 
the General Assembly, where bis services were 
invaluable. In 1874 he was elected Governor 
of New York by a majority of more than 
fifty thousand votes. In the executive office 
be was one of the ablest and most thorough- 
going men who ever occupied the guberua- 
torial chair of the State. In 1876 he was 
nominated for the Presidency, and in the elec- 
tion of that year received a large majority of 
the popular vote, ouly failing of s majority in 
i the Electoral College because of the tactica of 
| the leaders of the party in power. Neither 
he nor General Hayes was clearly elected, the 
, Democrats having carried two or three States 
‘ with the shot-gun, and the Republicans, by 

the aid of the Electoral Commission, having 
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counted in the electoral votes of a State or 


two which they did not carry at all. After 
the contest, Mr. Tilden retired to private life, 
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but continued to guide the counsels of his 
party, and to influence public opinion, up to 
the date of his death. Perhaps one of his 
ablest—as it was his last—public paper was = 
general letter on the subject of ‘The Cuast 
and Harbor Defenses of the United States,” a 
publication which led to the legislation of the 
Forty-ninth Congress on that important sub- 


ject. Thus, within the space of Jess than ; 


eleven months, four of those eminent American 
leaders, who had been candidates of the Demo- 
cratic party for the Presidency of the United 
States, and the distinguished Vice-President, 
recently chosen by that party to the second 
place of honor in the Government, had fallen 
trom their places in the ranks of the living. 


To this list of the American great, whose | 


activities have recently ended in death, must 
here be added the illustrious name of Henry 
Ward Beecher. To him, with little reserva- 


tion, we may assign the first place among our | 


orators and philanthropists. Nor is it likely 
that his equal in most of the sublime qualities 


ot energy and manhood will soon be seen | 


again on the stage of life. His personality 
was 00 large, 0 unique and striking, as to con- 
stitute the man in some senre sui generis. 
His kind is rare in the world, and the circum- 
stances which aided in his development have 
passed away. That fact in Americau his- 
tory—the institution of slavery—whicb brought 
out and displayed the higher moods of his 
anger aud stormy eloquence, can not again 
arouse the indignation of genius. ‘The knight 
and his dangerous foil sleep together in 
the dust. 

Mr. Beecher had the happy fortune to re- 
tain his faculties unimpaired to the very close 
of his career. On the evening of the 5th of 
March, 1887, at his home in Brooklyn, sur- 
rounded by his family, without premonition or 
portent, the message came by apoplexy. An 
artery broke in that magnificent heavy brain 
that had been for more than forty years 
one of the greatest batteriea of thoaght and 
action in the world; and the aged orator, 

- nearing the close of his seventy-fourth year, 
sank-into that deep sleep from which no power 
on earth could wake him. He lived until the 
morning of the 8th, and quietly entered the 
shadows. 
death, the circumstances of his sepulture, and 


The sentiments awakened by his | 


27 
, the common eulogium of mankind, proved 
: beyond doubt the supreme place which he had 
| occupied in the admiring estcem, uot only of 
> his countrymen, but of all the great peoples 
i of the world. 

| To this brict’ mortuary record, for the ninth 
decade of the century, must also be added 
some referevce w the death of Morrizon 
Remich Waite, Chieflusticn of the United 
States. His decease came at his home in 
Washington City, on the 23d of March, 1888, 
The event suggests and justilies the addition 
of a few paragraphs relative to the history 
aud personnel of the prent. ml over which 
Judge Waite presided during the last fourteen 
years of his life. 
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In the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States, it was intended that the three 
General Departments of the Government 
should be of correlative rauk and influence. 

| The sequel, however, as developod in the 
{ actual working of our Natiunal system, has 
shown that the Executive and Legislative 
departments predomivate, naturally—perhapa 
* inevitably—over the judicial branch, and that, 
in the popular estimate at least, the Supreme 
Court is of small importance as compared with 
the Presidency aud the two Houses of Con- 
gress. This disesteem of the judiciary is not 
verified by # broader and more philosophical 
view of the subject. The importance, es- 
i pecially of the conservative opinion of our 
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great National Court, in determining, at least 
negatively, the final validity of all legislation | 
and all subordinate judicial decisions, can 
hardly be overestimated. The same may be | 
said of the Supreme Bench, considered as the ! 
only immovable breakwater against the un- 
scrupulous and rampant spirit of party. It i 
fortunate that the offices of our Chief—Juatice | 
and of the associate Justices are appointive, 
and are thus removed, in great measure, from 
the perfidy of the convention and the passion 
of a partisan election. It may be of interest 
tn glance for a moment at some of the vicis- 
situdes through which the Supreme Court has 
passed since its organization in 1789. The 
Court was then instituted by the appointment 
of Jobu Jay as Chief-Justice, who held the 
office until 1796, when he gave place to 
Oliver Ellsworth. The Iatter remained in 
office until, in 1800, the infirmities of age com- 
pelled his resignation. Then came the long 
and honorable ascendency of ChiefJustice 
John Marshall, who presided over the Court 
from his appointment in 1801 to his death in | 
1835. This' was the Golden Age of the 
American Supreme Court. From 1835 to 
1887 there waa an interregnum in the Chief- 
Juaticeship, occasioned by the disagreement of 
President Jackson and the Senate of the 
United States. But in the latter year the 
President secured the confirmation of Judge | 
Roger B. Tauey as Chief-Justice, who entered | 
upon his long term of twenty-seven years. It 
‘was his celebrated decision in case of the 
negro Dred Scott, relative to the status of the 
slave-race in America, that applied the torch 
to that immense heap of combustibles whose \ 
explosion was the Civil War. 

After the death of Chief-Justice Taney, in 
1864, President Lincoln appointed, as his suc- 
cessor, Salmon P. Chase, recently Secretary oF 
the Treasury, and author of most of the finan- 
cial measures and expedients by which the 
National credit had been buoyed ap and pre- | 
served during the Rebellion. Hie official term ~ 
extended to hiz death, in 1873, and covered the 
period when the important issues arising from 
the Civil War were under adjudication. To 
Chief-Juatice Chase fell also, hy virtue of his 
office, the duty of presiding at the impeach- 
ment of President Andrew Johnson. In 1874 
the appointment of Morrison R. Waite as 
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Chief-Justice was made by President Grant, 
and the death of this able jurist devolved on 
President Cleveland the duty of naming his 
Fuccessor. 

Chief-Justice Waite was born at Lyme, 
Connecticut, on the 29th of November, 1816. 
From the publie school he was transferred to 
Yale College, and was graduated from that in- 
stitution in 1837. He then became a student of 
Jaw, and, after completing his course, removed 
to Ohio, where he entered upon the practice of 
his profession at Maumee City. After serving 
one term, in 1849-50, in the Legislature of the 
State, he removed to Toledo, which became 
henceforth kis home, until his duties as Chief- 
Justice called him to Washington City. He had 
been frequently solicited to become a candidate 
for office, but had adhered to his profession until 
1871-72, when he accepted from President 
Grant the appointment as member of the cele- 
brated Board of Arbitration, to sit at Geneva, 
in the adjudication of the Alabama Claims. 
Here he was associated with Charles Francis 
Adams, Caleb Cushing, and William M. 
Evarts; and, though he was Jess known to the 
public than they, he, nevertheless, bore him- 
self with honor among hir colleagues. Shortly 
after his return the death of Chief-Justice 
Chase opened the way for Mr. Waite’s ap 
pointment to the higheat and most important 
judicial seat in America; and to this august 
position he brought a character, talents, and 
attainments equal to the responsibilities of his 
office. 

During his occupancy of the Supreme 
Bench, Chief-Justice Waite steadily rose in the 
esteem and confidence of the Nation. He was 


| not, perhaps, a man of the highest order of 


genius or of the very highest rank as a jurist; 
but, on the whole, the office of ChiefJustice 
was rarely, if ever, more worthily borne than 
by its latest occupant. He was a man of 
equable and judicial temper, little disposed, if 
disposed at all, to look beyond the Supreme 
Bench to a possibly higher seat. His death 
was from pneumonia, and was so sudden as to 
be announced to the country by the same de- 
spatches which gave first information of his 
serious sickness. He died peacefully, at his 
home. His funeral was held first in the hall 
of the House of Representatives, and after- 
ward from his old residence in Toledo, at 
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which city his remains were finally committed 
to the tomb. % 

The death of ChiefJustice Waite made 
way for the return to the supreme judicial 
office in the United States of some member of 
the political party which had long been out 
of power. Since the epoch of the Civil War 
the court had been filled almost exclusively 
with judges who, by political affiliation, be- 
longed to the Republican party. The first dis 
tinctly Democratic appointment which was 
made in the last quarter of a century was the 
recent one of Judge Lucius Q. C. Lamar, 
who, by the nomiuation of President Cleve- 
land, was transferred from the Secretaryship 
of the Interior to the Supreme Bench. It thus 
happened, in the vicissitude of things, that the 
two political theories which were oppused to 
each other in the War for the Union, and are 
still opposed by party name, became confluent 
in the high court of the Nation. This circum- 
stance was to some a source of alarm and 
prejudice; but the fear was not well founded. 
Partisan dispositions are leas potent aud dan- 
gerous—if, indeed, they sssert themselves at 
all—on the Supreme Bench of the United 
States. Thus far in its history the court has, 
asa rule, been as pure in its administration 
and methods as it has been great in reputation. 
The muddy waters of party conflict have only 
occasionally reached as high as the chambers 
of our honored tribunal; and the fear that it 
may be otherwise hereafter may hopefully be 
put aside as a groundless and spectral chimera 
of the hour, On May 1, 1888, the President 
appointed Judge Melville W. Fuller, of Chi- 
cago, to the vacant Chief-justiceship. 

The impression produced by the death of 
Chief-Justice Waite had scarcely passed when 
the decease of another citizen, most noted for 
high character and great talents, called the 
public attention to the rapid disappearance of 
the Nation’s moet distinguished representatives. 
Qn the 18th of April, at the Hoffman House, 
New York City, Honorable Roscoe Conkling, 
Ex-Senator of the United States, died after a 
brief and painful illness, A local inflamma- 
tion, reaulting in the formation of a pussack 
under the mastoid bone of the skull, led to the 
eutting of the ekull in hope of saving Mr. 
Conkling’s life; but he succumbed to the fatal 
malady and the shock of the operation. 





p>) 


1 Roeeve Conkling wae born in Albany, New 
York, on the 30th of October, 1820. After the 
completion of an academic couree of study, be 
went a8 a student of law to Utiea, in 1846. 
On reaching hix majority he was admitted to 
the har, and war soon afterward appointed to 
the office of County Attorney. From the be 
giuning of his career his great talents and 
remarkable force of character were manifest. 
He made a profound impresion, first upon 

| the local, and then upon the general, society 
of New York. In 1858 he was mayor of 
Utica, and in the same your was sent to the 
National Houre of Representatives. He had 
already become an able politician, and was 
svon recognized as the leader of the Republican 
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party in his native State. His rive was rapid, 
and his influence became marked in the af- 
fairs of the Government. He served for six 
years in the Lower House, and in 1866 waa 
elected to the Senate. In that body he aspired 
to leadership, aud gradually attained it, though 
not without many struggles and contests with 
the great men of the epoch. He was twice 
reélected Senator—in 1872, and 1878; but in 
his third term, namely, in 1881, he found 
himself in such relations with the Garfeld 
Administration as induced him to resign his 
seat. This step was regarded by many as the 
mistake of his political life. At any rate, he 

: failed of a reélection, the Administration party 

| getting control of the Legislature of New 
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York, and sending another in his place. After 
that date, Mr. Conkling retired to private life, 
and took up with the greatest success the 
practice of his profession in New York City. 


Roscoe Conkling was a man of the highest ; 
courage and stanchest convictions, He never : 


shone to greater advantage than when leading 
the forces of General Grant in the Chicago 
Convention of 1880. He was a horn political 
general. His will, and persistency, and pride, 
gave him a power which, if it had been tem- 
pered with greater urbanity, could hardly have 
failed to crown his life with the highest honors 
of the Nation. His talents rose to the region 
of genius, and his presence was magnificent— 
an ingpiration to his friends, a terror to his 
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enemies. Asa summary of the results of his 
career, it may be said that, at the time of his 
death, none except his eminent rival, Mr. 
Blaine, might justly contest with him the 
proud rank of most distinguished private citi- 
zen of the United States. 

Meanwhile, in the spring of 1886 had oc- 
curred one of the most serious labor agitations 
which had ever been witnessed in the United 
States. It were difficult to present an adequate 
statement of the causes, genera] and special, 
which produced these alarming troubles. Not 
until after the close of the Civil War did there 
appear the first symptoms of a renewal, in the 
New World, of the struggle which has been 
going on for eo long « time in Europe between 
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the laboring classes and the capitalists. It had 


; been hoped that such a conflict would never 





be renewed in the countries west of the Atlan- 
tic. Such a hope, however, was doomed to 
disappointment, The first well-marked symp- 
toms of the appearance of serious Jabor etrikes 


} and insurrections occurred ss early as 1867. 


The origin of these difficulties was in the coal- 
and iron-producing regions of Pennsylvania 
and in some of the great manufactories of New 
England. For a while the disturbances pro- 
duced but little alarm. It was not until the 
great railroad strike of 1877 that a general ap- 
prehension was excited with respect to the un- 
friendly relations of labor and capital. In the 
following year much uneasiness existed; but 
the better times, extending from 1879 to 1882, 
with the consequent favorable rate of wages, 
tended to remove, or at least to postpone, the 
renewal of trouble. 

A series of bad crops ensued, and the aver- 
age ability of the people to purchase was con 
respondingly diminished. The speculative 
mania, however, did not cease, and the large 
amounts of capital withdrawn from legitimate 
production and lost in visionary enterprises, etill 
further reduced the means of employing Inbor. 
Stagnation ensued in business; stocks declined 
in value, manufactories were closed, and the 
difficulty of obtaining employment was greatly 
enhanced. 

While these causes—half-natural, half-arti- 
ficial—were at work, others, wholly fictitious, 
but powerful in their evil results, began to 
operate in the creation of strife and animosity. 
Monopolies grew and flourished to an extent 
hitherto unknown in the United States. On 
the other hand, labor discovered the salutary 
but dangerous power of combination. A rage 
for organizing took possession of the minds of 
the laboring men of the country, and to the 
arrogant front of monopoly was opposed the 
insurrectionary front of the working classes. 

More serious atil] than the causes here re- 
ferred to was the introduction into the United 
Statea of a large mass of ignorant foreign 
labor. The worst elements of several Eu- 
ropean States contributed freely to the manu- 
factories and workshops of America, and a 
class of ideas utterly un-American became dom- 
inant in many of the leading establishments of 
the country. Communistic theoriea of society 
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and anarchic views of government began to i the crowd and exploded among the officers, 
clash with the more sober republican opinions | several of whom were blewn to pieces and 
and practices of the people. To all thia must | othera shockingly mangled. The mob waa, in 
be added the evils and abuees which seem to he { turn, attacked by the police, snd any of the 
incident to the wage system of labor, and are, eurgents were shot down. Order was pres- 
perhaps, inseparable therefrom. The result ° ently restored in the city; several of the lead- 
has been a growing jealousy of the two great | ing Anarchista were arrested, brought to trial, 
parties to production, the laborer and the cap- | condemned, and executed on the charge of 
italint. inciting to murder. Many preeautionary mene 

The opening of trade for the season of 1886 | ures were alao taken to prevent the recurrence 
witnessed a series of strikes and labor im- | of such tragedies ns had been witnessed in the 
broglios in all parts of the country. Sach | Haymnrket Square. On the following day a 
troubles were, however, confined for the moat | similar, though les dangerous, outhreak ace 
part to the cities and towns where labor was | curred in Milwaukee; but in this city the in- 
aggregated. The first serious trouble occurred | surrectionary movement wns suppresed with- 
on what is known as the Gould System of | out serious loss of life. ‘The attention of the 
railways, reaching from the Mississippi to the | American people—let us hope to some good 
South-west, A single workman, belonging to { end—was called, aa never before, to the dan- 
the Knights of Labor, and employed on a | gerous relations existing between the upper and 
branch of the Texas and Pacific Railway, at | nether sides of our municipal populations. 
that time under a receivership, and therefore The summer of 1886 was memorable in 
beyond the control of Jay Gould and his sub- | American annalz, on account of that great 
ordinates, was discharged from his place. This | natural phenomenon known as the Charleston 
action was resented by the Knights, and the | Earthqunke. On the night of the Sixt of 
laborers on a great part of the Gould system | August, at ten minutes hefore ten o'clock, it 
were ordered to strike. The movement was, | was discovered nat Washington City, nnd at 
for a season, successful, and the transportation | several other points where weather and sigiul- 
of freights from St. Louis to the South-west | stations were established, that communications 
ceased. Gradually, however, other workmen | with Charleston, South Carolina, were snddonly 
were substituted for the striking Knights; the | ent off. The discovery was made by inquiries 
movement of freights was resumed, and the | relative to the origin of. a shock which had 
‘trike ended in comparative failure; but this | that moment been felt, with varying degrees 
end was not reached until a severe riot in East | of violence, throughout nearly the whole country 
St. Louis had occasioned the sacrifice of several | east of the Mississippi and south of the Great 
innocent lives. Laker. In a few minutes it wax found that 

Far more alarming was the outhreak in | no telegraphic communication from any ride 
Chicago. In that city the Socialistic and | could be had with Charleston; and it won at 
Anarchic elements were sufficiently powerful | once perccived that that city had suffered from 
to present a bold front to the authorities. | the convulsion. Meavures were hastily devised 
Frocessions bearing red flags, and banners | for further investigation, and the result showed 
with communistic devices and mottoes, fre- | thet the worst apprehensions were verified. 
quently paraded the streets, and were ad- ; Without a moment’s warning the city had heen 
dressed by demagogues who avowed themselves | rocked and rent to its very foundations. 
the open enemies of society and the existing | Hardly a building in the limita of Charleston, 
order, On the 4th of May a vast crowd of | or in the eountry surrounding, had ceraped 
this reckless material collected in a place { serious injury, and perhaps one-half of all 
called the Haymarket, and were about to be- {| were in a state of semi-wreck or total ruin. 
gin the uanal inflammatory proceedings, when | With the exception of the great earthquake 
a band of policemen, mostly officers, drew ; of New Madrid, in 1811, no other such scene 
near, with the evident purpose of contrulling | of devastation and terror had ever before been 
or dispersing the meeting. A terrible witnessed within the limits of the United 
ensued Dynamite bombs were thrown from ' States. 
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‘Many scientists of national reputation hur- 
Yied to the scene, and made a careful scrutiny 
of the phenomenon, with a view of contributing 
something to the exact knowledge of mankind 
respecting the causes and character of earth- 
quakes. A few facta and principles were de- 
termined with tolerable accuracy. Oue was, 


that the point of origin, called the epicenter, 
of the great convulsion had been at a place 
about twenty miles from Charleaton, and that 
the motion of the earth immediately over this 





center had been nearly up and down—that ia, 
vertical. A second point, tolerably well estab- 
lished, was that the izoseismic lines, or lines of 
equal disturbance, might be drawn around the 
epicenter in circles very nearly concentric, 
and that the circle of greatest disturbance was 
ateome distance from the center. Still a third 
item of knowledge tolerably well established 
was that away from the epicenter—as illustrated 
in the ruins of Charleston—the agitation of 
the earth was not in the nature of a single 


EARTHQUAKE AT CHARLESTON. 
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shock or convulsion, aa a dropping or sliding 
of the region to one side, but rather # series 
of very quick and violent oscillations, by 
which the central country of the disturbance 
was, in the course of some five minutes, settled 
somewhat to seaward. 

The whole coast in the central region of the 
disturbance was modified with respect to the 
sea, and the ocean itself was thrown into tur- 
moil for Jeagues from the shore. The people 
of the city were in a state of the utmost conster- 
nation. They 
fled from their 
falling houses 
to the public 
squares and 
parks and far 
into the coun- 
try. Afraid to 
return into the 
ruins they 
threw up tents 
and light 
booths for pro- 
tection, and 
abode for weeks 
away from their 
homes. The 
convulsion was 
by far thegreat- 
eet that thiscon- 
tinent has ex- 
perienced with- 
in the historical 
epoch. The 
disaster to 
Charleston 
served to bring 
out some of the 
better quslities 
of our civiliza- 
tion. Assistance came from all quarters, and 
contributions poured in for the support and 
encouragement of the afflicted people. For 
several weeks @ series of diminishing shocks 
continued to terrify the citizens and paralyze 
the efforts at restoration. But it was discov- 
ered in the course of time that these shocks 
were only the dying away of the great convul- 
sion, aud that they gave cause for hope of 
entire cessation rather than continued alarm. 
In the lapee of a few montha the débris was 
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cleared away, business waa resumed, and the — List so az tu include all regularly enlisted and 
people were again safe in their homes. : honorably discharged solliers of the Civil War, 
On the 4th of March, 1887, the secoud see : who had become, in whole or in part, depend- 
sion of the Forty-ninth Congress expired by | ent upon the aid of others for their mainte- 
statutory limitatiun. The work of the body . nance and welfare. The measure was known 
had not been so fruitful of results as had been © as the Dependent Pensions Bill, and though 
desired and anticipated by the friends of the ; many opposed the enactment of a law which 
Government; but some important legislation _ appeared to fling away the bounty of the 
had been effected. On the question of the i Government to the deserving aud the unde 
tariff nothing of value was accomplished. ‘ serving, the evil and the just, alike. yet a ma- 
True, a serious measure of revenue reform had | jority was easily obtained for the measure in 
been brought forward at an early date in the | both Houses, and the act was paused.  Presi- 
session; but owing to the opposition of that | dent Cleveland, however, interposed hix veto, 
wing of the Democratic party healed hy | and the proposed law fell tw the ground. A 
Samuel J. Randall, and committed to the doc- | strenuous effort was made in the House of 
trine of protection, as well as to the antago- | Represeutatives to pam the bill over the veto, 
nism of the Republican majority in the Senate, | but the movement failed. 
the act failed of adoption. In fact, by the be- By far the most important and noted piece 
ginning of 1887, it had become apparent that | of legislation of the session war incorporated 
the existing political parties could not be forced | iu the act known as the Interstate Commerce 
to align on the issue of free trade and tariff, . Bill. For some fifteen years complaints 
and as a result no legislation looking to any | against the methods and management of the 
actual reform in the current revenue system | railways of the United States had becn heard 
of the United States could be carried through | on many sides, and in cases not few the com- 
Congress. | plaints had originated in actual abuses, sume 











On the question of extending the Pension | of which were willful, but moxt were merely 
List, however, the case was different. A great | incidental to the develupment of 1 system so 
majority of both parties could always be | vast aud, on the whole, so beneficial to the 
counted on to favor such measures as looked | public. In such a state of affuiry the luxting 
to the increase of benefits to the soldiers. At | benefit is always forgotten in the accidental 
the first, only a limited number of peusions | hurt. That large class of people who, in de- 
had been granted, and these only to actually | spite of the teachings of history, still believe 
disabled and injured veterans of the War for | in the cure of all things by law, and that man- 
the Union. With the lapse of time, however, | kind are always about to perish for want of 
and the relaxation of party allegiance, it be- | more legislation, became clamorous in their ile- 
came more and more important to each of the {| mand that Congrem should take the railways 
parties to aecure and hold the soldier vote, i by the throat and compel them to accept what 
without which it was felt that neither could ; may be called the system of uniformity as it 
maintain ascendency in the government. Nor | respecta all charges for service rendered. it 
it be denied that genuine patriotic senti- | was believed in Congress that to take up this 
ment aod gratitude of the Nation to its de- | call, and champion the alleged cause of the 
fenders coincided in this respect with political | people, would be one of the most popular 
ambition and selfishoess. The Arrears of Pen- | measuresof the periwl. The Interstate Com- 
sions Act, making up to those who were already | merce Bill wax accordingly prepared, with « 
recipients of pensions such amounts as would | multitude of lengthy and involved clauses re- 
have accrued if the benefit had dated from the | quiring a commission of great lawyers for their 
time of disability, instead of from the time of interpretation. It was enacted that all freight 


granting the pension, was passed in 1879, and, | carriage across State lines within the Union 
at the ame time, the list of beneficiaries was should b be at the same rate per hundred for all 
greatly enlarged. distances, and between all places, and under 


The measure presented in the Forty-ninth | substantially the same conditions, and that pas 
Congroan was designed to extend the Pension ' senger fares should be uniform for all persons. 
rou. TV.—} 
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It must be borne in mind that, in the very 
nature of things, railways are unable to carry 
freight at as small a rate per hundred, or pas- 
sengers at ax small a charge per mile, between 
places approximate as between places at great 
distances. It must also be remembered that 
in some regions it is many times more expen- 
sive to build and operate a railroad than in 
others. To carry one of these great thorough- 
fares over the Rocky Mountains is a very dif 
ferent thing from stretching a similar track 
across the level prairies of Illinois. It must 
atill farther be considered that, in the nature 
of the case, competition will do its legitimate 
and inevitable work at an earlier date and 
more thoroughly between great cities, even 
when remotely situated, than between unim- 
portant points, however near together. The 
traffic and travel between two villages is not 
sufficient to create competition among the car 
riers. It is as absurd to suppose that railway 
tariffs can be the same between New York 
and Chicago as they are between two Missouri 
towns, as it is to suppose that butter can com- 
mand the same price in an Jowa village that it 
does in the Quincy Market of Boston. What 
should be said of an attempt in Congress to 
make the price of wheat and pork uniform 
throughout the United States. 

The Interstate Commerce Bill was con- 
ceived against all the natural, manifest, and 
undeniable principles of the commercial world. 
It was passed with the belief that all dis 
criminationa in the charges made by railways 
doing business in more than one State could 
be prevented by law. It was passed as if to 
amend or abrogate those natural Jaws of trade 
and traffic which, in their kind, are as absolute 
and as beneficial as the law of gravitation. 
It was passed with the ulterior design of 
securing to its promoters the support of that 
ignorant and embittered race of men whose 
prejudices are out of all proportion to their 
kuowledge of human rights, or their recogni- 
tion of the paramount interests of the whole 
people. It was passed under the pernicious 
anti-democratic theory of governmental pater- 
nalism, which says that men are infants or 
imbeciles, unable to care for themselves unless 
they are fed, and led, and coddled by some 
motherly government, of which they are the 
irresponsible offepring. It ie eafe to say that 
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no other measure ever adopted by the Anier- 
ican Congress was 60 difficult of application, 
or was so barren of results with respect to the 
interests which it was intended to promote. 
Disorder was the first-born of the Interstate 
Commerce Bill, and its last offspring was— 
apathy. 

During the whole of Cleveland’s Adminie- 
tration the public mind was swayed and ex- 
cited by the movements of politics. The uni- 
versality of partisan newspapers, the combine- 
tion in their columns of all the news of the 
world with the invectives, misrepresentations, 
and counter-charges of party leaders, kept 
political questions constantly uppermost, to the 
detriment of social progress and industrial 
interests. Scarcely had President Cleveland 
entered upon his office as Chief Magistrate 
when the question of the succession to the 
Presidency was agitated. The echoes of the 
election of 1884 had not died away before the 
rising murmur of that of 1888 was heard. 

By the last year of the current Administra- 
tion it was seen that there would be no general 
break-up of the existing parties. It was alzo 
perceived that the issues between them must 
be made, rather than found in the existing 
state of affairs. The sentiment in the United 
States in favor of the Constitutional pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors had become somewhat ex- 
tended and intensified since the last quadrennial 
election. But the discerning eye might per- 
ceive that the real isaue was between the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties, and that the 
questions involved were to be rather those of 
the past than of the future. 

One issue, however, presented itself which 
bad « living and practical relation to affaira, 
and that was the question of Protecrion To 
Americax Inpustry. Since the campaign 
of 1884, the agitation had been gradually ex- 
tended. At the opening of the session, in 
1887, the President, in his annual message -to 
Congresa, departed from all precedent, and de- 
voted the whole document to the discussion 
of the single question of a Reform of the Reve- 
nue System of the United States. The existing 
| Yates of duty on imported articles of ocom- 
| merce had so greatly augmented the income 


of the Government that a large surplus had 
accumulated, and was still accumulating, in 
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the National Treasury. This fact was made ! declared for o reform of the revenue system 


the basis of the President’s argument in favor 
of 2 new system of revenue, or, at least, an 
ample reduction in the tariff rates under the 
old. It was immediately charged by the Re- 
publicana that the project in question meant 
the substitution of the system of free trade iu 
the United States, as against the system of 
protective duties. The question thus involved 
was made the bottom issue in the Presidential 
campaign of 1888. 

As to the nominees of the various parties, 
it was, from the first, a foregone conclusion 
that Mr. Cleveland would be nominated for re- 
election hy the Democrats. The result justi- 
fied the expectation. The Democratic Na- 
tional Convention was held in St. Louis, on 
the 5th day of June, 1888, and Mr. Clevelund 
was renominated by acclamation. For the 
Vice-presidential nomination there was 4 con- 
siderable contest; but, after some balloting, 
the choice fell on Ex-Senator Allen G. Thur- 
man, of Ohio. The Republican National Con- 
vention was held in Chicago, on the 19th day 
of June. Many candidates were ardently 
pressed upon the body, and the contest was 
Jong and spirited. It was believed, up to the 
time of the Convention, that Mr. Blaine, who 
was evidently the favorite of a great majority, 
would be again nominated for the Presidency. 
But the antagonisma which that stateaman had 
awakened in his own party made it inexpedient 
to bring him forward again as the nominee. 
His nawe was, accordingly, not presented to 
the convention. The most prominent candi- 
dates were Senator John Sherman, of Ohid; 
Judge Walter Q. Gresham, of Chicago; 
Chauncey M. Depew, of New York; Ex- 
Governor Russell A. Alger, of Michigan; Ex- 
Senator Benjamin Harrieon, of Indiana; and 
Senator William B. Allison, of Iowa. The 
voting was continued to the eighth ballot, when 
the choice fell upon Benjamin Harrison, of 
Indiana. In the evening, Levi P. Morton, of 
New York, was nominated for the Vice-presi- 
dency on the first ballot. 

- In the meantime, the Prohibition party had 
held its National Convention, at Indianapolis, 
and on the 30th of May bad nominated for the 


Presidency General Clinton B. Fisk, of New « 


Jersey, and for the Vice-presidency John A- 
Brooks, of Missouri. The Democratic platform 





of the United States, and reiiffirmed the prin- 
ciple of adjusting the tariff on imports, with 
strict regard to the actual needs of govern- 
mental expenditure. The Republican plat- 
form declared also for a reform of the tariff 
schedule, hut at the same time stoutly affirmed 
the mnintenance of the protective syatem, ax 
euch, a8 2 part of the permanent poliey of the 
United States. Both partics deferred tu the 
patriotic sentiment of the countr, favor of 
the soldiers, their rights and interests, and both 
endeavored, by the usual incidental circum- 
stances of the hour, to gain the advantage of 
the other before the American people. The 
Prohibitionists entered the campaign on the 
distinct proposition that the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors should be prohib- 
ited throughout the United States by con- 
stitutional amendment. To this was added a 
clause in favor uf extendiug the right of suf- 
frage to women. 

As the canvass progressed during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1888, it became evident 
that the result was in doubt. The contest waa 
exceedingly close. As in 1880 and 1844, the 
critical States were New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Indiane. In all of the other 
Northern States the Republicans were almost 
certain to win, while the Democrats were 
equally certain of success in all the South. 
In the last weeks of the campaign, General 
Harrison grew in favor, and his party gained 
perceptibly to the close. The result showed 
success for the Republican candidate. He re- 
ceived two hundred and thirty-three electoral 
votes, against one hundred and sixty-eight 
votes for Mr. Cleveland. The lutter, however, 
appeared to a better advantage on the popular 
count, having a considerable majority over 
General Harrison. General Fisk, the Prohi- 
bition candidate, received nearly three hun- 
dred thousand votes; but under the system of 
voting no electoral vote of any State was ob- 
tained for him in the so-called ‘‘ College,” by 
which the actual choice is made. As svon as 
the result was known, the excitement attendant 
upon the campaign subsided and political ques- 
tions gave place to other intereata. 

The last days of Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion and of the Fiftieth Congress were signal- 
ized by the admission into the Union of Four 
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New Srares, making the number forty-two. 
Since the incoming of Colorado, in 1876, no 
State had been added to the Republic. Mean- 
while, the tremendous tides of population had 
continued to flow to the west and north-west, 
rapidly filling up the great Territories. Of 
these, the greatest was Dakota, with its area 
of one hundred and fifty thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-two square miles. In 1887 
the question of dividing the Territory by a 
line running east and west was agitated, and the 
measure finally prevailed. Steps were taken 
by the people of both sections for admission 
into the Union. Montana, with her one hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand seven hundred 
and peventy-six equare miles of territory, had 
meanwhile acquired a sufficient population; 
and Washington Territory, with its area of 
sixty-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
four square miles, also knocked for admission. 
In the closing days of the Fiftieth Congress 
bill was passed raising ali these four Territo- 
ries—Bouth Dakota, North Dakota, Montana 
and Washington—to the plane of Statehood. 
The Act contemplated the adoption of State 
Constitutions, and a proclamation of admission 
by the next President. It thus happened that 
the honor of bringing in this great addition to 
the States of the Union was divided between 
the outgoing and incoming Administrations. 
Another Act of Congress waa aleo of 
National importance. Hitherto the Govern- 
ernment had been administered through seven 
Departments, at the head of each of which 
was placed a Cabinet officer, the seven together 
constituting the advisers of the President. 
‘No provision for such an arrangement exists 
in the Constitution of the United States; but 
the statutes of the Nation provide for such a 
system as most in accordance with the Repub- 
lican form of government. Early in 1889 a 
measure was brought forward in Congress, 
aud adopted, for the institution of a new de- 
partment, to be called the Department of 
Agriculture. Practically the measure involved 
the elevation of what had previously been an 
Agricultural Bureau in the Department of the 
Interior to the rank of a Cabinet office. 
Among foreign nations, Brance has been con- 
spicuous for the patronage which the Govern- 
ment has given to the agricultural pursuits of 
that country. Hitherto in the United States, 
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though agriculture has been the greatest of all 
the producing interests of the people, it has 
been neglected for more political and lesa use- 
ful departments of American life and enter 
prise. By this act of Congress the Cabinet 
offices were increased in number to eight in- 
stead of seven. 

Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third President 
of the United States, was born at North Bend, 
Ohio, on the 20th of August, 1833. He is 
the son of Jobn Scott Harrison, a prominent 
citizen of his native State; grandson of Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison; great-grandson 
of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In countries where at- 
tention is paid to honorable lineage, the ciroum- 
stances of General Harrison's descent would 
be considered of much importance; but in 
America little attention is paid to one’s 
ancestry, and more to himself. 

Harrison’s early life was passed, as that of 
other American boys, in attendance at echool 
and at home duties on the farm. He way a 
student at the institution called Farmers’ Col- 
lege for two years. Afterwards he attended 
Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio, and was 
graduated therefrom in June, 1852. He took 
in marriage the daughter of Dr. John W. Scott, 
president of the Oxford Female College. After 
a course of study he entered the profession of 
law, removing to Indianapolis and establishing 
himself in that city. With the outbreak of 
the war he became a soldier of the Union, and 
rose to the rank of Brevet Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers. Before the close of the war be 
was elected Reporter of Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Indiana. 

In the period following the Civil War, 
General Harrison rose to distinction as a 
civilian. In 1876 he was the unsuccessful 
candidate of the Republican party for Gov- 
ernor of Indiana. In 1881 he was elected to 
the United States Senate, where he won the 
reputation of a Jeader and statesman. In 1884 
hig name was prominently mentioned in con- 
nection with the Presidential nomination of 
his party, bat -Mr. Blaine was successful. 
After the lapse of four years, however, it was 
found at Chicago that General Harrison, more 
than any other, combined in himself all the 
elements of a successful candidate; and the 
event justified the choice of the party in 
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making him the standard-bearer in the ensuing 
campaign. 

General Harrison was, in accordance with 
the usages of the Governwent, inaugurated 
President on the 4th of March, 1839. He 
bad succeeded better than any of his prede- 
cessors in keeping his own counsels during the 
interim between his election and the inaugura- 
tion. No one had discerned his purposes, and 
all waited with interest the ex- 
pressions of his Inaugural Ad- 
dress. In that document he srt 
forth the policy which he woult 
favor as the Chief Executive. 
recommending the same general 
measures which the Republican 
party had advocated during the 
cawpaign. 

On the day following the in- 
augaral ceremonies, President 
Harrison sent in the nomina- 
tiona for his Cabinet officers, ax 
follows: For Secretary of State, 
James G. Blaive, of Maine: 
for Secretary of the Treasury, 
William Windom, of Minnesota : 
for Secretary of War, Redfield 
Proctor, of Vermont; for %& 
retary of the Navy, Benjamin 
F. Tracy, of New York; for 
Postmaster-General, John Wan- 
amaker, of Pennsylvania; for 
Secretary of the Interior, John 
W. Noble, of Missouri; for At- 
torney-Geueral, William H. H. 
Miller, of Iudiana ; and for Sec- 
retary of Agriculture—the new 
department—Jeremiah Rusk, of 
Wisconsin. These appoint- 
ments were immediately con- 
firmed by the Senate, and the 
members of the new Admin- 
istration assumed their respective 
duties. 

Within two months after Harrison’s inau- 
guration, an event occurred which recalled the 
mind of the American people to the strikivg 
incidents of the Revolutionary epoch. The 
event in question was the great CENTENSTAL 
‘CELEBRATION OF THE [xeTITUTION OF THE 
Amenican Rercriic. The particular date 
selected was the 30th of April, 1889, being 





official 
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the centennial anniversary of the inauguration 
of Washington, at New York City. All of 
the ceremonies connected with the commemora- 
tion, in 1889, were awociated, as far us prac 
ticable, with the scenes of the first inanyguration, 
The event wax so interesting in itself, and 80 
distinetly National, ax to warrant a few para- 
graphs descriptive of the xeenes and incidents 
of the celebration. 








BENSAMIS TARETRON. 


The period extending from the year 1776 
te the year 1749 was marked in the colonial 
history of the United States by several crises, 
different in kind, but, each so well defined in 
character, nx to be worthy of commemoration by 
the people of another and distant age. These 
critical periods were: 

1. The Declaration of Independence. 

2. The formation of the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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3. The adoption of the Constitution by the 
Btates. 

4. The Institution of the New Government. 

The Declaration of Independence was a 
democratic and popular revolution. By it, the 
allegiance of the Old Thirteen Colonies to the ' 
Mother Country was finally broken off. It | 
was essentially destructive in its character. | 
The first stages of all revolutions have this 
distinctive aspect. They destroy. It remains 
for a subsequent movement to rebuild. The 
revolution, in ita firat intent, aboliahes and 
obliterates an existing order. It implies that 
the people have borne as long as possible 
some system which presses upon them, as if it 
were chains and fetters. It is to break the 
chaine—real or imaginary—to throw off the 
fetters, that the revolution begins its career. 
Such was the case with our own destructive in- 
surrection of 1776. It was leveled against the 
existing order, and was most happily successful. 

In the second stage, we have another 
aspect. It was not long after the achievement 
of independence until the Revolutionary 
patriots came to see that mere independence 
waa not enough; that mere destruction of 
popular abuses could not suffice for the future 
of America. Acting from these sentiments, 
the Fathers began to consult about rebuilding, 
or building anew, structure in which civil 
Niberty in America might find an abiding 
place. These diacuasions began almost as soon 
as independence was clearly gained. Wash- 
ington and his friends earnestly debated the 
feasibility of a better system of government. 
Conferences were held, first at Mount Vernon, 
then at Annapolis; and finally a great conven- 
tion of delegates was assembled at Philadelphia. 
This occurred, as we have said, in the summer 
of 1787. The reault of the labors of this 
convention is well known. That strange com- ; 
promise, called the Constitution of the United ! 
States, was produced and signed hy the dele- 
gates, with Washington as their president. 
This, then, was the Epoch of Formation—the 
second of our Revolutionary crises. 

Immediately after this event, s period of 
political agitation, the first real and general _ 
agitation known in the history of the United 
States, occurred. The new Constitution, laid : 
before the States, was the bottom fact from | 
which the stormy discussions of the next two I 
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years sprang. Should that Constitution be 
adopted? or ahould it be rejected, and the old. 
Confederative system of government be con- 
tinued as before? On these questions there 
was a division of parties, and the controversy 
waxed violent. All the Old Thirteen States 
were shaken from center to boundary-line. 

In a former part of the present work,’ the 
story of the adoption of the Constitution by 
the several States has been narrated ; nor is it 
necessary here to repeat the well-known 
account uf how, in State after State, a majority 
of the delegates was at last secured in favor 
of the new system of government. This epoch 
of agitation, of controversy, and the final 
adoption, is the third great crisis to which we 
have made reference as belonging to our 
Revolutionary history. 

After the Constitution had been adopted 
by nine or ten of the States, came the striking 
event of the institution of the New Govern- 
ment. The paper model of that government 
existed in the Constitution iteelf. How Waab- 
ington was unanimously chosen as first Chief 
Magistrate of the New Republic, is known to 
all the world. A Congress was constituted by 
the election of a House of Representatives and 
a Senate, in accurdance with the provisions of 
the new instrument. All things were made 
ready, as an architect might prepare material 
for a structure. Then came the actual build- 
ing of the temple. The scene was in Old 
New York—the New York of a hundred 
years ago.* 


‘Ree Vol. 133., pp. 619-620. 

* New York City, at the time of which we speak, 
was limited to the lower end of Manhattan Iul- 
and. It was no more than a speck in compari- 
son with the Centennial Metropolis of the Nation, 
Its northern limits were marked by the present 





| building of the New York Zima. Immediately 


north of this lay a lake, called the Collect Pond, 
abont sixty feet in depth, covering that part of 


: the city now occupied by the Tombs. It is said 
* that the capitalists, even the adventurers, of that 


day, were without faith ax to the future extension 
of the city northward. The population was ap- 
proximately forty thousand. Water was distrib- 
uted to the citizens in hydrants, and drawn from 
what was known asthe Old Tes-water Pump, 
standing at the head of Pearl Street. No system 
of public street-cleaning bad been adopted. The 
streets were lighted with oil lamps. Much of the 
work was done by slaves. and elave auctions were 
at that time still a common occurrence. 
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It is an interesting historical by-atudy to ; 
note with care the varying sentiments with | 
which the people of the United States contem- 
plated the centennial return of the different 
crises above delineated. The mases were | 
warm in their affections towards the destructive 
revolution accomplished by the Declaration of | 
Independence and the war which followed. : 
They took more interest in the fact of in- 
dependence and the means by which it was 
accomplished than in any other part of the 
Revolutionary drama. With what zeal and 





success the centennial anniversary of the Dec- 
laration was observed in 1876, in the city of 
Philadelphia, hes already been fully narrated.’ 
The second centennial, that is, the centennial 
of the Formation of the Constitution, did not 
awaken in the United States any considerable 
degree of enthusiasm. The people took little 
interest in that part of our national history 
covering the development of our new institu- 
tional structure. 

In 1887 there was in the city of Philadel- 
phia an effort to commemorate the anniversary 
of the Constitution, and some local interest 
was excited in the event. But there was no 
wide-spread zeal, no throbbing of the popular 
heart over the coming of that anpiversary. 
The same may be said with respect to observ- 
ing the intermediate stages of the adoption of 
the Constitution by the States. Nocelebrations 
of more than local importance were held in 
any State in commemoration of this event. 
At the first, it was even doubted whether the 
centennial of the Institution of the Govern- 
ment iteelf could awaken sufficient public en- 
thusiasm to warrant a national celebration. 

Events, such as the formation of our Con- 
stitution, its adoption by the people of the 
States, and the setting up of the new form of 
government instead of the old, are not suf- 
ficiently spectacular and heroic to set the 
masses aglow, and to produce the requisite 
heat of a great national celebration. In New 
York City, however, the event of 1789 could 
not by any means be allowed to pass without 
an effort to impress upon the minds of the | 
present generation the great movements of a i 
century gone by. The New York Historical ; 
Bociety took the matter up, and as early as | 


1Mee pp. 188-180, 
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March of 1884 a reaolution was adopted to 
undertake the enterprise of a centennial cel- 
ebration, commemorative of the founding of 
the Government, and particularly of the in- 
auguration of Wasbington as firet President. 
Soon afterwards a public meeting was held at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and furmal steps 
were taken fur the prosecution of the work, 
It was not, however, until the cluse of 1887 
that the enterprise was espoused by the 
municipality. At chat time a committee of 
forty-nine citizens, with Mayor Abram 8. 
Hewitt as chairman, was appointed for the 
general supervision of the project; and many 
capitalists, military men, merchants, and others, 
gave their influence and their means for the 
promotion of the cause. 

At ap early date it was determined that the 
celebration should conform as nearly ax practi- 
cable to the ceremonies attending the actual 
inauguration of Washington. About this 
central idea ull the other features of the event 
were clustered. The celebration was totally 
different in character from the great industrial 
and art expositions which have coustituted 
the larger part of national centennial displays 
aud festivities. The jubilees of France, the 
great World's Fairs of England, and our own 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, in 
1876, were of this kind. But in the case of 
the commemoration of the American Govern- 
ment, at New York, the feature of exposition 
was wholly omitted. Everything was de- 
signed to point backward to the events of u 
century ago, and to evoke, through the shadows 
of several generations, a vivid recollection of 
the manners and condition of the American 
people when the Republic of 1789 was in- 
stituted. 

During the whole of 1888, and the first 
months of the centennial year, the prelimi- 
naries of the celebration were prosecuted with 
zeal. Meanwhile, the Presidential election had 
been held, in which the temporary ascendency 
of the Democratic party was replaced by He- 
publican success. Benjamin Harrison, of In- 
diana, was chosen President. Ex-President 
Cleveland retired at the close of his Adminis- 
tration to New York City, and became a resi- 
dent of that metropolis. Happily enough, the 
incoming Chief Magistrate was intimately as- 
sociated, in his family relations, with the great 
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VIEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


1, Vuton Square: 2, The Worth Monument, Madison Square; 3, Porch of the Church of Heavenly Rest; 4, The Masnic 
Temple; 5, Statue in Madison Square; 6, National Academy of Design. 
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events of the Revolution. 
futher, also named Benjamin Harrison, had 
presided in the Colonial Congress when the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted, Mr. 
Hancock being absent from the chair on 
that ever-memorable day. The son of that 
distinguished statesman had become ninth 
President of the United States, and now the 
great-grandson was chosen by the election of 
the American people to the same high office 
and dignity. 

Tt was decided by the committee to devote 
two days, namely, the 30th of April and the 
1st of May, to the celebration. For a fort- 
night before these days, the great traina on 
the railways centering in the metropolis began 
to pour out an unusual cargo of human life. 
The throngs were gathered from all parts of 
the Republic, but privcipally from the Old 
Thirteen States. For three days before the 
opening of the celebration, the Atlantic coast 
wns visited with great rain-storms, which 
threatened to mar all that had been attempted ; 
but the skies cleared, the air became fresh, 
and the sunshine bright. The rise uf the cen- 
tennial morning was as auspicious ax though 
it were the dawning of the first day. 

‘We may here speak of the general appear- 
ance of the city. Every pains bad been taken 
to put the metropolis into gala dress and to 
present to the eye the most inspiring rpectacle. 
Never was a city more completely clad in gay 
apparel. Every street on both sides, as far as 
the eye could reach, was ornamented with flags 
and streamers, mottoes, and emblems of jubi- 
lee. In this respect Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue were the most elaborately and beautifully 
adorned. It is doubtful whether in the his- 
tory of mankind « finer display has been made 
in the streets of any city. The decorations 
extended to every variety of public and private 
edifices. Scarcely 2 house on Manhattan Isl- 
and but had its share in the display. Indeed, 
if one had been lifted in a balloon above old 
Castle Garden, sweeping northward with his 
glass, he would have seen flags on flags from 
the Battery to Spuyten Duyvil. Along both 
tides of the North River and East River, and 
in the islands of the bay, the universal em- 
Tlems were flung to the breeze. And the 
purest of sunshine glorified the scene with a 
dlaze of morning light. 
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Arrangements hal been made for President 
Harrieon, Vice-President Morton, the members 
of the Cabinet, and other prominent men con- 
nected with the Government. to go to the city 
from Washington. A magnificent train was 
prepared for the accommodation of the com- 
pany, and in the carly morning of the 20th 
of April, the distinguished party arrived at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and were presently 
conducted across the harbor in a gaily decked 
steamer to the landing on the New York ride. 
The bay wax caveréd with vewels, the whipe. 
of foreign uations vying with thow of the 
Vnited Stater in flinging their flaw and 
streamers to the breeze. 

The part assigned to President Harrinon in 
the commemorative exervivex wax the purt of 
Washington. On the arrival of the jot 
Magistrate, he was tendered public receptions 
at several places in the city; and in the 
evening he attended a preat ball in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-house, which ind been pre- 
pared in imitation of the Washingtonian hall, 
given on the occasion of the fit inaugnration, 
at which the Father of hix Country led the 
first cotillion. ’ 

On the morning of the 30th of April 
the people of New York, and the hundreds 
of thousands of strangera gathered there, 
poured into the streets to witnem the great 
military parade, which war the feature of the 
duy. Meanwhile, in the lower purt of the 
city, the exercises which had beeu planned in 
imitation and commemoration of Washington's 
accession to the Presidency were under way. 
Wall Street and Broad Strect were packed 
with people. <A great platform had been 
erected in front of the Treasury Building, now 
occupying the site of old Federal Hall, and 
marked by the presence of Ward's colosm) 
statue of Washington. It was here that the 
oratorical and literary exercises took plare. 
These consisted of a Centennial Oration by 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew ; also of an address 
by President Harrison, of a poem written hy 
John Greenleaf Whittier, and of such r~ 
ligious services a8 were appropriate to the oc- 
casion. 

The accessories were all in keeping with 
the occasion. President Harrison sat in a 
chair which had been Washington's. The 
table also was Washington’s, and the Bible 
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which was laid thereon was that on which the 
Father of his Country had taken the solemn 
oath to support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States. The Whittier poem 
was read by Mr. C. W. Bowen, secretary of 
the Citizens’ Committee. The oratiun of Mr. 
Depew was of a high order, eulogistie of the 
present—the voice of a patriot who believes 
in the past and trusta the future. ‘The address 
by the President was alao able and patriotic. 
The exercises were closed with a benediction 
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by Archbishop Corrigan, of the archdiocese 
of New York. 

In the meantime, the military parade— 
greatest of all such displays in the United 
States, with the single exception of the review 
of the soldiers at Washington at the close of 
the Civil War—was in preparation for the 
march, The principal streeta in the lower 
part of the city had been assigned for the 
formation of the various divisions of the 
parade. A number of magnificent carriages 
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bearing the President, the Vice-President, the 
members of the Cabinet, and other distinguished 
representatives of the Government, swept up 
to the head of the column, and led the way to 
the great reviewing stand, which had been 
prepared on the west side of Madison Square, 
looking down into Fifth Avenue. Here the 
President and his companions took their placea 
to review the column as it passed, and for six 
honrs the Chief Magistrate stood up to recog- 
nize, in his official capacity, the passing squad- 
rons of the greatest 
parade ever known 
in a time of peace 
west of the Atlantic, 

It were difficult 
to describe the great 
procession. It was 
admirably man- 
aged—wholly mili- 
tary. The different 
divisions were ar 
ranged in files from 
eighteen to twenty- 
two men abreast. 
In many places the 
marching was in 
close rank, s0 that 
the knees of those 
in the rear rank 
fitted almost geomet 
rically into those 
of the men in front, 
The passage was at 
the rate of more 
than nine thousand 
perhour. The beat 
estimates place the 
number in line at 
over fifty-two thou- 
sand. Major-Gen- 
eral John M. Schofield was commander-in- 
chief. The course of march was frum Wall 
Street into Broadway ; up Broadway to Way- 
erly Place; through Waverly Place into Fifth 
Avenue; along that magnificent thoroughfare 
to Fourteenth Street; thence around Union 
Square to Fifth Avenue; and thence northward 
to Central Park. 

Through all this distance, and on both sides 
of the street, was a solid wall of human be- 
ings, rising to the rear by every kind of com 
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trivance which ingenuity could invent, so as ; thousand reguinrs—infantry and cavalry— 
to gain a view of the procession. The mass on | drawn from the army; then came the cadets from 
the sidewalks waa from twenty to fifty persuus | West Point, whuee marching, aud uniform, 
deep. In every 
advantageous po- 
sition scaffolding, 
with ascending 
seats, bad been 
erected for the 
accommodation of 
the multitudes, 
and not a seat was 
left unoccupied. 
At the street-crose- 
ings every variety 
of vehicle had 
been drawn up, 
and the privilege 
of standing on 
boxes, or sitting 
in carts, wagons, 
or hacks, was sold 
at high figures to 
the eager people 
who premed into 
the crowd. Win- 
dows, and every 
other available 
point of view— 
house-tope, _bal- 
conies, stoops, ve- 
randas—were 
crowded to their 
utmost capacity. 
In favorite locali- 
ties, fabulous 
prices were 
charged for the 
privilege of look- 
ing from a win- 
dow upon the pase- 
ing cavalcade. 
The latter was, as 
we have gaid, pre- 
caded by the Pres- 
idential company. 
General Schofield, 
senior Major- 
General of the 
American army, as chief marsha], rode at the | and bearing, were of such excellence as to ex- 
head of the column. After him, and leading | cite a chorus of cheers from end to end of the 
the van of the proceasion proper, were over two | long march. Next followed the artillery and 





SUB-TREASURY BUILDING, WALL STREET. 
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batteries of the regular army. Many of the 


guns, and much of the armor, was resplendent ° 


for its brilliancy. After these came the ma- 
tines and naval cadets, a vast column of appren- 
tices, whose march, by its peculiar rolling 


movement, denoted that the column had been : 
: With its rival; and it might be difficult to de- 


recently gathered from the decks of ships. 
Thus closed the first division of the proces- 
sion—that is, those who were taken from the 
Army and Navy of the United States. Then 
followed the militiamen—the National Guards 
of the different States. At the head was a 
column of three hundred and seventy men 
from Delaware; for Delaware had been first 


of the Old Thirteen States to adopt the Con- : 
stitution, and was thus given a place of honor - 


on the Centennial Anniversary. The Gov- 
ernor of each State represented in the parade 
rode at the head of the division from his own 
Commonwealth. Most of the Governors were 
in civil attire. General Beaver, of Pennsyl- 
vania; General Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia; 
and General John B. Gordon, of Georgia, 
were conspicuous at the head of their divisions. 
It was noticed that those who were present 
from the Southern States were received with 
unstinted applause. Governor Beaver rode at 
the head of the Pennsylvania troops, number- 
ing fully eight thousand men. Then came 
Governor Green, with the soldiers of New 
Jersey, three thousand seven hundred strong; 
then Georgia, with General Gordon and his 
ataff. The Foot Guards, from Connecticut, 
preceded by the Governor, numbered six hun- 
dred. Governor Ames, of Massachusetts, 
headed the column of one thousand five hun- 
dred from the Old Bay State—a noble division, 
containing the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery of Boston, all uniformed after the most 


antique pattern. The men of Maryland were | 
five hundred strong. Then came New Hamp- ' 
: eenium arch was a portrait of Washington, ar- 
: ranged in a cluster of evergreens and flowers. 


shire; then Vermont, with a division of seven 
hundred. Governor Richardson, of North 
Carolina, followed with a body of five hin- 
dred men, This division was fortunate in 
bearing an old flag belonging to North Caro- 
lina in the pre-Revolutionary epoch. After 
this came the great division of New York. 
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head of the line rode Governor David B. Hill. 
In this column the Seventh Regiment, made 
up of prominent men of New York City, and 
numbering over one thousand, was, perhaps, 
the most conspicuous single body in the whole 
procession. The Twenty-second Regiment vied 


cide whether the palm for marching and other 
evidences of elegaut training should be awarded 
to the West Point Cadets, the Seventh Regi- 
ment of New York, the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment of the same State, the squadron from the 
Michigan Military Academy, or the Twenty- 
third Regiment, of Brooklyn. 

Behind this magnificent display of the mil- 
itary came the veterans of the Civil War, the 
men of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
headed by their Commander-in-Chief, General 
William Warner. These were arranged column 
after column to an aggregate uf twelve thou- 
sand, according to the locality from which they 
were gathered, the rear being closed with a 
woagnificent body of old soldiers, numbering 
nearly four thousand, from Brooklyn and 
Kings County, New York. It was already 
nightfall when this extreme left of the column 
passed the reviewing atand, and the parade for 
the day was at an end. 

The evening of the 30th was occupied with 
one of the most elaborate and sumptuous ban- 
quets ever spread in the United States. For 
this purpose the Metropolitan Opera-house, in 
Broadway, had been procured and decorated, 
It was claimed by those experienced in such 
matters that the flora] ornamentation of the 
hall was far euperior in costliness and beauty 
to anything of like kind ever before dis- 
played in the country. The boxes of the the- 
ater were adorned with the National colora 
and with the shields and coate-of-arms of the 
various States of the Union. Over the pros 


The auditorium was brilliantly illuminated, 
and the scene of splendor on every hand 
might well dazzle the eye and surprise the 
imagination of the beholder. The banqueters, 
embracing many of the chief men of the Na- 


Twelve thousand men, arranged in four bri- | tion, were seated at a series of tables, the first 


gades of eighteen regiments, one battalion, and 


and principal one being occupied by the Pree 


five batteries, were the contribution of the | ident of the United States, the Governor of 
Empire State to the great display. At the | New York, the Vice-President, the Liouten- 
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ant-Governor, Chief-Justice Fuller, Judge Av- 
drewe, General Schofield, Admiral Porter, Sen- 
ator Evarts, Senator Hiscock, Ex-President 
Hayes, Ex-President Cleveland, Bishop Pot- 
ter, Speaker Cole of the New York Assem- 
bly, Seeretary Proctor, Hon. § 8. Cox, Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman, Clarence W. Bowen, 
and Etbridge T. Gerry, the last two represent- 


ing the Citizens’ Committee. At this table © 


Mayor Grant presided, and read the toasts of 
the evening. 

The feast began at nineo’clock in the evening. 
At the close, a series of brief addresses were 
delivered by the Governor of New York, Ex- 
President Cleveland, LEx-President Hayes, 
General Sherman, Senator Evarts, President 
Eliot of Harvard, James Russell Lowell, 
Senator Daniel, aud others. 
address was by the President of the United 
Btates. Nearly all the speeches were faultless 
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in their subject-matter, eloquent in delivery, ' 


and worthy to be regarded as classics of the ; 


eccasion. 

The programme prepared by the Citizens’ 
Committee embraced a general holiday of 
three days’ duration, during which business 
‘was suspended throughout the city. 
29th and 30th of April and on the Ist day of 
May the reatriction waa faithfully regarded. 
One might traverse Broadway and find but 


few business establishments open to the public. | 
This was true particularly of the two princi- ; 


pal days of the festival. 

It now remains to notice the great civic 
parade of the ist of May, with which the 
commemorative exercises were concluded. 
The design was that this should represent the 
industries, the progress, and in general the 
civic life of the Metropolis of the Nation and 
of the country at large, as distinguished from 
the military display of the preceding day. 
It was found from the experience of the 30th 
that the line of merch was too lengthy, and 
the second day’s course was made somewhat 
ehorter. It ia not intended in this connection 
to enter into any elaborate account of the civic 
procession of the third day. It was second 
only in importance to the great military 
parade which had preceded it. The procession 
was composed, in large part, of those various 
civic ordera gnd brotherhoods with which 
modern society so much abounds. In these 


On the | 


\ 
| 
| 


| 
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the foreign nationalities, which have obtained 
so large a footing in New York City, were 
Jargely prevalent. The Germun socicties were 
out in full force. Companies representing 
almost every nation of the Old World were 
in the Sine, carrying guy banners, keeping 
step to the music of magnificent bands, and 
proudly lifting their mottoes and emblems in 
the May-day morning. 

The second general feature of this proces- 
sion was the historical part. The primitive 
life of Manhattan Ieland, the adventures of 
the early explorers and discoverers along the 
American coast, the striking incidents in the 
early nunals of the Old Thirtcen States, were 
allegorized, aud mounted in visible form on 
chariots, and drawn through the atrocts. All 
the old hervex of American History, frum 
Columbur to Peter Stuyvesaut, were seen again 
in mortal form, received obeisance, and heard 
the shouts of the multitudes. From ten o'clock 
in the forennon till half-past three in the after- 
noon the proceasion was under way, the princi- 
pal live of march being down Fifth Avenue 
and through the principal squares of the city. 
With the coming of ovening the pyrotechnic 
display of the preceding night was renewed in 
many parts of the inetropolis, though it could 
hardly be said that the fire-work« were equal 
in brilliancy, beauty, and impressivenens to the 
maguificent day pageants of the strects. 

One of the striking features of the celebra- 
tion was the ease and rapidity with which the 
vast multitudes were breathed into and 
breathed out of the city. In the principal 
hotels fully one hundred and fifty thousand 
strangers were registered as guests. More 
than twice this number were distributed 
in the smaller lxdging-houses and private 
dwellings of New York and Brooklyn. Yet 
the careful observer abroad in the streets 
saw neither the coming nor the going. With 
the appearance of the days of the celebration 
the throngs were present; on the following 
days they were gone. The great railways 
centering in the metropolis had done their 
work noiselessly, speedily, effectively. It may 
well be recorded as one of the marvels of 
modern times that only two persons are aaid 
to have lost their livea in this tremendous 
assemblage, extending through several days, 
and that at least one of these died suddenly 
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from heart disease, while the manner of the ! 
death of the other was unknown. Such is the | 
triumph which the mastery of the human | 
mind over the forces of the material world has 

easily achieved in our age, under the guidance | 
of that beneficent science by which the world is { 
at ouce enlightened and protected from danger. 

‘The close of the year 1888 and the begin- 
ning of 1889 were marked by a peculiar | 
episode in the history of the country. An | 
unexpected and even dangerous complication 
arose between the United States and Germany 
relative to the Samoan Islands. This com- 
paratively unimportant group of .the South 
Pacific lies in a south-westerly direction, at a 
distance of about five thousand miles from | 
San Francisco, and nearly two thousand miles 
eastward from Australia. The long-standing 
policy of the Government, established under 
the Administration of Washington and ever 
since maintained, to have no entanglements 
with foreign nations, seemed in this instance 
to be strangely at variance with the facts. 

During 1888 the civil affairs of the Samoan 
Islands were thrown into extreme confusion 
by what was really the progressive disposition 
of the people, but what appeared in the garb 
of an insurrection against the established au- 
thorities. The Government of the islands is a 
monarchy. The country is ruled by native 
princes, and is independent of foreign powers. 
The capital, Apia, lies on a bay of the same 
name on the northern coast of the principal 
island. It was here that the insurrection 
gained greatest headway. 

The revolutionary movement was headed 
by an audacious chieftain called Tamasese. 
The king of the island was Malietoa, and his 
chief supporter, Matasfa. At the time, the 
German Empire was represented in Samoa by 
its Consul-Generul, Herr Weber, and the 
United States was represented by Hon. Harold 
M. Sewall. A German armed force virtually 
deposed Malietoa, and set up Tamasese on the 
throne. On the other hand, the representative 
of the United States, following the policy of 
his Government, stood by the established au- 
thority, supporting the native sovereign and | 
Mataafa. The American and German authori- | 


ties in the island were thus brought into con- 
flict, and serious difficulties occurred between 
the ehips of the two nations in the harbor. 
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When the news of this state of affairs 
reached Germany, in April, 1889, several ad- 
ditional men-of-war were sent out to the island 
to uphold the German cause. Mataafa and 
the Germans were thus brought to war. 
Meanwhile the American Government took up 
the cause of its Consul, and of King Malietoa, 
as against the insurrection. A section of the 
American navy was despatched to the distant 
island, and the ships of war of two of the great- 
est nations of Christendom were thus set face 
to face in a harbor of the South Pacific Ocean. 

In this condition of affairs, on the 22d of 
March, 1889, one of the most violent burri- 
canes ever known in the islands blew up from 
the north, and the American and German 
war-vessela were driven upon the great reef 
which constitutes the only breakwater outeide 
of the harbor of Apia. Here they were 
wrecked. The American warships Nipsic, 
Trenton, and Vandalia were dashed into ruins. 
The German vessels, Adler, Olga, and Eber, 
were also lost. The English vessel, Calliope, 
which was caught in the storm, was the only 
warebip which escaped, by steaming out to 
sea. Serious loss of life accompanied the dis- 
aster: four American officers and forty-six 
men, nine German officers and eighty-seven 
men, sank to rise no more. 

Meanwhile, England had become interested 
in the dispute, and had taken a stand with the 
United States as against the decision of Ger- 
many. The matter became of so great im- 
portance that Presideut Harrison, who had, in 
the meantime, acceded to office as Chief Mag- 
istrate, appointed, with the advice of the Sen- 
ate, an Embassy Extraordinary, to go to Berlin 
and meet Prince Bismarck in 2 conference, 
with a view to a peaceful solution of the diffi- 
culty. The Ambassadors appointed for this 
purpose were J. A. Kasson, of Iowa; William 
W. Phelps, of New Jersey; and G. H. Bates, 
of Delaware. The Commissioners set out on 


; the 13th of April, and, on their arrival at the 
: capital of the German Empire, opened nego- 
: tiations with the Chancellor Bismarck and his 


son. The attitude and demand of the Amer- 
ican Government was that the independence 
of Samoa, under its native sovereign, should 
be acknowledged, and guaranteed, by the great 
nations concerned in the controversy. The 


+ conference closed in May, 1889, with the res- 
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toration of King Malietos, and the recognition 
of his sovereignty over the island. 

The closing week of May, 1889, was made 
forever memorable in the history of the United 
Statea by the destruction of Johnstown, Penn- 
syivania. The calamity was caused by the 
bursting of # reservoir and the pouring out of 
a deluge in the valley below. A large artifi- 
cial lake had been constrycted in the rnvine of 
the South Fork River, a tributary of the 
Conemaugh. It was a fishing lake, the prop- 
erty of a company of wealthy sportsmen, and 
was about five miles in length, varying in depth 
from fifty to one hundred feet. The country 
below the lake was thickly peopled. The 
city of Johnstown lay at the junction of the 
South Fork with the Conemaugh. In the last 
days of May unusually heavy rains fell in all 
that region, ewelling every stream to a tor 
rent. The South Fork Lake became full to 
overflowing. The dam had been imperfectly 
vonstructed. On the afternoon of May lat 
the dam of the reservoir burat wide open in 
the center, and a solid wall of water from 
twenty to fifty feet in height rushed down the 
valley with terrific violence. 

The destruction which ensued was as great 
sa the modern world has witnessed. In the 
path of the deluge every thing was swept away. 
Johnstown was totally wrecked, and was 
thrown in an indescribable heap of horror 
against the aqueduct of the Pennsylvania rail- 
way, below the town. Here the ruins caught 
fire, and the shrieks of hundreds of victims 
were drowned in the holocaust. About three 
thousand people perished in the flood or were 
‘burned to death in the ruins. The heart of the 
Nation responded quickly to the sufferings of 
the survivors, and millions of dollars in money 
and supplies were poured out to relieve the 
despair of those who survived the calamity. 

The year 1889 witnessed the assembling at 
‘Washington City of an International Congress. 
The body was composed of delegates from the 
Central and South American States, from 
Mexico, and the United States of America. 
Popularly the assembly was known az the 
“Pan-American Congress.” The event was 
the culmination of a policy adopted by the 
United States some years previously. General 
Grant, during his Presidency, and in the sub- 


sequent period of his life, had endeavored to : 
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! promote more intimate relations with the Span- 

! ish-American peoplea. James G. Blnine, Ree- 

« retary of State under Garfield, entertnined « 

| similar ambition, That statesman was accused 
of & purpose tu create in the United States a 
policy similar to Disrueli'« highjingoiem in 
Great Britain. The United States were tu he- 
come the arbiter of the Western nations. To 
this end the Central Aime m and South 
American States must be brought, firat into 
intimaey with our Republic, and afterwants 
be made to follow her lead in warding off all 
Enropeani«m, 

The death af Gartield prevented the insti- 
tution of some such poliey ax that here vaguely 
defined. Nevertheless, 1884, an Act wan 
passed by Congresa, authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission ‘to ascertain and 
report upon the best modes of secu more 

intimate international commercial relativne be- 
| 
| 




















tween the United States and the severul coun- 
tries of Central and South America.” Com- 
missioners were sent out to the countries 
referred to, and the movement for the Con- 
gress was started. Not until May of 1888, 
however, was the Act passed providing for the 
Congress. The Spanish American nations re- 
sponded to the overtures, and took the neces 
sary steps to meet the United States in the 
conference. The objects contemplated were, 
first, to promote measures pertaining to the 
peace and prosperity of the peoples concerned ; 
to establish customs-unions among them; to 
improve the means of communication between 
the ports of the States represented, and to ad- 
vance the commercial interests and political 
harmony of the nations of the New World. 
The Spanish-American and Portuguese- 
American States, to the number of nine, ap- 
pointed their delegates, and the latter arrived 
in the United States in the autumn of 1889, 
President Harrison on his part named ten 
membera of the Congress as follows: John F. 
Hanson, of Georgia; Morris M. Estee, of 
California; Henry G. Davis, of West Vir- 
ginia; Andrew Carnegie, of Pennsylvania; T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachusetts; Clement 
Studebaker, of Indiana; Charles R. Flint, of 
New York; William H. Trescot, of South 
Carolina; Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York; 
- and John B, Henderson, of Missouri. Mexico 
sent two representatives, namely: Matias 
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Romero and Enrique A. Mexia. Brazil, still 
an Empire, alao sent two delegates: J. G. do 
Amaral Valente and Salvador de Mendonga. 
The representative of Honduras was Jeronimo 
Zelaya Fernando Cruz, the delegate of Gua- 
temala, and Jacinto Castellanos of San Salva- 
dor. Costa Rica sent os her representative 
Manuel Aragon. Horatio Guzman, Minieter 
of Nicaragua, represented his Government in 
the Congress. The Argentine Republic had 
two delegates: Roque Saenz Peita and Manuel 
Quintana. Chili sent two delegates: Emilio 
C. Varas and José Alfonao. The representa- 
tives of the United States of Colombia were 
Joes M. Hurtado, Carlos Martinez Silva, and 
Climaco Calderén. The delegater of Vene- 
zuela were Nicanor Bulet Pernza, José An- 
drade, and Francisco Antonio Silva; that of 
Peru was F. C, C. Zegarra; that of Ecuador, 
José Maria Placido Caamaiio; that of Urv- 
guay, Alberto Nin; that of Bolivia, Juan F. 
Velarde; that of Hayti, Arthur Laforestrie; 
and that of Paraguay, Jose 8. Decond. 

The representatives met in Washington City 
in October. Committees were formed to report 
to the body suitable action on the aubjecta which 
might properly come before it for discussion. 
From the first the proceedings took a peculiarly 
practical direction. The great questions of 
commerce were at the bottom of the reports, the 
debates, and the actions which followed. Nor 
can it be doubted that the movement, as a 
whole, conduced in the highest degree to the 
friendship, prosperity, and mutual interests 
of the nations concerned. 

At the same time, an International Mari- 
time Conference, for which provisions had 
been made in the legislation of several na- 
tions, convened at Washington. In thie case 
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| the States of Europe were concerned in com- 

j mon with those of the New World. Ail the 
maritime nations were invited by the act of 
Congress to send representatives to the Na- 
tional Capital in the following year, to con- 
sider the possibility of establishing uniform 
rules and regulations for the government of 
vessels at sea, and for the adoption of a com- 
mon system of marine signals. Twenty-six na- 
tions accepted the call of the American Govern- 
ment, and appointed delegates to the Congress. 
They, too, as well as the representatives of the 
Pan-American Conference, held their sittings in 
November and December of 1889. The same 
practical ability and good sense, as related to 
the subjects under consideration, were shown 
by the members of the Maritime Conference 
as by those of the sister body, and the results 
reached were equally encouraging and equally 
gratifying, not only to the Government of the 
United States, but to all the countries whose 

| interests were involved in the discussions. 

The history of the United States has been 
traced in the present Book from the Treaties 
of Ghent and Vienna, in 1815, to the dawn of 
yesterday. The Republic has passed through 
stormy times, but has at last entered her sec- 
ond century of Nationality in safety and 
peace. The clouds that were recently so black 
above her have sunk behind the horizon. The 
equality of all men before the law has been 
written with the iron pen of war in the Con- 
stitution of the Nation. The Union of the 
States has been consecrated anew by the blood 
of patriots and the tears of the lowly. The 
temple of freedom, reared by the Fathers, still 
stands in undiminished glory. Tar Pasr nas 

| TAUGHT IrR Leeson, THE PRESENT HAS ITS 
| Dury, axp Tax Furcre rrs Hore. 








Book Gwenty- Second. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


CHAPTER CXXVII-—LAST TWO HANOVERIANS, 


SHE amoke of the Battle of 
Waterloo rolled back to 
the borders of Belgium, 
and then to the confines 
Roof Europe. A ficld of 
desolation was revenled 
BY without a parallel in mod- 
The wrecks lay heaped on every 
coast. It was at once apparent that a bloody 
transformation had been effected amoug the 
Western nations. Nor might the prescieuce 
of statesman or philosopher discover in the ex- 







| the player who sut in th 


isting condition the true results of the Revo- < 


lutionary conflict, 

One of the firat facta discoverable in the 
then condition ot Western Europe was that 
Great Briram had been lest of all shakun 
from her political moorings. It was discerned, 
as the roar of battle receded to the horizon, 


that England had, even through the epoch of ‘ 


turmoil and violence, held on her tedious and 
labored course, like a heavy ship, toiling with the 
breakers, battered with the storms, but, never- 
thelees, essentially sound in her structure. [t 
could but be acknowledged, moreover, that 


Great Britian only had emerged from the con- | 





honor and civil precedence, It was by the 
indomitable coummye of the English soldiers, 
ax much as by the halfaecidental coming of 
Blicher, that the Imperial eagle af France 
had been struck to the dust on the plateat of 
Mont St. Jean, Through his whee 

the Corsican bad found uo other foe whieh he 
so much drended as Engl With that all- 
prevailing discernment wherewith he surv 
the fickl of Europe and made it the el 
board for his nighty game, 














fogs of the British 
Talands was his real antagonist. Ile well knew 
that the free institutions of England, as well 
as the native vigor of the wtlieh race, had 
conspired to develop in the Saxon Ives a civil 
and military power of which even his Im. 
perial France might well stand in awe. Dur- 
ing the whole perind of the Republic, the 
Consulate, and the Empire, the Government 
of Great Britain maintained an attitude of 
sullen and unyielding hostility, first to the re- 








. publican tendencies of the French Nation, but 
! more particularly to Napoleon himself. On 





flict of twenty years’ duration with military | 


Vou. LV.—16. 


many occasions the conduct of England to- 

wards France was of a kind not to be justified 

in honorable diplomacy. Sometimes, spaaed 
(238; 
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the Englizh ministry crossed the border-line of 
perfidy in ita proceediuge with Bouaparte. But 


in such instances the English people, consider- « 


ing the character and principles of the foe with 
whom they had to deal, found little difficulty 
in framing a justification for the course pur- 
sued by their rulers. 
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Russia; Emperor Francia, of Austria; and 
Frederick William IIL, of Prussia. To the 
Alliance, however, nearly all the other Powers, 
except Rome, England, and France, soon ac- 
ceded. It is said that the terma of the compact 
were arranged for the most part by Alexander, 


_ ecting under the immediate inspiration of 


In other reapecta the policy of Great : 
: Paris, and was in almost constant companion- 
- ship with the prophetess. The Alliance aepired 


Britain was more honorable, more commend- 
able. As a rule, she stood stoutly to her 
time-honored principle of nop-interference in 
the affairs of other States. Nor did she, after 
Waterloo, notwithstanding ber anger and heat 
of blood, at any time assent to the project of 
the dismemberment and partition of France. 
And what is of much more importance, she de- 
clined, though strongly urged to auch a course, 
to become a party to that unholy Holy Alli- 
ance, whereby her chief partners in the last 
great struggle with Napoleon now proposed to 
direct the destinies of Europe. It may be 
profitable to the reader in this connection to 
elucidate’in brief the geuesis and character of 
the so-called Holy Alliance. 

Madame the Baroness Kridener was a 
Russian princess, born in Riga, an adventuress 
in her palmy days, and a mystic when her 
palmy days were over. From the age of 
thirteen she traveled through the principal 
cities of Europe. Her wealth was great, her 
accomplishments many. At length princes 
and kings hecame her playfellows, and, in 
some sense, her toys. After 1803 she resided 
mostly in Paris, Afterwards she returned to 
Riga, und devoted herself to religious mys- 
ticism. Again at Paris, in 1814, we find her 
in her salon, receiving the visits of monarchs. 
She became a prophetess—the Cassandra of the 
modern Ilium. She foretold the vicissitudes 
of the last year of the Napoleonic régime. 
Alexander of Russia met her at Heilbronn a 
month before Waterloo, and became infatuated 
with her and her doctrines. Henceforth, for 
several years, she moved the Czar according 
to the impulse of her reverie and purpose. 
Strange that this woman should have con- 
tributed so novel a chapter to the history of 
modern Europe as that reeorded in the pages 
of the Holy Alliance! 

It was on the 26th of September, 1815, 
that the league so-called was made. The 
parties to the compact were Alexander L., of 


| political 


Madame Kriidener. The Czar was then in 


to be no Jess than a new basis for the political 
order and conduct, not only of Europe, but of 
the world. The compact assumed to be the 
application, aud we might say the codification 
and real presence, of the principles of Chris- 
tiauity considered as a means and method of 
action. Henceforth, civil govern- 
ment was to be a distinctly religious affair, 
Christian in all its sanction and proceedings. 
The States of Europe were to conduct their 
affairs on the basis of Christian amity and fel- 
lowship; and we, the hereditary princea of 
Christendom, are to be the patriarchs and 
fathers of the people. It might be difficult to 
know to what extent the royal figure-heads 
who completed and signed the Alliance were 
self-deceived in respect to the nature and in- 
evitable tendencies of their agreement. But 
the whole philosuphical meaning and purport 
of the compact might well be summed up in 
the one dreadful word-—deapotiam. 

The three monarchs signed the Alliance in 
September of 1815. But the contents of the 
agreement were not known to Europe until 
the 2d of February, 1816, when the paper 
was published in full in the Frankfort Journal, 
One of the special features of the instrument 
was that by which all membera of the Bona- 
parte family were to be forever excluded, not 
only from the throne of France, but from all 
the sovereignties of Europe. The monarchs 
were very sincere in their project, as we shall 
hereafter seo, in their conduct towards the re- 
publican and revolutionary movements of 
1820-24. The Republicans of Naples and 
Piedmont, of Spain, and of France herself, shall 
feel, in full force, the resulta of the scheme 
contrived by Kriidener and Alexander. Not 
until the latter has been called to his account— 
not until fifteen years have passed away and a 
new revolution in France shall have driven the 
Elder Branch of the House of Bourbon into 
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perpetual exile—shall the effects of the Holy | mental theories which he inherited and assidu- 
Alliance sink into the earth and disappear. ously cultivated to the close of his reign. 

To the everlasting credit of Great Britain © Owing tw his recurring paroxysms of insanity, 
be it eaid, that she had no part or lot in the « that rei y be said te have ended with the 
compact. She stood out against all blandish- . eatablishment of the Regency in 1811. George 
‘ments. No inducements could be offered, no | Augustus Frederick, Prince of Wales, became 
motive suggeated, to seduce her from her im- | Kegent in consequence of his father’s malady, 
memorial policy of non-interference in the af- | and by the act of Parliament. It is a notice- 
fairs of foreign Statea. George Canning, at : able fact in the history of England that the 
that time British Minister of Foreign Affaire, | Heir-Apparent to the throne nenrly always, 
sought with all his might and influence to | during his miuority, and up to the time af his 
counteract the effects of the hypocritical com- | accession, adopta the political principles and 
pact by which it was sought to combine the | espouses the cause of the Opposition. The 











WINDSOR CASTLE. 


leaders of the party, s-called, have always 
adopted the policy of seducing the Prince, if 
possible, from the political principles of the 
reigning king. This was true especially of the 
Prince Regent, who, in hia younger years, 
fell under the dominion of the Whiga. He 


powers of Europe in a universal family des- 
potism. 
‘No adequate idea can be acquired of the 
political and civil history of Great Britain in 
‘the petiod inimediately succeeding the Na- 
poleonic wars without taking into consideration 
the character of the reigning dynasty. The | sought the society of his father’s opponents in 
first two princes of the line of Hanover-Bruns- ' Parliament, and was initiated by Fox and 
wick had been foreigners—Germans, speaking © Sheridan, not only into the principles and 
the German tongue, understanding but Jittle : practices of the Whig sanctum, but also into 
of the genius and tendency of English institu- | the social excesses and vices of which those 
tions. With the accession of George III., . leaders were the eany chiefs, 
however, a new era opened up, a new policy It was under this Regency that the inter- 
on the part of the young snd popular sov- / national crisis of 1815 was reached and broken 
ereign. It is not the place in which to review | on the plain of Waterloo. However great the 
the reign of George III., to note the govern- | glory that came to England hy that event, it 
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could hardly lt said that the military spien- : Castle. We may here pause for a moment to 
dors of the time focused near the throne. The | notice the character and disposition of his suc- 
! cessor, George IV. 


madness of the nominal king was heightened 





by his blindness, and on the 29th of January, | George Augustus Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
1820, he passed away, being then in the eighty- | who now acceded to the throne, with the title 
second year of his age, and the sixtieth of | of George IV., was the first of the nine sons 
his reign. His body was laid away with | of George III. From his birth he had been 
funeral pomp in the royal vaults at Windsor | noted for his comeliness of person. He had 
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an eare of carriage and a grace of manner 
whieh gained for him at av early age the so- 
briquet of ‘‘the Gentleman George ;” but long 
before he reached his majority it wax known, 


. not only to England, but to all Europe, that * 
the veneering of accomplishments which in- ‘ 


cased the Heir Apparent waa only a trane- 
parent gloss through which al! manner of 
vices and excesses played hide-and-go-seek 
within. The story of the Prince’s life can not 
be repeated on the pages of respectable litera- 
ture. He plunged at will into the whirl of 
all vicious excitement. He did not stop short 
of the groesest profligacy; and to this he added 
the habit of falsehood t an extent that made 
hie name proverbial. Even his plighted faith 
could not be trusted. The political azitations 
in the midst of which he waa nurtured, and 
which might have well provoked the highest 
powers of hie mind, had to him no attractions. 
Schooled in everything that Fox and Sheridan 
had taught him iv his youth, he flung him- 
self at full length into the pool of vice, and 
rejoiced in it as though it were a sea-bath in 
summer. At last he fell in love with Mre, 
Fitzherbert, who had been twice a widow at 
the age of twenty-five. Him she led on until 
she drew him into # private marriage, which 
became the scandalum mazimum of the age. 
The nation was in 2 turmoil over the event. 
Fox, misled by the Prince as to the facts in 
the case, went openly to the House of Com- 
mons and denounced the story as a malicious 
falsehood. The Prince's salary was raised from 
fifty thousand pounds to sixty thousand, and 
Parliament gave him a hundred and sixty-one 
thousand pounds to discharge his debts; in- 
duced thereto by the falsehood which Fox had 
given to the House of Commons. 

But the atory of the Prince's personal life 
need not be pursned. On coming to the throne 
in 1820, it was expected that a Whig ministry 
would be at ance called to the conduct of af- 
fairs. But the king dealt doubly with those 
who had been his friends, and sought, by 
means of s coulition, to make easy sailing 
through a sea of political apathy. He had 
already adopted the same policy during the 
Regency. He disliked George Canning, to 
whoee energy of character rauch of the success 
of the British Government during the Revolu- 
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he doubted that the king’: unfriendliness and 
the indiaposition of Canning to take part in 
the Parliamentary proceedings against Queen 
Caroline, induced the statesman’ temporary 
withdrawal from the Miniatry. 

During the greater part of the reign of 
George IV. the Government. was conducted 
under the winisteriu) leadership of Earl Liver- 
pool, The latter had acceded to office 
after the assassination of Perceval, in| 1812; 
and he remained at the head of the Cabinet 
until 1827, when his declining health com- 
pelled him to retire. It wax, however, to the 
energy, we might say the onecrupulous vigor, 
of the Marquis of Londonderry, better known 
ar Lord Castlereagh, that the auceess of the 
home management of Great Britain must be 
attributed at thie epoch, The latter statesman 
had become leader of the House of Commons 
ns early as 1812. He became the guiling 
spirit of the foreign policy of the Goverument 
during the last years of the Napoleonic era, and 
for fully a decade remained in the ascendant. 
He it was who represented the king at the 
second Treaty of Paria, and signed the com- 
pact of peace in 1815. He was, perhaps, 
the only one of the great political leadera of 
his time who remained in the favor of the 
Prince Regent, ax he had been always in favor 
with George III. He was the pereonal ad- 
viser of the new king, and traveled abroad 
with him into Hanover, in October of 1821, 
meeting there, in International discussion, the 
Prince Metternich. This, however, was the 
end of his career. Caxtlereagh’s intellect gave 
way under the pressure of overwork and » 
highly nervous organization, and on the 12th of 
August, 1822, he committed suicide with his 
penknife. 

The general character of the history of 
England, in the period from 1815 to 1825, 
can not be understood without the survey of 
the whole of Europe. After the treaty of 
Vienna, Great Britain shared somewhat in the 
exhaustion, not to say the apathy, which 
supervened in all parts of the Continent. The 
passions—political, social, military, govern- 
mental—which had flamed and roared around 
the squares of Wellington, subsided into an 
almost absolute quiet in the five ensuing years. 
Despotic governments were, for the time, easily 
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rushing back into the vacuum about the | 
thrones of their ancestors, fonnd, for a 
brief season, 28 comfortable seats as any kings 
had occupied since the Middle Ages. I 

But the haleyon epoch of Bourbonism was | 
of sburt duration. No more than half a dec- ‘ 
ade elapsed after the battle of Waterloo until : 
the flames of revolution, caught from the 
great conflagration in France, began to shoot | 
up in little jets in almost every country of 
Western Europe. This revival of the revolu- 
tionary spirit, however, did not seriously ap- 
pear in England. Her insular position, and 
the spirit of her people and institutions, were 
alike unfavorable to the political insurrections 
which, at this epoch, broke out in nearly all 
the Latin States. 

But Great Britain could by no means avoid 
constant connection with the affairs of the 
Continent, The first foreign entanglement of 
the British Government after the treaty of 
Vienna, sprang from the necessity under | 
which the Government found itself to resist 
and resent the work of the Holy Alliance in 
the Spanish Peninsula. Of ali the restored { 
sovereigna, none settled back into his seat more 
comfortably than did Ferdinand VIL, of 
Spain. The methods of government which 
were reinstituted belonged, in that country, to 
the sixteenth century rather than to the nine- 
teenth. The opposition of the liberal party 
was unavailing to check the abuses and ex- 
travagance of the reign. Finally, in 1819, 
the Spanish king, in order to replenish his 
wasted exchequer, sold Florida to the United 
States. Presently a revolt broke out at Cadiz. 
The insurrection spread; the peasants of the 
‘provinces rose in arma, and, in 1822, the pop- 
wlar movement resulted in the election of the 
patriot Riego as President of the Cortes. 

Such was the condition of affaire when the 
eause of Ferdinand was espoused by the Holy 
Alliance. France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
took the astounding course of formal armed 
intervention in the affaira of Spain. Nothing 
could be more cheering to the political optimist 
than to see Great Britain in this emergency 
turning squarely about, and in the very face 
of her recent allies protesting by the resolute 
mouth of Canning against the Spanish inter 
vention. Though her protest was unavailing 
for the time, it nevertheless served the pur- 





j strikingly manifested. 
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pose of a warning against such work in the 
future, and pointed with a menacing index to 
the downfall of the Alliance, 

This complication of England relative to 
Spain had not been unraveled until the king- 
dom became profoundly interested in the 
affairs of Greece. Here again the leaning of 


’ the British Nation, not radical, but ever in- 


clining to the side of political liberty, was 
It is not the place to 
recount the fortunes of the Greek Revolution 
which broke out in 1821, and again in 1824, 
It is sufficient to note that the attitude of 
Great Britain was consistent with her record. 
In vo country did the society of the Phil- 
hellenes find so congenial a seat as in England. 
The Government confronted Turkey; and Mr. 
Canning, no leas than Lord Byron and other 
British patriots, atood stoutly for the inde- 
pendence of the Greeks. While the monarcha 
of the Continent feared the rising of the 
Greeke as another eruption of that fearful 
democracy which had jostled so many from 
their thrones, Great Britain deliberately pro- 
moted the cause of Grecian liberty. This 
policy waa persistently adhered to until the 
summer of 1827, when the situation of affairs 
in the East led to the appointment of ambas- 
sadors by Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
to consider the questions at issue. A confer 
ence was held in London in the beginning of 
July, and on the 6th of that month a com- 
pact was signed, in accordance with which the 
natious concerned would proceed to terminate 
the Turco-Grecian War. A joint expedition 
was fitted out, consisting of English, French, 
and Russian vessels, and sent into the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The object in view was to compel the Sul- 
tan to grant an armistice pending the determi- 
nation of the conditions of peace. The allied 
armament reached the Bay of Navarino on the 
20th of October. The Sultan promptly and 
emphatically declined the mediation of the 
Powers, and the issue came at once to the 
arbitrament of battle. Meanwhile, Ibrabim 
Pazha received large reinforcements from 
Egypt, and was ordered to put down the 
Greek insurrection at every hazard. 

The captains of the allied fleete, however, 
had received orders net to permit the further 


\ destruction of the Greek insurgents. The com- 
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manders of the squadron therefore bore down + 
upon the Turkish Admiral, who had taken hie | 
position at the bottum of the Bay of Navarino, | 
where a battle was opened by a discharge from 

the Turkish guns. The conflict became gen- 

eral and continued furiously for four hours, | 
when the workd was done. The equadron | 
of the Ottomans waa blown to fragments. { 
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In that year he became Home Secretary of 
England, in which relation be was called upon, 
first of all, to administer coércive measures 
for the discontent of Ireland. In that country 
already, and in the House of Commons, a 
strong sentiment was developing for Cathotic 
emancipation; and, for the time, Peel waa con- 
strained by bis vffice, and perhape by his con- 





BATTLE OF RAVARINO. 


Scarvely anything remained but the déris of | victions, to lead the opposition to this move- 


ships floating on the agitated sea. Thus bya 
single stroke the Greek crisis was ended, and 
. the way prepared for a permanent settlement 
of affairs in the East. 

‘We may here pause for a moment to speak 
of, at least, one of the great measures of 
Bir Robert Peel. That stateaman entered the 
enfeebled ministry of Lord Liverpool in 1822. 


ment. On this question he was defeated in 
the House of Commons in 1825, and sought 
to retire from the Ministry; but hia services 
eould not well be spared. He soon found » 
work more in accord with his faculties and 
spirit, in reforming and humanizing the crimi- 
nal code of Great Britain. The history of 
thie reform constitutes of itself a chapter in 
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the evolution of English civilization—a chapter 
which would reach back for its material to the 
times of the Pagan ascendency in the British 
Islands, and would draw to itself from the 


Middle Ages, and subeequently, a great part © 


of English history. The reader of the present 
age is aware, in the light of a dim apprehen- 
sion, that the bottom principles of English 
Jaw, especially on its criminal side, were de- 
duced from the customs of barbarism; but he 
cun hardly be aware of the extent to which 
all the elements of that barbarism continued 


vital in the code of Great Britain down to the ; 


close of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

The cruel savagery expressed in that code 
can hardly be described in language It 
would require an artist’s brush, and the blood- 
dripping canvases of a great gallery, to reveal 
the cruel scheme of the criminal law under 
which the English race groaned from age to 
age, aud from which the inveterate con- 
eervatiam of that people forbade them to 
be delivered. As late as a time within 
the memory of men yet living, the offenses 
still punishable by death under the statute law 
of England were innumerable. If, in the last 
yeara of the Napoleonic era, the death penal- 
ties due, under the jurisprudence of the king- 
dom, had been inflicted as the law demanded, 
the highways of the kingdom would have been 
well-nigh a continuous gibbet, and a large 
percentage of the people hangmen by profession. 
Out of the very necessity of things, the judges 
bad been driven to the continuous use of 
respite, in order to avoid the death penalties 
which they were obliged to pronounce from 
day to day. At every amizes, large numbers 
of criminals, whose lives had been demanded 
by the law for petty offenses, many of which 
have now ceased to be criminal at all, were 
respited by the judges because of the sheer 
impracticability of continuous executions. And 
yet, under this shocking condition of affzirs— 
such was the profound hypocrisy of the age— 
the law-making and law-administering powers 
of Great Britain stood stubbornly against 
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of almost all criminals brought to the bar of 
justice lay at the merey of the court. As 
jate as 1807 the theft of a pocket-handker- 
chief from the person was still 2 capital of- 
fense. If a soldier or a mariner, 60 unfortu- 
nate as not to have a pass from the magistrate 
or the commanding officer, durst beg for bread 
enough to keep him alive until he might reach 
his post, his life was demanded by the law. 
Nor might any elaboration of details ade- 
quately represent the revolting cruelties of the 
system of jurisprudence which was still main- 
tained and practiced to the close of the reign 
of George III. s 

Tt was in the firat years of the present cen- 
tury that that great legal reformer, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, appeared in Parliament, and under- 
took the work of reforming the English crimi- 
nal code. To him, perhape more than to any 
other Englishman, must be ascribed the con- 
ception of the great task of re¥stablishing the 
criminal jurisprudemce of Great Britain on a 
new basis of tolerable humanity. The reader 
will readily recall the fact that in France the 
reform of the criminal code had been glori- 
ouely accomplished in the last decade of the 
preceding century amidst the flame and roar 
of revolution. He must aleo remember that 
it wae from Mirabeau, that titan of destruction 
and reform, that Sir Samuel Romilly derived 
the larger part of thoee humane principles of 
which he became the advocate and expounder 
in the House of Commons. What, therefore, 
must have been his chagrin when, after bav- 
ing managed to secure the repeal of the stat- 
ute of 8 Elizabeth, chap. 4, whereby petty 
theft was made a capital offense, he was obliged 
year after year to see his bills for the aboli- 
tion of other equally sanguinary statutes 
thrown out of the Houee of Lords, rejected 
with disdain by the statesmen and publicists 
of his time, and himself viewed askance as 
the enemy of society! 

The work of Sir Samuel Romilly wae taken 
up and carried into the intellectual world by 
the distinguished scholar and juriet, Sir James 
Mackintosh. Him the versatile Macaulay has 


every effurt at reform, hugging the barbaric ; chosen to call ‘‘the father of English jurispru- 


abuses which they had received from a pagan 
ancestry, as though those abuses were the 
very palladium of English liberty. 
At the epoch of which we speak, the lives 
. 


| 


dence.” Mackintosh, however, was a scholar 
and thinker rather than a parliamentarian ; 
and however grest and ealutary his work mey 
have been in reforming the mind of Great 
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Britain, his influence on the crimiual code was 
but feeble and indirect. 


Such was the status _ 


of affairs when the asceudency of Sir Robert - 
Peel became an acknowledged fact in the : 


British Parliament. 

The temper and temperament of Sir Robert 
were well adapted to the work which he now 
received from the hands of Homilly and 
Mackintosh, and which he was destined to 
carry forward triumphantly. That work was 
completed, or at least begun, in five principal 
Acts which Peel introduced into Parliament, 
and which he defended on the 9th of March, 
1826, in one. of the most able and effective 
speeches of the century. The formulation of 
the new principles of jurisprudence was the 
work of Peel’s hand and brain; but the 
principles of the reform he had received from 
his predecessors, His great strength and 
capacity as a legislator lay in his ebility—his 
power almost unrivaled—of gathering the 
essentials of other men’s creations, and of 
giving thereto the form and force of statute 
Jaw. 

‘We may not suppose that the reform of 
the English code, to which we have here 
given considerable space, was by any meana 
complete and final under the work of the 
statesmen and publicists above referred to. It 
is indeed out of the queation that anything 
should be complete and final in the legislation 
and jurisprodence of England. A race of 
people who out of the nature of their own 
feelings derive little—almost nothing—from 
abstract reason, and everything from ex- 
perievce and tentative movements in this 
direction and in that, must needs march in the 
rear of a people like the French, who are 
nothing if not rational. But at the same time, 
the English people, though their progress is 
slow and tortuous, march securely, and rarely 
lose by relapse and retrogression what they 
have once gained under the law of experience. 

‘We here come to one of those ever-recur- 
ring ministerial crisea in which the civil history 
of England so much abounds. The year 1827 
marked the limit on Lord Liverpool’s ascend- 
ency. The Premier fell sick, and through his 
illness, rather than by inefficiency, his Ministry 
was broken up. In this emergency George 
Canning was sent for by the king, and placed 
at the head of the Government. But Sir 
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Rubert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, and 
other lending Tories, refused to support the 
new Premier, and Canning was obliged to 
solicit the support of the Whigs, Peel had 


: already become the rival of Canning, aud to 





this, rather than te any 
poliey of the two etatesn their separation 
aust be attributed. Canning, however, did not. 
long live te hold the dubious sscendency 
which he had reached. In August, 1827, he 
died; and in the following January a new 
Ministry was constituted under the leadership 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

Another death, occurring at nearly the 
same time with that of Canning, had an im- 
portant influence on the course of the reign- 
ing dynasty. Frederick, Duke of York and 
Albany, second son of George II. 1 heir 
to the crown after the reigning king, died, 
and his title and right were transferred to the 
Duke of Clarence, who was destined soon to 
accede to the throne as William IV. Jt was 
one of those circumstances above the will and 
purpose of man, by which the European 
dynasties have been so frequently deflected 
into unforeseen chaunels, producing many 
times anomalous results and compiications in 
the royal families. 

The Duke of Wellington was induced to 
accept the office of Premier by the solicitations 
of the king. At the time of his accemion to 
office, the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts was already pending in the Honse of 
Commons. The measure was violently opposed 
by the Tories; but Wellington, to the great 
disappointment of many of bis political follow- 
ers, advised the House of Lords not to offer 
further resistance to a measure which must ul- 
timately prevail, and the act was accordingly 
carried. Tt was soon found, however, that 
even this concession could not secure the re- 
tention of the Liberal elements in the Cabinet. 
A quarrel broke out between the duke and 
Huskiason, and the Liberals withdrew from 
the Ministry. It wan believed that the cause 
of Catholic emancipation would now be per- 
manently checked; but the election of O’Con- 
nell, in 1828, proved conclusively, even to 
Wellington and Peel, that that cause must in- 
evitably prevail. It was seen that further re- 
sistance to the removal of the cruel disabilities 
to which the Catholics had long been sub- 
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jected, would leail to turmoil and violence, if | mese, would, sooner or later, bring the 
not to civil war, in the kingdom. | two nations into conflict. It was on the 

But, before beginning an account of the | north-eastern frontier of Bengal that the op- 
measures by which Catholic emancipation was | posing powers at length came together in hos- 
finally effected, we may here turn briefly from ! tility. The Burmese wore, at that time, mak- 
the consideration of affairs in the home Gov- | ing war on Assam, and it was in resistance 
ernment of Great Britain to speak of the | of this movement that the British, in East 
foreign relations of the kingdom. To this dec- | India, opposed a barrier of force. 









ade, namely, the third of the century, belongs After some deaultory fighting, war wae de- 
the history of the extension of British terri- | clared, in February of 1824. An expedition 
tory aud domination in the East by the con- | was sent out from India, under command of 
quest of Burmah. Jt might have been fore- | Commodore Grant and Sir Archibald Camp- 
eecn that, in the nature of things, the estab- | bell. In May of 1824 the armament entered 
Ushment, and the extension, of the British | the Irawadi River, and came before the Bur- 
power in India, and the well-known war- | mese city of Rangoon. War now broke out 
like and aggressive disposition of the Bur- | in earnest, the British gradually penetrating 
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into the interior, the Burmese, with their half- 
barbarous methods of warfare, falling back be- 
fore the invaziun. Bandvola, General of the 
Burmeze army, collected a force of sixty 
thousand men, and, in the latter part of 1824, 
fought several battles with the British army. 
about five thousand strong, in which the latter, 
though so greatly inferior in numbers, were 
nearly always victorious. On the 2d of April, 
in the following year, the city of Donabew 
was taken by Sir Archibald, and here Ban- 
doola waa killed. Later, in the same month, 
Prome was captured by the British, and, on 
the 17th of September, an armistice was con- 
cluded for a month. 

Later in the year, an army of sixty thou- 
sand men advanced against the British from 
Ava, the capital. But the latter held out 
under repeated attacks, in none of which were 
the Burmese more than partially successful. 
A decisive battle was fought on the Ist of De- 
cember, and negotiations for peace were im- 
mediately opened. It was soon fouud, how- 
ever, that the Burmese were insincere, and 
hostilities broke out more violently than ever. 
To January of 1826, Sir Archibald Campbell 
advanced on Ava, the Burmese capital. On 
the 9th of February, a decisive battle was 
fought near the ancient city of Pagan-Myo, in 
which the British were completely victorious. 
The defeated enemy now came quickly to 
terms, though many acta of violence and hos- 
tility still told of the unsettled condition of 
affaira in the country. The Treaty of Yau- 
dabo put an end to the war, and became the 
basis of the large accession of territory known 
as British Burmah. The Burmese sovereign 
was obliged to give up Aracan, together with 
the provinces of Mergui, Tavoy, and Yea; to 
yield all of his claims to the kingdom of As- 
gam and the contiguous States, and to pay a 
large indemnity for the expenses of the war. 
The strength, vigor, and resistless impact of 
the British power borne on the vehicle of Sir 
Archibald’s small army against an ancient and 
populous kingdom, more than ten thousand 
miles distant from the seat of the English 
Government, was but another illustration of 
the vitality and enterprise of that warlike race 
which has fastened the crooked flukes of its 
anchors under the chalky walls of the British 
Islands. 
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Returning to the home affairs of the king- 
dom, we may properly present in this con- 
nection some fuller account of the agitation 
which now arose relative to the penal disabil- 
ities under which the Roman Catholics of 
England and Ireland had been placed by the 
Act of Union. Now it was that the great agi- 
tater aud reformer, Daniel O'Connell, ap- 
peared on the svene, and began, with vehe- 
ment invective and unanswerable argument, to 
demand the removal of the penalties aguinst 
bis Catholic countryme: He ituted 1 au- 
ciety called the Catholic Association, snl] at 
first, but growing slowly to larger proportions, 
and spreading to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. In 1828 he was clected fur Clare 
to the House of Commons, an event which 
foretold the success of the cause which he ad- 
vocated. A measure enthotying hie principles 
of reform was introduced aud carried through 
the House of Conimons against the must irene 
uous opposition; but the bill was rejected in 
the House of Lords. The excitement ruse to 
such a pitch as to endanger the peace of the 
country; and in Ireland the fires of civil war 
smouldered, ready to burst into flame. In 
1828 the repeal of the Text and Corporntion 
Acts, which had been in force since the time 
of Charles H1., was, as we have said, curried 
through Parliament, in a bill introduced for 
that purpose hy Lord John Rumell. 

Tt was believed by the od that ao great 
a@ concession as was implied in thik measure 
would satisfy the Catholics and bring quiet to 
the Kingdom. But the event proved other- 
wise. With the triumphant election of O'Con- 
nell to Parliament, the agitation broke out 
anew. It was claimed thnt the reformatory 
measures thus far promoted hud been intended 
to favor only the Protestant Dissenters of 
Great Britain, aud that nothing short of the 
removal of the legal disabilities of the Catho- 
Ties would suffice. It was clearly in defiance 
of the statute forbidding the admission of 
Bomanists to Parliament that O'Connell was 
elected to that body. The crisis was reached 
when the time came for the Irish agitator 
to take his seat in the House of Commons. 
The Ministry, backed by the Protestant clubs 
which had been formed in most parts of the 
Kingdom, determined to exclude O'Connell 
from his place. When this project was known, 
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party animosity was fanned to a white heat. { ing as little interest in the affairs of the king. 
The public became so convulsed that an appeal ~ The latter was taken seriously ill early in the 


to arme seemed inevitable, unless the Govern- 
ment should yield. It was in the face of this 
alarming condition of affairs that the Ministry, 
at the opening of the Parliamentary session 
of 1829, was obliged to retreat. It was per 
ceived by the Tory leaders that it would be 
better for the Government to bring forward a 
bill of their own motion to relieve the Catho- 
lies of their disabilities than to be driven to 
such a course by the impending revolution. 
In accordance with this prudential scheme, 
as bill was at once prepared, which had the 
effect of arousing all the deep-seated preju- 
dices of the Kingdom. The Tory Ministers 
were denounced as traitors, not only to their 
party, but to the Constitution of Great Brit- 
ain. Many of the extreme partieans refused 
to follow their leaders further in the direction 
of reform. The Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel became the objects of bitter dislike 
to the Ultra-Tories, and the latter statesman 
was actually defeated for reélection by the 
Dniversity of Oxford. Nevertheless, on the 
13th of April, 1829, the REEF Bru was 
passed, and for the first time in one hundred 
and fifty years the Roman Catholic subjects 
of Great Britain were made equal before the 
law with the other people of the Kingdom. 
Henceforth the discrimination against them 
extended no further than to their exclusion 
from the offices of Regent, Viceroy of Ireland, 
and Lord Chancellor of the Kingdom.’ 
George IV., who had personally resisted to 
the last the recent measures of reform, was 
correspondingly humiliated at his own and the 
defeat of his Tory Ministry. His health was 
already greatly enfeebled. He presently re- 
tired from the public gaze, and sought seclu- 
sion in the shades of Windsor Castle. The 
worn-out debauchee took no further interest in 
public affairs, and the public responded by tak- 


' By a strange coincidence the venerable Cathe- 
dral of York, the pride of the Church of Engiand, 
was almost destroyed hy fire at the very time 
when the triumphant Catholics were hailing the 
pasaage of the Relief Bill through Parliament. It 
seemed that the violence done to the Mother 
Church by Henry VIII. and the Reformers of 
the Sixteenth Century. was about to be avenged 
by the concurrent ravages of party strife and the 
devouring elements. . 


! 
| 


year, and died on the 26th of June, 1830. 
The Duke of Wellington, who was not want- 


: ing in power of personal analyeis, and was no 


flatterer of men, living or dead, summed up 
the qualities of the deceased monarch as fol- 
lowa: ‘‘He was the most extraordinary com- 
pound of talent, wit, buffoonery, obstinacy, 
and good-feeling—in short, a medley of the 
most opposite qualities, with a great prepon- 
derance of good—that I ever saw in any char 
acter in my life.” Of his reign, however, 
though short and little distinguished for glory, 
it may be said that hardly any other decade in 
the history of England has been more marked 
for the many practical reforms which it wit- 
nessed, for the advance of all liberal senti- 
mente in society and State, and for the dif- 
fusion abroad of more humanizing tendencies, 
than was the otherwise feeble and unsteady 
reign of George IV. 

The late king left no legitimate children to 
inherit his title and crown.’ His brother, the 
Duke of York and Albany, was long since dead. 
The next elder of hia brothera was Willism 
Henry, Duke of Clarence, who now acceded 
to the throne, with the title of Wimisam IV. 
He had been a sailor in his boyhood, serving 
with distinction under Admirals Digby, Rod- 


1 An for Queen Caroline, she also had gone to 
the land where shameless persecution could no 
longer assail her. She had, after the infamous 
trial to which she had been subjected in the 
House of Lords, been permitted to resume her 
title of Queen, but was forbidden to enter Weat- 
minster Hall on the day of her husband's corona- 
tion. It was the death-stab in the woman’s 
‘bosom; she pined for nineteen days, and yielded 
her shattered life to the elements. Even this was 
not the end of the dark fatality that overhung her 
career, Her daughter, the Princess Charlotte An- 
gneta, was wedded, in 1816, to Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, afterwards king of the Belgians, but on 
the 6th of November in the following year ahe 
died in the agonles of child-birth—an'‘event that 
‘wrung from the stern soul of Byron one of hie 
sublimest stanzas: : 

Pearants bring forth in mafety! Can it be, 

‘O thou that wert so happy, so adored! 

‘Those who weep uot for Kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom’s heart grown heavy, cewe to hoard. 
Her many griefe for om; for she had poured 

‘Her ortsons for thes, and o’et thy head 
Behel her Iris! ‘Thou, too, lonely Jord 

And desolate consort—vainly wart thon wad! 

‘The husband of a year, the father of the dead ! 
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ney, and Nelson. But during the reign of his ‘ 
brother he had lived the life of a private gen- 
tleman at Bushy Park. Unfortunately, the 
life of William had not been such as to juz 
tify any hopes that might be entertained of 
reforming and redeeming the general charac- , 
ter which was now borne 
throughout Europe by 
the princes of Hanover- 
Brunswick. Some i 
of the moral and polit- 
ical principles by which 
the new king was likely 
to be guided may be had 
from 4 scrutiny of his 
conduct while a member 
of the House of Lords. 
While sitting in that 
body, he had defended 
the recklesaness, the ex- 
travagance, and de- 
bauchery of his brother, 
the Priuce Regent. He 
bad spoken in favor of 
the Bill of Divorcement, 
by which that alleged 
gentleman proposed to 
put away forever from 
her royni seat und in- 
heritauce the unfortu- 
nate Queen Oarvline. 
He had denounced the 
proposed emancipation 
of the laves, as against 
the laws of justice and 
the interests of human- 
ity. In his private life 
his relationa were hardly 
more well-timed and re- 
spectable than those of 
his brother, the Regent. 
He had become enatn- 
ored with a certain Mrs, 
Jordan, an actress by 
profession, with whom 
he lived for nearly twenty years, the union 
being broken off at last for merely political i 
reasons. En 1818 he had taken in marriage ° 
Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, who, in course of 

time, obtained « great influence over her ensy- © 
going husband. But no family sprang from 

the Prince’s legitimate marriage, and he was : 












* dom was rife. 
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destined to be left at the end of hie reign, as 
hia brother George 1V. had been, without an 
heir capable of inheriting the crown. 

William TV. come to the throne at a time 
when the agitat’ 
lative and ndn 








CATHEDRAL OF YORK. 


It seemed at this epoch that 
the energies of the nation, long consuming 
themeelves in war, had turned suddenly against 
the rough harriers and impediments to civil 
liberty, which the Middie Ages had entailed 
on modern England, No sooner had the 
Catholic yuestion been settled by the couces- 
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sion of the rights which had been withheld 
from that large body of British subjects since 
the times of the Restoration, than another 
question of still more vital importance was 
presented to the English people. This was the 
question of a reform of the British Parliament, 
particularly of that part of the system which 
related to the basis of representation in the 


WILLIAM TV. 


House of Commons. In times past thia basis 
had been determined rather by landed estates 
than hy population; but the whole growth of 
the civil polity of England had been in the 
direction of an enlargement of popular righta— 
a drifting away from those feudal ideas upon 
which representation had so long been founded. 

The history of the evolution of the British 
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Parliament would, in its details and philosophy, 
involve the greater part of the history of the En- 
glish-speaking race. Originally, the House of 
Lords bad been deduced from the Witenage- 
mét of the Saxon kings. The Witenagemdt 
was, at first, an assemblage of the great men— 
literally, the wise men—whom the sovereign 
was wont to call into council. I¢ was an as 
semblage of the Witen, or Wise 
Men, of the Kingdom. It con- 
sisted of temporal lords, of earls, 
of dukes, of barons, of archbish- 
ops, and bishops, and abbots, 
brought together, and constitut- 
ing a body of magnates, from 
whom the king was wont to seek 
advice and support iu times of 
trouble. The House of Commons 
had arisen from a very different 
source, and had been of slower 
development. Its origin is to be 
sought in the Anglo-Saxon moots, 
or meetings, consisting, at firat, 
of such voluntary assemblages of 
freemen as might be essential to 
the welfare of the tribe. The 
first of the moots was the town- 
moot, which included the assem- 
bled freemen and cultivators of 
the folk-lands, gathered together 
to regilate the civil affairs of their 
township, their village, or parish. 
Next came the burg-moot, being 
an assemblage of the principal 
men of the burgh, for the pur- 
pose of administering municipal 
affairs, The hendred-moot had a 
still more important place in the 
English system. It comprised the 
reeves and chief freemen gathered 
from the several townships and 
burghs within the limits of the 
so-called Hundred. Above this 
assembly was the shiremoot. It 
was a body gathered from the shire or county, 
having an ealderman for its president, aud ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over the several hundreds 
comprised within the shire. The body waa 
composed of a reeve and four freemen from 
every hundred. Its membera can hardly be 
said to have been elected, at least not by such 
methoda as would constitute a modern elec- 
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tion. 
by the common voice, and by methods which 
had in them the germ of a true election. 

In many emergencies it became desirable 
for the medisval kings of England to catt 
not only the Great Council or Home of 
Lords, but alzo the Commons—thnt is, repre 
sentatives from the various moots above 
described—to assist and support the sovercign 
in his wars, and to give him counsel in the 
general affairs of his government. The student 
of history will readily recall the fact that the 
Commons of the Western European kingdoms 
were, in the times of which we speak, an ex- 
tremely modest, folk, very little disposed to in- 
terfere in the affairs of state, timid in all 
political mattere, slow to convene even at the 
sovereign’s call, and meek in his presence. In 
England, however, on account of the peculiar 
structure of society, the Commons grew into 
greater prominence than in any other country. 
A burgess or middle class rprang up, in whose 
hands much wealth was at length necumulated, 
They it was who henceforth must, in large 
measure, furnish the revenues of the King- 
dom. As a consequence, the English Com- 
mons were more frequently called by the 
king to assist him with their presence and 
their means. For several centuries there was 
au approximation between the two Houses of 
Parliament. But at length the growth of 
the Commons alarmed both the king and the 
lords, and in the reign of Edward III. the 
two Houses were formally separated. The 
organization of ench became more definite, 
and each henceforth pursued its independent 
lines of development. 

The reader may perceive, in the situation 
here prepared, the elements of that great con- 
flict by which, at the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the monarchy and aristocracy 
of England were for a while subverted. In 
the Second Revolution, of 1688, the House of 
Commons was again triumphant. It became 
the most powerful and regular legislative body 
in all Christendom, But the point of peculiar 
interest to the student of history is that the 
old barbaric constitution of the Commons had 
been, through all stages of the evolution, 
preserved as the fundamental basis of the 
House. Such was the astonishing conservatism 
of the English race that the abuses which had 
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| advantages of the organization. 
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But they were sent to the various moots | flowed down in the stream of popular govern- 


ment were preserved along with the uses and 
Aye, more; 
the ubuses of the system wore hugged and 
embraced with as much fervor as were the 
true principles of progress, enlightenment, and 
freedom which constituted the vital part of 
the Parliamentary system of government. 

At length, however, the gradual growth 
and diffusion of political enlightenment made 
it impossible for abusive part of the aya 
tem longer to survive. This crisis was reached 
in the beginning of the fourth decade of the 
present century. The reformatory spirit was 
alrendy abroad in the Kingdom. The offort 
to repeal the more obnoxious of’ the dimbilities 
which had long been imposed on the Catholics 
made manifest the abuses which were inter- 
ingled and blended with the very structure 
of the House of Conunons; and no sooner had 
the repeal been passed, than the reforming 
party turned upon the Houpe itself, with the 
determination to exorcise the evils under 
which that great body was Inboring as the 
gogerning force of England, 

The very foundation had to he hrokon up. 
It was perceived that the vice wan deep-seated, 
reaching down to the very basix on whieh the 
House of Commons rested. The various bor- 
oughs of the Kingdom, from which the repre- 
sentatives sitting iu the House were drawn by 
election, had been mapped out Jong ago, and, 
though the population had finctuated from side 
to side; though great communities had been 
planted where none exirtod befire; though 
other great communities had, in the mutations 
of industry, under the landed system of Great 
Britain, and in answer to the calls of commerce, 
disappeared from the places where they did ex- 
ist, the old leis of representation still pre- 
vailed; ro that the House of Commons no 
longer represented the England of the present, 
but the England of a mythical past. Large 
cities had sprung up where hitherto there wor no 
dweller. Such were Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Leeds, which, though inhahited hy teem- 
ing thousands, were absolutely unrepresented 
in Parliament. The ancient boroughs knew no 
such cities, and conservative England had thus 
far respected her ancient boroughe—must re- 
spect them still! Many old districts had he- 














: come well-nigh depopulated; but conservative 
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England still regarded her old districte—must - 
regard them still! Such, for instance, was the - 
rotten berough of Gratton. Such was the bor- . 
ough of Old Sarum, which uo longer contained . 


« eingle house, aud yet it continued to be rep- 
resented by two members of the House of Conmons. 
Sach boroughs were the su-called ** pocket” bor- 


oughe; fur they might well be carried in the ; 
pocket! Liverpool had no representative; Old 


Sarum had two representatives. At length 
the sturdy artisans of the great manufictur- 
ing towns ‘letermined no longer to endure the 
abominable niockery of representative govern- 
ment in which they, the bone aud sinew of 
England, had no part or lot. Popular Icad- 
ers at once took up the clamor. The recent 
success of the political revolt in behalf of the 


Boman Catholics furniehed the example— | 
A 


gave encouragement tu the movement. 
popular belief was diffused abrond that the 
maveinent. could but be crowned with succers. 
But against it all, the redctionary party, the 
conservative, obstructing element in British 
politics, that ancient Toryism which had 
through so large a period of British history 
controlled, or antagonized, the destinies of 
the kingdom, set themselves with the firmness 
and obstinncy of the immovable rocks in the 
Hill of Taric. 

It inppened at this particular juncturethat 
the affairs of Continental Europe tended much 
to strengthen and intensify the popular move- 
ment in England. In the very year of the 
accession of William IV. to the English 
throne, the roused-up people of France dis- 
posed of their king by o most summnry pro- 
cess, At the same time a rebellion occurred 
in Belgium, which led to the severance of that 
important power from the dominion of Hol- 
land, and the establishment of an independent 
kingdom under the rule of Leopold, of Saxe- 
Coburg, who received the crown, in July of 
1831, with the title of Leopold L, King of the 
Belgians. In these movements of the Liberals 
of the Continent, the people’s party of Eng- 
Jand was quick to discover the omens of suc- 
cess. On the other hand, the English Tories 
found in the destruction of the continental 
systems, with which they sympathized, every 
reason for distrusting popular government and 
adhering to the past. To the Liberals of 
Great Britain Louis Philippe, of France, was 
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s pleasing character to contemplate; to the 
Tories he was » menace, a specter. 

Thus it was that the great project of re- 
forming the basis of representation in the 
{ British House of Commons became the sll-ab- 
> surbing question in the first years of William 1V. 
The mensure met with the greatest opposition 
in the body to which it was directed. A 
nisterial crisis was precipitated by the fool- 
ish declaration of the Duke of Wellington 
aguinst the proposition for Parliamentary re- 
form. He was suddenly deprived of the con- 
filence of the country, aud a coiilition of the 
Whig party with thoxe who had followed the 
political fortunes of Canning was formed. 
The Wellington Ministry was dissolved, and in 
November of 1830 the king summoned Earl 
Grey to form # new Cabinet, pledged to carry 
out the reformatury policy. It is believed 
that the earl himself had but little sympathy 
with the popular cause; but he was willing, 
on assuming the leadership of the Govern- 
ment, to promote at least certain features of 
the propored Parliamentary revolution. 

The Iusvonm Bus, so-called by preéminence 
over all other Parliamentary measures having 
like purpores us their end, was accordingly 
prepared, nnd, on the 1st of March, 1831, was 
laid, by Lord John Russell, before the House 
of Commons. Then it was that “ storming 
fury rose,” such as, perhaps, was never heard 
before in that turbulent arena where eo many 
of the battles of English liberty have been 
Sought aud won. The bill passed to ite second. 
| reading, and through its second rending, by a 

majority of one vote. It was seen by the ad- 
vocates of the measure that it was destined to 
failure, aud Parliament was dissolved with an 
appeal to the country. 

The English Nation was now shaken to its 
center. A new Parliament was returned much 
more favorable to the bill than was the pre- 

' ceding. The second reading of the act was 
now carried by a majority of one hundred and 
thirty-six. The third reading was pressed, 
abd the act went triumphantly through the 
i House of Commons. Earl Grey carried the 
i bill to the Lords, where it was rejected: by 
; ® majority of forty-one. Here, then, the issue 
| was made up. The landed aristocracy of 
Great Britain planted itself equarely in the 
way of reform, and the question was whether 
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the ancient prejudices of the kingdom, repre- ; king in person, demanded of him the power 


sented in the House of Lords, would yield to 
the popular, and now overwhelming, pressure 
in the House of Commons, or whether, on the 
contrary, the popular party, bearing the ban- 
ner of reform, and backed by the decisive re- 
sults of the recent Parliamentary election, 
would be hurled back, routed, overthrown. 

It can not be doubted that the last months 
of 1880-31 witnessed in England a cnsis more 
serious and alarming than anything which had 
been known since the Revolution of 1688. 
The radical reformers and the Ultra-Tories 
were ready to decide the isaue by civil war. 
Between the extremists, however, rose the 
Grey Ministry, carrying with it the great 
moderate party of Englishmen, who, though 
determined on reform, till sought to reach 
the result by methods ehort of revolution. In 
the emergency two courses, and only two, 
were open to the Government. There was 
between the two Houses of Parliament what, 
in more recent phraseology, would be de- 
nominated a political ‘‘deadlock.” This might 
be broken either, first, by a declaration from 
the House of Commons that the assent of the 
lords was not necessary for the passage of the 
bill; or, secondly, by creating under royal 
prerogative a sufficient number of new peers 
to bear down the adverse Tory majority in the 
Upper House. Each of these methods is ob- 
jectionable in the last degree. To declare 
the assent of the House of Lords unnecessary 
was revolutionary. To create the new peers 
would be to drown the House of Lords and 
destroy its distinctive character. With much 
reluctance it was determined by the Ministry, 
on the let of January, 1832, to demand of the 
king the creation of the new peers. Under 
thia menace the Tory Lords receded somewhat, 
snd the bill was allowed to pass its second 
reading. But when it came to the third read- 
ing, the passage of the measure could not be 
forced, and the Grey Ministry resigned. 

Wellington was now asked to form a new 
Cabinet, and undertake the Government. 
But the task was hopeless. After a single 
week of such political turmoil as has rarely 
been witnessed in Great Britain, the king 
was obliged to send again for Earl Grey, and 
reecommit to him the destinies of the State. 
That Minister and Lord Brougham went to the 

Vor. IV.—-17. 


to create the new peers necesunry to the 
passage of the Reform Bill through the House 
of Lords, and compelled the king to put his 
aesent in riting, as follows: “The king 
grants pernission to Eart Grey and to his 
Chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create such a 
number of peers as will be sufficient to insure 
the passing of the Reform Bill, first calling 
up peer#’ eldest sons.—Wisan R,, Windsor, 
May 17, 1832.” 

The event showed that the extremity which 
was thus provided for was not demanded. 
The Tory lords saw at last the expediency of 
yielding a little to save much. Accordingly, 
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when the Reform Bill came to ita final pas 


sage before the Lords a sufficient number of the 
peers, headed by the Duke of Wellington, vol- 
untarily abeented themselves from the House to 
permit of the paseage of the Act by a majority of 
eighty-four. Thus on the 7th of June, 1832, 
the Bill for the Reformation of the British Par- 
liament became the law of the Kingdom, after 
2 struggle, which, at several of its phases, had 
brought the country to the very verge of 
revolution. The peril had been emphasized in 
many instances by actual violence. Time and 
again popular indignation had broken forth 
against those leaders of the Tory party who 
were impeding the progress of the Reform. 
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In London the palace of the Duke of Wel- 
lington was asmiled by a furious mob, with 
whom not even the memories of Waterloo 
could prevail any longer. Nottingham was 
burned to the ground, and a large part of 
Bristol destroyed by insurgents beyond the 
control of the authorities. But as it became 
evident that the reformatory movement would 
succeed, as the Tories shrank before their op- 
ponents, a better temper prevailed, and the 
ship of State at length outsailed the storm 
and anchored in clear water. 

Perbaps no other measure ever adopted by 
the British Parliament was more salutary in 
its effects than was the Reform Bill of 1832. 
It was a new era from which many other re- 
formatory projects were to date their origin 
and possibility, By the Reform Bill, the so- 
called pocket and rotten boroughs were dis- 
franchised. No longer might some landed 
nabob carry in his pocket several Parliamen- 
tary votes, behind which there was no conatitu- 
ency. Other decayed boroughs, while they 
did not actually loae their representation in 
the House of Commons, had that representa- 
tion greatly reduced. The votes thus gained 
from the disfrauchised boroughs, were redis- 
tributed to the counties and manufacturing 
towns to which an adequate representation had 
hitherto been denied. The whole diafranchise- 
ment extended to fifty-six boroughs and about 
thirty small towns. The general effect was 
that of equalization, by which the populous 
counties and the cities were given their just 
equipoise in the House of Commons.’ Certain 
property qualifications on the suffrage were 
allowed to stand. Indeed, in the light of the 
liberal principles which now prevail in Eng- 
Jand and the United States with respect to the 
righta and prerogatives of citizenship, we can 
but be surprised that the very moderate prin- 
ciples incorporated in the Reform Bill of 1882 
should ever have been regarded as radical or 
extreme. The right of voting in the English 
boroughs was still restricted to the tenants of 
houses worth ten pounds a year. Properties 
under this valuation, or rather the holders of 
the same, lay as before, under complete disfran- 
chisement. In the counties, tenants paying a 


‘Ireland gained, under the new apportionment, ! 
five additional members in the House. 
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rental of fifty pounds per annum were enti- 
tled to suffrage, while freeholders having an 
income from their own lands of forty shillings, 
or landed property worth ten pounds a year, 
were permitted to vote under the provisions of 
the bill. Such were the general features of 
the reform by which the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons was de- 
termined for the ensuing thirty-six years. 

‘We now come to consider the legislation 
of the so-called Reformed Parliament, which 
began its existence in 1833. The liberalizing 
tendencies which had been produced and die 
serninated during the period of agitation, now 
speedily bore their fruits. No sooner had the 
House of Commons again assembled than # 
bill was brought forward for the abolition of 
slavery in all the colonies and posseasions of 
Great Britain. In this case, the agitator was 
William Wilberforce, Hull, one of the ev- 
thusiasts of humanity, at that timo a member 
of the Commons for the county of York. 
During the greater part of his life he had 
been engaged in projecta looking to the aboli- 
tion, first, of the alave-trade, and then of slavery 
iteelf. As early as the ascendency of William 
Pitt, Wilberforce, in conjunction with that 
statesman, sought to eecure the abolition of the 
slave-trade in the British dominions. No great 
step, however, was taken in this direction until 
1807. Pitt, in the meanwhile, died, and 
Wilberforce stroggled on against the selfish- 
ness of men and the prejudice of ages. He 
wes already in the last act of his life when 
the Reformed Parliament, under the inspira- 
tion and leadership of Brougham, Buxton, 
Clarkeon, and many other philanthropists, who 
had heard the ory of the oppressed, took up 
his unfinished task, and, as his life went down 
in the shadows, the Mene Tekel Upharein of 


j Savery was seen in burning letters over against 


the wal]. Even then the slaveholders of the 
Kingdom rallied all their powers to defeat the 
measure; but the gale of public opinion blew 
hard against them, and they and their cause 
went down together. A month after the death 
of Wilberforce, when, from the mountain-top 
uplifted high, he had caught across the river 
one certain glance of the radiant landscape, 
the EwascrpaTios Bru was passed, and 
| human elavery met its quietus throughout the 
| British dominions. It could not be said, how- 
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ever, that the slaveholders suffered greatly 
from the loss of their alleged ‘‘ property.” 
The plan of abolition was eo gradual in ite 
application, and the steps taken so ample to 
remunerate those who were supposed to have 
suffered financially by the destruction of servi- 
tade, that none might well complain. Those 
who had held slaves were allowed therefor an 
aggregate compensation of twenty millions of 
pounds. The emancipation, moreover, was 
postponed to such dates as were supposed to 
be convenient for the masters. Slave children 
under six years of age were to become free in 
the summer of 1834; slaves of the field, in 
seven years; and domestic servants, in five 
years from the passage of the act. It was 
estimated that the slaves of the Kingdom, for 
whom a compensation was given to the owners, 
numbered, at the time of the passage of the 
Emancipation Bill, about eight hundred thou- 
sand. 

Daniel O'Connell now retippeared on the 
stage of British politics, and became one of 
the leading figures of the scene. The as- 
eendency which he had acquired during the 
agitation for the repeal of the penal disabil- 
itiea of the Catholics, now carried him to the 
feont of another movement, still more impor- 
tant and radical in ite character. England 
for three centuries had been a Protestant 
Btate. The Reformation had entered into 
combination with the whole frame of civil so- 
ciety. In no other State of modern Europe 
had the religious institutions of the country 
been blended more completely with the polit- 
ical atructure than in the major island of the 
Kingdom. Ireland, on the other hand, was a 
Catholic country. Into the Western Island 
the Reformers of the sixteenth century had 
never been able to penetrate. The Celtic race 
proved itself most loyal and devoted to the 
Mother Church. Hardly might it be said that 
Spain or Portugal, or Italy herself, had re- 
mained more profoundly infected with the 
Holy Faith, as dispensed from the chair of St. 
Peter, than had Ireland. 

This divergence and antagonism in the re- 
ligious system of the people of the two sslands 
constituted in the fourth decade of the present 
century, as it had done for generations, and as 
it does to the present day, the insuperable bar 
to political and social sympathy between the 
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English and Irish races. At the reformatory 
epoch, of which we are here presenting a 
sketch to the reader, the leaders of the Cath- 
olic, we might say, the Irish, party in the 
United Kingdom, were elated by their success 
im securing the passage of the Repeal Bill. 
They had shared in the more recent excite- 
ments attendant upon the reformation of the 
British Parliament. They were for many res- 
sons emboldened to strike ont for a more rad- 
ical reform, and in Daniel O'Connell they 
found the impersonation of the cause. 

The two most offensive symbols of the sub- 
ordination of the Irish people to the British 
Government were the Established Church, and 
the System of Tithing by which it waa sup- 
ported. The Bpiscopatian Establishment was 
as fixed in Ireland aa in England. It eat 
brooding over a people who were utterly 
alienated from it. The Irish were Catholics, 
but they must support the Church of England. 
That Charch existed among them for its own 
good. In many parta of the country the Ee 
tablishment was represented merely by the 
buildings, the clergymen, and the parish. 
Parishioners there were none. To support 
such an institution, foreign in every particu- 
lar to the genius and sympathies of the peo- 
ple—to support it by taxes and rentals Inid 
heavily and perpetually upon the Irish Cath- 
olic peasantry—was an iniquity so palpable as 
to be monstrous in the estimation of posterity. 

Against this whole system of foreign eccle- 
siastical domination, O’Connell now raised his 
voice. He demanded the disestablishment of 
the Church iu Ireland. He demanded that 
the tithing system, by which that Church was 
supported, should he abolished; that the dio- 
ceses should be broken up, and the hishope and 
priests of the Church of England left to such 
free support as they might still obtain; that 
the Establishment, in a word, should hence- 
forth be made to rest on its own basin, just as 
the Mother Church rested, in the island. 

At this time a state of affairs had auper- 
vened in Ireland on the religions side of 
society very similar to that which existed in 
England before the passage of the Reform 
Bill. O’Connell’e measure was in the nature 
of an ecclesiastical reform, by which inequal- 
ities of taxation and similar abuses were to 
be removed. But the propositions of the 
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reformer were met with violent opposition im | deavored to assert itself and maintain the 
Parliament and throughout the country. The | asendency of the ancient order by the pasmage 
wrath of the prelates of the Church of | of a Cofxcron Bru, the object of which was 


England, and those who were associated with 
then: in interest—backed, as they were, by the 
Tory party, and all the prejudices born of 
conservatism—rose to the pitch of violence. 
The agitation was fanned to a fisme. The 


to auppress the Irish movement by force of 
arms. But the measure, as might well have 
been foreseen, only aggravated the evil which 
it was designed to mitigate. 

In the midet of the confusion the Ministry 


Ministry of Earl Grey tottered under the as | of Grey went to pieces on the rocks. The 





saults of its adversaries. Meanwhile, the first 
fruits of the agitation, aa always happens in 
such cases, were bitter to the taste. The Irich 
peasantry, ontraged for generations by the in- 
tolerable exactions of the English Establish- 
ment, broke into revolt. In many places the 
country was terrorized by the excesses of the 
insurrections, Crime and bloodshed were in 
the path of those who now avenged themselves 
for the wrongs which had been inflicted upon 
them. At the first, the British Ministry en- 


Earl resigned, and was 
succeeded in office by 
William Lamb, better 
known as Lord Mel- 
bourne. But he aleo 
was unable to weather 
the storm. After a 
brief and unsteady ef- 
fort to hold the helm, 
he was obliged, though 
supported by theking, 
to give place toa new 
Conservative Minis- 
try, under the leader- 
ship of Sir Robert Peel. 
This movement, how- 
ever, was as unstable 
NX asite predecessor. The 
appeal to the country 
which was now made 
resulted in the over- 
throw of Peel and the 
reiippointment of Mel- 
§ bourne as Premier, in 
1835. In the mean- 
time, however, Parlia- 
ment had attempted 
to cast a tub to the 
Irish whale by adopt- 
ing a measure of 
partial reform. An 
act was paseed by 
which ten of the bishoprics in Ireland wera 
abolished, and the revenues of the Church 
Teirranged on a basis approximating to 
justice. 

This was the epoch of the sscendency 
of Daniel O'Connell in the House of Com- 
mons. As a debater he had become pre- 
eminent. This, too, in his old age; for he was 
beyond fifty when he entered Parliament. 
The analysis of his character and purposes has 
been difficult, even when the same have been 
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illumined by the light of subsequent events. 
It seems to have been his policy to demand 
much, and to accept for his countrymen what- 
ever he could get. His oratory was rude and 
boisterous; his invective a thing to be dreaded, 
even by the greateat and most callous Parlia- 
mentarians of his time. As 2 field-speaker, it 
is doubtful whether any man of the century 
has been his superior. He swayed the multi- 
tudes of his excitable countrymen at hia 
will, and was given by his admirers the hardly 
too extravagant epithet of the ‘‘ Uncrowned 
King.” 

It is to the era which we are here considering 
that we may properly assign the beginnings of 
another measure of reform in the administration 
of Great Britain. Parliament was now, for the 
firet time, called upon to wrestle with the great 
question of pauperism. The existing Poor 
Laws of the country were such that the num- 
ber of those claiming public charity of the 
kingdom increased from year to year. The 
disease waa seen to be aggravated by the very 
means which had been adopted to allay its 
ravages. The amount annually appropriated 
for the support of paupers had run up to the 
enormous sum of seven millions of pounds, 
and still the cries for gratuitous support in- 
creased and multiplied. It was under the 
Administration of Lord Melbourne that the 
reform of the Poor Laws was undertaken by 
Parliament. The measures adopted were suc- 
cessful only to # limited degree; but they had 
the merit of leading in the right direction. 
The new statute forbade the further payment 
of benefita to able-bodied paupers in their own 
homes, and required all those who demanded 
sn entire or partial support at the hands of 
the public, to enter the work-houses, and earn 
by labor what they sought, and bad previously 
received, as a gratuity. 

{no the year 1835 still another impetus was 
given to the ear of reform, by the passage 
through Parliament of the MunicrpaL Acr. 
This measure was especially designed to 
ameliorate the condition of towns and cities, 
The act was # sort of sequel to the Reform 
Bill of 1832. It was provided that the tax- 
payers of municipa! corporations and boroughs 
might elect a body of town councilors, and 
that the latter might choose one of their own 
number as chief magistrate of the corporation. 
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The principle of local self-government was 
thus, with great advantage, introduced and ap- 
plied among the municipal populations of 
Great Britain. 

Sharp after this came the passage. in 1836, 
of what was known as the Trrae Commura- 
tiox Act, by which it was provided that « 
fixed rent, to be determined by. the average 
price of corn for the seven preceding years, 
should be substituted for the irregular tithes, 
which had hitherto heen collected in the 
parishes, Some of the Englieh dioceses were, 
at the same time, reformed, and, in other 
bills, it war enacted that marringes might 
thereafter be solemnized in the churches of 
Dissenters. 

In the early part of the reign of William 
IV. much ill-feeling was created in Great 
Britain and Holland by the condact of the 
former country towards the latter. The diffi- 
eulty was entailed as one of the consequences 
of the Belgic Revolution of 1830-82. 

King William 1., of Holland, naturally 
looked to England for sympathy in his contest 
with the revolted Belgians. What, therefore, 
were his chagrin and resentment to find the whole 
influence of the Britiah Government thrown on 
the side of the insurrectioniats, and to pee the 
crown of the kingdom of Belgium conferred 
on Leopold, son-in-law of the late king of 
England. To the student of history, however, 
this course of the Britiah Government will not 
appear eatonishing or unnatural. From time 
immemorial it has heen the ill-disguised pohey 
of England, in the maintenance of her own 
ascendency, to give her sympathies to the revo- 
lutionary party in foreign States; this to the 
extent of encouraging the rupture of rival 
kingdoms up to the point when the revolution 
itself hecomes a menace to British interests. 
Jt was in pursnance of this political habit 
that in 1835 the encouragement of the British 
Government was openly given to Isabella of 
Spain, at that time engaged in a civil war with 
her uncle, Don Carlos, A division of the 
English army, under command of General 
Evans, was sent into the Spanish Peninaula, 
and took active part in upholding the child- 
queen of the kingdom. 

On the whole, the Ministry of Lord Mel- 
bourne was inefficient, and the times of its 
ascendency uneventful. The Premier himeelf 
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owed his high place in the Government to 
negative rather than positive qualities He 
has been pronounced by political critics to 
have been deficient in insight and in energy; 
and his political influence must be referred, 
not to his own strength, but to conditions in- 
dependent of his will, and to the concurrence 
of fortunate circumstances. It was the hap- 
piness of Melbourne, however, to form the 
connecting link between the reign of William 
TV. and the girlsovereign who succeeded him. 

As for the king, his life was now rapidly 
waning. In the last years of his reign he ex- 
ercised only the slightest influence on the 
course of events, William began to show 
signs of debility in May of 1837. It was 
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‘ found that he labored from a fatal affection 
| of the heart. Declining for several weeks, he 
j came to his death on the 20th of June, in that 
: year. He died, as his brother before him had 
| died, with no legitimate children; and the 
! large family of alleged illegitimate heirs were, 
of course, excluded from the throne. It be- 
: longed to the Melbourne Ministry to stear the 
{ ship of State from the narrow and stormy seas 
| of an unpopular reign into the ocean—almost 
| shoreless—of the Victorian epoch; an ocean 
| wide and free—not, indeed, without its seasons 
of storm and tempest, but for the most part 
fanned with gentle breezes from infinite 
regions, and crowned with the radiance of 
sunlight. 


CHAPTER CXXVIII.-EPOCH OF CHARTISM. 


HE reader of history muat 
be constantly surprised 
with the vicissitudes 
through which the Royal 
Houses of Europe have 
been fated to pas. Time 

J and again we have the 

recurring phenomenon of a princely family in 

fall bloom suddenly struck with blight and 
barrenness. Who could have foreseen that 
the House of Tudor, represented in the vigor- 
ous and passionate Henry VIIL, could have 
wo suddenly and strangely descended into ex- 
tinction and oblivion? Who could have an- 
ticipated the equally sudden descent of the 
House of Stuart into the female line? And 
who can contemplate without wonder the de- 
termination of nature that not one of the 
geventeen children of Queen Anne should 
reach maturity? Why should Henry, six 
times wedded to fertile queens, be unable to 
perpetuate the name of Tudor? Why should 
Anne be mocked as if she were a fruitful tree, 





doomed to bear forever, but dropping ita uu- ; 


Fipe and blasted apples to the earth? So also 
we view with astoniahment the sudden decad- 
ence of the family of George IIf. Nine sons 
are born to him, and two of them in turn 
wear his crown, and yet ut the death of 


William IV., in June of 1887, not a single 
male child of the legitimate blood of the 
English Guelfs, not a single true cion of that 
House of Hanover-Branswick, which had been 
transplanted from Germany to England, re- 
mained to inherit the crown. Edward, Duke 
of Kent, fourth son of George IIL, had been 
laid with his fathers since 1825. To his eur- 
viving family, however, by the established 
laws of English descent, the monarchy must 
now go for a sovereign. And that sovereign 
was found in the person of the Duke of Kent's 
danghter, the Princess Atexanpaina VIc- 
Torta, and to her the crown descended without 
the shadow of dispute. 

The Princess at this time waa seventeen 
years and one month of age. She had been 
the heir-presumptive during the reign of her 
uncle William IV. Her education, in the 
meantime, was intrusted to the Duchess of 
Northumberland, by whom the Princesa was 
removed from the degrading influences of the 
court, and carefully trained for the duties 
alike of queenhood and womanhood. Her 
| development bad been carefully guarded, and 

abe had grown up a virtuous, intelligent, and 
prudent gir), fitted by every kind of discipline 
for the exalted rank and trying duties of her 
: station. Nothing in hiatory presents a stronger 
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contrast than is afforded by the sentiments, the | and abomination, which swelled and broke in 
instineta, and purposes of the maidenly bosom | a surf of indescribable offensiveness around the 
of Victoria on the day of her acceasion, and | English throne during the last two reigns. 

the passions floating in that purlieu of filth The circumstances of the inauguration of 
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the young Queen were such as to awaken the 
enthusiastic admiration of her subjects. Her 
youth and inexperience, and her fortunate 
ignorance of the world, it had been supposed, 
would leave. her 2 helpless novice in 
the royal seat. But she at once 
showed herself to be ready for the 
occasion, On.the day of her accession 
she bowed to the lords in waiting, read 
ber own speech aloud in the clear, 
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nees under trial. The warbattered Welling- 
ton ssid gruffly that he could not have wished 
better performance from his own daughter. 
On coming to power, the new Queen rejected 
the name Alexandrina, which 
had been given her out of com- 
pliment to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and signed herself simply 
Vierornta B., the name by 
which both herself and her epoch, 


QUREN ViCTORIA. 


musical tones of girlhood, showed neither fear 
nor embarrassment, blushed crimson red when 
her two aged uncles knelt to kiss her hand, 
and won the hearts of all. Peel declared him- 
self amazed at her manner and behavior, at 
her deep sense of the situation, at her firm- 





one of the most important in English history, 
will ever be remembered. 

The maiden ruler who was thus called to 
the throne of England was the thirty-fifth in 
order of succession from William the Conqueror, 
and the fifth Queen Regnant of the United 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
contingency which had been provided for 
on the accession of George I. had thus at 
last arrived. Under the constitution of the 
Dukedom of Hanover-Brunawick, the princes 
of that line must be male; for the Salic Law, 
prevalent immemorially in Germany as well 
ag France, excluded women from the throne. 
Accordingly, when George I was called by 
Parliament to the sovereignty of Great Britain, 
it was provided that so long as a male heir re- 
mained to wear the crown, Hanover and 
England should be governed by a common 
king; but in case the English crown should 
fall into the female line, then Hanover should 
revert to some other branch of ‘the family in 
which the male line was still preserved. The 
event had come. The daughter of the Duke 
of Kent had inherited the English throne. 
Hanover waa accordingly revered from its 
political relations with Great Britain, and on 
the accession of Victoria became an inde- 
pendent power. Duke Ernest, of Cumber- 
land, was chosen king. 

The new sovereign of England came into 
power under the auspices of the Tories. Lord 
Melbourne was still Prime Minister. The 
Queen herself aympathized in her youth, as 
she has always done, with the Tory party, and 
the Ministry of that party remained in power 
as it had been in the closing years of George 
Iv. A new Parliament was. created by an 
appeal to the country, and the result showed 
that the Tory, or, as it now began to be called, 
the Conservative, party had a slight gain in the 
elections. If we should glance into the En- 
glish Parliament at this time, we would dis 
cover in that body an array of political talent, 
not to say genius, which could hardly be sur 
passed in the palmiest days of British history. 
The foremost man of all was, doubtless, Lord 
Henry Brougham, at that time fifty-eight years 
of age. Perhaps no abler or stronger charac- 
ter has appeared in the arena of statesmanship 
within the present century. He was a great 
orator, as that term is used, to describe not 
only the temporary influence of the speaker 
over those whom he addresses, but also to sig- 
nify 2 solidity of subject-matter and cogency 
of reasoning, such as may well influence the 
thought of readers in another age and country. 
Brougham had risen to the Chancellorship in 
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1830. In 3835 he was left ont of the Whig 
Ministry, and. during the remainder of his 
career, puraued an independent course on all 
questions of the day, wielding, in his old age, 
a freelance, which he hurled with the power 
of agiant. After him, the second place among 
the Parliatuentarians of the time has heen as 
signed to Lord John Lyndhurst, who, as a 
debater, has had few euperiora in the British 
House of Lords. Lyndhurst was the son of 
John Singleton Cupley, an American painter 
of the Colonial times, and was born in Koaton, 
in the year 1772. He was a Tory by polities, 
@ statesman by profession. Without the ag- 
gressive force of Brougham, without his rug- 
gednese of character and stormy disposition, 
he nevertheless rose casily to a high plane of 
influence in British affairs, and maintained it 
through a Iong and eventful life. In the House 
of Commons of this time might be seen sitting, 
for the city of London, George Grote, the histo- 
rian of Greece. There, also, was Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, destined to the peerage. In the same 
body appeared, for the first time, the eccentric 
and foppish Benjamin Disraeli, for whom des- 
tiny had reserved the task of making his au- 
gust Queen Empress of India. William E. 
Gladstone had then seen five years’ service in 
the House. Lord John Russell had juat begun 
his career as leader of his party. There were 
Palmerston, and Peel, and Stanley, O’Connell 
and Sheil, shouting to the charge for the 
emancipation of Ireland. It hax been re- 
marked that of the great names who were des- 
tined, in the next forty years, to be blazoned 
on the escutcheon of British Parliamentary 
history, only four—Roebuck, Cobden, Bright, 
and Macaulay—were wanting in the Parlia- 
ment which assembled when Victoria tak the 
seepter. 

The Government of the Queen inherited 
from its predecessor all of the refurmatory tend- 
encies of the age. Those tendencies had not 
yet satisfied themselves by taking organic 
forms in the English Constitution. But for a 
brief seagon the reformatory movements were 
checked by the diversion of the attention of 
the Government to the affairs of Lower Canada. 
Tn that country an insurrection broke out in 
1888, and the Government found itself under 
the necessity of suspending the colonial con- 
stitution, in virtue of which Canada had her 
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civil existence. In order to secure a better 
administration in the Province, John George 
Lambton, Lord Durham, was selected as a 
new Governor, and to him was assigned the 
difficult task of quelling the insurrection, pac- 
ifying the people, and reorganizing the Gov- 
ernment. On repairing to America and as- 
suming his dutiea in Canada, he was so 
unfortunate as to adopt measures beyond the 
limita of his instructions, and perhaps beyond 
the limite of present application to the then 
conditions in Canada. The ordinauces which 
he prepared for the government of the Prov- 
ince were subsequently taken as the basis of 
Canadian nationality, but they were disap- 
proved hy the House of Lords; whereupon 
the Governor was ao deeply offended that, with- 
out waiting to be recalled, he abandoned his 
post and returned to England. 

Nor did the event fail to justify, in some 
measure, what had seemed to be the rashness 
and impractical temper of Lord Durham. Pow- 
erful friends at home approved and defended 
his course. His report on the condition of 
affairs in Canada was one of the ablest papers 
of the times, and Parliament was soon obliged 
to adopt the very policy which the discarded 
Governor had attempted to maintain in his 
brief and extraordinary administration. 

The period of history upon which we are 
now entering was marked in the history of all 
countries by the great extension of scientific 
knowledge. It was the epoch, rather, in which 
scientific knowledge began to be extensively 
applied in all industrial and commercial enter- 
prises. It was, in short, the dawn of the new 
era of contrivance and invention. The aug- 
mentation of the productiveness of human 
labor in almost all departments of industry 
became perceptible from the fourth decade of 
the century, and the volume of applied force 
was destined to increase and widen through 
the whole Victorian Age. It were difficult, in- 
deed, as it is always difficult, to point out with 
exactitude the beginnings, the true origins, of 
the great discoveries and inventions which 
have so vastly multiplied in our times. Per- 
haps we should cite the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century as the general date of the sci- 


entifie discoveries which began to be utilized | 


fifty years afterwards. The discovery of oxy- 
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said to be the first stage in the natura} sciences. 
What, indeed, had mankind actually known 
about the ¢rue constitution of nature up to 
the time of Priestley and Franklin? The 
scientific men of this and the subsequent age, 
however, were explorers and discoverera rather 
than inventors. It is with the application of 
discovery, the adaptation, or, if we may so aay, 
the incorporation of the principles by which 
phenomens are governed into physical con- 
trivance, that we are here to consider and il- 
lostrate. 

One of the greatest of the achievements to 
which we refer was the extension of Sreamw 
Navication—particularly the navigation of 
the Atlantic Ocean by steamships—and the 
establishment by this meana of regular Jines of 
communication between Europe and America. 
The Atlantic Ocean was first traversed exper- 
imentally by a small steamer called the Savan- 
nah, in 1816. The vessel was constructed at 
New York, was successfully steered to Liver- 
pool under the propulsion of steam, and con- 
stituted the brief experimental wonder of the 
times. The next voyages accomplished by the 
cme agent were made a’ few years later be- 
tween Holland and the Dutch West Indian 
colonies. It was, however, in the early part 
of the year 1838 that the practical feature of 
ocean steam navigation was demonstrated on a 
large scale. In that year the British-built 
steamships Sirius and Great Western made their 
trial voyages across the Atlantic, The first 
trip of the Great Western was made from Bris- 
tol to New York in fifteen days. The Sirius 
steamed out from Cork and reached the Amer- 
ican metropolis in seventeen days on her trial 
trip. It was the demonstration of a great 
problem, the favorable solution of which was 
destined to exercise a vast influence, not only 
on the commercial affairs of nations, but on the 
nations themselves by the extension of inter- 
course and the stimulation of internationality. 
This was particularly true of that feature of 
the improvement which related to the trans 
mission of the oceanic mails. Nor will the 
patriot reader on this side of the Atlantic fail 
to recall with pride the fact that the Mother 
Country, essentially maritime as she is, at the 
bottom of her greatness, was constrained to 
draw upon the genius of the American Repub- 


gen-gas by Priestley, in 1774, might almost be ! lic for the first suggestions and demonstrations 
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of the practicability of propelling vessels by 
steam-enginery. 
The same pride may well be inspired by 


the story of the indebtedness of the Mother | 
Country to her daughter in the matter of ap- | 
plying the electrical current as a means of : 


communication, In England, the first to 
mnake such application of electricity was Sir 
Charles Wheatatone, at that time professor of 
experimental philosophy in King’s College, 
London. It was in June of 1836 that Wheat- 
stone produced what may be called the rudi- 
mentary telegraph. In that year he took out 
s patent “for improvements in giving signals 
aud sounding alarms in distant places by 
means of electric currents, transmitted through 
metallic circuit.” Similar discoveries had 
already been made by our own Professor Morse, 
but it does not appear that Wheatstone was 
indebted for his contrivance to the American 
inventor. Both philoaophers were working 
out, independently, the solution of the same 
problem. With Wheatstone was associated 
Mr. Cooke, an Englishman of scientific attain- 
ments and business experience, whose practical 
abilities were joined with those of the phi- 
losopher in his patent for the first electrical 
apparatus of the telegraphic kind in Engiand. 
It should be observed, however, that the 
work of Wheatstone was limited to the sound- 
ing of signals at a distance, and did not reach 
to the conveyance of information by means of 
Janguage. The latter achievement was the 
work of Morse, as has already been delineated 
in another chapter. In the matter of the rail- 
road, however, the first actual production be- 
longed to England. There it was that Stepben- 
son led the way into the new continent of 
commerce and travel. The London and Bir 
mingham Railway was not, however, opened 
in its whole length until 1838, fully sixteen 
years after the successful opening of the first 
line, eight miles in length, to the Hetton 
colliery. An act for the transmission of the 
English mails by railway was passed through 
Parliament in 1838, and thenceforth the de 
velopment and extension of the system was 
rapid and constant until it became universal. 
‘We come at this same period in English 
history, to one of those remarkable features in 
civilization dependent in part on physical con- 
trivance and in part on civil administration. 
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We refer to the establishment of what, in 
English parlance, ia called THz Pexxy Poer. 


: The methods of transmitting the mails by 


irregular and local agencies, such as had been 
in vogue since the Middle Ages, continued in 
operation in Great Britain to within the 
memory of men still living. The iden of a 
general postal system, operating at cheap rates 
under direction and control of the Goverv- 
ment, did not enter the mind of any British 
statesman until after the acceion of Victoria. 
Even then the project had to be carried to 
Parliament, and persistently advocated by a 
man wiser in his generation than any member 
of that body, before the feasibility of the 
scheme was acknowledged and adopted. The 
experiences of Sir Rowland Hill—for to him 
all mankind are perpetually indebted for the 
conception of a cheap sand universal postal 
system—were almost identical in his dealings 
with the British Parliament and advocacy of 
his proposed measure before that body with 
those of Professor Morse before the American 
Congress. The scene in either instance of 
these two pioneers befure the two great repro- 
sentative law-making bodies of the English- 
speaking Nations may well remind one of the 
attitude of Columbus, surrounded with a group 
of bigoted monks and ignorant achoul-men, and 
trying to reveal to their bat-winged imagina- 
tions the glories of 2 New World! 

Tt was in the year 1839 that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer laid befure Parliament 
a proposition in which it was declared expe- 
dient to reduce the postage on letters to one 
uniform rate of one penny charged upon every 
letter of a given weight. The measure also 
proposed the abolition of the franking privi- 
lege hitherto possessed by members of Parlia- 
ment, and the restriction of franking to such 
official documents as must be transmitted by 
the officera of Government. The striking 
feature of the proposition was that it reversed 
the existing theory in regard to the transmis: 
sion of matter by mail. Hitherto the receipts 
from the post-office department had many 
times fallen short of the expenditure. The 
prevalent systems of mail-carrying were #0 
imperfect and irregular, that many of the 
leading business houses in Great Britain bad 
chosen to employ private parties to carry their 
mail from city to city. By this means, and 
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by many others, the aggregate receipts of the 
post-office department were reduced to a figure 
ag meagre as the system itself was contemptible. 
‘Whenever from any such causes a deficiency 
had arisen, it had been the custom of the 
department to advance the raiee of postage, 
believing that thereby the aggregate receipts 
would be increased. It remained for Rowland 
Hill to demonstrate the fallacy of this position 
and demonstrate the truth of the reverse. In 
1887 he published a pamphlet entitled Poet- 
office Reform; its Importance and Practioability. 
It was one of those rare productions which, 
by their invincible logic and cogent array of 
facts, make a conquest of the human mind. 
Hill’s work fought its way even into Parliament. 
The post-office authorities decried the project. 
The Poatmaster-General denounced it in the 
House of Lorde as a visionary scheme, When 
Parliament took the matter up, and, in spite 
of itself, began to admit the truthfulness of 
Hill’s demonstrations, the officials of the de- 
partment assented to try the project, but 
hedged against the consequences. Sydney 
Smith satirized the enterprise with his usual 
bitterness. Nevertheless, the ministry gave 
way under the impact of the truth. The 
great commercial cities caught a glimpse of 
the benefits of the new system, and poured their 
petitions in its favor into the House of Com- 
mons, A bill was brought in embodying 
the scheme of Rowland Hill, and on the 
10th of: January, 1840, the act for the estab- 
lishment of postage at the uniform rate of one 
penny per letter of not more than half an 
ounce in weight, was adopted against the 
strenuous opposition of a large party in both 
Houses of Parliament. And it may well sur- 
prise posterity to know that among the names 
of those most bitterly antagonistic to the act 
were those of the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel. The country and the world 
immediately reaponded to the new system by 
pouring an increased volume of revenue into 
the post-office department of every nation 
where cheap postage. after the manner devised 
by Sir Rowland Hill, has been adopted as a 
method of administration. 

‘We here approach one of the most remark- 
able episodes in the political history of England. 
1s was in the year 1838 that the extraordinary 
social and industrial upheaval known by the 
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general name of CHartism occurred. It is 
doubtful whether any other agitation of like 
kind, more general, more profound, more 
heated, had shaken the fnbric of British so- 
ciety than was the sudden and unexpected in- 
surrection of the masses in favor of what was 
known as ‘‘the People’s Charter.” This name 
‘was given to a brief summary of political prin- 
ciples said to have been drawn up by Daniel 
O'Connell, in the year sbove named, and 
handed by him to the Secretary of the Work- 
ingmen’s Association, with the remark: 
“‘There’s your charter; agitate for it, and 
never be content with anything leas.” It is 
proper, first of all, to state concisely what 
were the principles of political action sum- 
marized in the People’s Charter. 

The document.in question contained six 
brief formal propositions, which were as fol- 
lows: 

1. We demand Universal Suffrage—by 
which was meant rather Manhood Suffrage 
than what is now known as universal suffrage, 
meaning the ballot in the hands of both sexes, 
This, the Chartists did not demand. 

2. We demand an Annual Parliament—by 
which was meant the election of 1 new House 
of Commons each year by the people. 

8. We demand the right to Vote by Bal- 
lot—by which was meant the right of the peo- 
ple to employ a secret ballot at the elections 
instead of the method viva voce. 

4, We demand the Abolition of the Prop- 
erty Qualification now requisite as a condition 
of eligibility to Membership in the House of 
Commons. 

5. We demand that the Members of Parlia- 
ment shall be paid a ealary for their services, 

6. We demand the Division of the Coun- 
try into Equal Electoral Districte—by which 
was meant an equality of population, as against 
mere territorial extent. 

Such, in brief, waa the code of political doo- 
trines under which the Charitist reformera of 
1838 went forth to agitate the country. 

To the reader of today it must appear a 
matter of astonishment that the representatives 
of the working classes of Great Britain should 
have been called upon, at a time within the 
memory of men still living, to defend and ad- 
vocate political principles so self-evident and 


| common-sense as those declared in the Charter; 
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and his wonder must be raised to amazement | party withdraw from them and stand aloof, ax 
when he is told that the whole governing | 


power of Great Britain, the King, the Minie- 
try, the House of Lords, the House of Com- 
mons, the Tories as a party, the Whigs as a 
party, and—all party divisious aside—the 
great Middle Class of Englishmen set them- 
elves in horrified antagonism to the Churter 
and ita advocates, as though the former were 
the moat incendiary document in the world, 
and the latter a rabble of radicals gathered 
from the purlieva of the French Revolution. 
How can such an incredible fact in the pres- 
ent-century history of Great Britain be ex- 
plained and interpreted? 

Tu the first place, the great Reform Bill of 
1882 had proved a signal failure. ‘This is said 


with respect to the workingmen of Great | 


Britain—to the masses of the people. That 
bill had been agitated in the first place by 
the well-to-do Middle Class of Englishmen. 
The battle for the standard in the Parliament- 
ary war of 1828-32 was between the Middle 
Class and the Aristocracy. The former fought 
for an extension of their rights; the latter for 
the maintenance of their exclusive privileges. 
But in that contest neither the representatives 
of the Middle Class nor the representatives of 
the Aristocracy had had the slightest care for 
the interests of the working masses—for the 
Tights of the real people of England. Never- 
theless, the real people had been profoundly 
agitated by the Middle Class orators and 
statesmen, and had been Jed to believe that 
the Reform Bill was intended to remove the 
evils under which the workingmen of Great 
Britain toiled on in the obscure drama of pov- 
erty from birth to death. 

The real people of England were thus en- 
listed in favor of the reform measures of 1882, 
and followed the banners of Earl Grey, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Lord John Russell. But 
what was the chagrin, mortification, disappoint- 
ment, and, presently, the rage of the working- 
men when, after the passage of the Reform 
Bill, they began to perceive that, so far as 
themselves were concerned, the measure had 
een a delusion and a snare. They saw, after 
five years of bitterness, that though great bene- 
fita had been derived from the bill by the 
Middle Class, no benefit whatever had reached 
thempelves. They beheld, moreover, the Whig 


though it would affiliate with that very Ariv- 
tucracy frum whose hands the Reform Bill had 
heen vo hardly wrung. Henceforth in the 
ears of the toiling masses the word Reform, 
used in connection with the Parliamentary 
meagzurer of 1832, sounded as a mockery, and 
the mention of it begun w awaken on the 
features of all workingmen, from the hard- 
handed artisans of London to the soot-smutted 
miners of Wales, a sardonic grin, presently 
stiffening iuto a frown of unspeakable hatred. 
Such was the principal antecedent of the agi- 
tation which arose under the Charter. 

Other causes codperated with the principal 
cause. The amendment to the Poor Laws, 
while correct in principle aud ultimately vin- 
dicated in practice, fur the prevent worked 
hardship and engendered dissatisfaction. Be- 
yond all this, the working people of England 
were, at this time, ignorant to the last degree. 
They knew only in a certain vague way that they 
were oppressed, that they were suflering. 
They knew enough to perceive that the pro- 
ducts of their toil went to enrich the lunded 
gentry, or to fill the coffers of great merchants 
and manufacturers. Superstition had nut yet 
loosened its hold upon the popular imngination. 
Ignorant leaders came forth like apparitions, 
first, to deceive, and then dizappoint, the 
masses. One of these, by the name of Thom, 
a bankrupt brewer and half-madman, appeared. 
in Canterbury, proposing to lead the people. 
He called himself Sir William Courtenay, of 
Powderham Castle, Knight of Malta, King of 
Jerusalem. Multitudes followed him about, 
until presently, near the gates of Canterbury, 
he and some of his principal followers, at the 
head of a large body of rioters, were shot dead 
in a conflict with the militia. But the fanatics 
who followed his banner believed that their 
leader would come forth by resurrection, and 
st length conduct them to social happiness 
and plenty. The industrial districta of Eng- 
land were rife with such delusiona, and the ex- 
istence of the insurrectionary tendency among 
the working-classes was used by the Middle- 
Class Whigs a8 an excuse for inclining to the 
side of conservatism, and for locking with 
strong chains the wheels of the car of reform. 

But there were not wanting in England cer- 
tain brave spirits warmed with the enthusiasm 
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of humanity, fearing not the mensce of political 
ostraciam, dreading not even the dungeon and 
the gibbet, whe took up the People’s Charter, 
so-called, and went forth among the masees to 
defend and advocate ita doctrines. Among 
these, several names were conspicuous. First of 
all may be mentioned Feargus O'Connor, who 
was, perhaps, the most popular and vehement 
of al] the Chartist leaders. Thomas Cooper, a 
poet of no mean capacity, a philanthropist in 
word and deed, buoyed up the cause of Chart- 
ism with tongueand pen. In the eighth decade 
of the present century the lecture-goers of the 
United States were called, time and again, to 
hear the silvery tones of the voice of an aged 
Englishman. He was a veritable Saxon. His 
fall beard and mustache were long and white. 
He was short and thick in figure, of florid 
complexion; and those fierce blue eyes, which 
he had taken by heredity from his Teutonic 
ancestors in the Hollowlands along the Bal- 
tic, by turne blazed with the fierceness of 
his earnest convictions, or beamed with 
the benignity of his generous spirit. Great 
were the themes which he presented on the 
American platform. Eloquent was the old 
man as he delineated some of the leading vicie- 
situdes of English history, or portrayed the 
thrilling crises of Continental society. With- 
ont note or memorandum, he spoke for hours 
without a pause, and his hearers sat enraptured. 
On his last round before the free people 
of the West, the old man’s right thumb was 
covered with the black stall which concealed 
the ivcipient felon destined to cause his death. 
He is gone. It was Henry Vincent, the 
Chartist orator, who, in 1828, suffered imprison- 
moent in Wales for advocating the People’s 
Charter. 

Chartism became popular throughout Eng- 
land. The chief seata of the agitation 
were in the manufacturing and commercial 
cities. In all such situations the Chartista be- 
came numerous and powerful. The leaders, 
as a class, were men of the highest respectabil- 
ity and most earnest purpose. In some in- 
stances, mere factionists and adventurers, 
having everything to gain and nothing to lose, 
threw in their fortunes with the cause, and 
generally brought disgrace upon it. Bat for 
the reat, the movement was directed by an in- 
telligent enthusiasm for which it would be 
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difficult to find a parallel.as the prime motive 
of any other political agitation. It can not 
be denied—and it was a fact, indeed, gloried in 
by the Chartist reformers themselves—that the 
multitudes who followed in the wake were men 
of low degree, drawn from the mines and fac- 
tories, the dirty streets of cities, and the hum- 
ble shops of country villages. This mass, 
however, constituted a large part of the En- 
glish people, and their struggle for emancipa- 
tion was among the noblest of the popular 
excitements of the century. 

The methods, moreover, adopted by the 
Chartist leaders to secure their ends were in 
the highest degree commendable. The orators 
‘went from city to city, from village to village, 
speaking to the throngs that gathered to share 
& common enthusiasm and to hear discussed 
the principles of the People’s Charter. Torch- 
light processions, popular dinners, and multi- 
tudinous gatherings became the order of the 
day, and the movement presently gathered 
such head that the Government, aot without 
reason, grew apprebensive of a political up- 
heaval in the kingdom. As a rule, all the 
English artisans and the producing classes, 
properly so-called, espoused the Chartist cause. 
The Ministry and Parliament became alarmed, 
and strenuous measures were adopted to pre- 
‘vent the further spread of the excitement, and 
to trammel up the consequences of the work 
already done. 

The Chartist meetings began to be broken 
‘up, and the leaders to be prosecuted. One of 
the severest crises was that attendant upon the 
effort to release Henry Vincent from prison at 
Newport. For this purpose a vast force of 
workingmen was crudely organized, under the 
leadership of a Newport trader by the name of 
Frost. He was assisted by several others, and 
hie forces were arranged in three columns, to 
converge on Newport at a certain hour of the 
night; but the movements of the rude in- 
surgenta were £0 irregular that only the column 
headed by Froet arrived at the scene of action 
at the appointed time. This division was con- 
fronted by the city authorities, and a collision 
occurred, in which the workingmen were dis- 
persed. Froet and the other leaders were 
taken, tried, convicted, and condemned to 
death. The sentence was not carried into ex- 
ecution, but was commuted into banishment 
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for life. Three of the leaders were sent to 
the penal colonies; but in course of time the 
animosity of the Government was cooled, and 
those of the condemned Chartiste who had not 
died in the interim regained their freedom. 

Tt were long to follow the destinies of the 
agitation during the next ten years. The 
movement, ebbed and flowed. Those of the 
Chartist leaders who had espoused the cause 
through an unselfish enthusiasm, inspired by 
sympathy for the woes of the English masses, 
held stoutly on. Persecutions and prosecu- 
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Jamaica. It grew out of the abolition of 
slavery in that country, and of a struggle be- 
tween the old masters and the freedmen, not 
unlike the chaos which ensued in the Southern 
States in the decade succeeding the American 
Civil War. On the whole, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Jamaicn, that is, the Governor, 
the Council, and the other royal officers, 
favored the maintenance of the rights of the 
enfranchised clases in the island. But the 
Azsembly, representing the old dominant mas 
ter-class of the people, planted themselves 
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tions did not appall them; imprisonment, and 
even death, did not suffice to still their 
voices. We shall hereafter see that as late as 
1848 the Chartists, as a party, were as numer- 
ous and powerful, as capable of shaking the 
country with their tread, as they had heen in 
the spring-tide of the agitation. 

‘The Ministry of Melbourne now tottered to 
ite fall. The circumstance which was destined 
to give the coup de grace to that rather long- 
lived and little sensational Cabinet related to 
the administration of affairs in the island of 


: 


againet the freedmen, and a clash thus arose 
in the heart of the Government. 

The question was one which greatly puz- 
zled the Ministry; but the Gordian knot was 
cut at length by an act suspending or abrogat- 
ing the Jamaican Constitution. Thix measure 
was violently opposed hy Sir Robert Peel and 
the Conservatives on the one @ide, and by the 
Radicals on the other. The latter now consti- 
tuted a considerable body in Parliament. They 
had, in the times of the Reform agitation, fol- 
lowed the Whig banner with enthusiasm ; but, 
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like the Chartists, of which they were really 
the representatives, they had eaten the worm- 
wood and drank the gall of bitterness and dis- 
appointment on account of the small outcome 
of the Reform movement to populsr liberty. 
The combined attack of the two wings was 
more than the Melbourne Ministry could 
stand. The Premier resigned his place, and 
suggested to the Queen that she cal] Sir Rob- 
ert Peel to the head of the Government. 

Between the larger paragraphs of English 
greatness are interlarded many paragraphs of 
English littlenesa. We here come to one of 
those extraordinary episodes in the Parlia- 
mentary history of Great Britain which may 
well excite a smile on the lips of posterity. 
The young Queen of the United Kingdom had 
ber royal household after the manner of her 
ancestry. Among the personages composing 
the household, two of the most important were 
the Ladies of the Bed-chamber. This delicate 
office of personal and intimate attendance on 
the Queen had been given to the wife of Lord 
Normanby and the sister of Lord Morpeth, 
afterwards Lord Carlisle. These two noble 
men had both been holding high offices under 
the Whigs. The first had been Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, and the second, Irish Secretary 
in the same Administration. But these officers 
had, of course, gone down with the Whig 
Ministry of Melbourne. The question was 
whether the wife of the one and the sister of 
the other, Ladies of the Bed-chamber to the 
Queen, should or should not go out of place 
with the Ministry. When Sir Robert Peel 
went to the Queen to aceept from her, the of- 
fice of Premier, he thought he discovered a 
specter, two spectera indeed, in Her Majesty's 
bed-chamber. He conceived that the retention 
of two eminent Whig ladies in closest attend- 
ance upon their royal mistress would break the 
efficiency of the new Conservative Ministry 
about to be formed. He, therefore, rather 
abruptly and without due tact, demanded that 
the Queen's ladies-in-waiting should share the 
fate of the fallen Ministry. 

The young Queen was shocked at the propo- 
sition.. She bad become greatly attached to 
the ladies who were now regarded as a menace 
to Sir Robert and his Conservatives. She ac- 
cordingly consulted with Lord Jchn Raseell, 
and, on his advice, replied to Sir Robert that 
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she could not consent to a course which she 
conceived to be contrary to usage, and which 
was 50 greatly repugnant to her feelings. 
Sir Robert thereupon refused to accept the 
Government, and made a high-sounding ora- 
tion in Parliament in defense of his position. 
A Ministerial crisia was thus produced, and 
the Queen was obliged to recall Lord Mel- 
bourne to the head of the Government. The 
excitement growing out of this “Question 
of the Bed-chamber,” as it was called, spread 
through the country, and a considerable in- 
terval elapsed before Parliament ewung back 
into its customary mood. 

The return of Lord Melbourne to the head 
of the Government was only for a brief season. 
On resuming office he was atill confronted with 
the Jamaica Bill. That measure had to be 
modified and remodified under the dictation 
of the Opposition, until its leading features 
were tinkered away. Even these beatings 
about could not eave the already discredited 
Whig party from rout and overthrow. The 
Ministry staggered on for a brief season, and 
was driven finally from power to make way, 
in September of 1841, for the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel ant the Conservatives. 

‘The attention of the British public could but 
be called, at an early date, to the question of 
the succession. Here, indeed, was a Maiden 
Queen on the throne of England. ° As for the 
reat, the English Guelfs were well-nigh extin- 
guished, The great family of George ILI. had 
come to this: a modest, quiet, and not un- 
comely young woman on the English throne. 
Nor was the Queen berself unmindful of the 
situation. Girlish fancy, as well as Imperial 
duty, had suggested to her the desirability— 
the necessity—of marriage. To her credit be 
it said, that she was totally devoid of that un- 
womanly pride which flamed in the bosom of 
Elizabeth Tudor, making her prefer the sin- 
gleness and selfishness of royal power to the 
charms of wifehood and motherhood. At the 
opening of Parliament, in 1840, Victoria ap- 
peared in person, and declared her intention 
to be married to her cousin, Prince Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The young Majesty 
said in her speech, that sbe trusted that the 
step which she was about to take would be 
conducive to the interests of her people as 
well as to her own domestic happiness. It was 
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known that the royal marriage thus announced ! 
was, both on the Queen's part and the part | 
of the Prince, an affair of the heart, rather 
than sn affair of royal and political conven- ! 
jence. 

The event fully justified public expecta- 
tion. Prince Albert was eminently worthy of 
the trying station tv which he was called. 
His situation was peculiar in the last degree. 
From one point of view, it seemed that the 
Jaw of nature was reversed and made of no 
effect by the Constitution of Great Britain. 
The Prince was the husband of the Queen, 
but the law of affection came in to rectify 
and amend the hardship to which the husband 
was subjected; and there can be no doubt 
that while the Queen henceforth held the 
ecepter over his head, he to the end of Sife 
held an equally imperial scepter over her heart. 

It may well be asked, especially in n Re- 
public like ours, what part or lot Priuce 
Albert, in such a situation, had, or could have, 
with respect to the public affairs of the king- 
dom. Was he simply a cipher by the side of 
that significant unit, the Queen? or might he 
be reckoned among the political and civil 
forcea of the reign? In the firat place, the 
Prince was by nature and discipline » gentle- 
man and scholar. The domestic pursuits 
charmed him from hia boyhood. In his intel- 
lectual preferences he chose art and education 
aa the two subjects most congenial to his taste, 
and to these elevating branches of culture he 
devoted himself with assiduity. He became 
the patron of many of the noblest enterprises 
of the Victorian ern; and although never what 
might be called a popular prince among the 
people to whom he was set in such strange 
relation, he nevertheless exercised on the men 
and manners of hia time a most wholesome in- 
fluence, the effecta of which have not yet 
passed away. Nor may we overlook his 
equally salutary, though indirect, influence on 
the Queen, and through the Queen on the 
Ministry, the Parliament, the whole Adminis- 
tration of Great Britain. In thia respect he 
waz a moderating and conservative force, 
checking, as far es he might, the evil con- 
sequences of party legislation and the rage of 
politics, He was in all respects a cautious, 
prudent man, little disposed to interfere, except 
with affectionate advice, in the affairs of the 
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august personage by his side. His patronage 
of art aud learning endeared him in a high de- 


! gree to the intellectual classes of England. 


Painters and poets sought his company, and 
scientific men, laboring in the dark mines of 
truth from which new laws of the world are 
drawn forth aud elucidated for the benefit of 
mapkind, turned ever to Prince Albert as to a 
wise counselor and stcadtiet frieud. 

Some of the incidents of the Prince's 
career, after his union with the Queen, may 
well be narrated. At the outret he was xttb- 
jected to a humiliation in Purliameut, by the 
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reduction of the proposed annuity of fifty 
thousand pounds to thirty thausund pounds— 


this the work of the Tory Opposition. His 
good sense, however, led him to make no sign, 
and presently afterwards he received the great 
compliment of being declared Regent in case 
of the Queen’s death with issue. In this case 
the Opposition joined with the Mivistry, and 
the act was passed by unanimous vote. It 
can not be doubted that the measure con- 
tributed not a little to the dignified estimate 
which was henceforth placed on the Prince by 
the English people. Ever afterwards he con- 
stituted a kind of outside Privy Council to the 
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Queen and extant Ministry; nor would it be - 
easy to point out, in the twenty-one years of | 
his life subsequent to the royal marriage, a ‘ 
single instance in which his influence was ex- : 
ercised to the hurt of the British Nation. 

Meanwhile, the Prince set his mind on the 
accomplishment of many improvements and 
reforms in the existing order. In the early 
yeara of hig ascendency he undertook, among 
other things, to effect the abolition of dueling 
in the army. The Prince's project contem- 
plated the establishment of a system of Courts 
of Honor, before which the difficulties con- 
stantly arising between officers and among 
soldiers, might be arbitrated without appeal 
to the barbarous code duello. In this work he 
secured the codperation of the Duke of 
Wellington, and, although the measure of es 
tablishing courts failed of adoption, the atti- 
tude of the Prince, and of those statesmen 
who espoused his views, prevailed over the 
brutal usages of the past to the extent of their 
extinction. Dueling, as a practice among 
public men and soldiers, disappeared from En- 
glish society, if not as a direct result of the 
enlightened agitation started by Prince Albert, 
at least coincidently with the effort which he 
made in that direction. 

Following the course of events, we come 
now to consider the history of the so-called 
Oprrom War between England and China. 
The circumstances leading to this unfortunate 
and disgraceful catastrophe had their root 
partly in the industrial and political constitu- 
tion of the Chinese Empire, partly in the com- 
mercial transactions of the British East India 
Company; but, more properly, in the wanton 
avarice and conscienceless policy of the Home 
Government of Great Britain. The matter at 
issue related to the introduction and sale of 
opium by British traders in the ports of 
China. Such importation bad begun under 
the auspices of the East India Company, and 
was carried on by that gigantic corporation 
until 1834, when the charter and exclusive 
rights of the company expired. Meanwhile, 
the opium-trade had become important. Many 
districts in India produce the poppy in exu- 
berant abundance. The drug drawn therefrom 
was carried by the ships of the Company to 
the Chinese ports, and sold to native merchants, 
under whose encouragement the opium-smok- 
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ing habit spread rapidly among the people. 
The Imperial Government took the alarm, and 
adopted the policy of excluding the opium- 
ships from all the harbora of China. 

The measures looking to this end were rea- 
sonable in the highest degree. The right of 
the Chinese authorities to protect the people 
of the Empire from the disastrous effects of 
the opium-habit could not be gainsaid with the 
slightest show of reason, The trade in opium 
bad, meanwhile, passed from the monopoly 
of the British East India Company to the 
general merchant-marine of the kingdom. At 
this time the ports which were open to En- 
glish commerce and English intercourse in 
general were Canton and Macao. In these 
ports of entry the British Government had 
planted superintendents, whose conduct, in- 
stead of being directed with judicial fairness 
and in accordance with the principles of inter. 
national law, was wholly biased by the inter- 
ests of the illicit trade of their countrymen, 

Nor did the Home Government, in this 
emergency take the first step towards the main- 
tenance of right and honor in its dealing with 
the Chinese authorities. Even when Captain 
Elliott, chief superintendent in the port of 
Canton, made one appeal after another to the 
Ministry for instructions covering the discharge 
of his duties, he received no reply, Matters 
were allowed to drift in their own pernicious 
course. The British traders became bolder 
and bolder, discharging enormous cargoes of 
the deadly drog under the very eyes of the 
Chinese officers. ‘After a while the Govern- 
ment sent out a dispatch to Captain Elliott, 
telling him virtually that those who traded in 
opium against the edict of the Emperor would 
have to take the consequences; that the British 
authorities would not interfere to protect those 
merchants who were engaged in the illicit 
trade, but that they must bear such losses as 
their own persistency and the execution of the 
Chinese laws might entail. This was equiva- 
Jent to saying that the British traders in the 
East might provoke e war with Ching, with 
the implied inference that, after the war was 
begun, Great Britain would defend her inter- 
esta without looking into the justice or injus- 
tice of the conflict. It was clear that as z00n 
as hostilities should be precipitated, excesses 


! would be committed by the Chinese, unac- 
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quainted as they were with the usages of Eu- 
Topean warfare, and that the Home Govern- | 
ment of England would be obliged to take up | 
the cause of its traders and other subjects on © 
the coast of China. 

The war came on. The Imperial officers in | 
the Chinese ports demanded that the intro- 
duction of opium should absolutely cease, and 
that the cargoea now in store should be given 
up for destruction, At length, in 1839, 
Captain Elliott was constrained to comply 
with this demand. It was agreed that all the 
opium then in the hands of’ Englishmen should 
be surrendered to the native officers, and he 
also exacted a pledge—of no validity—from 
the merchants that they would cease to traflic | 
in thedrug. Accordingly, on the 3d of April, 
in the year just named, 20,388 chests of opium 
were given up to the mandarins, and, under 
direction of the Imperial Commissioner Lin, 
were destroyed. It was this event—though 
the same had been brought about in virtual 
conformity with the instructions which Captain 
Elliott had received—that precipitated hostili- 
ties. A declaration of war wis made hy the 
English Government in 1840, and the East 
Indian fleet was sent to the Chinese coast. 
Native armies were thrown into the field; but 
in the conflict which ensued they were like 
sheep for the slaughter. There could be 
but one result. What could the diminu- 
tive, undisciplined, halfarmed men of the 
Orient, though fired with the valor of 
Spartans, do before the shining bayonets and 
vomiting cannon of Great Britain ? 

As a matter of course, the English were 
constantly victorious. In the first year the 
British fleet captured the town of Chusan, 
and in 1841 the Bogue Forts were easily 
taken, It is narrated that when one of the 
Chinese towns was captured, the Tartar gen- 
eral, in the hour of defeat, shut himself up 
in his house, and ordered his servants to burn 
him to death. It was the custom of the routed 
Chinese to drive their wives and children into 
wells and ponds, and then cut their own 
throats in ‘the very frenzy of their hopelesa 
rage. When the British squadron ssiled up 
the river Peiho against the Chinese capital, 
some futile efforts were made at negotiations, 
‘but the movement came to naught. The im- 
portant city of Ningpo, distant somewhat from 
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the sea, was taken, and then Amoy, far to the 
south, fell into the hands of the British. 
Not, however, until an army was planted 


“in front of Nankin, did the Imperial Govern- 


ment realize the hopelessness of further resist- 
ance. Negotiations were again opened, which 
soon resulted in a treaty—a treaty as one-sidedin 
its provisions as the war had been in its reeulte, 
The island of Hong Kong was ceded to Great 
Britain. It was agreed that British conauls 
should be establihed in the five great porta 
of Canton—Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai—an@ that those places should be 
thrown open to British traders. Finally, an 
indemnity of four and a half million pounds 
aterling was wrung from the Chinese Govern- 
ment as the price of the war, and to this was 
added another large sum to pay for the opium 
which had been destroyed at the outbrenk of 
hostilities, The treaty was as humiliating to 
the Chinese as the war itself had becu an 
outrage to their nationality. If there be a 
single instance in the recent history of man- 
kind more highly illustrative of the possible 
meanness, avarice, and arrogance of the 
strong—an example of the willful persecution 
and unmerited punishment of an unoffending 
people by one fess numerous, but more mighty 
than themselvea—it is that of the Opium War 
of Great Britain with China. 

We are now come to the epoch in British 
history when the Melbourne Ministry, the as- 
cendency of which had reached well hack into 
the last reign, tottered and fell. The Whig 
Government, represented by this Ministry, had 
heen for some time in a moribund condition. 
If we glance into Parliament at the close of 
1840, we shall see a Government respected 
by no party, not even by itself; yct the Whigs 
clung to power. Time and again the Ministry 
was beaten on important votes in the House 
of Commons; but Lord Melbourne still clung 
to his office. It was a time of temporizing and 
political expedients, most of which were 
adopted merely for the purpose of holding the 
party in power. Jn the many months of the dec- 
adence of the Ministry, however, several meas- 
ures were either originated or promoted, the 
value of which after times have been quick to 
perceive and augment. 

First among the popular movementa be- 
longing to this time may be mentioned the 
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tion reaching to the poor would have been 
regarded with horror by the most progressive 
stateamen of the country. In 1839, however, 
bill was introduced by Lord John Russell, 
increasing the annual appropriation to thirty 
thousand pounds, and at the same time pro- 
viding that the distribution of the funds should 
England of the present day which has not | be transferred to a Committee of the Privy 
proceeded from some germinal beginning in | Council. Hitherto the money had been an- 


establishment of a Sye1x or Puszic Epvoa- 
the past, been promoted in the planting and {| nually distributed precisely where it was not 


gion in Great Britain. In this important 
enterprise we see again illustrated the ever-re- 
curring fact that in the British system of state 
and society, everything is the result of growth. 
It might be impossible to point out a single 
striking feature in the great nationality of the 


development by the courage and foresight of | needed, and withheld from the very places which 
a few progressive Englishmen, opposed and as- | were crying to Heaven for such assistance. 
mailed by the majority, pushed up and out | Under the new echeme of disbursement the 
against such opposition by the inherent vitality | method was reversed, and the benefits of the 
of the measure, and brought finally to efflo- | measure extended to those poor and crowded 
reecence and fruiting by that simple law of | localities which were thronged with the chil- 
social evolution againat the operation of which | dren of the people. It was actually conceded 
neither men nor nations can prevail. So it | that the aid of the law might be extended to 
was in the case of the project for the estab- | schools in which the Roman Catholic version 
lishment of a system of public education. of the Bible was read! The measure was at 
It was in the year 1884 that the first grant | once vehemently assailed by the Oyposition. 
of public money was made by Parliament for | It was declared that to extend the aid of the 
the education of the children of the people. | Government to schools not under the co :trol 
It was the meagre sum of twenty thousand | and direction of the Church of England was 
pounds a year. Even this pittance, given | an outrage on the Constitution of Great Brit- 
forth from that treasury which had poured out | ain, a menace to religion and morulity, a 
immemorially its multiplied millions anil bill- | measure for the propagation of heresy snd in- 
ions for the prosecution of wars, was virtually | cendiariam in both Church and State. 
@ contribution to the Church of England Grent was the clamor over Lord John Rus- 
rather than to the common people. There had | sell’s Bill. The measure at length prevailed, 
‘Deen organized in connection with the Estab- | and the foundations were thus laid for the 
Tished Church what was called the Nutionn! | great system of popular education since estnb- 
School Society. There algo existed another | lished and developed in Great Britain. But 
body, called the Foreign School Association, | we can not pass from the subject without not- 
which actually went so far in the direction of | ing with amazement, and for the instruction 
radicalism as to admit to its benefits children | of all who are interested in studying the evo. 
of all Christian denominations. While the ef- | lution of enlightenment among the nations, 
forts of the National School Society were di- | and especially the slow progress of the coming 
rected wholly to the educational work of the | dawn in the brains of the great, that the Russell 
Church of England, the sister organization | Bill was opposed in Parliament with both the 
went so far as to promote the education of the | voices and the votes of Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
children even of Dissenters. Stanley, William E. Gladstone, and Benjamin 
It was into the hands of these two societies | Disraeli. Nor may we pass without mentioning 
that the annual Pazliamentary appropriation | the other fact, that the measure contemplating 
of twenty thousand pounds was directed; and | theestablisbment of secular schools in the United 
by these two societies the money was expended | Kingdom was supported by Daniel O’Connelt 
up to the year 1889. To this time no effort | and Smith O'Brien—a fact giving as good 
whatever had been made in Great Britain to | canse for pride among the Irish people as may 
extend, under the patronage of the Govern- | ever he given to the present on account of 
ment, the advantages of education to the masses | anything done in the past. 
of the people. Up to this time = scheme | Some honor mry therefore be claimed for 
looking to a system of commen secular educa- | the Melbourne Ministry as having bad under its 
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patronage and direction the first formal measure { vice and degradation, and to raise them some- 


for the secular education of the English people. 
‘Meanwhile, an incident in the hiatory of the 
Parliamentary government of thia epoch may 
well be cited as illustrative of the tendencies 
of civil procedure. It was the law of Parlia- 
ment that the reports of its committees should 
be published for the information of the body 
and the people. A certain prison report, 
made near the beginning of 1840, contained a 
paragraph denouncing a bouk published by a 
certain Stockdale, as a work at once disgusting 
and obecene. For this publication the author 
of the book brought auit for libel against the 
Parliamentary printers, and obtained judgment 
against them. But the House of Commons 
refused to acknowledge the validity of a judg- 
ment against its officers or agents for doing 
what the House had directed them todo. An 
jesue was thus made between the Queen’s 
Bench on the one side, and the Commons on 
the other. The sheriffs, ordered to carry ont 
the judgment of the Court, were arrested by 
authority of the House, and for some time it 
looked as though the High Court of England 
and the House of Commons would end the 
matter by arresting and imprisoning each 
other! Atlength, however, Parliament gained 
the day, and an act was passed exempting, 
for the future, the officers of the House from 
such interference and prosecution as they had 
recently suffered. The incident is cited here 
to illustrate the general law that under the 
governmental and civi) systems, established by 
the English-speaking race, conflicts and dis- 
putes between the Legislative and the Judi- 
ciary nearly always conclude with a victory 
of the former over the latter. 

Still another historical incident may serve 
to ehow the spirit aud manner of the times. 
If we look in on London in the year 1840, we 
shall find no public institution more worthy 
of commendation, more honorable to the 
genius of the English people, than the British 
Mouseom. The institution was, by the Jaw of 
its government, open to the public, but on 
Bundays it was closed. In July of the year 
just referred to, Joseph Hume, an enlightened 


and progressive member of the House of Com- { 
: Mehemet Ali, Syria was the inviting field. 
attraction to draw large numbers of people of ‘ 
the poorer clas: away from the purlieas of | 


mona, hoping on the principle of counter- 


what to a higher and purer plane of thought 
by the contemplation of the grand and beauti- 
ful, introduced a bill that the British Museum 
and the National Gallery of Art should be 
opened at certain hours on Sunday, Mr. 
Hume carefully provided that the opening 
should be after the conclusion of divine service 
in the churches and, more particularly, “at 
such hours as taverns, becr-shope, und gin-shops 
are legally opened.” The proposition was met 
with invective and the appeal to the odium 
theologicun. Mr. Hume was denounced as a 
covert enemy of the Sabbath day, a foe to 
the Church, and a dangerona man to nociety, 
because he had introduced a bill which might 
serve to draw some thousands of people on 
Sunday afternoons from the ancred association 
of the gin-shops to the degrading influences of 
the British Museum! 

Parsing from there minor incidents in the 
civil history of the Kingdom, we come to con- 
sider a very imporiant and serious axpect of 
foreign affairs. It was at this time that Great 
Britain was drawn by her interest, and under 
the policy which she had prescribed for her- 
self, to a atern and warlike interference in the 
affairs of the East. The scene was Egypt and 
Byria. In the former country the ruler, at 
this epoch, under the general suzerninty of the 
Tarkish Sultan, was the famous Pasha Meche 
met Ali, He was a warrior, a stateeman, a 
man of genius, despising the Sultan, his mas- 
ter, and having a general contempt for the 
methods of government employed by the Sub- 
Time Porte. It is quite likely that Mehemet 
Ali was ambitious of establishing an independ- 
ent sovereignty. Quite Jike him in character 
and abilities was his adopted son, Ibrahim 
Pasha, General of the Egyptian army. To 
him Mehemet Ali looked for the conduct of his 
wars. 

The Porte, at this time, had fallen into that 
chronic decline which, though seemingly des- 
tined never to destroy, has, since the beginning 
of the century, fatally afflicted the Ottoman 
Empire. The outlying provinces and de- 
pendencies of Turkey were subject to the prey 
of whoever might go forth to ravage. To 


He carried thither his victorious arms, and 
made a conquest of the country. The Sultan 
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waa constrained for a while to let his powerful 
vwamal have his way, but at length, in 1839, 
declared war against him. A decisive battle 
was fought, and Ibrahim Pasha gained a great 
victory over the Turks. The Sultan died. 
Capitan Pasha, Admiral of the Ottoman fleet, 
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and territorial integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire. It ia not the place in which to explain 
the origin and true nature of this theory, 
which haz been so prominent in the diplomacy 
of the States of Western Europe during the 
greater part of the present century. It is 


deserted to the Egyptians, and the event of | germane, however, to the question immediately 





MEHEMET ALI PASHA, 


Egyptian independence, with the consequent 
Joss to Turkey of all the countries around the 


eastern and south-eastern borders of the Medi- ! 
| Principle of maintaining the unity and inde- 


terranean, knocked at the door. 

It will be remembered that the well-known 
policy of the Western Powera, particularly of 
England, was, at the time of which we speak, 
and since has been, to maintain the political 





before oa to note the fact that, ot all the 
Western Kingdoms, Great Britain was most 
devotedly and consistently attached to the 


pendence of the Ottoman Power. On the 
other hand, France was least devoted to the 
same principle. Prussia and Austria were de- 
voted to it in a general way. Russian was 
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devoted to it, not devoted to it, or devoted toit of Catherine II., the Russian power has been 
in & measure, as suited the interest and passion | clowly but surely, like ume of the avalanches 
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of the hour. The reader of general history | of the Alpe, sliding down from: the north-east 
will readily recall the fact that, since the days | upon the lowlands of the Ottoman. It will 
of Peter I., more particularly since the days | also be remembered that the necemity, or 
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seeming necessity, of resisting this pressure ! 
had been the mainspring of the policy adopted 

by the Western Powers to uphold the integrity — 
and autonomy of Turkey. | 

The threatened establishment of an inde- 
pendent Egypt under the sovereignty of Me | 
hemet Ali seemed to contravene the general | 
purpose of Western Europe, and England 
resolved to interfere. An English fleet was { 
accordingly despatched to the Mediterranean, 
and uniting with the Turkish equadron, pro- 
ceeded to the bombardment of Acre. An En- 
glish army in Egypt, allied with Turkish and 
Egyptian forces, attacked the strongholds of Me- 
hemet, and drove him thence with great losses. 
Thrabam Pasha, though he had shown himself 
more thao a match for the native armies of 
the Orient could not resist the impact of 
British bayonets and British cannon. Mehemet 
Ali was obliged to give up the ho con- 
test, and to content himself with a restricted 
government in Egypt. All of his Asiatic 
conquests were wrested from him and restored 
to the Porte. Ambassadors representing the 
parties to the controversy came together in 
London, and in July of 1840 the terms of 
settlement were arranged and signed by the 
Weatern Powers. 

They were signed by all but France. In 
that country Louis Philippe was now king, 
and Adolphe Thiers was his Minister of State. 
It was the belief of Thiers that the whole busi- 
neas in Egypt had been fomented and managed 
by Great Britain in her own interest. The 
belief was not without foundation. Thiers was 
euraged at beholding the covert elevation of 
the Britich standard in the East. He con- 
ceived that France had been disparaged in the 
whole course of the Egyptian complication, 
and that the disparagement was the careful 
work of Great Britain. He declared his pur- 
pose of going to war sooner than submit to | 
the humiliation of his country. The king, | 

i 





however, and the government as a whole, re- 
fused to follow the bellicose Prime Minister, 
and he was at length obliged to resign his 
office. M. Guizot acceded to the leadership of 
the French Cabinet, and in July of 1841 the 
Treaty of London was signed by the represent- 
ative of France. Thus, for the deeade which 
we are here considering, was the Eastern ques- 
tion disposed of under the auspices of England. 
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During all these events, the Whig Ministry 
of Melbourne stumbled on in paralytic fashion 
tw the inevitable downfall. The straw which 
at last broke the camel’s back was a proposition 
introduced by Lord Russell, then in the Min- 
istry, with regard to regulating the trade in 
corn.’ His proposition waa to establish a duty 


! at a fixed rate of eight shillings the quarter 


on wheat, with proportional rates for the other 
cereals, rye, barley, onts, etc. His proposition 
was 8 concession to the principle of free trade, 
which was just then beginning to claim, as it 
never had claimed before, the attention of the 
Britiah public. Being so, the proposition of 
Russell was in the nature of an explosive with 
a lighted fuse in the mid-camp of the Ministry. 
Melbourne, and the reat who were vehement 
protectionists, must either follow for the free- 
trade modification of the corn laws, or else 
combat the proposition of Russell and give up 
their offices, Such was the condition of affairs 
when at last Sir Robert Peel, in June of 1841, 
brought forward the proposal in the House of 
Commons of a direct vote of want of confidence 
in the Ministry. The resolution was adopted by 
a majority of one. Parliament was dis- 
solved. The Tories came back in the early 
autumn with a great accretion of strength. 
‘Melbourne and hia colleagues resigned, and a 
new Conservative Ministry waa organized under 
the Premiership of Sir Robert Peel. 

The auspices of the new Tory, or, as it was 
now called, Conservative Government, may be 
said to have been favorable at home, unfavor- 
able abroad. It was in the early days of Sir 
Robert's Administration that the news began to 
be borne to London of the direful disastera which 
had overtaken the British authorities, civil and 
military, in Cabul. The city so-called is the 
capital of the State of the same name, in the 
northern part of Afghanistan. If we look into 
this far region, in the year 1837, we shall find 
on the throne of Cabul a native prince by the 
name of Dost Mohammed. He was, in a cer- 
tain sense, a usurper; that is, he had led a 
popular revolution against Shah Soojah Moolk, 
the old so-called legitimate sovereign of Cabul, 
and bad expelled both him and his house. 


The reader well understands that corn, in the 
English phraeeology, is the generic name for the 
several varieties of cereal grains, and not particu- 
larly of the grain go called in America. 
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Dost Mohammed established himself in the 
kingdom, and set his brothers and cons at the 
head of the petty subject States—thie with the 
enthusiastic approval of the popular revolu- 
tionary party. 

The reader might well ask by what possible 
construction of internatioual politics this course 
and condition of affairs in Cabul could be of 
the slightest interest to Great Britain. Why 
should England concern hereelf in the least 
about the destinies resulting from a revolution 
in a petty kingdom in Northern Afghanistan? 
A full answer to these questions would require 
the exposition of many international policies 
and a mase of details which might well fill a 
volume. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
summarize the leading features of the compli- 
cation; to express, if we may, in a few para- 
graphs, the essence of this far-off Asiatic im- 
broglio. Firat of all we must consider the 
British East Indian Empire. This vast Power, 
at the time of which we speak, was already 
stretching out its long and sinewy arms from 
Calcutta over the Indian populations, num- 
bering in the aggregate much more than a 
hundred millions. Some of the provinces of 
India were actually subject to the authority 
of Great Britain; others had alliances of 
friendship and dependence with her; and still 
others, while maintaining a show of inde- 
pendence, were overawed by her presence and 
ecepter. 

One of the countries thus dependent by 
allinuce with the East Indian Government of 
Great Britain, was the Punjaub. This great 
province, embracing the Upper Indus Valley, 
lay nest to the borders of Afghanistan. The 
Ameer of the Punjaub was a friend and de- 
pendent of the East Indian Government. It 
was to him, for friendship and protection, that 
the overthrown Shah Soojah, of Cabul, with the 
members of his family and a few of the princea 
who had adhered to his cause, fled after the 
revolution effected in Cabul by Dost Moham- 
med. Such was the situation, viewed from the 
English side of the landscape. 

Consider, in the next place, the colossal 
power of Rusia. There she lies, with extended 
dominions, like a great shadow, nye, like a 
great substance, over all the north-western 
parts of Asia. Her policy of territorial ag- 
grandizement was well known and well 
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dreaded at the time of which we speak. 
Friendly were her relationa with the Shah of 
Persin. ‘The Czar patronized the Shah, treated 
him Jike » small kinaman, ued him like o 
friendly puppet, protected him, encouraged 
him, finally put bins out a» # feeler in the di- 
rection of Afghanistan. In other words, it 
was on the line of Cabul that the conflicting 
interests, or rather ambitiona, of Great. Britain 
and Russia met in the East, as they had al- 
ready met in the Weat, on the line of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, The figure 
is sufficiently ridiculous; but at this time Russia 
was the monkey of Asin; Persin wis tho 
cat; Cabul was the cat's-paw, and Iudin was 
the oven, in which were roasting the English 
chestnnts. To complete the fiction, a lion waa 
lying by the door of the oven ! 

All this was by hypothesis. Overt acts as 
yet there had been none. But the situation 
was such, in the estimation of both Creat 
Britain and Russia, as to make it derirble to 
have the alliance of Dost Mohanmed. At 
this time there was resident at that monarch’s 
court a certain Alexander Burnes, kinsman, 
though the name he differently spelled, of the 
poet Burns, of great memory. The English- 
man had youe from India into Afghanistan 
and Cabul. There he found Dost Mohammed 
favorable to an alliance with England. But 
he also found the emirsaries of Russia at the 
court, busy with their schemes and tempta- 
tions. Dost Mohammed desired, nn the nequel 
has shown, to go with England. But, throngh 
some perversity and blindness, the Britieh 
East Indian Government had determined to 
undertake the restoration of Shah Soujah, the 
obsolete king of Cabnl, te the throne of his 
ancestora. ‘This, of course, compelled Dost 
Mohammed to fall over towards the side of 
Persia and Russia. At this juncture the Gov- 
ernorGeneral of India, in pursuance of his 
folly, sent out an army by way of the Punjaub 
to conduct Shah Moolk hack to his dominions, 
The policy of Lord Auckland, the Governor- 
General, in this particular, had the full con- 
currence and support of the Home Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. The British force 
was under command of Sir W. Macnagh- 
ten, whose second in command was General 
Elphinstone. It appears that there was on 
the part of the leaders of the expedition the 
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ulterior object of obtaining for themselves dip- 
lomatiecal positions at the Court of Shah 
Soojah, whom they were carrying slong with 
them, like an East Indian idol, to be set up 
again in his palace at Cabul. Lofty ambition 
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en the part of Sir W. Macnaghten to be 
envoy extraordinary at such @ court, in such 
= place, under such conditions! 

In the meantime, hostilities had begun by 
an attack of the Persians on the city of Herat, 
popularly designated as the ‘‘key of India.” 
The place is situated on the lines of communi- 
eation between the plateau of Asia and the 
valley of the Indus. It lies five hundred and 
fifty miles eastward of Cabul. In 1887, Herat 
‘was besieged by a Persian army of about 
thirty-five thousand men. The native prince, 
in defending his city, was asaisted by Colonel 
Eldred Pottinger, Commandant of the British 
garrison in Herat, It was to his abilities and 
courage, rather than to the valor of the native 
troops, that the Persian force was held at bay 
and finally beaten off. 

By the beginning of October, 1838, Sir W. 
Macnaghten had collected his forces west of 
the Indua, and thence set out on his ill-starred 
expedition for the restoration of Shah Soojah 
to the throne of Cabul. The movement to 
the interior was valiantly resisted by Dost 
Mohammed and his sons. The half-wild Af- 
ghan soldiery, though unable to stand in bat- 
fle before the disciplined army of Great 
Britain, nevertheless fought as for their altars 
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and native land. It was manifest from the 
| firet that so far from any uprising of the peo- 
ple in favor of Shah Soojab, Dost Mohammed 
' held the complete and universal allegiance of 
' his eubjectea, They rallied to his standard, 
| and threw themselves in the advance and on 
| the flanks of the British army. They planted 
themselves in the town of Ghuznee, where 
they resisted the whole force of their enemy, 
| suffering siege until what time the British, 
' by heaping bags of gunpowder against one of 
the gates and blowing open the wall with an 
explosion, rashed through the breach and took 
the town. The Afghans retreated, and the 
way was opened to Jelalabad, which was de- 
fended by the celebrated Akbar Khan, one of 
the sons of Dost Mohammed, 

This city was also taken after much hard 
fighting. The invaders then ¢ame to Cabul, 
from which Dost Mohammed escaped into the 
open country. Macuaghten’s idol, Shah S8o0- 
jah, was reinstated in his ancient palace; but 
it was evident from the first that he would 
have to be maintained in place hy the British 
army. Dost Mohammed rallied his forces and 

{ returned to the contest. On the 2d of No- 
vember, 1840, he fought with the British 
army # decisive battle, in which only the En- 
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glish artillery prevented the Afghaus from win- 
ning a clear victory in the field. They were, 
however, defeated, and on the evening of the 
same day, Dost Mohammed, of his own ac- 
cord, rode to the British head-quarters, an- 
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nounced himeelf as King of Cabul, and sur- 
rendered as & prisoner of war. 

The downfall of Mohammed, however, by 
no means ended the contest. The British 
army lay in its cantonmente at Cabul for a 
fall year, upholding 2 dubious peace. On the 
anniversary of Dost Mohammed's battle, 
namely, November 2, 1841, a popular insur 


rection broke out in Cabul, which, for violence | 
and horror of details, was almost unparaileled. | 


When Alexander Burnes undertook to appease 
the rage of the insurgents, he and his brotherand 


2nd 


1 with the knives of the Afghans. The backed 
| and disfigured body of the murdered English- 
i man was exhibted as a trophy in the hazars 
of Cabul. Shah Soojuh soon afterwards met 
& similar finite. 

The command of the British army was de- 
 volvel on General Elphinstone, and to him 
: Abkar and hix chiefs now dictated whatever 
| terms they would, It sppenm that in this 
dreadful emergency the spirit of the British 
officera and men gavo way. They fell into a 
condition of semislespair, trom which they never 
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their company were attacked and cut to pieces. 
Then the flames of revolt broke out on every 
hand. Akbar Khan became at once the bad 
and the good angel of the insurrection. He 
led it, and, at the same time, restrained the 
savage instincts of his followers to « sort of 
helf-civilized warfare, which was still too hor- 
ible to be depicted in language. Sir W. 
Macnaghten and several of his officers were at 
length invited to a conference with Akbar 
and his chiefs. An altercation enzued, and 
Macnaghten and his companions were butchered 





| recovered. Genernl Elphinstone even went. 90 
} far as to appeal to the consideration of Akbar 
: Khan and the Afghan troops! Nor does it 
| appear that Akbar himself was unwilling to 
i show the courtesies of victory to the van- 
| quished. -But the chieftains and the half-sav- 
1 age Afghan soldiery could not be restrained. 
; A treaty was made, the terms of which were 
j dictated by Akhar and sccepted by Elphin- 
| stone. The British army should at once, and 
| without delay, withdraw from Afghanistan to 
| Jelalabad, take up the garrison at the latter 
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place, leave the country forever, give up hostages 
for the fulfillment of the compact, receive s 
conduct on the retreat, cross the Indus out of 
sight, go. 

It was now the dead of winter, 1841-42. 
The army, about sixteen thousand strong, in- 


eludiug the allied natives, and bearing along ‘ 


the wives of the living officers and the widow 
of the murdered Macnaghten, as well as their 
children and other helpless creaturea who had 
come out with the expedition from India, left 
Cabul to make its way through the dreadful 
pass called the Koord Cabul, a horrible mount- 
ain gorge five miles in extent, traversed by a 
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| their purpose, or else to put the English still 
! further in his power, demanded that the wives 

and children should now be given up as the 
: price of liberation for the army. Lady 
{| Macnaghten, Lady Sale, whose husband, Sir 
Robert, was at that time commandant at Jel- 
alabed; Mra. Stuart, Mrs. Trevor, with her 
seven children, and some others were accord- 
| ingly surrendered, in the heart of the Asiatic 
! desolations, to the compassionate keeping of 
| Akbar and his retainers! The remnant of the 
| army was then permitted to pass; but it was 
| the passage of death. The force melted away. 
| Finally it dwindled to a handful. The column 





ARRIVAL OF DR. BEYDON AT JELALABAD. 


Tearing torrent now frozen into a glacier, and 
covered with impassable accumulations of 
anow. It were long to tell the story of that 
awful march. It may well be within the 
Timita of truth to aver that, for horror and 
despair, no other such retreat is known in the 
history of the world! The fugitives toiled on 
through the snows, freezing, starving, drop- 
ping dead of despair, thinned at the rear and 
on both flanks by the eruel bullets of treacher- 
ous foes, and finally coming against an im- 
passible barricade which the Ghilzyes had 
thrown up acrozs the pas. Akbar Khan, 
either trying to buy off his own chieftains from 


; Was still on the road to Jelalahad, where Gen- 
| eral Sale was holding out against the enemy ; 
| but Akbar Khan had compelled Elphinstone, 
| as commander in chief, to agree that Ssle 
| should evacuate Jelalabad, join the fugitives, 
| and fly from the country. But there were 
soon no fugitives to join. Arriving within a 
few miles of Jelalabad only six men out of 
the sixteen thousand were alive. Five of these 
were struck down before the fortress was 
reached. Doctor Brydon was the solitary 
fugitive who at lest tottered up half-dead 
egainst the gate of Jelainbad to recite the 
story of the most appalling dizaster, the most 
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shameful overthrow, the most cruel destructiun, 
which had ever overtaken a British army. under command of General Sale, was sent out, 

The sequel is oon told. Akbar Khan had | in the hope of recovering the English women 
had his revenge. Even the raging fury of his | and children who had been given up to the 
chieftains must have been satisfied. The tide | enemy. After many vicissitudes, the hostages 
of disaster was stayed at Jelalabad. General | were found in the Fortresa of Bemeam, in the 
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was razed to the ground. ‘An expedition, 





Sale refused to recognize the vulidity of the | far wild region of the Indian Caucasus, and 


terms which had been 
extorted from Elphin- 
stone. He defended 
the city, and the Af- 
ghans were driven 
back. General Pol- 
lock, who had been 
defending the Khyber 
Pass, came to the rea 
cue. General Nott, 
commandant of the 
British furces at Can- 
dahbar, set out for the 
front to restore the 
fortunes of the British 
cause, General Sale, 
having driven back 
the enemy, was ep- 
abled to march out 
of Jelalabad. Every- 
thing foretokened a 
speedy recovery. 

But there was noth- 
ing to recover. The 
body of Shah Soojah, 
stripped of ite bar 
baric jewels, and 
hacked and gashed 
with sabers, had long 
since been thrown into 
a ditch at Cabul. 
Shah Soojah was no 
longer a factor in in 
ternational _ politica. 
Meanwhile, Lord 
Auckiand’s term as 
Governor-General of 
India expired, and Lord Ellenborough was sent 
out by the Home Government to supersede him. 
Of course, it was easy to reconquer Afghanis- 
tan. In September of 1842, General Pol- 
lock’s army reéntered Cabul. A few signal 
acts of vengeance were inflicted on the Afghans. 
Their great bazar, in which they had exhibited 
the mutilated body of Sir W. Macnaghten, 
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| all of them who remained slive were restored 
| to their friends and kindred. It was indeed 
| the chief glory of the campaign that General 
| Sale was able to rescue his wife and her 
wretched companions from captivity. As for 
the rest, the consequences, or at Jeast the ben- 
efita, of the war were naught. Dost Mohammed 
came up out of his exile in India, and was 
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restored to the throne of Cabul, to become the ; Moreover, he was quick to discern that the 


ally of Great Britain! Nor were the general 


support which he had given to the Whig Min- 


international relations of the principal Powers, | istry had not been reciprocated by the party. 


whose jealousy had led to the conflict, in any | 


wise materially altered by ite issue. An army 
of sixteen thousand men had sunk in despair 
and death, amid the horrors of the Koord 
Cnbul, with no appreciable advantage arising 
from the awful eacrifice. 

‘We may now return to consider the pro- 
gresa of events in the Home Government of 
Great Britain. Just as the last echoes of the 
disasters of Cabu! were heard in England, a 
new agitation broke out, of which the conse- 
quences have not yet wholly disappeared. 
Daniel O'Connell arose, and stood again on the 
stage of British politics; and his figure, his at- 
titude, his apeech, were more alarming to En- 
glish conservatism than ever before. It is 
doubtful whether any other personage has ever 
appeared in the arena of Parliament in whom 
were concentrated s0 many of the elements of 
the storm as in O'Connell. He was a man 
of majestic presence; an orator by nature; 
the Celt of the Celts; stern and yet humorous; 
bitter in his antagonisms; firm in his friend- 
ships; loving Ireland with passionate devotion ; 
a Catholic, but not a Papist; a friend of free- 
dom and humanity; an agitator by nature; a 
reformer by practice. He was already sixty- 
eight years of age. He had not entered Par 
Kiament until he was fifty-four. But when he 
did come, it was the apparition of a new force, 
the rising up of a new figure on the stage, to 
whom the greatest Parliamentarians did either 
obeisance of admiration or menace of antipathy 
aud hatred. 

The connection of Daniel O'Connell with 
the Reform Bill of 1882, and particularly 
with the act repealing the disabilities of the 
Catholics, has been noted already. He he 
came in that work and subsequently the coiid- 
jutor of the Reformers in the House of Com- 
mons. He supported the Ministry of Lord 
Melbourne, and in many emergencies gave 
material aid to the Whig party. He, like 
other liberal statesmen of his time, had hoped 
and expected great things from the reform 
measures of 1828-32; but, like the rest, he 
had been sorely disappointed. He, too, had 
quickly perceived that the reform had not yet 
struck down to the real people of England. 


He saw that the Whigs were afraid of him; 
that their party was disparaged in the estima- 
tion of the British public by his support; that 
whereas Lord Melbourne and hia following 
were willing to avail themeelves of the aid of 
O'Connell in emergencies, they were equally 
willing to know him not when the emergency 
was passed. It thus happened that in the in- 
terval between 1832 and 1842, O'Connell 
thought much and profoundly on the most 
radical of all questions affecting the political 
destinies of his country. 

That question was simply this: Whether, 
on the whole, the political and civi] union of 
Ireland with England was an advantage or a 
disadvantage to the former country, a blessing 
or a curse to the Irish people. Right or wrong, 
he came to the conclusion that the Union was a 
curse; that the woes of Ireland in the first 
third of the present century were largely trace- 
able to the position of subordination into 
which she had been forced against her will; 
and that the only remedy, the only prospect 
of recovery for Ireland, was the repeal of the 
Union between that country and England. He 
took his stand accordingly. He went boldly 
into the House of Commons, and to the people 
of both islands, and declared his purpose to 
have the Act of Union annulled. He an- 
nounced prophetically that the year 1843 
should be known in history as the ‘Year of 
Repeal,” and that agitation was the order of 
the day. 

‘We may revert for a moment to the time 
and circumstances of the event by which the 
political destiny of Ireland had been merged 
with that of Great Britain. In the lest stormy 
decade of the eighteenth century the people of 
that island had, as a rule, ahown no undue 
loyalty to the British crown. The society of 
“ United Irishmen,” in sympathy and almost in 
league with France, had had an extensive in- 
fluence in its work of agitating for Irish inde- 
pendence. At length the English Government 
bore down heavily on the Irish insurgents, 
and after the loss of about twenty thousand 
men, and the expenditure of more than thirty 
million pounds sterling, suppressed the revolt. 
Many of the Irigh patriot leaders were com 
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demned and executed. By the year 1799 the 
insurrection was at an end, and a state of 
quiet in which there was a mixture of torpor 
and despair supervened in Ireland. Then 
came the Act or Union, by which it was pro- 
vided that the two islands should henceforth 
be merged in a common government under the 
title of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland; that the existing English dynasty 
should continue in authority over both alike; 
that the United Kingdom be represented in a 
single Parliament; that Ireland be gravted 
therein a representation in the House of Lords 
of twenty-eight temporal peers, and in the 
House of Commons of one hundred repre- 
sentatives ; that the Irish Episcopal Church be 
merge! with that of England; that man- 
ufactures and commerce should be on the 
game footing in the two islands; that the 
notional expenditure be in proportion of 
Siteen for England to two for Ireland, for 
twenty years; aud that the existing law courts 
should be maintained, with an appeal from the 
Trish Chancery to the House of Lords. This 
grent Act fur the future administration of the 
United Kingdom was paseed in 1800, and went 
into effect on the firat day of the present 
century. 

Under the Act of Union, Ireland entered 
on her career of subordination to Great 
Britain. It was 4 career of alternate passion 
and apathy, of excitement and torpor, of 
sporadis insurrections and spasms of Joyalty. 
It can not be doubted that the Act of Uuion 
was, in the first place, furced upon the people 
of the island against the wishes of four-fifths 
of the population. It is almost equally cer- 
tain that at no time, even to the present day, 
could the measure have received the assent of 
@ majority. At the time which we are here 
considering, the Union had been in force a 
little more than forty years. O’Connell came 
to the deliberate conclusion that it could be 
and ehould be repealed. Nor could it well be 
aaid that the means which he adopted to this 
end were inefficient, or that his method was 
one of political unwisdom. In fact, he had 
studied thoroughly the genius of English in- 
stitutions, and no one knew better than he the 
character of the antagonists with which he 
had to deal. His plan was essentially that of 
the Chartiste. It was egitation, open and 
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above board ; discussion of the question before 
the people, an appeal to justice, and after- 
wards to that profound prejudice of race which 
had existed immemorially between his coun- 
trymen and the people of England. 

. The excitement which now arose surpamed 
any thing in the previous history of Great 
Britain, except only those fiery passions which 
swept the country during the two revolutions 
of the seventeenth century. O'Connell set up 
his battle-flag in the House of Commons and 
his rallying standard in Ireland. The contest 
evoked all the voleanic fires of his nature. 
The Irish rose by thousands and hundreds of 
thousands to his call. No orator of this, or 
perhaps of any, century has so swayed the 
multitudes of hiscountrymen. The tides ebbed 
and rulled like those of the sea. In England 
the opposition to O'Connell and hia party was 
kindled to a white heat. Never were such 
denunciations heard in any other civilized 
country as were launched at the hend of the 
great Irish agitator. To the alarmed upper 
classes of English society, whether Whig or 
Tory, O'Connell became tho béte noire of the 
epoch. They hurled at him every epithet 
which party malice could invent. They cniled 
him the ‘‘ Big Beggarman,” and traduced his 
character in all the figures and forms of speech. 
But to the excitable Irish be was the ** Un- 
crowned King.” He planned in Ireland a 
series of mnss-meetinyze, which were successful 
tan extent never known in any other country. 
Thousands, tens of thousands, finally hundreds 
of thousands, poured from hut and hamlet and 
town to the places of the great assemblages. 
Ireland was not wanting in spots consecrated 
by patriotic memories. Tradition had hallowed 
many a place as the ecene of great deeds, in 
the old heroic days when wild Irish chieftains 
had led their subdued clans in the struggle for 
freedom. O’Connell adroitly chose such places 
for the meetings of the people. One great 
throng was assembled at Kilkenny, where rose 
the old round tower of St. Canice’s Cathedral. 
Another meeting was held in the orator’s na- 
tive county of Kerry, where, in the midst of 
his thrilling oration, he turned about, and ap- 
pealed to ‘‘ yonder blue mountain, where you 
and I were cradled.” Again, at Mullaghmast, 
an innumerable multitude was gathered, whom 
the speaker fired by referring to a still more 
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burning memory. ‘‘ Here,” said he, “three 
hundred and ninety Irish chieftaina perished ;” 
and then went on to describe the betrayal of 
the old heroes of hie countrymen by the hated 
Saxons, who bad invited them to a banquet. 


Ireland was now shaken to itscenter. The | 
means for carrying forward the peaceable revo- j 


lution began to be provided. A popular sub- 
scription, calied the ‘‘ rent,” was taken up, 
which aggregated forty-eight thousand pounds. 
All the while the leader counseled his fol- 
lowers to maintain the peace, to indulge in no 
acts that might stain the history of the sacred 
cause. Under the magic of his influence, they 
obeyed him as children might obey a venerated 
father. 

Meanwhile, the Government became alarmed. 
All Ireland was in peaceable insurrection. 
‘True, among the vast multitudes which hed 
arizen at O’Connell’s call, many were ready 
for violence, ready for the revolution by the 
eword and fire. But such audacious fraction 
of the whole was held in check by the dicta- 
torship of the master. ‘‘ Every man,” said he 
in proclamation, ‘‘ who is guilty of the slight- 
est breach of the peace is an enemy of me and 
of Ireland.” But the Government could no 
longer with safety to itself—so it was decided 
by the Ministry—refrain from interference 
with the revolutionary movement. Greatest 
of all O’Connell’s meetings was that which he 
appointed to be held at Clontarf. Recently a 
monater gathering had been held on the Hill 
of Tara, where stood the stone used for the 
coronation of the ancient kings of Ireland. 
But at Clontarf, near Dublin, the scene of the 
great victory which the Irish had gained afore- 
time over the Danes, it was proposed to hold, 
on the 8th of October, 1843, a political meet- 
ing, which of iteelf should give reality and 
sanction to the revolution. It was proposed to 
bring together at this place a human sea, com- 
posed of five hundred thouzand Irishmen, de- 
voted to the cause of a peaceable severance 
from the dominion of Great Britain. 

The preparationa went on effectively. It 
could not be doubted that the meeting was 
destined to be the greatest amemblage ever 
held in the Britich Islands. ‘Nor can there be 
doubt that O’Connell was fully able to sway 
the multitude to his will, and that bis purpose 


was wholly peaceable. But the Lord Lieu- 
Vou Tv.—19. 


tenant of Ireland saw the thing in a different 
light. With the sanction of the Home Goy- 
ernment he accordingly took steps to prevent 
the assemblage. He isened a proclamation on 
the day before the meeting, declaring that it 
was calculated to excite well-grounded appre- 
hension that those engaged in the movenient 
had in view the alteration of the laws and 
Constitution of England by physical force. 
He therefure warned the people not to attend 
the proposed meeting; to stay ut their homes; 
to disperse each to his own place. Military 
preparations were madé@ to carry out the edict 
and prevent the assemblage. The Irish were 
already gathering in heavy masses from all di- 
rections. A dreadful collision with untold 
destruction of human life was at the dvor. 
In the emergency, O’Connell again showed his 
imperial ascendency over the minds of his 
countrymen. He sent out # proclamation ou 
the eve of the meeting declaring that the or 
ders of the Lord Lieutenant must be obeyed; 
that the authorities must mot be resisted by 
force; that the multitudes thust return to their 
homes. The order of the leader was univer- 
sally obeyed, and the meeting at Clontarf did 
not take place. 

Great, however, was the chagrin of many 
of O’Connell’s followers. The more radical 
had hoped that a conflict would be precipi- 
tated—much as our fathers had forced the 
hand of Great Britain on the slope of Bunker 
Hill. The great division of younger Irish 
patriots went sullenly to their homes, and 
O'Connell never regained his mastery over 
their minds. As for the victorious Govern- 
ment, it at once proceeded to make the most 
of its advantage. Prosecutions were instituted 
against O'Connell and his leading coadjutors. 
He and his aon, John O’Connell, algo Sir John 
Gray, and Sir Charles Duffy, with some othere, 
were arrested and brought to trial on a charge 
of stirring up disaffection among the Irish 
people, and exciting them to insurrection 
agninet the Constitution and Government of 
the United Kingdom. O'Connell] conducted 
his own defense, but not with the vigor which 
he had displayed in the open field. He and 
his associates were convicted. O'Connell him- 
self was sentenced to imprisonment for a year, 
and to pay a fine of two thousand pounds. 
‘The rest were condemned to punishment less 
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severe. O'Connell immediately appealed to 
the House of Lords, and by that body the 
sentence of the court below was reversed. The 
convicted men were set at liberty, and the 
eriais waa at an end. 

It can not be doubted that the influence of 
O'Connell over his countrymen waned from 
the time of the Clontarf catastrophe. His 
natural forces were expended in this final 


contest in favor of Irish independence. He re- 
mained in the House of Commons until 1846, 
making his last speech in that body on the 8d 
of April, in this year. It was noticed that 
the fires of his stormy oratory were already 
quenched. He became a aubject of melan- 
cholia, Foreseeing the end of his life, he 
withdrew from the public gaze and set out for 
Rome, where he hoped to die. Just as the 
first gloom of the potato famine began to settle 
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on his country, he departed for Italy. Arriv- 
ing at Genoa, he conld go no further. There, 
on the 15th of May, 1847, the most remarkable 
Trishman of the present century ended his 
tempestuous career. 

In the meantime, the Administration of Peel 
had taken up and disposed of several impor- 
tant matters claiming the attention of the 
English people. It may be noted, however, 
in the light of the retro- 
spect, that the legisle- 
tion of the times was di- 
rected rather to social 
than to political questions. 
This fact in ilustrated in 
the bill brought into Par. 
liament by Lord Ashley 
for the allevation of the © 
conditions of life among 
the miners of Great Brit- 
ain. It is probably true 
that until within the dis- 
tinct memory of men still 
living, the life of the En- 
glish miner was one of 
the most terribly degraded 
existences known in his- 
tory. It is impomible to 
conceive of any condition 
of human hardship and 
depravity more appalling 
in itself, more horrible 
in its consequences, than 
that which was present in 
the collieries of England 
and Wales. This was ex- 
pecially true of the women 
and girls who were. com- 
pelled to toil their lives 
away in dark, damp 
mines, where the sup. 
light never penetrated, 
where comfort never came. It was shown by 
a Parliamentary investigation of the state of 
affairs in the coal-mines, that women and girls 
were hitched instead of mules to the coal-carta, 
and obliged to draw them through the filth 
end grime of narrow passages, until not only 
all semblance of womanhood, but the very 
lineaments of humanity were obliterated. It 
was revealed, that under these conditions, a 
state of immorality existed in these subterra- 
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nean caverns too awful in its manifestations to 
be discussed even for the instruction of after 
times. Lord Asbley procured the passage of 
an Act by which the evils in question were 
abolished. In 1842 « bill was passed providing 
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At this time Wales was thrown into 2 vio- 
lent excitement by an insurrection af the com- 
mon people against the Toll Roads, on which 
the ever-increasing rates of toll became a bur 


| den no longer tolerable. The movement 


that, after a limited period, no woman or girl ; against the roads and the managera took one 


should thereafter be employed in the mines 
and collieries of England. 

‘Two years afterwards, the Factories Act was 
peseed, by which the daily hours of toil of 
children under thirteen years of age were re- 
duced to six and a half, but the clause of the 
Dill reducing the working hours of men to ten 
failed of adoption. It has been remarked by 
those who have studied carefully the debates 
attendant upon these measures, that a large 
proportion of English Parliamentarians, backed 
by perhaps a majority of the middle and upper 
clases of the people, deeply reprobated the 
fact and tendencies of Lord Azhley’s bill. It 
was urged that to prevent women and girls 
from pursuing the horrid life to which they 
had been condemned hitherto in the mines was 
an abridgment of the natural rights of En- 
glishmen to labor in what manner they chose— 
an attempt to annul the necessary laws which 
should govern the relations of the employed 
and the employés. 

It waa to this period that the first effort to 
establish Secular Universities in the United 
Kingdom must be referred. We have already 
teen how the project for the establishment of 
Common Schools was resisted; how the Church 
of England contested the measure by which 
her monopoly of the child-mind of the realm 
was to be broken up. The same kind of prej- 
udice and bigotry displayed itself in fall force 
when the project for the establizhment of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland, with three col- 
Jegea subordinate thereto, was laid before Par- 
linment. It was proposed that the new insti- 
tution should be entirely undenominational in its 
character, its management, its teachings. For 
once the proposition had the effect of bringing 
into union the combined forces of Catholicism 
and the Established Church. The Catholics, 
constituting fully five-sixths of the Irish people, 
and the Episcopal Establishment, embracing 
the remainder, were equally vehement in resist- 
ing and resenting the for the eatab- 
lishment of what both parties chose to de- 
nominate s ‘ godless” institution. 


of the most grotesque and singular forms ever 
witnessed. Some one discovered a pasage in 
the twenty-fourth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, as follows: 

“And they blessed Rebekah, and said unto 
her, Thou art our sister ; let thy seed poseces the 
gate of those which hate them.” Of s certainty, 
this must mean that the toll-gates of Wales 
should be possemed by the seed of Rebecca! 
An association was accordingly formed, called 
the Daughters of Rebecca, whose business it 
should be to possess the gutes. Since an ef- 
fective corps of rioters could not well be or- 
ganized out of women, it became necessary to 
extemporize the daughters by putting men 
into women’s clothing. Such wae the aspect 
of the riote. The asaults on the toll-roads 
were made by night. The insurrection rather 
gained the day, for although the rioting 
Daughters of Rebecca were presently sup- 
pressed, their doings had been sufficiently sig- 
nificant to induce the passage, by Parliament, 
of an act for the abolition of the exorbitant 
tolls. 

Another struggle between human right and 
human authority was fought out at this time 
in peculiar manver. The Italian patriot, 
Joseph Maszini, was, at the date of which we 
speak, resident as an exile in London. He 
was engaged in political correspondence with 
the Sardinian and Austrian Governments for 
the promotion of the cause of the emancipa- 
tion of Italy. Knowledge of such correspond- 
ence was brought to Sir James Grabam, 
Home Secretary for the Government, and, by 
his command, Maszzini’s mail was arrested, his 
letters opened, and his communication with 
foreign States thus cut off. The question was 
whether or not, under the Constitution, such 
right of pillaging private mails existed; and, 
though the conservative spirit rather favored 
the exercise of such 2 prerogative by the 
Goverhment, it was accompanied with auch a 
nudge in the ribe of Sir James Graham and 
the Ministry as signified, when rendered into 
English: This right exists; but let it never 
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be exercized again,—a peculiarly English eolu- 
tion of the question. 

In 1848 an alarming difficulty, arising out 
of comparatively trifling circumstances, threat- 
ened the peace of Great Britain and France. 
Missionaries had made their way into the island 
of Tahiti, in the South Pacific, and had so far 
succeeded as to convert and educate the young 
Queen Pomare, sovereign of the island, The 
French also were busy in that far region, and 
by various means succeeded in inducing the na- 
tive queen, notwithstanding her partiality for 
England, to put herself under the protection 
of France. This done, the French Admiral, 
cruising by the island, compelled Pomare to 
hoist the flag of his country above her own. 
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wrecked in a peculiar manner. The great in- 
dustrial question, involving the policy of Eng- 
land as it respected her existing lawa on the 
subject of protection to the home industries of 
England, was the reef on which Sir Robert's. 
hip finally went to pieces. The issue here 
opened before the reader is one of the widest 
and most interesting in the history of civilized 
nations. We have already, in a previous chap- 
ter, discumed the question of Free Trade and 
Customs Duties for Protection to Home In- 
dustry in our own country. This waa the 
question, which now arose with peculiar sig- 
nificance in the history of Great Britain. It. 
can hardly fail of interest that we should, at 
the very beginning, take for a moment a higher: 


ISLE OF TAHITL 


‘The queen thereupon appealed to Victoria for 
protection, for a guarantee of her independ- 
ence. The French Government disavowed the 
act of its admiral in Tahiti, but an unfriendly 
feeling was fomented in both France and Eng- 
Jand over the question, and the bad blood of 
the day came near finding vent by the sword. 
The difficulty was at length settled by the 
restoration of the rights of Queen Pomare, 
and the war spirit subsided. Nor will the 
American reader fail to note, for his interest 
and instruction, the Tahiti incident of 1843-4 
as almoet in exact anslogy with the crisis 
through which our own country and Germany 
have recently pamed, relative to the Samoan 
Islands. 

The Ministry of Peel was destined to be 


point of view, and note, with perfect impar- 
tiality, some of the bottom principles and con- 
ditions out of which this great industrial prob- 
lem has arisen. 

Consider, first, the British Islands with re- 
spect to the industrial conditions which have 
been impressed upon them by the hand of 
natare, and, in a secondary sense, by the 
progress of civilization. These islands are of 
small extent. In the distribution of minerals, 
no other country has surpassed them. In the 
distribution of agricultural lands, these coun- 
tries are limited. They ere insular, hemmed 
in by the sea, having no expansive background 
of broad territories. The country, moreover, 
is mountainous; broken in nearly all parts 
into irregularities of surface, forbidding to the 
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agricultural instincts of men. In other parts 
we have marshlands, great aluggish rivers, 
and originally over the whole landscape a 
heavy, almost impenetrable forest. It was 
natural in such 2 situation that mining, manu- 
facturing, and commercial industries should 
spring up and flourish from the earliest days. 
Here were almost limitless supplies of block- 
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under the laws of nature and industry, had 
accumulated, and were atill accumulating, in 
the manufcturing and mining districts. 

Thue came in the Coru Law as un artificial 


! agency to stimulate the production of grain in 


tin, of iron, of copper, of coal, of all the con- | 
: and collect large customs duties on all im- 


comitants of those industrial pursuits which 
relate to the extraction of minerals and their 
combination with labor in the higher forme 
of value. 

In such a country the agricultural pursuits 
must inevitably lag in the rear of the other 
progressive industries. This natural fact, tend- 
ing to the disparagement of agriculture in 
England, was aggravated by the peculiar or- 
ganization of English society. The establish- 
ment of the feudal system, and the building 
up thereon, in after times, of the most power- 
ful Janded aristocracy in Europe have tended 
ever since the Middle Ages to concentrate the 
ownership of lands in Britain in the hands of 
a few; and thie tendency has etill further re- 
tarded the agricultural interests of the king- 
dom. Out of these facts it was found, loug 
before the close of the seventeenth century, 
that the agricultural pursuits were 20 dispar- 
aged in England as to call for legislation in 
their behalf. In 1670 a Corn Law was passed, 
imposing a duty on the importation of the 
cereal grains. It was a measure intended to 
stimulate the production of those grains at 
home, rather than a device for revenue. Let 
the reader, moreover, observe with care that 
the Corn Law was from its incipiency a meas- 
ure of the barons and lords, a project of the 
country squires to increase the receipts from 
their estates. The lands were sublet by the 
landlords to their tenants, the peasantry of 
England. With the increase in the price of 
grain thus artificially produced, the tenants 
would be able to bear a higher rate of rent. 
Thua the coffers of the land-owning class would 
be filled with an increased volume of revenue, 
drawn ultimately from the consumers of bread- 
stuf, But the consumers of breadstuffs were 
mostly the manufacturers, the minera, the ar- 
tienng, the shop-keepers, and the merchants. 
The country peasantry were indeed few in 
numbers, ag compared with the multitudes who, 
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Great Brituin. During the whole of the eight- 
eenth century the policy adopted by the Act 
of 1670 continued in toree. It became the 
immemorial usage of Great Britain to neeas 


ported grains; so that at the beginning of 
the modern era the Protective system had be- 
come what might be called a part of the Brit- 
ish Constitution. 

Consider, on the other hand, the natural 
and artificial conditions present in the United 
States of America. It would be difficult to 
find in the same a single element of the prob- 





| lem which is nut directly the reverse of the 


corresponding fact in Cireat Britain. Here 
there is a continent of rich agricultural lands, 
They are spread out from ocean to ocean, from 
the Lakes to the Gulf. It is estimated that the 
Mississippi Valley alone contains two billions 
of arable acres, On the whole, the distribu- 
tion of minerals in our country is not propor. 
tionally sbundant. The deposits, though 
rich enough, and even inexhaustible, are far 
apart. In some regions, coal and iron are 
present together. Copper lies ou one coast; 
lead is far distant. Tin, there is none at all 
east of the Rockies. 

It is not needed that we should review ww 
extenso the industrial features which nature 
has impressed on our country. Suffive it to 
say, that in almost every particular they are 
the exact reverse of those of England. Here 
the agricultural interest foreran all other forms 
of industry. The manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests have lagged hehind. Agri- 
culture has been at a natural advantage in the 
industrial development of the United Statea. 
Manufactures have been at a natural disad- 
vantage. It thus has happened that the policy 
adopted by the American Government, and 
ratified by the people, of encouraging the 
weaker, namely, the manufacturing interest, 
has been the exact reversal of the policy of 
England. In this country, the suggestion and 
motive of the Protective System haa always 
proceeded from the manufacturing and artisan 
classes, Here the protected article has been 
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the product of workmanship, rather than the 
product of nature; and its increased price has 
been drawn ultimately from the agricultural 
classes, who have constituted the body of con- 
gumers. 

These paragraphs have been inserted in thia 
connection for the purpose of elucidating for 
the American reader the whole question before 
us, but more particularly to account for the 
fact that the Protective System was for more 
than a hundred and fifty years naturally and 
inveterately puraued in Great Britain with re- 
spect to agricultural producia, while in the 
United States it has been followed, not with 
equal persistency, but still persistently, with 
respect to the manufacturing industries. The 
brief study here presented may serve to show 
how it is that the sentiment of Free Trade 
originated in the very heart and soul of the 
English manufacturing towns; was fostered 
there; was promoted from those places as cen- 
ters by o manufacturers’ propaganda, and 
finally forced, as a permanent policy, on the 
British Parliament, against the fiercest opposi- 
tion of the landlords and country squires of 
the Nation; while on this side of the sea, the 
sentiment of Free Trade has hed its origin 
and propulsion from the producers of those 
great staples which are developed from the 
soil—has made its way, in so far as it has pro- 
gressed at all, against the whole force of the 
manufacturing interest, and has been unable 
to the present day to gain an ascendency in 
the American Congress because of the superior 
compactness and solidarity of the manufactur- 
ers of the country. 

We now return from this digression to con- 
sider the destiny of the Corn Laws in Eng- 
land. In 1815 the old statute of 1670 was 
reénacted by Parliament. Under the new law 
the ports of England were absolutely closed 
against the importation of foreign grain; that 
is, such was the effect of the law. In some 
cases the price of wheat was raised to nearly 
five dollare a bushel. It is needless to say that 
the crowded people of the manufacturing 
towns cried out fiercely against such prices, 
and it was only by an amendment to the 
Corn Laws, by which a sliding scale, as it was 
called, was substituted for the Act of 1815, 
that the clamor of the starving populace was 
stilled for a season. It was in the nature of 
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this sliding scale to adjust the duty on grain 
to existing prices, s0 that when the prices rose 
to s certain level the duty on foreign importa- 
tions should cease. The intent and aim of the 
policy were simply to preserve and maintain a 
high price on the English cereals, ao that they 
might be produced notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages under which such production had 
been placed by nature. 

From 1815 to 1841, it may be said that 
both Whigs and Tories were equally devoted 
to the Corn Laws in both theory and practice. 
They were a0 in theory, because it was accepted 
as a truism not any more to be doubted than 
an axiom in mathematics, that the Protective 
Syatem, as such, was a necesaary part of the 
true nationality of England. It was accepted 
in practice, because it seemed at least super- 
ficially to accomplish a given result. Self- 
interest was thought to be subserved by such 
alaw. We have seen how the Corn Laws pro- 
ceeded from the agricultural, or rather the 
land-owning, side of the British public, If we 
glance at the constitution of Parliament, at 
the epoch which we are here considering, we 
shall be no longer surprised at the compactness 
and force of the Protective System as it related 
to agricultural products. Every member of 
the House of Lords was a large land-owner, 
and fully five-sixths of the members of the 
House of Commons were in the same category. 
Parliament was a land-owning institution. It 
was virtually based on land-ownership. At 
first sight, it will appear strange in the extreme 
that in a country marked out by nature for 
the most succeseful development of all manu- 
facturing industries, the evolution of the 
governing body in civil society should have 
been wholly from the side of land. But the 
student of history will readily recall the Nor- 
man conquest, the distribution of the lands of 
the Island by William and his followers in 
sixty thousand fiefs, the establishment of the 
feudal system, the ever-growing disposition of 
the people during the Middle Ages, and eub- 
sequently, to attach importance to land-owner- 
ship, and will easily understand the anomaly 
of  land-owning Parliament in 8 manvfactur- 
ing aud commercial country. 

The circumstances to which we have here 
referred will throw additional light on the 
struggle of 1832. That contest was simply 
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for the enfranchisement and representation 
of the manufacturing towns. It was for 
the disfranchisement of the decayed landed 
constituencies, Until that time, it might 
almost be said that the manufacturing in- 
terests of Great Britain were unrepresented in 
the governing body of the realm. If they 
were represented at all, it was because of their 
subordinated importance to the landed in- 
terests of the kingdom. What, therefore, 
must have been the indescribable prejudice 
end antagonism against which the propagan- 
dists of the Anti-corp-law League must battle 
in the attempted reversal of public opinion, 
and for the substitution of the principle of 
Free Trade instead of the Protective System, 
which had prevailed immemorially! 

Neverthelees, that indefinite thing called 
public opinion did, between the years 1841-46, 
change over from the old system to the new, 
from the dogmas of Protection to the theory 
and practice of Free Trade. The revolution 
was accomplished, as vearly all such changes 
are in England, by agitation. The movement 
began, as we have said, from the mavufactar- 
ing towns. It had its heart in Manchester. 
Leeds and Birmingham became coadjutors in 
the work. The agitator, the great inspiring 
spirit of the oncoming battle, was Richard 
Cobden. He had been brought up as a ware- 
houseman in London. When about the age 
of thirty, he traveled much in foreign lands, 
observing carefully the industrial condition of 
all peoples. He then became a partner in a 
eotton-printing establishment near Manchester, 
and st length distinguished himself as a 
pamphleteer. It was but natural that he 
should become deeply impressed with the dis- 
paraged condition of the manufacturing in- 
duastries of the country. 

At length, in the year 1838, a commercial 
crisis occurred in the town of Bolton-le-Moors, 
in Lancashire, and nearly all the business in- 
tereata of the place, and the surrounding region, 
went to wreck. Three-fifths of the manufac- 
turing establishments were shut up on account 
of the disaster. More than five thousand 
workingmen were thrown out of employment, 
left homeless, and without the means of secur- 
ing a subsistence. In this appalling condition, 
the suffering masses were confronted in a 
startling menner with the effects of the Corn-law 
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- System. They perceived that they must starve 

because of’ the exorbitant prices of breadstuffs, 
; and that these exorbitant prices were the 
: product, not of the relation of aupply and de- 
; mand, but of the law of Parliament. From 

this time forth the agitation bruke out, and 

Cobden was the torvh-bearer of the new light. 
} Meetings to secure the abolition of the Corn 
Laws began to be held in the manufacturing 
cities, and able speakers instructed the people 
in the laws of political economy. Now it was 
that John Bright took his stand by the side 
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of Cobden. In Parliament almoat the sole 
apostle of Free Trade was Charles Villiers, a 
| man of aristocratic lineage, but a sound con- 
vert to the doctrines of Free Trade. Daniel 
i O'Connell himself, now near the sunset, threw 
some of the last energies of his life into the 
agitation for the abolition of the Protective 
System. Milner Gibson,a Tory in his ante- 
eedents, joined the league, and W. J. Fox, 
a Unitarian minister, popular and eloquent, 
added his influence to the cause. 
At first, however, the effort of those who 
' had organized the Anti-cornlaw League and 
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established the Free Trade Hall in Manches- 
ter, seemed almost as hopeless as the struggle 
of a swimmer to ascend Niagara. The whole 
volume of national influence, of national i 
practice and tradition, roared and rushed in ; 
the face of the agitators, and seemed to bear 
them down with an overwhelming pressure. 
But they were not destined to be swept away. 
Circumstances favored, as they have rarely 
favored, the cause of the reforming party. 
That most unanswerable of all arguments, 
human misery, came to the aid of the propa- 
ganda. Wretchednese, woe, want, starvation, Hl 
despair, uttered their voices, and the cry at | 
length reached the profoundest recessea of 
prejudice and conservatism. It reverberated 
through the Kingdom. The towns were 
ehaken at first, and then the country-side be- 
gan to heave and swell. It was nut, as we 
have said, the voice of man, but the voice of 
hunger, of thirst, the clamor of women and 
children for bread. We have just seen how 
at Bolton-le-Moors the appeal of starvation was 
firat made on scoount of a commercial crash. 
Bat it was at once seen that any other city, 
in which the manufacturing interest predom- | 
inated, and where thereby dense masses of 
population had been drawn together, might 
suffer a like catastrophe at the mere wave of 
a wand. It was perceived that the whole 
manufacturing and artisan industriea of Great 
Britain were saved from sliding into the horri- 
ble pit only by such temporary shores and 
props as might be at any moment broken and 
knocked away. Even Parliamentarians must 
tee it and ehudder. Even the great land- 
owner, secure in his estates, with his multi- 
plied tenantry, and his herds of Teeawater 
bullocks, must hear the cry in hia fastness, and 
tremble at the possible consequences. 

But to mere commercial disaster, and the 
serious consequences following in the wake, a 
far more dreadful circumstance was now to be | 
added. The summer of 1845 in Ireland was | 
unusually wet and cold. Aa the season wore | 
on, it became certain that the potato-crop was | 
about to prove a failure. It was noticed, on j 
digging into the hills where the young bulbs ; 
were swelling to maturity, that a peculiar rot | 
had attacked them, and that already, in mid- 
summer, 2 considerable part of the expected 
product had been destroyed. In s country of 
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such various resources as the United States, 
where the failure of some single product oc- 
curs with scarcely a notice except in the cen- 
sus, where the abundance of other things 
makes up for the deficit, and the well-sus- 
tained tide of life sweepe on without a check 
in its flow or diminution in its volume, it s 
almost impossible to conceive of the dismay 
and horror with which the people of Ireland, 
in this summer of 1845, must have regarded 
the impending failure of the potato. Before 
the season was yet well advanced, or the full 
extent of the disaster more than vaguely con- 
jectured, the Relief Committee of the Man- 
sion House in Dublin issued a paper in which 
it .was declared that no reasonable conjecture 
could be formed with respect to the limit of 
the effect of the potato disease, and that the 
destruction of the entire crop seemed an im- 
minent possibility. —Let us look for a moment 
at the condition of the Irish peasantry. 

A great majority of the Irish were depend- 
ent absolutely, at this time, upon the potato for 
subsistence. This waa particularly true of alt 
the people in the southern and western parts 
of the island. In the North country some 
other articles—oatmeal in particular—were 
eaten; but apart from this, the potato was 
the be-all and the end-all of the Irish peasant?’ 
resources. It will surprise the American work: 
ingman to know that, in 1846, not a few of 
the Irish peasants, but all of them, lived, not 
principally or in the main, but taholly, ezolusively. 
on the potato. Such # thing as meat, or any 
other of the more concentrated forms of human 
food, was absolutely unknown in the Iriah- 
man’s home. His meal was of the potato 
only. All of hie meals were so. He had 
nothing elze. His children grew to manhood 
and womanhood, and then to old age, without 
ever having once in their lives known the taste 
of meat-food. In such a condition, what shall 
we say of the terror which the gloomy, wet 
aummer of 1845, and the spread, ever-increas- 
ing and widening, of the potato-rot must have 
inspired among the crowded popalations of 
the ill-omened island ? 

The cry was soon heard across the channel. 
At first the country squires of England, satis- 
fied in their abundance, were disposed to deny 
the story of the famine, to put it off as a scare, 
as a hobgoblin conjured up by the Opposition 
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and the Free Traders; but the specter would 
not down, and the shadow thereof soon fell 
across the obdurate and conservative conscience 
of Great Britain. Such was the condition of 
affairs that John Bright, speaking of the crisis 
afterwards, declared that Famine itself bad 
joined the Free-Trade cause. 

But why the cause of Frea Trade? For the 
reason that the grains which all the world 
stood ready to pour into the harbors of starv- 
ing Ireland were excluded therefrom by the 
Corn Lawa of Great Britain. Even if not 
excluded, the price was 80 exorbitantly high 
as to be beyond the reach of the Irish peas- 
antry. The Corn Law thus stood, like the 
tree of Tantalus, with its boughs hanging 
low and laden with abundance over the 
heads of the Irish people, but ever beyond 
their reach. Grain must take the place of the 
potato, or the Irish must atarve. But grain 
can not be substituted as the food of the peo- 
ple so long as the present prices are main- 
tained. The present prices are the result of 
the Corn Laws. Therefure, the Corn Laws 
must be abolished, and that speedily, for 
starvation is an exigency which, if not met at 
once, need not be met at all. 

Such was the tremendous argument with 
which the Free Traders were reinforced in the 
autumn of 1845. Meanwhile, Cobden, Bright, 
and Villiers had gone on with the argument in 
the abstract, with the appeal to the judgment 
and understanding of the English people. 
Under their appeals, during the last five 
yeara,a large and influential following of Free 
Traders had been organized outside of the pales 
of party. Free Trade was their one great 
principle. To them the shibboleth of Whig 
or Tory was no longer anything. They did 
not care to pronounce it at all, but atood ready 
to join their forces with either party if thereby 
the abolition of the Protective System could 
be eecured. The Whigs, who now constituted 
the Opposition, were naturally more inclined 
to the doctrine of Free Trade than were the 
Conservatives in power. But as 2 matter of 
fact, the foundation of both parties was under- 
mined, and each awaited the catastrophe. Sir 
Robert Peel and his Ministry had come into 
power under the distinct pledge of supporting 
the existing system of industry. In particular, 
they had promised that the Corn Law should be 
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upheld. It had been noted, however, that Sir 
Robert, in his public utterances on the sub- 
ject, was disposed to regard the Corn Laws as 
exceptional, and a suspicion crept over the 
country that at heart and in theory Sir Robert 
was more of a Free Trader than a Protec- 
tionist. Cobden and his followers looked 
upon the matter in this light, and calmly 
awaited the issue. 

Such was the condition of affairs when 
famine knocked at the door, and the Govern- 
ment was obliged, nolens volens, to take its 
stand and declare a policy for the immediate 
relief of the country. On the opening of 
Parliament, in January of 1846, Peel went 
boldly to the front and outlined the Jegislation 
which he should undertake. It consisted in 
brief of the gradual, and yet speedy, abolition 
of the Corn Laws, and with it virtually the 
whole system of Protection. Of course, the 
policy was only dimly suggested in the 
Premier's speech at the opening of the seasion ; 
but the outline was sufficient, and the Con- 
servative party had before it the alternative 
of being dragged at the wheels of the chariot 
of Free Trade, or of finding for itself a new 
leader in place of Sir Robert Peel. 

The situation and the occasion have ever 
since been memorable in the Parliamentary hie- 
tory of Great Britain. The Conservative Min- 
istry, with the exception of Lord Stanley, had 
all gone over with Sir Robert, agreeing to sup- 
port him in carrying out the new policy of the 
Government. For the moment it seemed to 
the landed interests of Great Britain, and ca- 
pecially to the representatives of that interest 
in Parliament, though they still constituted an 
overwhelming majority of the whole, that the 
end of all things had come; that the league 
of the manufacturing towns with commercial 
disaster and domestic distress at home, and 
with the potato famine in Ireland, had won 
the day over the ancient order of society, and 
was about to stamp the residue under foot. 
Only one avenue of escape seemed open. If 
a new leader could be discovered to rally to 
the breach and reérganize the shattered Con- 
servative ranks, all might yet be well. 

The leader came like an apparition. On 
the night when Sir Robert Peel, having aban- 
doned the cheriehed principles of the Consery- 
ative party, foretokened in his speech the 
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adoption of the Free-Trade policy, aud when 
the Conservatives, without a voice, still sat un- 


der the paralysis of the hour, a strange figure . 


arose in the House of Commons, and began to 
thunder against Sir Robert Peel in a perfect 
storm of invective and bitter sarcasm. It was 
that fantastic Hebrew, Benjamin Disraeli, who, 
from being the butt of the House of Commons, 
now suddenly arose to the rank of leadership, 
from which the vicissitudes of fully thirty 
years could hardly suffice to shake him. The 
world knows the history of the man; how he had 
entered Parliament as a Radical; how he had 
mpade himeelf, by his quaint apparel and loud 
Ways, a mixture of peacock and jackdaw; how 
he had been hooted down without finishing his 
maiden speech; how he had persevered against 
every epecies of prejudice, from the deep-seated 
prejudice of race to the gad-fly prejudice of 
mere manners; how he had gained in spite of 
all; howhe had drifted over to the Conservative 
benches; and finally how, on the memorable 
night above referred to, he had suddenly 
sprung open like an automatic knife, and cut 
his way to the very heart of the temporizing 
policy of the Prime Minister. From that 
hour unto the day of his death, Benjamin 
Disraeli never ceased to be the idol of the old 
conservative landed aristocracy of Great Brit- 
ain. Henceforth he stood for the ancient 
system; for the monarchy as @ general fact, 
and for the Queen as a particular instance; 
for the feudal land-tenure of the aristocracy; 
for privilege and prerogative; for the House 
of Lords; for the Established Church, and for 
every fact and principle in the British system 
of society and government whereby that sys 
tem might better be maintained in its ancient 
solidarity and grandeur. 

Notwithetending the brilliancy of Disracli’s 
attack on Peel; notwithstanding the sudden 
rally of the Protectionist party, and its quick 
recovery of all that might: yet be saved from 
the wreck, there was no ‘hope that the tide 
could be stemmed, that the determination of 
the country to substitute Free Trade for the 
Protective system could be thwarted or turned 
from the purpose. Until this end ahould be 
accomplished, the Ministry of Peel must live. 
The new scheme of the Government was 
quickly perfected and lsid before Parliament. 
It was not a declaration for immediate Free 
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Trade. The measure propveed by the Ministry 
still included the imposition of a duty of ten 
shillings a quarter on wheat, so lung as the 
price should not exceed forty-eight shillings. 
Above that figure, the duty was to be reduced, 
until at fifty-three shillings a quarter, the 
tariff should stand at four shillings only: this 
arrangement for the time. At the eud of three 
years the xyem of protection on grain was to 
be abandoned ix tofo. It was foreseen that, 
when once abandoned, protective duties could 
no more be revived. {t was alse clearly die- 
cerned that the protective principle, ax applied 
to the production of sugar, and other ngricul- 
tural as well as a few manufacturing interests, 
must go along with the major concession in the 
case of grains. The legislation of the hour 
meant, iv a word, a complete revolution and re- 
versal of the ancient industrial policy of the 
British Government, with the substitution for 
the time-honored system of Free Trade, pure 
and simple. In Parliament, the Protectioniste, 
still vital, and now under the leadership of 
Lord George Bentinck and Disracli, made a 
strong rally against the bill proposed by the 
Ministry. But the measure was pamed in the 
House of Commons on the 15th of May, 1446, 
by a majority of ninety-eight votes. In the 
House of Lords the bill was carried through by 
the support of the Duke of Wellington, and 
became henceforth the law of the realm. 

The Ministry of Sir Robert Peel had now 
but a month to live. While the Anti-corn- 
Jaw agitation had been going on in England, 
the disaffection in Ireland, though leas apec- 
tacular in ita manifestations than before, had 
become more dangerous. In that distracted 
island the pangs of famine had sharpened the 
fangs of political antagonism, and there were 
blood-stains in the pathway. Crime came in 
the wake of the great movement which O’Con- 
nell had brought so nearly to success, The 
younger and more thoughtless of the Irish 
patriots sought to accomplish by terrorism 
what the leader had failed to achieve by rea- 
son and remonetrance. It became necessary 
for the Government to exert itself in sume 
way agninst the lawleseness which was preva- 
lent in many parta of Irelaud. To this end a 
Co#rcion Brut came from the Ministry, 
and was laid before the House of Commons, 
It was proposed to suppress by force the 
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disaffectiona of the Irish people. It was 
to the Government of Sir Robert Peel a 
dangerous, and, a3 the sequel proved, a fatal 
expedient. The immemorial policy of the 
‘Whig party had been against the principle of 


coércion ax applied to social disturbances | 


among the subjects of Great Britain. The 
Chartists, and after them the Free Traders 
under the leadership of Cobden, had them- 
selves eo many times felt the weight of peree- 
cution that they also arrayed themeelves against 
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the principle. As for the Protectionist wing of 
the Conservatives, now under the leadership of 
Lord George Bentinck and Disraeli, their rage 
against Peel and the Ministry knew no bounds; 
and while, as a rule, they would have adhered 
to coércion as a principle, they were ready to 
abandon consistency if they might by any 
Means overturn the Government of Peel. 
Finally, the Irish representatives were, of 
enuree, bitterly opposed to the coércion of their 
countrymen. There thus accumulated in the 
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Opposition 20 many elements of power that 
when the Coércion Bill was put on its passage, 
June 25, 1846, the Ministry was defeated by 
a majority of seventy-three votes. 

Sir Robert Peel thereupon put his resigna-” 
tion in the hands of the Queen, and Lord 
John Russell was named as his successor. 
The new Cabinet included Lord Palmerston, 
as Foreign Secretary; Sir Charles Wood, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Grey, as 
Secretary for the Colonies; and Sir George 
Grey, as Secretary for 
Home Affairs, The 
brilliant Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay bad 
a seat in the Cabinet, 
as Paymaster-General 
for the Government. 

Meanwhile, during 
the progress of the rec- 
ord in the preceding 
pages, an incident of 
a very different kind 
had occurred in the 
history of Great Brit- 
ain. It was at the 
middle of the fifth deo- 
ade that the attention 
of the British public 
was first seriously 
drawn to the poesibili- 
ties that lay hidden in 
the Arctic Regions. 
F In the very summer 
of the beginning of 
the Irish famine an 
enterprise was pro- 
jected which was des- 
tined, before the move- 
ment should subside, 
to add largely to the 
geographical information of mankind. It was 
at thia date that the daring adventurer, Sir 
John Franklin, undertook his voyage of polar 
discovery. Thia remarkable sea-captain bad 
already achieved renown by hia voyages and 
explorations. As early 2s 1819 he had been 
sent to the Arctic Seas by the Hudson Bay 
Company; 9 voyage which detained him three 
and a half years, and extended to a distance 
of nearly six thousand miles, Afterwards, in 
1836, he was made Governor of Van Dieman’s 
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Land, in which office he conducted the affairs 
of the Islanders with the greatest success. At 


the time of undertaking his great Arctic voy- | 


age—that on which his fame with posterity 
seems to depend—he was already in his siz- 
tieth year. The inspiration of the enterprise 
waa the hope of discovering # north-western 
passage into the Pacific Ocean. Two ships, 
the Erebus and the Terror, were fitted out, and 
im May of 1845 Sir John sailed on the ill- 
fated voyage. His ships were last seen by 
the Esquimaux, in July of the same year. 
From that date they disappeared forever from 
aight. 

The interest of nearly all nations was ex- 
cited by the uncertainty which shrouded the 
fate of Franklin and his companions. In the 
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| Britain. It was discovered that Sir John bad 
! died in June of 1847, and that hie companions 
had perished to 2 man among the rigorsof the 
} frozen zone. 

It was early in the Administration of 
Lord Ruseell that the peaceable relations of 
France and England were seriously disturbed 
by a marriage project which was said to be 
French in its origin, but Spanish in ite appli- 
cation. The reader on this side of the sea 
may well wonder how such a question as a 
marriage, even the marriage of a queen, could 
be thought to jeopard the peace of [urope. 
But when we regard the peculiar constitution 
of the European kingdoms, and particularly 
the dynasties which control them, we need 
not be 20 much astonished that the Inter 
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United States especially profound sympathy 
was evoked, and efforts, not a few, were put 
forth for the discovery and posible rescue of 
the Arctic explorers. We have already seen 
in the preceding Bock how the Grinnell expe- 
dition, and afterwards the expedition of Dr. 
Elisha Kent Kane—most eminent of Ameri- 
can Artic travelere—was fitted out and de- 
spatched into the North Seas. Little, however, 
waa accomplished towards the discovery of 
Franklin, although the knowledge of mankind 
respecting the regions of the North Pole was 
extended and many times multiplied. It was 
not unti] 1859 that the ship For, under Cap- 
tain McClintock, sent into the Arctio Ocean 
by Lady Franklin, had the good fortune to 
ateer in the track of the lost sailors of Great 


marital relations of the Royal families should 
be regarded as important. The student of 
history will not fail to remember that, in sume 
instances, the law uf descent, by which the 
place of the crown is determined in hereditary 
governments, has, by sheer force of its own 
workings, produced an almost intolerable re- 
sult. At one time it appeared that Charles 
V. was to receive by legitimate inheritance 
the larger part of Continental Europe. if 
the so-called Balance of Power among the 
European States is to be preserved, then the 
sovereigns who wear the crowns may well be 
constrained to give heed to the marriage com- 
pacts by which the crown is to be deflected in 
this direction or in that.” 

At the time of which we speak, young 
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Isabella U., of Spain, who had now reached 
the age of sixteen, was thought to be eligible 
for marriage. It had long been the policy of 
France, as far as practicable, to keep up the 
union of blood and interest between the French 
and Spanish Bourbons. The attempt to do 20 
bad, in more than one instance, been the 
cause of war. It might have been thought 
that, with the accession of the younger branch 
of Bourbon, in the person of the Citizen King 
of France, the traditional policy would have 
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been abandoned. But Louis Philippe, and 
Guizot, his Minister of State, seem, on the 
contrary, to have strongly desired that the 
young Queen of Spain should be wedded to a 
French Prinee. The king himself had two 
eligible sons who might aspire to Iesbella’s 
hand. The elder of these was the Duc 
d@Aumale, and the younger the Duc de Mont- 
pensier. It happened, moreover, that the 
Spanieh Queen had a marriageable sister, the 
so-called Infanta, Princess Maria Louisa, who 
-must also be provided with a husband. 
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The intrigue of Louis Philippe was far- 
reaching in its character. His programme con- 
templated the marriage of Isabella to her 
cousin, Franciaco de Assis, and the coincident 
marriage of the Duc de Montpensier and the 
Infanta. It was conjectured by the plotters 
that Isabella herself in such a union would die 
childless, and that, in that event, the Spanish 
crown would descend to the offspring of Mont- 
pensier. He, after the Duc d’Aumale, was 
heir to the crown of France. Thus was to be 
provided the posible 
union of the two 
crowns on the head 
of an Orleans Prince 
of France. 

As soon as the pur- 
pose of the French 
Court with respect to 
the double marriage 
‘was blown abroad, it 
created great excite- 
ment at other Euro- 
pean capitals. Eng- 
Jand herself, though 
insular and to a great 
degree disentangled 
from Continental alli- 
noces, was deeply of- 
fended at the proposed 
union between the 
French and Spanish 
royal families, The 
project led to remou- 
atrances and diplomat- 
ical correspondence 
not a little. It hap- 
pened that at this time 
Victoria passed over 
to the Continent, and 
made a visit to Louie Philippe at Eu. During 
the interview, the king straitly disavowed 
for himself and his Minister the purpose of 
having the Spanish Infanta married to his son, 
at least, until what time, by the marriage of 
Isabella and the birth of offupring to her, the 
descent of the Spanish crown should be pro- 
vided for. Nevertheless, in course of time, 
the double marriage project was carried out 
perfidiously, as was believed at most of the 
courta of Europe. Isabella was wedded to her 
cousin, Francis of Assis, and on the same day 
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the Infanta, Maria Louisa, was married to the 
Duc de Montpensier. England was beaten by 
the intrigue. 
succeseful manipulation of the French Gov- 
ernment, or else go to war. It is not likely 
that in any event she would have chosen the 
latter course. But her indignation was ex- 
treme, and she expressed her displeasure in 
the strongest terms consistent with peace. 

The careful reader of history, however, will 
have noted the small effect of such schemes aa 
this supposedly dangerous double marriage. 
Never was the truth of the principle more 
cogently illustrated that in the instance before 
us. The elaborate provision which Louis 
Philippe was making for the inheritance by 
his poaterity of the crown of both France and 
Spain was soon blown utterly away. The 
Revolution of 1848 in France put both himself 
and his sons forever out of aight. Living in 
exile in England until the day of his death, 
he must often have contemplated from a dis- 
tance the humiliating and ridiculous outcome 
of his intrigue relative to the Spanish crown. 
Even if the Revolution of 1848 had never 
occurred, the result would have been the same; 
for at length the marriage of Queen Isabelle 
and her cousin was blemed with the birth of a 
son—against the expectations and hopes of the 
French Court, whose dignitaries had contrived 
the marriage. These events—the expulsion of 
Louis Philippe and his family, and the birth 
of a legitimate heir to the Spanish crown— 
served to convert the anger of England, first 
into indifference, and then into contempt. 

‘We are now arrived at that period in En- 
glisn history when Chartism was destined, after 
one huge effort to force itself as a modifying 
Principle into the Constitution of Great Brit- 
ain, to sprawl into oblivion and be seen no 
more. The effort in question was made in 
1848. It was in thie year that the energies of 
all Evrope seemed, by gathering and com- 
preasion, to explode in » universal revolution. 
‘We shall hereafter narrate, on a larger scale, 
how in nearly all the European capitals, in- 


surrection put his bugle to his lips, and blew a © 


blast which, iu instances not a few, startled 
the legitimate kings from their seats, and sent 
them flying by day or night into foreign lands, 
Paris was the scene of such a revolt, which 
ended in the downfall of the House of Orleans 


She must either submit to the | 
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and the erection of a republic. Berlin was 
the ecene of another ench insurrection, almost 
successful, against the reigning dynasty. Brus- 
sels likewise suffered revolt, though the king 
of the Belgians, by a wise declaration that if 
his people did not wish him for their sovereign, 
then he himself had no wish to reign longer, 
snatched the bolt from the clonds and con- 
ducted it harmlessly to the earth. All around 
the horizon the thunder of revolution was 
beard, and even England felt the jar. 

In that country, however, the conditions, 
civil, social, and political, were very different 
from those of the Cont tal Powers. Eng- 
land had stability, equanimity, equipwise. Her 
foundations were laid deep on the yery con- 
crete of barbarism. Her structure had been 
raised experimentally. It had been built, here 
little and there a little, remodeled, altered 
much in details and slightly in general plan. 
But it was essentially the same colossal fabric 
which had grown into shapeliness and grandeur, 
if not into political beauty, through ages of 
development. On that structure many cen- 
turiea had wrought. On it the Conqueror had 
used hia battleaxe, and the Plantagenets their 
swords. The warhammers of York and Lan- 
caster had resounded on the wall. Tudor had 
reared one battlement, and even Stuart had 
contributed something to the magnificence of 
the pile. William Henry of Orange bad gone 
round about it, and the four Georges and 
William of Hanover-Brunswick had at least 
alept in the stately chambers of the eilifice. 
Now Victoria had added grace and woman- 
| hood, and the cuping-stones were not without 

glory. Nor may we ever forget that, under 
| the shadow of the great temple, that rude 
| creature, called Englixh Liberty, had grown and 
| flourished. 
| Wherefore England was not easily disturbed. 
She was with difficulty shaken by agitation. 
Least of all was she amenable to the argument 
| of insurrection. Tongue-force and pen-force 
| che might indeed fear and feel; but sword- 
force not at all. Out of all which circum- 
stances came English indifference to the polit- 
; ical revolt of 1848. Nevertheless, the Chart- 
| iste, who for a decade had maintained their 
cause in the manufacturing districts and great 
cities, imagined that now had come the day of 
walvation. Now was the- hour in which, as 
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Englishmen, they might gain, by peaceful - 
agitation, or, at most, the display of physical ; 
force by numbers, the democratic rights which { 
they sighed for, and which seemed to be the 
rareripe fruit of insurrection in the Conti- 
nental States. 

So the Chartist agitation broke out anew. 
The movement was augmented by the misfor- 
tunes through which England had recently 

‘passed. O’Connell’s great campaign for the 
repeal of the Union had ended in defeat; but 
the discontented spirits of both Ireland and 
England were not stilled. The agitation for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws had indeed been 
successful, But the Reform legislation of 1832 
had brought only disappointment and mockery 
to the working democracy of England. The 
ranks of Chartism were augmented from nearly 
all the columns of discontent, and it was be- 
lieved by the leaders that the time had now 
come, when, by a single great rally, they might 
bear down Parliament, and constrain the Gov- 
ernment to yield to their demands. 

In pursuance of this general policy, the 
Chartista proceeded to prepare a monster pe- 
tition to the House of Commons, demanding 
that the principles of the People’s Charter 
should be acknowledged by that body, and in- 
corporated in the Constitution of the realm. 
It was arranged that the petition should first 
be signed by millions of English workingmen, 
and that it should then be carried to the House 
of Commons by a delegation at the head of a 
procession, which it was hoped to swell to the 
number of five hundred thousand persone. For 
this purpose, the multitudes were to assemble on 
Kennington Common, on the 10th of April, 
1848. The Chartists hoped to make the dem- 
onstration by far the most formidable which 
had been known in the political history of 
mankind. It was believed that half a million 
of people could be brought together and ar- 
ranged in a single procession. At this time 
Feargus O’Connor was the acknowledged 
leader of Chartism, and he was to be the mov- 
ing spirit of the multitude. The fatal defect 
in the whole proceeding was that the Chartista 
themselves had no clear idea of the After That. 
Suppoes the House of Commons will not hear 
our petition, will not yield to our demand, will 
not feel the display of force and numbers. 
What then? Shall-we fight? Shall we peace- 
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ably disperse to our homes, and leave the En- 
glish Government to ridicule both our procee- 
sion and ourselves? It was precisely the same 
difficulty which had wrecked the cause of re- 
The younger 


; and fiercer spirits who followed that storm- 


breathing Irish Achilles, would fain have 
fought; but the older, the wiser, the more 
conservative, including the leader himself, and 
vast majority, sought the end only by appeal, 
by argument, and by the olive-branch. 

Bo also with the Chartizts, Meanwhile, 
however, there was great alarm in London and 
throughout the kingdom. There were rumors 
of insurrection in every city. But, as usual, 
the event soon showed that the crooked flukes 
of the British anchors had fast hold of the 
ledges under the sea. The defense of the 
metropolis was intrasted to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Military preparations were made to 
maintain the peace, and if need be, to break 
up the Chartist demonstration. About twohun- 
dred thousand militiamen were enrolled for the 
cccasion, and before the day of the meet- 
ing it was evident that the demonstration 
was doomed to failure.’ Instead of a half 
million, only twenty thousand, or at most 
twenty-five thousand persons, assembled on the 
Common. Orders had been issued by the 
Government forbidding the formation of the 
procession, as having for its purpose the die- 
turbance of the peace of the realm. Feargua 
O'Connor advised his followers to obey the 
mandate. He and some of the Chartist lesd- 
ers proceeded, however, to present the huge 
petition to the Commons. But the effect was 
naught. It was boasted that the papers con- 
tained seven million signatures. But this 
statement was found to be greatly exag- 
gerated. Fewer than two millions of names 
were found, and of these many were spurious 
and fictitious. Nevertheless, it could not be 
said that a paper signed by a million of 
earnest Englishmen was absurd. The Chartiat 
movement was a failure, not because of the 
political principles on which it was projected, 
but becadse those principles were already 


1 Among those who served as special police- 
men on this memorable occasion was at least one 
notable personage—no other than Lonis Napoleon 

» Koon to be President of the French 
Republic, and afterwards Emperor Napoleon III. 
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virtually acknowledged in the heart of Eng- | 
land, and were destined, in 20 far aa they were | 
valid and applicable to the political condition | 
of Great Britain, to be rapidly incorporated | 
as elements of the Constitution. At least : 
three of the six articles of the Chartist charter : 
were coou adopted by Parliamentary approval. | 
‘Lhe principle of Manhood Suffrage is virtually , 
a part of the English Constitution. The right / 
of voting by Secret Ballot, deposited in a | 
ballot-box, has aleo been acknowledged as « | 
part of the modus 
operandi of all British 
elections. In like man- 
ner, the Property 
Qualification imposed 
on candidates for Par- 
liament, against which 
the Chartista 20 vehe- 
mently and justly de- 
claimed, has long since 
been abolished. It is 
an anachronism in pol- 
ities to insist on the 
doing of a thing al- 
ready done—on the 
acknowledgment of a 
principle already ac- 
knowledged. As in 
America the struggle 
of the Greenback party 
for predominance as a 
party ended in failure, 
though the principle 
for which all rational 
Greenbackers con- 
tended — namely, that 
the Congress of the 
United States haa the 
right and power, in- 
dependently of the 
fact of war, to make absolute paper money, 
and to constitute the same a Jegal tender 
.in the payment of all debts not specifi- 
cally otherwise provided for—was ultimately, 
and almost ‘unanimously approved by the Su- 
preme Court, and driven into the Constitu- 
tional interpretations of our Republic; so 
the Chartiat agitation as an organic political 
party movement collapsed, ended in dust and 
smoke, though the principles for which the 
Chartista contended were approved, not only 
Vox. IV.—20. 
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by the intelligence and conscience of the 
English Nation, but by Parliamentary adoption. 

The correlative agitation in Ireland, bow- 
ever, was destined to run on for a vonsidera- 
ble period. Daniel O'Connell now slept iu a 
quiet grave under the blue skies of Italy. 
The younger and moro enthusiastic division of 
the Irish patriots, after the cullapwe at Clon- 
tarf, parted company with the Couservatives, 
and continued to propagate the doctrines of 
Repeal aud Revolution. ‘The party thus con- 
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stituted now took on the name of Youna 
TRELanp, and devoted itself with assiduity to 
the emancipation of the Irish people from the 
control of England. The Nation newspaper 
was established ax the organ of the propa- 
ganda, and William Smith O'Brien became 
the leader of the new party. Belonging as 
he did to the upper class of suciety, being a 
man of wealth and rank, he was able to give to 
the cause a strong impetus. Associated with 
him was Thomas Francie Meagher, who had 
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fame as an orator—a thing always essential to { 
agitation in Ireland. Two other leaders of 
great prominence also appeared in the persons 
of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, founder of the 
Nation, and John Mitchel, an Irish revola- 
tionist, pure and simple. To these men the 
party of Young Ireland now looked for coun- 
sel and direction. | 

Around the nucleus here defined was im- | 
mediately gathered much of the intellect of 
the island. Especially did the young men 
fresh from the universities rally to the call for 
the independence of theircountry. They con- 
tributed to the radical newspapers the keenest 
part of their intellectual product in buth prose 
and verse. Some were for going farther, and 
some not ao far. All were for the repeal of 
the Union, and the establishment of Irish in- 
dependence by revolution. But what did the 
revolution mean? It was the old difficulty 
over again. Did revolution mean outright re- 
bellion, downright war, the unsheathed aword, 
battle and blood and death? Or did it mean 
something Jess than these? 

Here the party divided. The more radical 
of the radical took to the leadership of Mitchel. 
That great insurrectionist established a new 
uewapaper called the United Irishman, and it 
was at once perceived that around this truly 
revolutionary standard was gathered the body 
of Young Ireland. Mitchel’s newspaper soon 
surpassed the Nation in influenceand circulation, 
as it surpassed it from the first in vehemence 
and bitterness towards the British Government. 
The new organ teemed with the wildest dia- 
tribes and invectives. Rebellion was openly 
advocated as the ouly remedy for the ills of 
Ireland. Even the measures by which the 
war was te be carried on were discussed with 
all the bravado of anarchy. Methods of de- 
stroying British soldiers and their abbettors in 
civil society were explained with as much 
coolness aa though they had been the methods 
of the butcher's atall. Articles appeared in 
the United Irishman demonstrating the useful- 
ness of vitriol as an agent of destruction. 
Mitchel and his correspondents rose to the 
high pitch of fanaticiem, and it became evident 
that they meent to provoke the English Gov- 
ernment to a collision. 

Meanwhile, an actual revolution had broken 
out in Paris, and discharged the Orleans 
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princes from all further service. The event 
waé hailed in Ireland as a sure precursor of a 
general revolution, in the course of which the 
Celtic Island must of necessity achieve its in- 
dependence. O’Brien and Meagher went to 
the French capita] to solicit from Lamartine, 
then aimost supreme in State affairs, his sym- 
pathy and patronage in the matter of the Irish 
revolution. At length, matters in Dublin and 
in other parts of the Island came to such a 
pase that it was no longer optional with Gov- 
ernment whether they would or would not 
proceed to the issue and trial of strength with 
the Irish insurrection. The Lord-Lieutenant 
had good reason for regarding Mitchel’s paper 
as not only seditious, but incendiary. Still, 
according to current statutes, it was a difficult 
matter to proceed against the rampant editor 
and his establishment. Though his paper gave 
from day to day deliberate instruction in the 
art of killing, which, under the circumstances, 
appeared very much like the art of murder, 
there hud been as yet no such overt acts a3 
would warrant his arrest forcrime. Anything 
short of criminal prosecution went for nothing 
when directed against the favorite leaders of 
the people; fur they immediately freed them- 
selvea from duress under the Jaw of bail, and 
became more active than ever. 

In Parliament, it was deemed that the 
emergency called for speedy and severe reme- 
dies. A bill was accordingly hurried through, 
making all written incitement to crime o 
felony under the statutes. It was a deadly 
blow aimed at the Irish insurgents; but Mitchel 
at least was undaunted. He went on more 
violently than before, and was arrested and 
thrown into prison. Even from his cell he 
hurled defiance at the Government, and urged 
his countrymen to rescue him from the clutches 
of tyranny. But the outside party was want- 
ing in courageous leadership. Mitchel was 
tried and found guilty. Standing in the dock, 
he made a furious and defiant speech, and 
went down game under a sentence of fourteen 
years transportation to the Bermudas. He 
was hurried out of Dublin, and as the ship 
which bore him from sight dropped behind 
the horizon, the hope of # successful Irish in- 
surrection disappeared. 

The condemnation and banishment of their 
most courageous leader roused the animosity of 
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even the more moderate party of young Ireland- | added to the now chronic despair of the Irish 


era, and they all took on the character of 
rebels aguinst the Government; not rebels in- 
deed in fact, but rebela in spirit and purpose. 
Smith O’Brien, Meagher, and others left Dub- 
lin and went to Ballingarry, where they were 
surrounded by @ crowd of insurgents, whom 
they brought into a state faintly resem- 
bling military discipline. The Tipperary po- 
lice stood against the insurgents, and were 
attacked by them. O’Brien’s forces obliged 
the posse to take refuge in » cabin, and there 
assailed them with such rude arms as they 
possessed. The police fired from the windows, 
and several of the assailants were shot down. 
The remainder at length dispersed. It was a 
trivial affair, rescued from ridicule only by its 
serious consequences. O’Brien was pursued to 
Thurles, where he was taken. Meagher and 
two others were soon afterwards captured in 
the mountains. A court was called at Clon- 
mel, and in Beptember of 1848 the prisoners 
were found guilty. O’Brien was sentenced to 
be hanged, beheaded, and quartered; for such 
was the still merciful statute of Great Britain 
relative to treason. Meagher was likewise 
sentenced to death, with the added horrors 
of mutilation. Standing in the dock, the 
‘brave young Irishman cried out, with uplifted 
hand and steady voice: ‘Even here, where 
the shadows of death surround me, and from 
where I see my early grave opening for me in 
no consecrated eoi], the hope which beckoned 
me forth on that perilous sea whereon I have 
been wrecked, animates, consoles, enraptures 
me. No, I do not despair of my poor old 
country, her peace, her liberty, her glory.” 
The sentences of the condemned men were 
commuted ‘into other forms of punishment. 
O’Brien was to be transported for life. All 
of the convicts were gent to Australia, from 
which, in course of time, both Mitchel and 
Meagher effected their escape. O’Brien re- 
fused to avail himself of the opportunities to 
get away, and was at length pardoned; first, 
on condition of not returning to England or 
Treland, and afterwards unconditionally. As 
to Sir Charles Duffy, he was twice brought to 
trial, and twice the jury refused to convict. 
The prosecutions ended with the condemnation 
and expulsion of the leaders. Young Ireland 
was broken up, and another element was 
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Tt may well be supposed that the conse- 
quences of all the agitation and disasters which 
had visited the unfortunate Island would tell 
in some phenomenal manner an the destinies 
of the Irish race. The country had first been 
shaken from center to circumference by the voice 
of O’Convell, and heated with his arguments 
for the repeal of the Union. The discourage- 
ment which ensued after the failure of this 
movement, was profound. Then came the po- 
tato famine, in which hunger and disease and 
death ravaged, without check, throngh some of. 
the most fertile parts of the Island. This was fol- 
lowed, hard after, by the Young Ireland inaur- 
rection, by the clamor for revolution, and the 
vague hope that, in sume way, the yoke of 
England might be thrown off,-and Irish happi- 
ness be secured hy the way of Irish Independ- 
ence. This hope also was completely blaxted. 
The Irish patriots were doomed to ree their 
favorite young leaders escape the denth pen- 
alty only by transportation to the South At- 
Tantic. It can not be wondered at that the 


'The ultimate fate of the leaders in the Triah 
Rebellion is worthy of particular note. Noth 
O'Brivn, after his final return to Ireland, retired 
to Wales, and died there in 1864. Mitchel, on tus 
escape, came to the United States, and resided iw 
Richmond, Virginia, When the American Civil War 
came on, he beeane a violent partisan of the South 
But after the war he removed to New York, sand 
thence went back to Trela He war 
the House of Conmions, was refused 
the body, and was clected again. It up 
the time that the 
flict between the rights of hix ct 
the prerogative of Parliament. Mi 
was already sinking to the grave, and before the 
controversy was ended he had found that rest in 
which, according to the epitaph of Swift, the 
“savage indignation” could pursue him no far- 
ther. Duffy became a member of the House of 
Commons, and was afterwards Prime Minister 
of the Colony of Victoria. Smyth rose to Parlia- 
ment, and was an honored and distinguished 
member. MecGes went to Canada and became a 
Minister of the Crown, until what time he was 
strack down hy an sssansin. Martin, who reached 
a neat in Parliament, held consistently to his old 
political and revolutionary principles to the day 
of his death. Thns, tnrough strange vicissitudes, 
and in distant regions, though not unhonored in 
its floal day, expired and passed from memory 
that remarkable body of misdirected patriotiem 
called Young Ircland. 
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people of the Island gave up in despair, and | ternationality—to that principle which de- 


began to look abroad for some possible eacape 
from the horrors of the situation. 

There, beyond the Atlantic, they caught a 
glimpac of a broad and open land, from which 
romor had brought beck, on liberal winge, the 
report, not only of plenty, but of freedom. 
It is n sad day in the life of man when the 
strong tie which binds him to native land, 
snepe asunder; when he is constrained to turn 
bis back on the home of his ancestors, to gu 
on shipboard, and see behind him, in the 
gloaming of the firat evening, the green shore 
of his own country sink behind the sea. The 
Inma Emreration to America, which now 
ensued aa the legitimate consequence of the 
hardships to which the nation had been ex- 
poeed, while it was one of the most striking 
examples of voluntary expatriation ever known, 
‘was by no meaus a surprising event. Behind 
the emigrants were famine, pestilence, land- 
Jordism, robbery, the oppressions of the British 
Government—every compulsive furce that 
might well drive 2 people into exile. In the 
course of two or three years from the begin- 
ning of the potato famine, the country was de- 
populated at the rate of about a million gouls 
per annum. Nearly the whole tide was poured 
into America. The exiles of Erin, generally 
im rags, were eeen by hundreds and thousands 
in the streeta of the American sea-bvard cities, 
from which they gradually distributed them- 
selves into the interior, chiefly along the line of 
the great railways and canals, which about that 
time were ‘in construction, and finding employ- 
ment and profitable wages at the hands of pub- 
lic contractors, 

It is from this point of view that the 
problem of Ireland in America henceforth ia 
to be considered. It can not be doubted that 
the great emigration contributed many un- 
favorable elements to American life. It could 
not be expected that ship-loads of half-starved 
Irish peasanta, uneducated, inexperienced, of 
low estate, unfed in all their lives with other 
food than the potato, could at once and favor- 
ably assume the duties of Republican citizen- 
ship. Our own system has been largely to 
blame for the vices that came with the Irish 
exodus. But the appearance of these people 
has not been an unmixed curse. In the first 
place, something is due to the principle of in- 


mands the exposure and distribution of our 


} own good, of our own strength, to those who 





have it not, of whatever clime or race. We 
may not forget the incalculable benefits which 
the Irish emigrants received from their con- 
tact with our people and institutions. Then, 
again, we may well consider the material ad- 
vantage to ourselves, If virtue, indeed, flowed 
from the hem of our garments at the touch of 
Ireland, strength was given back into our 
own constitution from the wound made in 
our soil by the Irish spade. The addition of 
so Jarge a body of cheerful and patient labor 
ers to our own strained resources of physical 
force must by no meaus be overlouked in 
considering the general features and character 
of the problem. Finally, it shall not be for- 
gotten that in the day when American institu- 
tions—aye, the very existence of the American 
Republic—was staked on the gage of battle; 
when the day of conflict came, and the free 
system of representative government on this 
side of the sea was under trial of the sword; 
when everything which the American heart 
holds dear was at jeopard in the smoke and 
blood and carnage of Civil War,—then the 
Irish contingent contributed its full quota to 
the Union Army, and on every fielt, from 
the Rappahannock -to the Ozark Mountains, 
Irish life was freely and gratefully given un- 
der the Ster-banner which had received and 
guarded the exiles of 1850 in the dark day of 
their banishment. 

While the attention of the British Parlia- 
anent had been principally drawn.to the events 
narrated in the preceding pages, other mat- 
tera of less importance, but still of intereat to 
the reader, had occurred. Among these, one 
of a peculiar sort may be mentioned as 
illustrative of the nature and tendencies of 
British legislative thought at the epoch before 
us. The incident referred to had many of the 
features of that remarkable Martin-Koezta 
Affair to which the reader's attention has 
been directed in a former chapter. Beginning 
with a merely personal matter, the event 
which we are now to consider was, aa in the 
case of Koszta with our own country, destined 
before its close to bring forth and elucidate 
many important principles of international law 
and comity. 
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The affair in question arose in distant { 
Greece, and waa based ultimately upon the { 
rights of British citizens resident abroad. 
Greece was, religiously considered, under the 
sway of the Eastern, or so-called Greek Cath- 
olic Church. That Church, as the Roman 
Church in the West, had its superstitions many 
and its traditional practices many, of which a 
certain ugage was annually to burn an effigy 
of the traitor, Judas Iscariot. This ceremony 
was performed in connection with the Easter 
celebration in each year. It was generally an 
uproarious performance, at which the ruder 
citizenship was given license, not only to con- 
tribute to the burning of Judas, but to in- 
dulge in other half lawless amusements. At 
length the authorities of Athens concluded to 
abolish the ceremony. Accordingly, in 1847, 
the police were inatructed to prevent the an- 
nual celebration. The movement was seriously 
resented by the people, and a mob arose 
headed by two sons of the Greek Minister of 
War. The insurgents came at length to the 
spot where the Judas was to have been burned, 
but, being deprived of the annual sports which 
they had been wont to enjoy, they turned 
aside to find some actual Judas on whom they 
might be revenged. Such a Judas was not far 
to seek. It chanced that there was resident 
near the scene a certain Jew named Don Pa- 
cifioo, whose house the angry mob attacked 
and destroyed. But Don Pacifico had the pru- 
dence and craft of his race. He was a Portu- 
guese by descent, born at Gibraltar, but a cit- 
izen of Great Britain. It was the latter cir 
cumstance, that is, his being a subject of the 
British crown, that now stood him well in 
hand. He accordingly made up an inventory 
of his losses, which he estimated at the very 
liberal figure of thirty-two thousand pounds 
sterling. He also claimed that among his pa- 
pers, which had been destroyed by the mob, 
there were certain documents establishing the 
indebtedness of the Portuguese Government to 
himself in many additional thousands of 
pounds. The event showed that the imagina- 
tion of Don Pacifico had been thrifty in the 
last degree, and that his legitimate claim would 
have to be reduced to a small fraction of what 
was shown in his inventory. But the princi- 
ple was all the same, and Don Pacifico loudly 
demanded that the Greek Government should 
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compensate him for his Joewses. He also ap- 
pealed to the British Minister of Foreigu Af 
fairs, and, being & subject of tho British 
crown, his claim was taken up and indorsed 
by the Minister. Thus the issue was made be- 
tween Great Britain and Greece. Palmerston, 
at that time Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
formulated a serice of claims, at the head of 
which was set that of Don Pacifico, and de- 
manded that the Grecian Goverument ehould 
liquidate the whole or abide the conse- 
quences, 

The-Greek authorities, however, were little 
disposed to allow the validity of the claims, 
whereupon a British ficet wns despatched to 
the sea-port of Athens to compel payment. 
In the emergency, Greece appealed to France 
and Russia to aid her against the unjust 
demand of Great Britain. Both of those 
governments had been somewhat offended 
at the precipitancy of England in displaying 
force in the harhor of a friendly power. The 
English Ministry was accused of a covert dis- 
position to loose herself from the engagement 
by which the independence of Greece had 
been guaranteed at ihe establishment of the 
Greek monarchy. France was more mild- 
mannered, and proffered her good offices in 
the settlement of the difficulty. It appears 
that the English Ambassador at Athens pro- 
ceeded, in conjunction with the representative 
of France, to adjust and allow so much of the 
claims of Don Pacifico as might be valid, but 
at the same time Lord Palmerston went ahead 
to force a settlement in his own way. 

All of these circumstances combined to 
give an occasion for the Opporition in Parlia- 
ment to attack the foreign policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and the methods of Lord Palmerston 
in the Greek affair in particular. Palmerston, 
however, defended himeelf and the course which 
he had taken, in 2 masterly speech in the 
House of Commons, and the policy of the 
Foreign Office waa upheld by a great majority. 
The claim of Don Pacifico, reduced to more 
moderate proportions, was at length discharged 
by the Greek Government, but only after the 
controversy had dragged along till all partice 
were anxious to be freed from its further con- 
sideration. A difficulty which came near lead- 
ing at one time to serious consequences was 
finally eliminated from the thought of the 
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nations concerned by the diversion of their 
sttention to other questions and interests. 

In the course of the debate in Parliament 
on the matter of Don Pacifico aud his troub- 
les in Athens, Sir Robert Peel made his last 
speech in that great body, where he had been 
ao long distinguished, and for several years 
supreme. It was in the early morning of 
June 29, 1850, that the eminent statesman 
left the House of Commona for the last time- 
He was a member of the Royal Commission, 
which had been constituted to superintend the 
great Industrial Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
the preparations for which were making at 
that time. Sir Robert attended a meeting of 

. the Commission, and then visited the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace. On leaving the latter 
place, he was thrown from his horse, and be- 
coming entangled in the bridle, was crushed 
under the animal's knees and hoofs. His in- 
jaries were fatal, and, after suffering for three 
days in great agony, he died, on the 2d of 
Jaly. The event produced a shock through- 
out the kingdom. It was proposed that the 
dead statesman should be buried in Westmin- 
ster, but Peel had provided otherwise in his 
will, In that document he had stipulated also 
that no member of his family should accept 
any title or other mark of honor on account 
of the services which he had rendered to 
the country. For this reason, when the offer 
was made to elevate Lady Peel to the Peerage, 
the honor was declined. Nor will the repub- 
liean reader of the New World fail to do obei- 
sance to the sterling spirit of the man who 
could thus deliberately reat the reputation of 
his family with posterity on bis own unaided 
name. 

Just at the time of which we speak, the 
interest of all England was excited by a pro- 
ceeding of the Pope of Rome relative to his 
alleged jurisdiction in Great Britain. The 
reader must in this connection recall hurriedly 
the history of the English Church. He must 
remember how closely, from the day of its 
birth, that Church had been identified with 
the political Constitution of the Kingdom. The 
Reformation in England bad run a course very 
different from the destinies of the same move- 
ment on the Continent. Every part of the 
Establishment had now been for a long time 
interwoven with the civil fabric until not only 
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the independency, but the very existence of 
the one seemed to be involved with that of the 
other. The Church of England had from the 
middle of the sixteenth century rested heavily 
on Catholiciam. It bad remained for the 
nineteenth century to remove most of the dis- 
abilities under which the Catholics had long 
groaned, and to introduce a reign of compara- 
tive toleration. Ne sooner, however, was the 
weight lifted and Rome eet free, than she be- 
gan her old-time tactics for the recovery of 
her supremacy. Strange to eay, moreover, at 
this very time, a rejction in favor of the 
Mother Church was discovered in the very 
heart of Episcopalianism. Several of the 
leading ecclesiastics diaoovered a eudden lik- 
ing for the ceremonials, to say nothing of the 
dogmas, of Rome. It waa noticed that, in the 
highest places of the Church, an unusual honor 
began to be paid to the saints. The sign of 
the cross was made as reverently by Church- 
men as by Catholics, and the claim of infalli- 
bility was instituted. It was observed that 
some of the bishops read the liturgy in a 
manner and tone strongly in sympathy with 
the Latin chant of the Roman priest; and at 
last it was recommended in some dioceses that 
auricular confession be made, and that penance 
be done and absolution granted for sins. This 
was indeed: Sancta Ecclesia Rediviva!l It only 
remained to elevate the host to complete the 
transformation, In the autumn of 1850 the 
people of England suddenly awaked to find 
that their National Church was apparently 
slipping back into the open portal of “the 
Fisminian Gate.” 

Pius LX. was quick to discern and to ap- 
preciate the advantage which this movement 
seemed to promise. He accordingly issued a 
letter or bull, dividing England into dioceses, 
to be placed under the control of one Arch- 
bishop ‘and twelve Suffragans. More than 
this—and this was the gravamen of his offense— 
he proceeded to authorize the bishops and 
archbishops to take their names or titles from 
the name of the dioceses to which they were re- 
spectively assigned. This sounded very much 
like the assumption of a certain indefinite éer- 
Titorial dominion over the diocese, rather than 
that merely ecclesiastical authority against 
which no one could raise objections. The as- 
sumptions of the Papal bull were immediately 
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backed by a pronunciamento of Cardinal Wiee- : and had thua parted company with the Pro- 
man, the new Catholic Archbishop of England. | tection division, representing, in general, the 


‘The pastoral letter which he now addresseed to | Janded aristocracy of Great Britain. 


When 


hie subjects was, according to its superscrip- ; the Peel Ministry gave way, it was not the 
tion, ‘given out of the Flaminian Gate at | accession of the Whigs; the overthrow of the 


Rome.” The communication, which was or- 
dered to be read publicly in all the Catholic 
Churches of London, was little lea than inso- 
lent. It declared that ‘the beloved coun- 
try ”—meaning England—‘‘had been received 
to s place among the fair Churches which 
constituted the splendid aggregate of the 
Catholic communion.” It went on to say that 
Catholic England had been restored to its true 
orbit in the ecclesiastic firmament, etc. 

Now it was, however, that the matter was 
overdone. The English people suddenly sprang 
up in indignation against the Papal assump- 
tions, and the Island rang from shore to shore 
with loud denunciations of the whole in:pudent 
scheme, which had seemingly been devised 
for the restoration of the country to the do- 
minion of Rome. Lord John Russell, at the 
head of the Ministry, wrote a general letter, 
in which he called the attention of the people 
of England to the insidious plot of the Pope 
against the principles of the Reformation, and 
against the still greater fact of English liberty. 
By the opening of Parliament in 1851 the 
public temper had become so much aroused 
that the Ministry were impelled, as much by 
the force of the popular voice as by their own 
convictions, to take some action against the 
scheme of the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman. 
To do so, however, was a step attended with 
great difficulty. In the first place, England 
had now openly adopted the principle of uni- 
versal toleration in matters of religion. In 
the next place, it was seen by the leading 
minds that even the extraordinary pretensions 
and claime, which had recently been set up 
with respect to Papal dominion in Great 
Britain, were idle and empty, void of effect, the 
mere sound of brazen cymbals. 

But the real difficulty in dealing with the 
question lay in the peculiar division which 
then existed in Parliament. In that body 
there were three political parties, the Whigs, 
the Conservatives, and the so-called Peelites. 
The latter had belonged, for the most part, to 
the Conservative party, but had adhered to 
Sir Robert Peel in the matter of Free Trade, 


recent Government was personal rather than 

political. Besides the three divisions already . 
mentioned, there was a strong Irish contingent, 

and this, since the pawage of the Reform 

measures by which the disabilities resting on 

the Catholics had been removed, was made up 

almost exclusively of Catholic members. Any 

measure now proposed by Lord Russell againat 

the assumptions of Rome would be at once as 

sailed, for purely political reasons, by Disraeli 

and the Couservatives proper, while the Irish 

party, which, in general, had cuvdperated with 

Sir Robert Peel on everythiug except religious 

questions, would. of course, oppose the Ministry 

in a measure directed against Rome. 

As to the party in power, it was itself made 

up of extremes. Those who strongly adhered 

to the Church of England were rampant for 

the enactment of strenuous measures againet 

the Papal interference. Of this kind were all 

the prelates and their following, both in and 

out of Parliament. At the other extreme of 

the Ministeria) party were those moderate 

statesmen, who were indifferent to the vapor- 

ings of Rome, and would have been glad if 

the question had never been brought into the 

House of Commons, It was in the midst of 

these embarrassments that Lord John Russell 

brought before Parliament the sv-called Ec- 

cCLEstasticaL Tirtes B11, by which it was 
proposed to prohibit Catholic Bishops from the 

use of all auch titles as, being derived from 

their dioceses, might hint at temporal, that ia, 

territorial, jurisdiction. To accept of any such 

title was made a crime, under a penalty of a 
hundred pounds for every such assumption. 

The measure in this form, however, could not 
be passed through Parliament. The bill was 
so amended as to omit the more stringent 
clauses, and, even in the emasculated form, was 
only accepted as an end to the controversy. It 
does not appear that the Roman hierarchy was 
much disturbed or impeded by the measure. 

statute continued in force, or, rather, not in 
force, until 1871, when it was quietly sbro- 
gated by the same body which had adopted it 
twenty years before. 
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CHAPTER CXXIX.—FROM HYDE PARK TO BOSPHORUS. 


|E have now arrived at a ® 
year in the history of ° 
England in which society 
made a new departure 
from ita beaten course. It 
is not often that the stu- | 
i dent of the social evolu- : 
tion is permitted to see the beginnings of things. | 
Asa rule, he is obliged to content himself with ‘ 
following the lines of force already operative 
in affaire, without being able to discover ex- 
actly their origin. In 1851, London, or, rather, 
all England and the world, were destined to 
witnesa,.in Hyde Park, the first great Inrzr- | 
NATIONAL ExatisiTIon OF ABTS AND Inpus- | 
veiEs. The project certainly originated with | 
Prince Albert, Consort of the Queen. We 
have seen, in a former place, to what an extent 
the interesta and sympathies of the Prince 
were devoted.to the industrial and artistic side 
of life. His position in English society, his 
ample wealth, hia power and influence in pub- 
lic affairs, gave him abundant opportunity to 
study out measures for the promotion of such 
matters ag he conceived to be of benefit to 
the people. It was out of these antecedents 
that the concept of the Hyde Park Exhibition 
arose in his mind. He conceived that, if by 
gome means, 4 plan could be devised for bring- 
img together, under suitable conditions, the 
choice products, manufactures, and artistic 
achievements, not only of the English people, 
but of all civilized States, the reflex effect of 
such an exposition must be salutary in the 
highest degree. Albert was preéminently a 
practical man; but he also had, in some good 
measure, the inspiration of philanthropy, and 
was even capable of dreaming of a better age. 
He imagined that if such an Exhibition as he 
contemplated could be successfully carried out, 
it would tend to produce, by acquaintance, a | 
better understanding smong the nations, sug- 
gest friendly counsels among them, and any 
courage war—all this, in addition to stim 
lating a healthful rivalry among the various 
peoples in the matter of their industries and 
arts. Thus even might the reign of Violence 










be ended, and the reign of Peace be ushered 
in. It can hardly be doubted that the Prince, 
and those immediately associated with him, 
were carried forward against extreme opposi- 
tion and almost inguperable difficulties, by the 
pleasing hopes which they entertained of the 
betterment of mankind by the work they had 
in hand. 

It was on the 21st of March, 1851, that 
Prince Albert, speaking at the Lord Mayors 
banquet in the Mavsion House, set forth in a 
happy and not unpoetical way, the project of 
the Exhibition. In concluding his address he 
declared that it should be the end of the en- 
terprise to ‘“‘give the world a true test, a liv- 
ing picture, of the point of industrial develop- 
ment at which the whole of mankind had 
arrived, and a new starting-point, from which 
all nations will be able to direct their further 
exertions.” The proposition of the distin- 
guished speaker met with an immediate and 
hearty acceptance by many of the public men 
present, and before the end of the banquet 
the first formal stepa were taken for the pro- 
motion of the enterprise. 

But no such measure has ever been pro- 
jected in Great Britain without at once awak- 
ening the antagonistic forces which slumber 
ever at the door. In that country, the party 
method of advocacy and opposition is applied 
to everything. It might be said, without ex- 
aggeration, that if the Premier of England 
should Isy before the House of Commons a 


| Tesolution that men ought to be good and 


happy, the leader of the Opposition would be 
ready with s reply; the debate would be sharp 
and protracted, and the majority for the meas- 
ure would be determined by a division of the 
House! For this reason, progress in England 
is laborious in the last degree. The course 
towards better things is rendered tortuous and 
difficult, The streams of national life flow 
like water underground—turned in this direc- 
tion and in that by the nature of the medis, 
percolating through gravel-beda, deflected by 
misplaced strata, and finally issuing through 
hitherto undiscovered orifices in unexpected 
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places, on unknown hill-sides. Let the reader, 
however, fail not to note that, by such a pro- 
ces, the waters are purified and the springs 
rendered perennial in their flow. 

No sooner was the Prince's project known 
than opposition arose in every quarter. First 
of all, it was said that a World’s Fair, held in 
London, would bring to the metropolis a 
melange of all nations. With them would 
come their vices and diseases, and the people 
would become infected with both. In par 
ticular, it was urged that the Red Republicaus 
of the Continent would come over in swarms, 
and that their presence in London would ex- 
gite the revival of Chartism, Irishism, Revolu- 
tionism, and every other political calamity. 
It was even urged that the English home 
would be invaded, English altara polluted, 
English wives and daughters turned from the 
practices of virtue by the unscrupulous, 
bearded adventurers who would gather in the 
metropolis. In the next place, the British 
prese, from the London Times all the way 
round to Punch, broke loose with invective 
and ridicule to such a degree that at times it 
seemed the Prince and his project would be 
blown away in a common blast of contumely 
and laughter. 

It may well be admitted that many real 
difficulties attended the enterprise, even after 
the Royal Commission, with Prince Albert at 
the head, was appointed to carry it forward. 
In the first place, an embarrassment arose in 
the matter of securing a suitable site for the 
Exhibition. Hyde Park was at length chosen ; 
‘but the moet strenuous efforts were made to 
prevent its use by the Commissioners, for the 
purpose. It was argued that the beautiful 
perk would be forever despoiled if it were 
opened to the vulgar hordes who would come 
tramping from every quarter to the monster 
fair. But the Commissioners at length car- 
ried the day, and the park was selected as the 
ecene of the Exposition. In the next place, 
some colossal structure was required in which 
the arts and industries of the contributing 
nations might be displayed properly. This 
was a serious question; for it might well be 
aeked how any edifice, under any method of 
building, could be reared and put under roof 
with sufficient capacity for the contemplated 
display. 
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The difficulty was met by the genius of 
Sir Joseph Paxton. It had been st first sug- 
gested to attempt the construction of a huge 

| building of brick and stone. But the objec- 
tions to such a structure were obvious. A 
building of the kind must at the beat appear 
like a morister factory or warehouse. Besides, 
it was doubtful whether the requizite strength 
could be secured in a construction of the 
kind, to say nothing of the admission of light. 
It was a happy inspiration which brought to 
Sir Joseph’s mind the idea of a building of 
iron and glass. He conceived that a Crysras 
Paace, to use his own language, might be 
constructed which would meet, in the happiest 
manner, all the requirements of the Exhibi- 
tion. The event showed the entire wisdom of 
the plan proposed. A great palace of iron 
and glass, for the display of the industrial 
and artistic products of mankind, was success- 
‘fully constructed, and London was at length 
gratified, not to aay glorified, with the sight 
of the completed structure. 

Meanwhile, public opinion had, to a large 
extent, veered around to the Prince’s quarter. 
From the first the Queen had ardently pro- 
moted the cause in which her husband had 80 
heartily embarked. She felt for him and all 
his projects as much enthusiasm and devotion 
as ber calm and somewhat sedate, though 
womanly, spirit was able to entertain. As it 
became evident that the Exhibition was des- 
tined to be successful, and as the opening day 
of the Great Fair approached, the zeal of the 
people and exhibitors rose to the level of the 
occasion. The pleasing duty of formally 
opening the Exhibition was justly allotted to 
Prince Albert. It was really a great day in 
the history of England, and of the Western 
nations, when the Royal procession was 
formed from Buckingham Palace to Hyde 
Park. It was estimated that the way thither 
was lined with fully three-quarters of a million 
of people, and, at the opening hour, no 
fewer than thirty thousand were seated under 
the shining roof of the Crystal Palace. 
The Queen berself attended proudly with her 
husband, and her glowing .acoount of the 
opening ceremonies may well be repeated as 
an adequate description of the scene. “Tho 
great event,” ssid Her Majesty,‘“‘has taken 
Place—a complete and beautiful triumph—a 
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giorious and touching sight, one which I shall : full, and a large sum was left as profits to be 


ever be proud of for my beloved Albert and 
my country. . . . 


it, carriages and troops passing, quite like the 


The park presented a | 
wonderful spectacle—crowds streaming through | sults of the World's Fair in Hyde Park. 


Coronation-day, and for me the same anxiety— | 


no, much greater anxiety, on eccount of my 
beloved Albert. The day was bright, and all 
bustle and excitement. . The Green 
Park and Hyde Park were one densely 
crowded mass of human beings, in the highest 
good-humor, and moat enthusiastic. I never 
saw Hyde Park look as it did—aa far as the 
eye could reach. A little rain fell just as we 
started ; but, before we came near the Crystal 
Palace, the sun shone and gleamed upon the 
Bigantic edifice, upon which the flags of all 
nations were floating. . . The glimpse 
of the transept through the iron gates, the 
waving palms, flowers, statues, myriads of peo- 
ple filling the galleries and seata around, with 
the flourish of trumpets as we entered, gave 
usa sensation which I can never forget. . . - 
The sight as we came to the middle was mag- 
ical—so vast, 80 glorious, 90 touching. One 
felt, as so many did whom I have since spoken 
to, filled with devotion—more so than by any 
service I have ever heard. The tremendous 
cheers; the joy expressed in every face; the im- 
mensity of the building; the mixture of palms, 
flowers, trees, statuea, fountains; the organ, 
with two hundred instruments and six hun- 
dred voices, which eouaded like nothing ; and 
my beloved husband, the author of this peace 
festival, which unites the industry of all na- 
tions of the earth,—all this was moving 
indeed; and it was and is a day to live for- 
ever.” 

The Exhibition extended from the 1st day 
of May to the 15th of October, when the cere- 
monies of the diaplay were formally closed by 
Prince Albert. From first to last, Hyde Park 
and Crystal Palace were thronged to their ca- 
pacity. At times it was estimated that quite 
a hundred thousand persons were within the 
precincts. Even financially the enterprise was 
crowned with auccess. In the beginning the 
money requisite for projecting so great a work 
had been raised by private subscription. Aft- 
erwards, a large guarantee had been provided 
-aguinet the possible losses attendant upon the 
Exhibition. But at the close the treasury was 


expended by the Commissioners. 

We shall not fail to note the exemplary re- 
ie 
was the first of many such displays; nor could 
it be doubted, as the event has sv well attested, 
that all civilized States would covet the dis- 
tinction and glory of eclipsing the firet Inter- 
national Fair. The Hyde Park Exposition 
was soon followed by a similar display in 
Dublin, and by another of painting and eculp- 
ture in Manchester. The city of Paris, under 
the auspices of the Second Empire, held two 
great International Expositions; aud under the 
Republic, two others of still greater grandeur 
have been given. In 1862, England did her 
self the honor of s second Exhibition, in Ken- 
siogton. Iu 1873, Austria came to the front 
with her Exposition at Vienna; aud in 1876 
the Americans availed themselves of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of their Independence to 
eet forth at Philadelphia one of the grandest 
and most successful of all the International 
Exhibitions. 

In the meantime, in the course of the 
thirty-eight years that have elapsed since the 
first display of the kind, nations and people 
have come to a truer understanding of the 
real significance and value of such enterprises. 
The roseate expectations which were at first 
entertained, that such comings together of the 
peoples of different countries would usher in 
2 reign of peace and fraternity for all man- 
kind, have disappeared in the light of the re- 
ality; but much has remained of solid value, 
of progress and humuenity, as the residue of 
International displays, They have grown in 
favor, and may well be regarded as a perma- 
nent element in the civilization of the future. 

The date in English history made famous 
by the Hyde Park Exhibition is memorable 
in Parliamentary annals for the rise to influ- 
ence and promised ascendency of Henry John 
Temple, better known by his title of Lord 
Palmerston. We have already seen him tak- 
ing his station, in 1846, as Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, in the Ministry of Lord John 
Rosell. That position he held during the 
Revolutionary year, 1848. At that time he 
was obliged, in virtue of his office, to give 
constant attention to the relations of Great 
Britain with almost every Continental power. 
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Europe was in a state of active eruption, and | Foreign Office, had done his best to support 
the extent to which England might be affected | the fortunes of the Hungarian Revolution, 


thereby was problematical even to English 
statesmen. The condition of affairs on the 
Continent changed like the varying figures of 
a kaleidoscope, and Lord Palmerston must 
neers be on the alert in the Foreign Office of 
Great Britain leat the kingdom should be 
shaken from her moorings by the agitations 
abroad. 

For these great duties and responsibilities, 
Palmerston was both fitted and unfitted—fitted 
by intellect and training; unfitted by disposi- 
tion. He was naturally quick-tempered, im- 
pulsive, and self-willed, not to say aggressive, 
in disposition. In the stormy time of the En- 
ropean upheaval he nevertheless conducted 
the affairs of the Foreign Office with great 
ability. But it was soon discovered in the 
Russell Cubinet that Palmerston was disposed 
to rup his department of the Government 
withont much reapect to either the Premier or 
the Queen. In instances not a few he con- 
ducted important negotiations, and sent out 
despatches, without submitting them to the re- 
visory rights of his colleagues or the sanction 
of the sovereign. As a result, when things 
went badly, the Government was held responsi- 

‘ ble for measures which it had not approved. 
A break was thus produced, which was in the 
nature of a fracture between Palmerston and his 
fellow-miniaters, but a rea! rupture between 
‘him and the Royal family. When the Prince- 
President, Louis Napoleon, effected his great 
Coup ¢ Frat, at the close of 1851, very serious 
consequences were entailed by the reckl¢ssness 
of Lord Palmerston. It had been the settled 
policy of Great Britain to move with extreme 
caution with respect to recognizing the validity 
of the proceedings of Prince Napoleon. When 
that personage, however, had accomplished his 
purpose by revolution, Lord Palmerston, in an 
imprudent conversation with the Polish Minis- 
ter, at London, expressed his hearty approval 
of what Napoleon hed done. The remark was 
immediately conveyed to the French Minister, 
and by him despatched to his Government, at 
Parie. England seemed thue to be committed 
to the policy of recognizing the Coup d’ Etat 
whether she would or not. Likewise, on the 
oocasion of the visit of Kossuth to London, 
Lord Palmerston, who, in the conduct of the 





had been deterred from giving a formal recep- 
tion to the fugitive Kossuth only by the re- 
monstrance of the Cabinet. When thus 
balked in the expression of his sympathy 
for the political exile, he was atill so impru- 
dent as to accept an address from a body of 
English Radicals, who had held a meeting 
in honor of Koasuth, and adopted resolu- 
tions including an expression of animosity 
and contempt for Austria. By accepting 
this paper from their hands, Palmerston was 
put into the attitude of approving the animad- 
versions which some of his countrymen had 
uttered against the Austrian Government. 

The Queen and the Prince Consort were 
much offended at the proceedings of the re- 
fractory Minister. Her Majesty had long since 
had occasion to send to Lord John Russell a 
memorandum, expressing her displeasure at 
the treatment which she had received from the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and alao adding 
explicit directions for hie conduct thereafter. 
Palmerton’s course in declaring his approval 
of the Coup d’Etat of Napoleon brought affairs 
to an open rupture. Lord Rusell, with the 
concurrence of the Queen, after having ob- 
tained an acknowledgment from Palmeraton 
that the report of his expressed views relative 
to the Paris Revolution was correct, addreased 
the Minieter a formal note, notifying him of 
his dismissal from office. This summary pro- 
ceeding was the source of great excitement 
both at home and abroad; and when Parlia- 
ment convened, in February of 1852, the 
whole question was debated with vehemence 
and acrimony. The course of Lord Russell, 
however, was overwhelmingly approved by the 
House of Commons, and Palmerston was, for 
& Reason, remanded to retirement, if not ob- 
sourity. 

The circumstance of the recent French Rev- 
olution, by which Louis Napoleon paved his 
way to Empire, was destined, in its English 
correlations, to be the rock on which the 
Russell Ministry went to pieces. There had 
arisen in England a feeling of unrest and in- 
security on account of the supposedly defense- 
Tess condition of the Kingdom. By a sort of 
instinctive movement, the public mind was 
seized with the passion for orgavizing end dis- 
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ciplining a kind of National Guard against the - particularly unfortunate. The attack on the 
; Ministerial Bill was general and from all 


poesible emergencies of the time. The gath- 
ering, discipline, and equipment of voluntary 
militia companies became the order of the day, 
and for the nonce it seemed that Great Britain 
was to become a camp. There was actual 


dread of a French war, and the sentiment | 


of the nation was fucused in a ballad from 
the Laureate, addrewed to hia cuuntrymen: 
‘There is a sound of thunder afur, 
Storm in the South that darkens the duy— 
Storm of battle and thunder of war; 
‘Well, if 1t do not roll our way! 
Form, form ; riflemen, fermi! 
Let your Reforma for a moment go; 
‘Look to your butts, and take good ainis! 
‘Better a rotten borough or #0, 
Than a rotten fleet, or a city in flanun! 
Form! form! Ritlemen, form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm. 
Riflemen, Riflemen, Riflemen, form! 
Form, be ready to do or die! 
Form in Freedom's name and the Queen's! 
Trae, that we have a faithful Ally? 
But only the Devil knows what he means! 
The military movement referred to iu Ten- 
nyson’s lyric had thus far been of a popular 
character. The idea had possessed the peuple 
that there was insecurity, and that England 
must prepare herself against the threatening 
condition of the Continent. Many men were 
yet living who had fought at Waterloo; many 
more who remembered that fatal cataclysm. 
Now there was come into the field another 
Bonaparte, nephew of the Corsican. His re- 
cent proceedings among the French showed 


that he would ecruple not at any means of | 


restoring the Napoleonic régime, All this 
was particularly alarming to the England of 
1852, When Parliament met, it was neces- 
sary that the Ministry should respond to the 
voice of the courtry by some action promotive 
of the general military organization of the 
Kingdom. A Militia Bill was accordingly pre- 
pared by Lord John Rusell, and laid before 
the House of Commons. The debate thereon 
at once revealed the fact that the proposed 
statute had been badly devised. One clause, 
which made the organization of the militia 
local in character, rather than geueral, was 


1 Meaning LouisNapoleon Bonaparte. 
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| 





* quarters, and, to the eurprise of the Govern- 


ment, # majority was aguinet them. Palmer- 
ston, who was now out of the Ministry, made 
2 powerful and characteristic speech against 
the policy of Lurt Russell, and the Intter, 
without prolonging the controveny, reaigued 
| hie office. In the exiting ¢ 
in Parliament it seemed almost 
to form a new Ministry at all; but the Queen, 
in the emergency, called to ler aid the Earl 
of Derby, and under his leadership the Ad- 
Riinistration was redrganizel. 

The new Prime Minister was not wanting 

















in great abilities; but he had extreme dif 
ficulty in bringing into his Cul of 
equal character with himself. ‘The portfoliv 





of the Treasury was given tw Disraeli, who 
soon showed himeelf, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, to possess the same geniua fur fiyrures 
and schedules which he had already displayed 
in the wider domain of genera! politics. ‘The 
Ministry was somewhat conglomerate, not 
made up on strict party lines, but by selection 
and expediency. If Palmerston coukl have 
been induced to join it, sufficient power might 
have heen developed in the Cubinet to extend 
the Government indefinitely. But aa things 
stood, the end of the current Administration 
was veen from the beginning; the Derby 


j Ministry was a pis aller from the first, and on 


account of its obscure membership wav desig- 
nated as the “’ Who? Who? Ministry.” 

A Parliamentary incident of the time 
serves well to illustrate the peculiar move- 
ments of the public mind in Englatid, and the 
resoluteness with which opi that coun: 
try is sometimes confronted by the individual 
will, In 1847 Thomas Babington Macaulay, 












i the historian, had lost his weat in the House 


of Commons, For some time he had sat in 
that body as the representative of Edinburgh, 
and had reflected fame on his constituents by 
the brilliancy of his talents, At leugth, how- 
ever, he gave offense to his rigid and exacting 
people by supporting a bill for a Parliamentary 
| grant to the Royal Catholic College of May- 
nooth, in Leinster, Ireland. Accordingly, 
when the election came round, Macaulay's 
name eank to the third place on the poll-book 
of Edinburgh, and he waz, fortupately for him- 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
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self, and still more fortunately for the interests 
of historical literature, remanded to private 
life. Proud in his humiliation, be refused to 


stand for any other constituency, and Edin- j 


burgh, equally stiff in her resolve, was slow 
to recall her offending favorite to her service. 
At length, however, her resentment gave place 
to common sense, and it waa signified to Ma- 
caulay that if he would offer himeelf, he should 
he again elected to Parliament. Not he. If the 
electora of Edinburgh should choose, of their 
own volition, to return him to the House of 
Commons, he would heed theircall. “I should 
not,” said he in answer, ‘‘ feel mynelf justified 
in refusing to accept a public trust offered to me 
in a manner so honorable and so peculiar.” 
He was accordingly elected by a great majority, 
and at the opening of the session, in 1852, 
again took his seat in Parliament. 

It was in this same autumn that the aged 
Duke of Wellington reached the end of his 
eventful career. He died quietly in Walmer 
Castle, on the 14th of September, 1852, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. He was among 
the last survivors of that Revolutionary Era, 
in which he had been so conspicuous antl heroic 
a figure. More than thirty-eeven years had 
elapsed since, on that stormy and tumultuons 
June afternoon, on the plateau of Monte Saint 
Jean, he had said: “ Rise, Guards, and charge!” 
A whole generation had pursed away since the 
great military Captain of England had issued 
from that sulphurons uproar of Waterloo, to be, 
in some sense, the Arbiter of Western Europe. 
In the interval, he had been called often to the 
councils of his country, where the simplicity of 
his character and his touching, almost fatherly 
devotion to the Queen, rather than any great 
political talents, were displayed. In his fast 
years he drew to himself, in a remarkable de- 
gree, the veneration and affection of the En- 
glish people. 





him, by preéminence, “ The Duke,” as though 
there were no other duke in the kingdom. After 


reaching much beyond his fourscore years, he ‘ 
went down to the grave in full honor, and, * 


after life's fitful fever, he slept well. His 
faneral called forth almost the entire popula- 
tion of London, and the pageant of that day 


This was particularly true in { 
London, whera his face and form were known | 
to almost every workman of the streets, So | 
great was his reputation that the people called j 
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was unrivaled by anything which bad ever 
yet been witnessed in the Britivh Isle, The 
muse of Tennyson took wing, and his song aid 














| Bury the Great Duke 
| With an 
Let us bu 
To the a 
* Mourning when their lenders fall, 
Warrior varry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darks and hall, 


we deplore? 


his benes 





We have already remarked the temporary 
character of the Derby Minist 
ms of 1852, though slightly in 
pistration, had no empha 
opening of Parliament, the + 
ernment fell on Disraeli, 
Treasury. 


The elec: 
‘or of the 
On the ree 
f the Gov 
Minister of the 
t We have seen above that his open- 
| ing pusa in the management of hia Depart. 
+ nent had been, in a measure, successful; but 
on that occasion he had merely temporized 














with the great questions of the revenue, which 
he must now disenss in accordance with some 
permanent. policy. Disraeli hall now com: 
pletely abandoned the principles of Protection 
and become ax sound a Free-trader ax any. t 
waa necessary that some altermtions should be 
mae in the income taxes of the Kingdom ; 
that the same should be greatly reduced, if 
not abolished, in the interest of the Inndlord 
class. In order to make up for the resulting 

| deficit in the revenue, Disraeli propoxe 

l 

| 

} 











re- 
iodifica- 
Tn presenting 
of Commons, he made 
speech, again exhibiting 
the vast resources of his genius and acquire- 
menta. But another, as strong as he, xtood at 
the door, and no sooner hal the Minister con- 
cluded his speech, than William E. Gladstone 
rose to reply. Notwithstanding the great ef 
fect which Disracli’s address had produced on 
! the House, his rival bore him down in the sle- 
bate, and the Derhy Ministry, beaten on the 
resulting vote, were obliged ta resign. The 
conflict on this occasion was the first passage 
at arms in the struggle for leadership between 
* Disraeli and Gladstone—a duel of Parliament- 


duction of the malt-tax, and other 
tions in the exixting schedule. 
the budget ta the Haw 
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ary giants, which was destined to continue with 
exciting alternations of victory and defeat for 
twenty-four years, until what time the Queen 
should remove her fayurite from the arena by 
raising him to the peerage as the Earl of 
Beaoonafidld. i 
With the downfall of the Derby Ministry, | 
a Coillition Cabinet was formed under the 
leadership of Lord Aberdeen es Prime Miu- 
ister. Lord Russell was again called into the 
Government as Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
Palmerston, who had been the agent of the | 
latter atatesman’s overthrow, now became his 
colleague, accepting the office of Home Secre- 
tary. Gladstone was made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, this being his firet entrance into 
the Cabiuet. The place which he accepted 
was, as we have seen, the most difficult, not 
to say dangerous, office in the Administration ; 
but the new Minister entered upon his duties 





with the confidence of a veteran, and it was at 
once perceived that his abilities in handling 
the difficult problems of finance were as con- 
spicuous ag they had already been shown to be 
on the widor plain of general politics 

We have now arrived at that epoch in the 
hiatory of England, when the attention of the 
people and the Government was drawn away 
from the home affsirs of the Kingdom to the 
greatest and most perplexing international 
controversy which has troubled Europe in 
the present century. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether any other fact in the diplomacy of 
the kingdoms of Modern Europe since the rise 
of statecraft, haa been so great a menace, 60 
far-reaching in its ramifications, and so difficult 
of settlement, as that eo-called Easreen Ques- 
TION, on an account of which we are now to ! 
enter. It has involved the entire fabric of ; 
Europe, and a considerable portion of Asia, in | 
the folds of a complication which jmaither: the | 
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talons of France nor the spear of St. George 
has as yet prevailed to loose. 

Of thia vast complication, Turkey is the 
heart and center. She holds in general the 
south-eastern parts of Europe and the approx- 
imate regions of Asia. So far as her position 
is concerned, it is such ag to give her undis- 
puted control of those narrow waters which 
separate the Asiatic dominions from the coun- 
tries of Southern Europe, and such control has 


{ been guaranteed by treaties many, for more 


than 2 century. At the upper limit of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, the river Danube discharges 
by many mouths into the Black Sea. Fullow- 
ing the coast of that stormy water southward, 
we come to Cunstantinople, on the Bosphorus, 
strait much narrower and more easily con- 
trolled than that of Gibraltar. Then, throvgh 
the Sea of Marmora, we make our way, through 
the Dardanelles, into the Archipelagu, aud 
thence into the 
free waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

The advan- 
tage of the situ- 
ation was clearly 
discerned by the 
Roman Cmsars. 
Constantine and 
his sona elected 
that old Byzau- 
tium, lying on the point of Jand next the Bos- 
phorus, and looking into Asia Minor, as the seat 
of the Eastern Empire. In the City of Constan- 
tine, so founded and so patronized, the Roman 
power long maintained iteelf after the Eternal 
City of the West had gone down before the 
assaults of the Barbarians. It was within a 
few years of the birth of Columbus that the 
lant Eastern Cazsar, still bearing the name of 
Constantine, yielded his scepter to Mohammed 
Il. and his army of Ottoman Turks. The 
name of the conqueror was sufficiently siguifi- 
eant. What Abdalrabman and his Saracen 
host bad been unable to accomplish on the 
field of Toura, more than seven centuries be- 
fore, that was now effected at Constantinople 
by the Ottoman Emperor and his fierce sol- 
diery. Islam was eet up in Europe. The 
Crescent shone on high above the dome of Bt. 
Sophia. 

The conquest of Constantinople was more, 
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Christianity. It brought the warlike Otte- 
mane to predominance in Eastern Europe. 
Than these no fiercer or more courageous sol- 
diers battled in the aixteenth century. They 
were the descendanta of the irou-forgers of the 
Altais. They had themselves been converted 
to the profession of the Prophet with the 
sword and battle-axe of Arabia. Then, in 


turn, they had become the most zealous and _ 


successful propagandists of the new faith. 


Mobammed organized his empire from the cap- | 


ital which ho hed conquered, and the Otteman 
Power was an established fact in Europe. 

The Turks were, from the first, Asiaticn, 
not Europeans. They had the thought and 
habitude of the Orient, With the Occident 
they had nothing in common. 
was not more foreign to Europe than them- 


Their religion ! 





selves. The whole history of the Turkish : 


power appeared from the firat in the uature of 
« historical displacement, by which a part of 


Asia had been thrown, as if by a geologic | 


convulsion, among countries of a different type 
and origin. To the rest of Europe the Turks 
were an everlasting meuace. Up from the 
South-east, by successful wars, they made their 
way towards the heart of Europe. There was 
no nation as far west aa the Atiantic that did 
not, as late as the close of the seventeenth 
century, have serious apprehensions of what 
might come to pass from the aggressions of the 
Ottoman Power. 

The Turks, for more than three hundred 
years, maintained their isolation among the 
States of Europe. They assimilated in no par- 
ticular with the civilization of the West. Nor 
might it well have been foreséen what would 
be the condition of Eastern Europe in the 
nineteenth century if the Ottoman had not 
loet hia power and ambition. But at length 
he sickened. Paralysis came, in body, soul, 
and member. The Oriental habit at length 
predominated over the ethnic forces of the 
race. The sons of the iron-forgers became 
Orientals pure and simple. Mohammedaniem 
and opium wrought together in the deteriora- 
tion of the Turk, until he became the creature 
whom we see to-day. 

In the next place we must take into consid- 
eration the condition of the subject peoples 
over whom the Ottoman scepter in Europe 

Vor. [V.—21. 
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Thoee of the southern 
part of European Turkey, with the exception 
of the Grecks and Albanians, genernlly 
to the away of Islam, aud were gridually as 
similated to the dominant power. But in the 
Danubian countries the people of the 
States re their profesion of 
Catholicixm. The previnecs in this region re- 
mained Christian under Moh: edan rule. 
As a general thing, the Ottomans were little 
disposed to perseeute for mere opinion’s make. 
Particularly after the decay of the Turkish 
al power had well wet in, dhd the author: 
ities of the Sublime Porte act tulerantly to 
wards the Christian sulyects of the Empire, 
so long ax the latter lay quiet under the ayatem 
of Government which the Sultaux had extal- 
lished. Up to this point, therefore, the reader 
will hardly discover the outlines of thow 
threatening complications wi under the 
name of the Eastern Question, have se much 
distracted the States of modern Europe. 

Thus much, however, in but the beggin 
of the problem. In the next place, consider 
the Russian Empire. We speak here of that 
European Rursia extending from the Ural 
Range to the borden of Germany, and from 
the Caucasus and the Black Sen on the south to 
the Arctic Ocean, Within thin almost infinite 




































domain a vast power, political and ethuie, 
emerged suddenly to view at the close of the 
seventeenth century. That Inspired Barbarian, 
Peter the Great, appeared on the scene, and 
He put 


became one of the principal actors. 
himself at the head of the Slava 
organized an Empire on 1 large scal 
old inland capital of Moseow, made his way to 
the Gulf of Finland, and planted the 
seat of Government. It wax clearly his policy 
to issue and bring with him, among the )- 
ized States of thr West, the new Munenvite 
power, which he. had created rather than 
inherited: In this stupendous scheme he beat. 
about somewhat at random, and made many 
and grave mistakex. One ge he clearly per- 
ceived, and that was that. the inland barbaric 
character of the Muscovite dominion must give: 
place to a new system, which should be mari- 
time, and therefore commercial, in its character, 
and international tn its relations. The pomes- 
sion and development of sea-board emporia wan 
a sine qua non in the echeme of the Czar. 
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Ip a word, there was, must be, for this new , tic Sea. St. Petersburgh was too far away 


Imperial Russiu, an outlet to the ocean, and 
thence to the world. The project was rational 
in the highest degree, and from the day of its 
conception until the present, the enterprise of 
Peter I. har never ceased to be the dream and 
purpose of his successors. 

Let us now see how Peter's plan might be 
carried into effect. In the first place, it would 
be possible to make a way to the south-east 
by the conquest of Persia, through Afghanie- 
tan, into the valley of the Indus, and thence 
to the great waters of the Indian Ocean. But 
the draught on Peter's mind was not in that 
direction. The great States with which he 
desired to compete lay westward. The inter 
national system into which he would enter was 
European, not Asiatic. We shall see, how- 
ever, that at a later age, when the British 
East Indian Empire was so forward in devel- 
opment as to check the Russian movement, 
the Czar Nicholas actually sought, partly by 
diplomacy and partly by force, to make his 
way through Afghanistan into India. The 
great disaster to the British arms in Cabul, 
gn account of which already has been given, 
was, na we have seen, the direct result of the 
Russian policy in its Eastern application. In 
the second place, Czar Peter might take poe 
seesion of the Black Sea, and from that vantage 
work his way by conquest through the Turkish 
dominions westward to the gean. Or, hy 
varying the scheme, he might take his course 
directly to the Bosphorus, overwhelm Con- 
stantinople, take possession of the straits, and 
thus send his ships freely into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

It must be remembered, however, that to 
deal thus with Turkey, in the first years of the 
eighteenth century, wae a very different meas 
ure from a similar aggression after the lapse 
of a hundred and fifty years. But still a 
third course was open to Peter, and this he 
chose to follow. He might select the Baltic 
ns his means of exit into the Atlantic, in 
which case his new capital must be founded 
on that coast. This was accordingly done—a 
measure which may be regarded as the great- 
est of the Czar’a mistakes. The event soon 
showed that vast inter-commercial relations 
could not well be established between Russia 
and the Western kingdoms by way of the Bal- 


from the fortieth parallel of latitude to become 
@ great commercial emporium. No doubt Pe- 
ter the Great was constrained to pursue the 
course which he finally chose, in his attempted 
exit to warm water and the freedom of the 
world. The destruction of the Ottoman Power 
st that time was too serious a matter to be 
rashly undertaken. But considered as a fact, 
the establishment of the Russian capital on 
the Gulf of Finland was an error in policy 
which the whole force of the Empire has not 
yet been able to correct. 

As long ago as the times of Empreas Catb- 
erine, the embarrassment of the situation was 
severely felt. That imperious personage, 
ablest, perhaps, of the woman sovereigns known. 
in history, perceived clearly that St. Peters- 
burgh, considered as the emporium of the 
Empire, was a failure. We may now see 
clearly how Catherine chafed and fretted on ac- 
count of the barriers against her progress in 
the only directions whither she desired to go. 
Over one of the gates of St. Petersburgh, on 
the side looking towards the Black Sea, she 
put up this inscription: ‘ The Way to Constan- 
tinople.” But that way war tuo arduous even 
for the ambition of the Czarina and for Su- 
waroff. Perceiving the impracticahility of a 
conquest of Constantinople iu her day, she 
east a longing eye to India, and in the last 
year of her life we find her, in pureuance of 
this ambition, engaged in planning the inva- 
sion and conquest of Persia. Death cut short 
the enterprise, and the great drama which was 
on in France drew the atteution of her suc- 
cessore to the stirring events in Europe. 

But notwithstanding the mistake of Czar 
Peter, notwithstanding the defeat or failure of 
many of the plans of Catherine IJI., the Rus- 
sian Empire continued to grow and expand 
with marvelous rapidity. Already in the age 
of Frederick the Great the military resources 
of Russia were observed with amazement and 
some consternation by the Western Powers. 
It is doubtful whether any other great Empire 
has become vast, and regular, and strong, in so 
few generations as have elapsed since the ap- 
parition of Russia among the European na- 
tions. Already in the closing years of the 
Napoleonic era the tremendous impect of the 
Russian power made Europe tremble. It was 
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against that monstroua structure that the - 
Grand Army of the Corsican broke iteelf into _ 
pieces, while the Boreal tempests roaring out of 
Lithuania hid the residue under the snows for- ' 
ever. The Muscovite had come. i 

Henceforth Russia, by her force and ve * 
hemence, inspired a dread in all the Western 
Statea. It should not be said that France 
and England feared the power of the Czar; 
but there was constant apprehension of his 
aggressiveness. The Russian dominions were 
wide enough, and had a population sufficiently 
vast to constitute a physical terror to Eastern 
Europe, and the passions which were known 
to slumber in the breasts of the Romanofis 
might well inspire alarm in the domain of 
diplomacy. 

At the time of which we speak the Russian 
crown was worn by Emperor Nicholas I. 
He was at this time fifty-six years of age. 
He was a eon of that Pau! 1. whose 
assassination, in 1801, was so fatal a cir- 
eumstance to Napoleon. Nicholas, as all 
the Czars, and particularly the Czarina Cath- 
erine, had done before him, looked with ever- 
Jonging eyes upon the Bosphorus, and the pos- 
sible exit by that route into the warm waters | 
of the Mediterranean. It could hardly he | 
said to be a secret im any part of Europe that ; 

i 
t 


the Czar desired the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire. The decadence of that 
power had, in the meantime, been stil) more 
clearly manifested than in the first quarter of 
the century. But the Western Powers had 
now come to look upon Turkey as a harrier 
to the progress of Russia, a sort of buffer be- 
tween the ram's-head of Muscovism and the 
walls of European civilization on the East. ° 
Turkey might suffice to deaden the stroke and i 
distribute its effects, so that they should not 
be felt in the West. Nor was Nicholas him- 
self at all careful in the matter of concealing 
his desires and purposes. The Russian Czar 
was, a8 yet, too little removed from the honesty 
ot barbarism to be a good diplomatist, and 
thus thought it no harm to speak to the rep- 
resentatives of the Western States relative to 
the probable dismemberment of Turkey. He 
did not perceive that his open cupidity would 
jar on the diplomacy of the West. Calling 
to mind the easy process of International spoli- 
ation which his grandmother, Catherine IL, 


! done in the 


: Turkey. 
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had had with Austria and Prussia in the di- 
vision of Poland, he conceived that the sume 
method might well and condially be adopted 
by himself, Napoleon IfL., and Victoria. 

Czar Nicholas wax not wanting’ in great 

ability. His dark and pierving eyes casily 
saw the situation, hut did not see the temper 
of those with whom he had to deal. He 
thought that the only thing te bo done was to 
gain x colleague or two in the matter of 
shaking the Ottoman tree, assured, as he waa, 
that the ripe fruit would fall richly to the 
ground. He discerned, moreover, that hiv fel- 
low, his true coiidjutor in the work before 
him, waa Great Bri Austria had been 
already subordinated to his purpose, Prussia 
he felt sure of securing toh prest. France 
he did not se greatly regard, beenuw of the 
revolutionary condition of affairs in that. coun- 
try. But England wax a necessity, and he 
accordingly began hia overtures to her, Ap 
early as 1844, on hin visit to London, the 
Czar plainly told the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Aberdecn, at that. time Seeretary of 
Foreign Affairs, what he thought ought to be 
event of the approaching diwolu- 
tion of Turkey. It seome that the courtesios 
of the occasion reyuired the Engtivh statesmen, 
to be silent, and the Czar mistook their silence 
for ament. Accordingly, on hiv ruurn oe 
St. Petersburgh, he had his Minister 
to prepare a memorandum of the 
ment” which he supposed he had a 
reat Britain. Afterwards he opened ap cor: 
reapondence with England, calling the atten- 
tion of that Power to his supposed understand: 
ing with her, and demonstrating the course 
which Russa and Great Britain «hould take 
together when the cataclysm should occur in 
From these negotiations England 
either drew back, or aguin answered with 
silence. 

The reader will not fail to perceive sone 
of the reasons why Grent Britain had, hefore 
the epoch at whiel hh we have now arri 
come profoundly anxious that the political and 
territorial integrity of the Ottoman Power 

























: should he maintained. In her anxiety, the 


strongest element was doubtless her desire to 
hold her commercial ascendency in the Medi- 
terranean. Let the student look attentively 
at the map of that great Inland Sea, and the 
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position of the European States relative thereto. { 
Let him observe how, on the rock of Gibral- ‘ 
tar, Great Britain haa eet her fortress, com- ; 
manding the western entrance. Let him note ° 
the analogy between Gibraltar and the Bos. : 
phorus. The latter is the eastern entrance to ' 
the Mediterranean. If England could control : 
that strait, she would be abeolutely mistress ; 
of the situation. ‘Note the fact that, at the 
south-eastern angle of the Mediterranean, Great 
Britain has managed, since the beginning of 
the century, to hold the upper hand. Could 
she accomplish the same at the north-east ex- 
tremity, her sovereignty of the whole region 
of the Mediterranean would be complete. 

It was not to be supposed, however, that 
in the case of the dismemberment of Turkey, 
the control of the Bosphorus would fall to 
England. That must inevitably be the por- 
tion of the Czar. Though that personage 
might willingly concede to England the estab- 
lishment of her dominion in Egypt, together 
with the possession of Candia and other nota- 
ble advantages in the East, he would inevi- 
tably take for himself the Danubian provinces, 
and the control of the Bosphorus. For this 
reason England strongly desired that Turkey, 
her ally and friend, not to say her dependent, 
should retain her place among the nations, and 
keep her paralytic grip on the only channel 
leading from the Black Sea into the Mediter. 
ranean. Great Britain would stand behind 
the Sublime Porte, and guarantee its autonomy 
and the independence of Turkey. If Eng- 
land could not herself obtain possession of the 
Bosphorus, she would see to it that the pos 
session of the Bosphorus should remain in the 
hands of her ally and dependent. She would 
make Turkey her proxy, and would do by her 
what she could not openly do herself. While 
seeking to avid open and deliberate responsi- 
bility in the matter in hand, she would 
adopt, nevertheless, the old Jaw maxim appli- 
cable to the questions Qui per alium facit, 
Saoit per se. 

‘We must now take into consideration still 
another aspect of this multifarious Eastern 
Question. Glance for a moment at the old 
Turkish town of Jerusalem. There the rivalry 
between Russia and the Western Powers was 
‘based wholly on religious differences. Within 
the Holy City the Greek Catholic Church and 
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the Roman Catholic Church were set face to 
face, and the bitterness of their rivalry was 

imal to the folly of the superstitions 
which divided them. The Greek Chureh had 
its fountain-head of authority in St. Peters- 
burgh, and the Roman Church looked to the 
Eternal City as the seat of ita government. In 
Jerusalem many of the sacred places were held 
by the Greeks; others, by the Latin monks 
representing Rome. In times past the pro- 
tectorate of the Latin monks in Jerusalem, 
and, in general, the guardianship of Christian 
interests in all Syria, had been conceded to 
France. The protectorate of the Greek 
Church, in ita whole extent, belonged to Rus- 
aia. It thus happened that when a Greek ec- 
clesiastic fell into a quarrel with a Latin 
monk, in Jerusalem—a quarrel relative to the 
Church in Bethlehem, the Sanctuary of the 
Nativity, the Tomb of the Virgin, the Stone 
on which the body of Christ was anointed, or 
the Seven Arches of the Mother of God—the 
Greek priest had behind him the Czar of Rue 
sia, and the Latin monk the ruler of France: 
Not without the profoundest elements of in- 
struction is this picture of the array of the 
greateat political powers of modern times be- 
hind the poor, pitiful, obsolete superstitions 
rampant in an old Syrian town, 

The matter, however, was sufficient to fur- 
vish a pretext for the antagonism of France 
and Russia. But yet it is due to civilization 
to eay that s more powerful and valid reason 
was found for French hostility. The acceasion 
to power of Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
‘was accomplished, as we shall see in a succeed- 
ing chapter, by means at which a ecrupulous 
ruler would have startled. But Napoleon did 
not scruple. He went straight forward, and 
accomplished his purpose. No sooner had he 
done #0, however, than he found it necessary 
to distract the attention of the French people 
from the rather shocking manner in which he 
bad come to power. Having made a success 
of the Goup @Etat, he must now obliterate 
the memory thereof by a coup de gleire. For- 
eign war was almost a necessity of the situa- 
tion; and a Latin monk in Jerusalem, quar- 
reling about his monopoly of the Anointing 
Stone, constituted as good an excuse as any. 
It should be remembered, also, that France, 
in particular France under the scepter of 
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Napoleon IIL, bad a recollection. as it respected the Bridge of Beresiua. It has been one of 
Russia, which she desired to quench. She still» the peculiarities of the French people that their 
remembered the year 1812, and waited for the attention thus can be diverted from the hard. 
opportunity to write the Malakloff instead uf | ehipe vccasioned by pelitical convulsions at 
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home to the glorification of the name of 
Frauce by victory in foreign ware. 

Still another element must be introduced 
into the complication. We have seen already 
that a large part of the subject populations of 
the Ottoman Empire were Christians of the 
Greek Catholic faith. They were thus subject, 
ecclesiastically, to the Russian Primate of the 
Church, and were under the protection of the 
Czr. These people were also Slavonic in 
their origin, and were thus divorced in their 
race sympathies from the Turks. The Dan- 
ubian Principalities were more Russian than 
Turkish in manner and custom and ethnic 
preference, Among these elements of sym- 
pathy felt by the peoples inside of European 
Turkey for Russia and her system, the relig- 
ious identity constituted the aafest and surest 
pretext which the Czar might seize upon as a 
claim for interference, and thie he adopted as 
his argument with the Western Powers in 
justification of his proceeding. 

In the meantime, however, Nicholas made 
@ final open overture, in the hope of securing 
the assent and codperation of England. Up 
to the beginning of 1853 the Czar still be- 
lieved that the Government of Great Britain 
was in virtual accord with his own on the 
question of how Turkey should be disposed of 
in case of her dismemberment. In January of 
that year, while he was in attendance at a ducal 
party, given by his friend the Archduchess 
Helen, to which the diplomatical corps at St. 
Petersburgh was invited, he plucked aside the 
English Ambassador, Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
and openly revealed to him, in a free con- 
versation, his views relative to Turkey. He 
expressed his wish that the Danubian Princi- 
palities should become independent under his 
own protection. The Turkish Power, as such, 
was to cease to exist. The Czar disavowed 
any purpose of occupying Constantinople; but 
it was clear from the conversation that that 
metropolis was no longer to constitute a bar- 
rier to his exit into the Aigean. All South- 
eastern Europe was, according to the Czar’s 
plan, to be reérganized, under the auspices 
of Russia and England. Nicholas told Sir 
Hamilton that, so far as he was concerned, 
Great Britain might take possession of Egypt 
and Candia az her part of the spoils. He did 
not seek to have the work done by treaty, 
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The effect of these radical propositions upon 
the English Ministry may well be imagined. 
The British Government informed Nichulas 
that they could not be a party to the spoli- 
ation of Turkey. The Government of the 
Porte was in friendly alliance and under treaty 
stipulations with Great Britain, and the dip- 
Jomatical morality prevalent among the West- 
erp States, would by no means permit such 
a proceeding on the part of England as that 
contemplated by the Crar. That sovereign 
was thus, in a sense, mated at the outset; but 
he immediately fell back upon his right to ex- 
ercise a protectorate over the several millions 
of Christians why were subject to Ottoman 
tule. On this point he expressed himself with 
determination, and in defense of his course 
and purpose, he confidently set furth the Treaty 
of Kutchuk-Kainardji, which had been con- 
cluded by Empress Catherine and the Sultan 
in 1774. According to the terms of this in- 
strument, the Ottoman Government had con- 
ceded to the Czar the right “to protect con- 
stantly the Christian religion and its churches; 
and also to allow the Minister of the Imperial 
Court of Russia to make, on all occasions, repre- 
sentations, as well in favor of the new church in 


‘It was in the course of this ever-memorable 
conversation between the Czar and Sir Hamilton 
Seymour that Nicholas, in a very animated und 
witty mauner, struck off a phrase which was 
destined to pass into the diplomatical and com- 
mon language of the times, and, indeed, to re- 
main forever as a peculiar expression in the his- 
torical jargon of the Nineteenth Century. The 
Czar, addressing Sir Hamilton, said: “We have 
on our hands a sick man—a very sick man; it 
will be a great misfortune if, one of these days, he 
should slip away from us before the necessary 
arrangements have been made.” From the 
moment this conversation was divulged, Turkey 
became known by the epithet of the “Sick 
Man.” If one may be permitted to smile at 
national decay, and to enjoy the wit of an Em- 
peror, then indeed may the pungent phrase be 
accepted as one of the happiest conceite which 
wag ever uttered. The ‘Sick Man” of the East 
has survived nearly jorty years, but the truthful- 
ness of the Czar's phrase is as clear to-day as it 
was in January of 1853. It only remains to say 
that the “necessary arrangements ” to which the 
(Czar referred had respect to what England and 
Russia were expected in a friendly way to do on 
the occasion of the funeral! 
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Constantinople, of which mention will be made ; 


in the Fourteenth Article, asin favor of those ! 


who officiate therein, promising to take such 
representations into due cousideration, as being 
made by a confidential functionary of a neigh- 
boring and sincerely friendly Power.” Under 
this compact, the Czar now tuok his staud, aad, 
in the resulting curreepondence, Lord John 
Russell, perhaps inadvertently, admitted the 
correctness of the position which Nicholas had 
assumed. Addressing Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
on the 9th of February, 1853, Lord Russell 
said: ‘The more the Turkish Government 
adopts the rules of impartial luw and equal 








administration, the less will the Emperor of + 


S tween the Latin monks and the G 


Russia find it necessary to apply that excep- ° 


tional protection which his Imperial Majesty 
has found so burdensome ant inconvenient, 
though, no doubt, prescribed by duty and 
sanctioned by treaty.” It would therefore ap- 
pear clear that, according to the Treaty of 
1774, and by the admission of Lord Ruwell 
relative thereto, the Czar did have the right 
of interference in the Turkish Principalities 
for the protection of the Greek Christians 
resident therein. 

It was not long, however, uutil England 
awoke to a realization of the fact that to 
grant the Czar’s construction of the Treaty of 
1774 was virtually to give away the whole 
question. That construction was, that the Rus 
sian Emperor had a general right of interference 
on behalf of the Greek Christians throughout 
the Turkish dominion. There, for instance, 
at the extreme south of European Turkey, 
were the Greek Principalities, with about four- 
teen millions of people, nominally Christians. 
‘What should be done with these? Should it 
be admitted that the Greeks, on the line of their 
religious sympathies, might accept the general 
protectorate of the Czar to the virtual abroga- 
tion of their allegiance to the Turkish sover- 
eign? This would indeed seem to be the mean- 
ing of the concession which the Porte had made 
to Catherine the Great. The Western Powers, 
however, and England in particular, chose to 
put another and very different sense into the 
‘Treaty of Kainardji. The English interpreta- 


i Czar thereupon ordere 


tion of that instrument now was that the Sultan : 


had merely conceded the Russian Minister at 
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right or prerogative of the Czar respecting the 
Christian subjects of the Ottoman Enipire had 
been granted. 

Nevertheless, the Czar went straight ahead 
with bia scheme of interference. Other matters 
had now been eleared away. The dispute be 





ek cecle- 
sinstics in Jerusnle L been emily settled. 
But the d s of the Czar relative te the 
Turkish Christians were urgent, and would 
take uo denial. Nivholas despatched Prince 
Menteehikof! to Constantiny 



















shuuld be at once made in his adn 
relative to hie Christian sul 
munds were deemed by 1 
reaeonuble ; aud Mentschi 





army toe eros the Pruth into 
and to bold the countey until the Salaun eboutd 
accede to the demands made npon him, 
Meanwhile, diplomacy was huey at the 
problem, Ambastadone from Englund, Awe 
tria, France, and Prusin, met at Vienm to 
wrestle with the question of pence and war, 
Though Russin had already invaded the Turk- 
ish dominions, she continued to represent: here 
self as peaceable. She would have pence; 
but guarantees must be given; aut ‘Tar 
must concede the Russian protectorate over 
her Christian subjects. The diplomates were 
dixpowed to yield to the Czar'x demands, and a 
memoraudusn wax prepared in aceurdauce with 
his wishes. The question seemed at the point 
of sulution, and peace about to be sevured, 
when everything was suddenly changed hy the 
action Gf Lord Stratford de Redelitfe, at that 
time Minister Plevipotentiary of Great Britain 
at Constantinople. He pointed out to the Sul- 
tan, with great force and clearness, the results 
which were sure to follow his acceptance of the 
proposed new treaty, Ie urged the Porte to 
fight, and showed conclusively that, in the 
event of war, the Western Powers, and pur. 
ticularly England and France, must capouxe 
the Turkish cause, aud that, in that event, the 
autonomy and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire would be secured. His views pre- 
vailed; and the memorandum of the Vienna 
Convention was accordingly rejected. With 











Constantinople the protectorate of a certain | that rejection, war be came a certainty, aud 
Greek church in that city, and that no general ' the solution of the Eastern Question, to which 
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we have here allotted so much space, was re- | danelles, the Sultan, having control of that 


roanded to the sword. 


narrow strait, and also of the Sea of Marmora 


There was now, during the later part of | and the Bosphorus itself, would, under his pre- 


1853, « brief interval of that kind of negotia- 
tion which precedes a war after the eame has 
become a certainty. When Turkey refused to 
accept the proposal of the Vienna mediators, 
she offered to strike out cartain offending 
words in their memorandum, and to put 
therein a clause which would be acceptable. 
But this modification was rejected with scorn 
by Russia. Meanwhile the Emperor of the 
French had not only joined fully in the pur- 
poses of England, but was clearly covetous of 
leadership in the coming conflict. Under this 
sentiment, he wrote a letter to Czar Nicholas, 
urging him in a somewhat lofty strain to keep 
the peace of Europe, and closing with a threat 
that in case the peace was hroken, he and his 
Ally, the Queen of England, would regard 
war ns a measure of necessity and justice. To 
this the Czar replied that he was acting under the 
plain stipulations of former treaties, From this 
position he would not recede, and that, should 
Russia be forced into a conflict, the Emperor 
of the French would find her as able to defend 
herself in 1854 ax she had been in 1812! With 
such pleasant reminders the two Imperial 
personages sought to soothe each other's feel- 
ings when they had determined to fight. 

In the meantime, however, war had actually 
begun. Glance again at the map of the Black 
Sea and the surrounding countries, It will be 
eeen that the northern and eastern shores be- 
long to the Russian Empire, while the seuth- 
ern coast is held by Turkey. Each nation 
had its fleet in these Euxine waters, the Rus- 
sian squadron having its base at Sebastopol 
in the Crimean Peninsula on the north; and 
the Turkish fleet holding a like relation in the 
town of Sinope on the southern shore. Jt had 
now become clear that Russia, in order to 
make sure of the neutrality of Austria, must 


withdraw her arms from the Danubian Prin- i 
cipalities into which she had penetrated; for . 


the Austrian Emperor was averse in the high- 
est degree to such occupation by the forces of 
the Czar. It was also clear that hostilitiee 
must break out on the Black Sea. The En- 
glish and French fleets and armies were al- 
ready on their way to the East. As soon as 
they should arrive at the entrance to the Dar- 








Togative, open those waters for the passage of 
the allied squadron into the Black Sea. Na- 
ture and civilization had conspired to make 
that water and the adjacent shores the seat of 
the impending conflict. 

Russia now sought to precipitate hostilities 
aud to gain advantage before the arrival of 
the French and English forces. She accord- 
ingly allowed the Russian commander in the 
Black Sea to hover about Sinope with a view 
of provoking a battle. The provocation was 
readily, almost anxiously, accepted. On the 
30th of November, 1853, the Turkish fleet 
sailed out from Sinope and anticipated the 
Russians in giving battle. The result was the 
annihilation of the Turkish squadron, and the 
bombardment and destruction of Sinope. The 
news of the conflict created great excitement 
in England and France, and the war epirit 
flamed high. Soon afterwards all diplomatical 
correspondence was broken off. The Russian 
Ambassadors were ordered home from Paris 
and London, and those of England and France 
withdrew from St. Petersburgh. Declarations 
of war were mutually made by Turkey, Great 
Britain, and France, as Allied Powers on the 
one side, and by Russia on the other. It re- 
mained to decide the issue by the arbitrament 
of battle. 

It is not purposed in this connection to 
give an account of the Crimean War. A 
narrative of that conflict will be reserved for 
the chapter devoted to the history of Eastern 
Europe in the present century. It has been 
the purpose in the current narrative to make 
clear the antecedents of the conflict between 
the Allied Powers and Russia in the Black Sea, 
by reciting with tolerable fullnesa the principal 
featurex of the Eastern Question—a question 
which, for ages to come, must continue to elicit 
the keenest interest on the part of all students 
of history. The narrative has been given, as 
it were, from the British point of view,—this 
for the reason that Great Britain properly 
may he regarded as the leading factor in the 
maintenance of the Turkish cause, and the 
principal contributor to the very imperfect 
solution of the questions involved in the war. 
‘We may now revert for a moment to the 
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progress of affairs in the Home Government 
of England. 


The Ministry of Lord Aberdeen bad heen . 


primarily dispoaed to peace. It will be re- 
membered that Lord Palmerston had accepted 


office in the Cabinet, but it was as Home Sec- § 


retary. In the duties of his position he de- 
voted himeelf assiduously to several questions 
of much importance in the domestic economy 
of England ; but apparently gave little atten- 
tion to the foreign affaira of the Government. 
The sequel showed, however, that his eye was 
steadily fixed upon the progress of events in 
the East, and also that he did not agree with 
his colleagues in their peaceable dispositions. 
Such a state of affairs in the Cabinet was sure 
to produce a rupture. 


i deen 


Lord Aberdeen waxa : 


man of peace, and Gladstone, Secretary of the * 
Exchequer, was iu sympathy with the views : 


of the leader. 
a while in the policy of the Government, aud 


Those views predominated for | 


it was in accordanve with thie policy that the | 


futile efforts for peace had heen made by the 
four Powers in Council at Vienna. 
Meanwhile, however, the war spirit pre- 


vailed more and more in Great Britain, and : 


Lord Palmerston, better than any of his col- 


leagues, discerned the drift of public sentiment © 


and the inevitable course 
length the news arrived that the Turkish 


of events. At | 


fleet had been destroyed in the furious conflict : 
off Sinope. The official reports of the battle ‘ 
showed that four thousand Turks had been © 


reduced by slaughter to four hundred, and ! 


that of this handful not a single man had es- 
caped without a wound. Thongh the hattle 
had been fought fairly enough, the press of 
Western Europe described the engagement an 
“(The Massacre of Sinope.” The news in 
England was like the pouring out of a tank 
of oil on a bonfire. Lord Palmerstan urged 
the Cabinet to move forward with decision to 
a declaration of war. He advocated the 
sending of an armament immediately into the 
Bisck Sea; for, with his usual breadth of un- 
derstanding, he had discerned that that water 


was to be the seat of the impending conflict. 


At the first his radical views were not ac- 
cepted, and he resigned his office. For the 
moment the real cause of his retirement was 
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views relative to affairs in the East could not 
be impressed an the Cabinet. Those views 
¢ the sentiments of the English 
peuple, and it was not long till the Aberdeen 
Ministry was borne dawn by public oy 
nent fell inte Tine 
and Palmerston was at 
. He was not destined 
r, to give actual direction 
was declared by Creat 
until 
‘yin the following year, 
ent Ministery of Lond Aber- 
to pieces, that Palmerston 
the War Offive, net 
Affairs, but to 





























had gove 
war called, not indeed 
to the Seeretaryship o 












the posi el Vader 
hie ane in the course 
of the ensuing year, wax brought te a wiccom 





ful conclusion, After the aveendon of Palmer- 
ston, there was never any further complaint af, 
inefficiency in the «apport of the British enuse, 
and whet it came to settling the controversy 
at the Treaty of Paris, in 1866, the influence 
of the English Premier was conspicuously pre- 
dominant. 

Before proceeding, however, with the nar- 
rative of the foreign relations of Grent 
Britain under the Palmerston rigime, we nny 
well notice a few of the important domestic 
questions which came under his supervision 
while holding the offier of Home Secretary. 
One cirenmstance which hae been much dwelt, 
upon is the fact that Lord Palmerston, much 
more than any other Britivh statesman of the 
age, had received and accepted the remulta of 
the teaching of that new natural science which 
was, at that time, scarcely more than germinal 
in the public mind. He adopted and en- 
deavored to apply thew results in hia Ad- 
ministration, and excited much antagonism hy 
ix comman sense aud straightforward denl- 
ings with don and even religiour, ques 
tions of the time. It wax in the year 1853 
that the cholern, worst of Asiatic scourges, 
made its appearance in many parts of Europe, 
aud at length broke ont in Edinburgh. That 
city was at the time poorly drained, without 
adequate sanitary provisions of any kind, 
given up to neglect and dirt; in a word, well 


















dissembled; but the country soon perceived i prepared by the ignorance of man for the 
that Palmerston had gone out because his | ravages of an infectious disease. The scourge 
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came, and the Presbytery of the city con- ; ail, must be met on its own field, and van- 


eluded, after their manner, that it might best 
be stayed hy a national fast. Accordingly, in 
the fall of the year above named, the Preshy- 
ters, hy their Moderator, addressed a letter to 
Lord Palmerston, Home Secretary of the 
Kingdom. The document was so worded as 
to bear the character of an appeal to the 
nation, and of a rebuke to the Home Secre- 
tary fur his implied negligence in proclaiming 
the fast for which the letter was ostensibly a 
petition. What, therefure, was the astouish- 


ment of the Preshyters and of the public 
generally, when Lord Palmerston replied from 





the stand-point of a man of science? He 
infurmed the Moderator, and, through that 
official, the Presbytery and the general public, 
that, according to his views of the natural 
world and of the system of government 
established for mankind, the weal or woe 
of the human race depends upon the ob- 
servance or neglect of the beneficent natural 
Jaws under which men are born and live and 
die. He informed the petitioners that the 
cholera was not the result of the Divine anger, 
but of the sowing of pestilential germs in the 
filth which had accumulated, through their 
ignorance and neglect, around their own 
homes, and that the scourge, if combated at 


quished by the application of scientific and 
sanitary agents. In the conclusion of his let- 
ter, the Home Secretary expressed himself and 
the principles by which his office was governed 
as follows: i 

«Lord Palmerston would therefore suggest 
that the hest eourse which the people of this 
country can pursue to deserve that the further 
progress of the cholera should be stayed, will 
be to employ the interval that will elapse be- 
tween the present time and the beginning of 
next spring, in planning and executing meae- 
ures by which those portions of our towns 
and cities which are inhabited by the 
poorest classes, aud which, from the na- 
ture of things, must most need purifica- 
tion and improvement, may be freed 
from those causes and sources of con- 
tagion which, if allowed to remain, will 
infallibly breed pestilence, and be fruit- 
ful in death, in apite of all the prayers 
and fastings of a united but inactive nation.” 

Perhaps thie reply of Lord Palmer- 
ston to the Presbytery of Edinburgh is 
the first public document of its kind, the 
first to suggest openly the substitution 
of rational and scientific methods, in- 
stead of religious humiliations, for the 
remedy of physical evils, which has ap- 
peared in the documentary histary of 
the English-speaking race. 

In other particulars, Lord Palmerston 
was equally remarkable in administer- 
ing the duties of his office. It was 
during his ascendency in the Home 
Department that the plan of trans- 
portation as a punishment for felonies gave 
way, and the ticket-ofleave system was estab- 
ished. It is known to all the world how 
Great Britain, by her transportation of crim- 
inale to Australia and other remote regions, 
had halfunwittingly built up penal colonies, 
and how these colonies had reformed them- 
selves, gradually substituting law for license, 
and becoming well-ordered plantations, To 
continue to pour into such reformed settle- 
ments the filthy ooze of London, was to defile 
the colonies back to their original condition. 
Protests arose from the settlements of New South 
Wales against the continuance of a system 80 
ruinous to the reviving virtues of the colonists. 
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At length such protests were heard by the 
Home Government, and, ux a meane of allevi- 
ating the dietrese uf her foreign settlements, 
Lord Palmerston invented the ticket-ofleave. 
This meant, in a word, that those convicts in 
the penal culovies who exhibited evidences of 
reformation, might receive 
from the authorities tickets 
entitling the holders to go 
free, returning, should they 
choose, to their howes in 
England. The mensure 
proved to he salutary. 
Great numbers of the tivket- 
offeave men became good 
citizens, both at home and 
abroad, aud the plan was 
made an entering wedge 
for the abolition of the 
whole system of trangpor- 
tation. 

Lord Palmerston also 
secured the adoption of 
measures by which London 
and other great mavufac- 
turing cities of the King- 
dom were freed from the 
smoke and soot of the fac- 
tories, Such establishments 
were obliged, by law, to 
introduce contrivances for 
the consumption of their 
own smoke, thus relieving the public. Still 
another important measure was that by which 
the grave-yards in London were shut up against 
the further accumulation of dead bodies. 


Lord Palmerston seems to have felt a scientific | 


horror for the further poisoning of the earth 
by the deposition of the dead in unsuitable 


localities. In one instance, application waa . 
made to him for the burial of a distinguished « 


PARK TO BOSPHORUS. M8 
evelesiastiv under the roof of one of the aacred. 
structure The Sceretary replied with the 
declaration, that he could vet see any posible 
advantage in having the decomposition of a 
dead body going on under the feet of the liv- 
ing. In denial of the request, be urged that 











4 TICKET-OFLEAVE. 


the pavements of « church were the last place 
in the world for the burial «f the dead. The 
Minister concluded that Englund was the last 
civilized country in which people «till insisted 
in accumulating the putrefying bodies of the 
dead amid the dwellinge of th “As to 
burying bodies under thronged churches,” said 
he, you might ax well put them ander libra- 
ries, drawing-rooms, aud dining-rooms.” 
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CHAPTER CXXX.—SEPOY REBELLION. 


|ROM 1864 to 1856, the at- | 
tention of Great Britain © 
was almost wholly ab. | 
sorbed with the events of : 
the Crimean War, and 
with the terma of the 
treaty by which that con- 
flict was concluded. We shall hereafter notice 
the conditions of settlement. For the present, 
‘we pass on to consider the next great event in 
which the history of England found expression 
in foreign lands. This was Tok Szroy Re- 
BELLION 1N Inpra. The outbreak of the in- 
surrection belongs to the year 1857. The re- 
volt and its suppression covered some of the 
most tragical circumstances which history has 
been called to record in modern times. In 
order to understand the fundamenta) character 
and shocking incidents of the insurrection, and 
of the methods employed by Great Britain for 
the restoration of order in India, the ground 
must firet be cleared with one or two prepar- 
story studies of the state of Indian civilization, 
and of the style of the British Government at 
the time of the outbreak. f 

The field which here opens before us ia of 
almost infinite extent. The peoples of India 
are descended from the most ancient branch 
of the Aryan race. Long before the Hellenic 
tribes set foot in Europe, the Indic shepherds 
had built in the valleys of the great rivers of 
the East the institutions of society and religion. 
Nations multiplied in this far region of the 
earth. Wars and transformations and recon- 
structions innumerable ensued, even before the 
days when the horsemen of Alexander con- 
fronted the elephants of Porus. A mere out- 
line of the history of India, from the time 
when the Macedonian conquest revealed the 
mysteries of the East to the nations of the 
‘West, down to the time when the Portuguese 
ships, in the early part of the sixteenth cen- | 
tury, began to visit the coasts “of Ormuz and | 
of Ind,” would occupy a whole chapter of the | 
present work. We must here reduce the whole | 
to a summary. 

Many nations and peoples grew and flour- 





ished between the Himalayas and the western 
seas. Empires rose and passed away. The 
Indian populations increased to a hundred 
millions, and then to more than two hundred 
millions. Under Timour the Great, whose 
reign covered the greater part of the four- 
teenth century, India was conquered and consoli- 
dated ; her peoples were brought undera single 
sway, and the Mogul, or Mongol, dynasty was 
established at Delhi. The successors of Ti- 
mour continued to reign in the ancient capital 
down to the time of the Portuguese conquests 
in India, The hereditary sovereigns of Delhi 
retained at least a nominal authority over vast 
and populous regions, and were little disturbed 
by the impact of European adventurers on 
the nea-coasta. At length the Portuguese ban- 
ner was pulled down from the place where it 
stood in the East, and the flag of Holland 
was raised in its stead in the Indies. The 
Dutch ascendency was soon followed by the 
French, and finally by the English, 

It were long to tell the story of the British 
East India Company; of the foot-hold which 
it gained on the western coast, and more par- 
ticularly on the Bay of Bengal. The history 
of the planting and extension of the commer- 
cial, and finally the political, interests of Great 
Britain in India, is full of incidents most 
highly illustrative of the power and persist- 
ency of the race. At length the Government 
of the East India Company gave place to that 
of a Governor-General and other officials sent 
out from England. A hundred years had 
now elapsed since Lord Robert Clive had or 
ganized what we are henceforth entitled to 
eall the British East Indian Empire. The 
primitive seat of the Government was at 
Hooghly, an ancient Indian town on the river 
of the same name; but. this place was at length 


‘ abandoned for Calcutta, which became the 


capital and the port-of India. From this 
maritime nucleus the strong arms of English 
authority were ultimately stretched out over 
two hundred millions of native subjects in the 
East. 
In the middle of the present century the 
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#ndian dominions of Creat Britain were or- - 
ganized under three principal territorial divis- 
ions or presidencies. The firat of these was 
Bengal; the eecond, Bombay; and the third, 
Madras. From the capitals of these coun 
tries, with a few thousand officials, civil aul * 
military, the administration of all India was 
conducted. The uative princes still existed, 


still held a certain rank apd authority over - 


their reapective peoples. Above them all was ; 
the aged King of Delhi, lineal descendant of 
the great Timour, representative of the Mogul - 
dynasty, nominal) Emperor of India. 
With these native sovereigns aud princes, i 


‘time of the dearueti 


Tb 







y was vastly cheaper 
ex effivient than would have been 
native soldiers sent ont from Eng- 
But it had in it the poteney af all 
dangers, Many lveal ditculties had occurred 
of such character as te give Great Britain 
warning of worse es poxible, At the 
the English army 
Keneral disaffect 
several of the subject prov: 
inves; and had it not been for the speedy 
and completely successful milly made by the 


land. 






in Cabul, aymeptot 


were noticed 









* Government, and the triumphant conquest of 


Cabul befure the very face of all India, it 
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and with the peoples under them, the Govern- . 
ment of Great Britain temporized from year : 
It must not be forgotten that the - 


to year. 
primary business of England in India had 
been commerce. It might almost be said that 
euch has been her business in the world. 
to maintain her commercial ascendency in 
India and in the adjacent seas, required many 
expedients and a vast expenditure of force. 
One of the most effective of these expedients was 


the organization and discipline of native armies + 
under English officers. It was found that the : 


Hindus made good soldiers, and were glad to 
accept service and compensation at the hands - 


of the Government. The military establish- i 


But © 


were hand to predict what other disasters 
might have followed in the train, 

Of all the East Indian armies that of Ben- 
gal war most dangerously composed. It had 
been enlisted almost wholly of High-caste 
Hindus, a clase of the people more intelligent 
and high-spirited, though not less superstitions, 
than were the others below them in rank. 
The extent to which all the people of India 
were subject to superstition is known as an 
objective nution to the whole world. But the 
bitterness and obduracy of the social and re- 
| jigious prejudices which pervaded every rank 
! and class of the population can never be ap- 
preciated and understood but by him who has 





ment thus created and maintained as the right ‘ studied the phenomena on the spot of their 
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production. ‘The clasa-name by which the na- ; 
tive soldiers of Hindu derivation in the Bengal 
army were known was Sepoys. As we have 
said, they constituted au excellent but danger- 
ous soldiery ; excellent, because of their easy 
discipline and courage in fight; dangerous, 
because of their superstitions and that peculiar 
sublety of character for which the word 
Indian is the best definition. 

At the first, the Sepoy army had been to a 
considerable extent officered by captains chosen 
from themeelves. But, in course of time, 
nearly all the commands were taken by En- 


glish officers, who might thus easily rise to : 
rank. This waa a cause of jenlonay on the | 
part of the native soldiers, We must not 
understand that the whole military force of ; 
Bengal was made up of the Brahmin caste. 
Low-caste men were also recruited. Some 
regiments were filled up in good part with 
Mohammedans. Between these various ele- 
Menta present in the army of natives there 
‘was constant hatred, and almost equally con- - 
stant difficulty. The idea of any affiliation * 
between the different castes was repugnant to - 
the sentiment of all. The extent to which , 
the Brahmin soldier despised and abhorred his ! 


NATIVE OFFICERS OF THE BOMBAY ARMY. 
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countrymen of Low-caste condition can not be 
explained to the people of the Western nations 
or understood by them. The Mohammedan, 
under the influence of his Arabian religion, 
looked with like contempt and horror upon the 
character of the Brahmin. In only one thing 
could all be said to agree, and that was in a 
certain covert detestation of the English officers 
and of the British Government, by which they 
were held down and checked in their native 
impulses and passions. 

We may well look still further into the 
composition of the native armies of India. In 





the Bengalese regiments, a great majority of © 
the soldiers were, as we have intimated, High- 
caste Brahmins; but in the armies of Bombay 
and Madras, a majority of the men were of 
other derivation—Mohammedansand Low-caste 
recruits of many orders. As originally organ- 
ized, the Indian soldiers were under eulistment 
for service in India only. Foreign service they 
were not expected to perform. This is said 
of the Bengalese army, not of the native 
troops in Bombay and Madras. The latter 
might be called to serve abroad. The British 
authorities at length determined that the ex- 
emption hitherto conceded to the Sepoys 
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of Bengal was a mistaken measure. Accord- - 
ingly, in 1856, a change was made in the . 


military regulations, by which foreign service 
as well as home duty was exacted of the Ben- 
galese forces. The Sepoy wax put upon the 
same level and discipline with the soldier of 
Madrasand Bombay. This change was greatly 
resented in the army of Beugal, which had 
hitherto been regarded as a favorite of the 
Government. The Sepoy felt that he had 


R47 


together in large numbera in a given regiment, 
where, by asseciating together, they could 
better preserve the usages and gratify the 
pride of their caste. The nature of military 
diaipline, however, is communal. Ench 
soldier under command ia even as his fellow, 
Wher the regimental line is formed and the 
order given, it is imposible that caste should 
assert itself. When off duty, however, the 
Sepoye at once fell under the dominion of 














BRAHMINS OF RENGAL 


been degraded by being reduced to the rank of ' 
the soldiers of the North-west, whom he was | 
: enoked his food apart, ate it apart, slept apart, 
The High-caste Brahmin Sepoy was in the : 
+ manner with the soldier of a caste different 


accustomed to regard as s0 far beneath himself. 


highest degree exclusive in alt his habits and 


sentiments. The socia! system made brs family - 


relatives as numerous as a clan. 
were bound together by the principles of caste, 
which could not be loosed. 1t was customary 
yor Sepoys of a common blood and name to get 


All these © 


their prejudices, and the customs of eante were 
immediately obverved. The Brahmin soldier 


would not converse or communicate in any 
from his own. Besides there differences ani 


divisions, the presence of Mohammedanism 
added to the hatred and animosty which 


* burned m the breasts of the soldiers, Relig. 


ious prejudices augmented and intensified the 
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bitterness which existed among the castes on - 


the score of social stratification. 

At firet view it would appear that an ermy 
constituted as was that of Bengal could not be 
disciplined or kept in subordination at all. 
But not so. Under British authority and 
management the military forces were brought 
to good discipline and made highly effective. 
The wise Government played off the prejudices 
and passions of the native soldiers so as to 
make a balance of animosity. The hatred of 
one party for another was put in equipoise 
against the hatred of the other for it. Over 
both the sword of England was easily ex- 
tended, and, though the condition waa one of 
great danger, the authorities of Calcutta and 
the Home Government of Great Britain were 
alike free from serious apprehension. 

To the circumstances already narrated other 
causes of disaffection and mutiny must be 
added. The territorial and political manage- 
ment of India had been greatly changed, not 
to may revolutionized, under recent administra- 
tions, We have already referred to Lord 
Clive as the great organizer of British power 
in the East. After him, the most energetic 
and powerful of the East India Governor 
Generals was Lord Dalhousie. He was ap- 
pointed to office in the latter part of 1847, and 
immediately began to extend the influence 
and rationalize the methods of government by 
which the Hindu populations were kept in 
order. 

‘We may not here enumerate the various 
measures which Lord Dalhousie made effective 
during his administration. The greatest of all 
his schemes was the annexation of the Northern 
aud North-western provinces of India. Thus 
were the Punjaub, Nagpore, Sattarah, Jhansi, 
Berar, and Oudh incorporated with the British 
dominions. Lord Dalhousie reformed and re- 
organized territories as large as the major 
kingdoms of Europe, and handled popula- 
tions, governments, and laws as though they 
had been the subjects of committee reports in 
the common council of an English town. The 
British system of cheap postage was introduced 
into the country. Railroads began to be built 
of greater extent than were possible in the 
narrow limits of the British Isles. A telegraph 
was carried from Calcutta to Agra, thence to 
the river Indus, and fina!ly to Bombay and 
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Madras. Under these improvements, civil, 
political, and social, the ancient institutions of 
the country gave way, and what may well be 
called New India arose in place of that old 
India which had been handed down from 
Alexander to the Mogul Emperors, and from 
the Mogul Emperors to inodern times. 

It is needless to say that the great and 
salutary administration of Lord Dalhousie war 
an offense against the ancient prejudices of 
the Hindus. They began to feel themselvea 
shaken from the very ground. It appeared to 
the imagination of the Brahmin that the end 
of all things was approaching ; that the venerable 
system of society, which had ite ultimate roots 
amoug the mysteries of the Vedic Hymne, was 
sbout to pass away. He saw the ancient 
kingdom of Oudh, which the East India Com- 
pany bad agreed to defend, abolished under 
the radicalism of Dalhousie; the honored 
chiefs converted into dependents and sycv- 
phants, and the old King of Oudh himeelf 
dethroned and transferred to a pensionary 
residence near Calcutta. All of these pro- 
ceedings were of a character to excite and 
alarm the conservative peoples, among whom 
it was @ principle of action to conceal their 
real sentiments and passions under the gar 
of acquiescence and docility. 

The British Government, however, felt no 
fear. The officials in India went straight 
ahead with the administration, civil and 
military, heeding not the lessons which might 
well have béen drawn from the frequent local 
disturbances and mutinies which they had to 
suppress. Improvements were freely intro- 
duced from England. At length it was de- 
termined to replace the old-style, ineffective 
muskets with which the Sepoy armies were 
supplied, with Enfield rifles. A cargo of these 
arms was accordingly sent out, and the same 
were distributed to the Sepoy soldiery. 

We are now arrived at that stage in the 
progress of affuirs when only a fortuitous cir- 
cumstance was needed to fire the magazine. 
When a revolution breaks out, it is the wont 
of historians and people to seize upon the 
particular fact whereby the train ia lighted, 
and to call that fact the cause of the revolu- 
tion. Such a view of the case is as superficial 
as to eay that the spark in the ship’s hold, 
lighting at first « few grains of powder, then 
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sputtering a few moments in zigzag lines 15 
the flame runs into the magazine, is the cause 
of the explosion; or to regurd the overturn- 
ing of a coal-oil lamp by the widow's eow, in 
an obscure stable-ehed, as the cuue uf the 
burning of Chicago. Nevertheless, the point 
of ignition may well be regarded ae critical, 
and the mistaken theory which ascribes thereto 
a causative influence on subsequent events : 


sae 


manufacturers employed both the tallow of 
cattle aud the fat of awine. The cartridges 
were qremed, to the end of making them im- 
pervious te moisture and to facilitate their 











movement in the barrels of the rifles, Now 
the cow is the svered animal of the Hindu 
superstition. To ent her,ar to treat her body 





or parte with disreapn 
forms of sacrilege. As for the 





sat the highest 
yg, he we held 








PORT OF CALCUTTA. 


may be overlooked, along with similar errors | 
peculiar to the human anderstanding. j 
The Enfield rifles then, put, as we have ; 
geen, into the hands of the Sepoys, brought ! 
with them the incidental circumstance which | 
was to perform the part of a match in the ; 
coming conflagratiun. The fact to which we : 
here refer has become celebrated among the - 
peculiar episodes of modern history. The 
Enfield rifles were fed with cartridges, and 
in the preparatiun of the cartridges the 
Vor. 1V.—22. 





as abominubly unclean by both Hindus and 
Mohammedana. In the loading off the rifles, 
the manual of arms diected that the crest of 
the cartridge should be bitten off with the 
tecth before ring: it in the chamber of the 
weapon. To the Sepoyx, to touch, and cs 
pecially to taste, the flesh or any of the 
products of the hated swine, ia to be defiled 
almost beyoud the bope of purification. Of 
course, the British authorities had not intended 
to do vivlence to the prejudices uf the Sepoy 
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soldiers, and it has even been denied that the ‘ new cartridges, they refused to use them—thia 


cartridges contained the offensive substances. 
But the probability is that the denial wax an 
afterthought intended to trammel up the con- 
sequences, ‘Give me a drink,” said a Hindu 
one day to a Sepoy soldier of a higher caste. 
It was at a epring or well. The Sepoy looked 
upon the other with a glance of loathing, and 
was about to pase on. Should the rim of his 
canteen or cup be forever polluted by touching 
the lips of a vulgar creature of the lower 
caste Y 
caste to<lay,” said the Hindu. 


“ Perhaps 


“You are very particular about your ; 


you do not know that every time you bite off Z 


your cartridge you take the fat of a hog into your 
mouth !” 

The Sepoy, horromstruck at what was seid, 
told his companions. 
ridges were examined, and were found to he 
greased. The storm of insurrection broke out 
in a moment. ‘The spark had fullen into the 
ship's hold, where the combnatibles were accu: 
mulated, and the explosion followed. 
theless, the officers of the Government mnde, 
at firat, strenuous efforts to put out the insur- 
rection by peaceable means. 


Never- | 


The incident to ; 


i flamed high. 


against the assurance of the officers that the 
cartridges contained no impure materials. The 
reensant Sepoya were accordingly arrested, 
brought to trial and condemned, some to im- 
yprisonment, and some to banishment. The 
convicts were put in irens in the presence of 
their countrymen, and were sent to the prison 
of Meerut. 

On the following day, May 10, 1857, the 
mutiny broke out in earnest. The native sol- 
diers marched from their barracks, stormed 
the prison, released their condemned fellow- 
soldiers, and shot down the English guard that 
attempted to stay their progress. The rewlt 
The English rallied as large a 


* force ax they could, returned the charge, and 


The papers of the cart- | 








which we have referred above occurred in the ; 


latter part of 1856, at the town of Meerut, a 
military post of considerable importance, lying 
a short distance from the ancient city of Delhi, 
hetween the rivers Ganges and Jumna. The 
first insurrection of the Sepoya was in the na- 
ture of a panic, rather than hostile muti 
The officers of the army first sought by denial 
of the pollution of the cartridgea to etay the 





the mutineers were driven out of their canton- 
ments. The whole body of the insurrection 
then broke out of Mcerut, and rolled off in 
the direction of Delhi. 

The events which now rapidly ensued 
showed conclusively that the insurrection had 
been fomented for a definite purpose, and that 
Purpose was no less than the recovery of Na- 
tional Independence. As soon as the insur 
gent soldiery could reach Delhi, they imme- 
diately proceeded to draw the old king or 
emperor from his Oriental seclusion in the pal- 
ace of his ancestors, the Grand Moguls, and 
to proclaim him Emperor of India, The 


! antiquated sovereign had been subsisting in 


Eastern splendor by means of the pension 


‘ which had been granted to him, in the first 
; Pince, by the East India Company, and after- 


revolt; and when this did not avail, an order | 
was iseued, in January of 1857, that the rifles | 
shonld be served with cartridges of n different ‘ 


manufacture, in which the purity of the ma- 


terials was guaranteed. The Governor-General ! 
issued a proclamation to the army, in which | 


assurances were given that no offense was in- 


tended agninst the principles of caste or the | 
religious customs of the country. But the mis- 


chief was done, and the spirit of mutiny spread 
from regiment to regiment, until at the open- 


ing of spring, 1857, the whole Sepoy army was © 


infected. In the emergency, which was now 
manifest, some of the regiments were disbanded. 
In other cases, the Jeadera of the spreading 
revolt were executed. When the Bengal cav- 
airy at Meerut were served with a supply of 


1 
i 
1 
i 





wards continued by the Government at Cal- 
cuttn. As we have enid, the King of Delhi 
was the descendant and representative of what- 
ever remained of the great Mogul dynasty, 
which had been established over all Indian by 
Timour Lenk. There was therefore a certain 
rationality and legitimacy in the notion of re- 
storing the obsolete sorereign to the throne of 
his ancestors. Meanwhile, the mutiny gath- 
ered hend. The Sepoy troope, holding the 
barracks at Delhi, broke into insurrection and 
joined the mutineers who had come from 
Meerut. The British contingent was obliged 
to give way before the revolt, and the ancient 
palace of the Mogul sovereigns of India, shin- 
ing in the brilliant light of a May morning, 
was again inhabited by a native Emperor. 
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Down to Benares, and thence to Calcutta, ' 


the rumor of the insurrection was harne on the 
wings of the wind. 
of affairs in that far capital, when the story 


Conceive of the condition ; 
2 all fewer then a hundred thousand, 


well-grounded panic whieh ever distracted an 
English colony. ‘The British peopte, officials 
and other, now resident in Bengal, numbered in 
Chis more 





was promulgated of the succeasful rising of . hundtul, by comparison, was expected to hold 





‘THRONE-ROOM, PALACE OF DELI 


the Sepoy army at Meerut and Delhi. 
Dalhousie had now been succeeded in office by 


Lord Canning, as Governor-General of India. 


Lord * 


in subjection multiplied millions of natives in 
hot insurrection against the Government, Au 
incredible alarm spread among the English of 


Upon him, and the officers of Government as- ; Calcutta, wild rumora of horrible massaeres 


sociated with him, was devolved the duty of 


; of women and children filled the air. 
staying the progress of the most dreadful and ; 


The 
people were frenzied, and rushed to the Gov- 
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ernment House, almost insane with fear, cry- , 
ing for protection, and clamoring for venge- ' 
ance, not only against the Sepoys, but against { 
the Hindus in general. Terror heightened 
the confusion, and the wonder was, and is, ; 
that Lord Canning was able to hold the panic : 
in check, and, at the same time, take the first | 
measures for the restoration of order. } 
It has been mentioned that the dethroned | 
King of Oudh had been transferred by the | 
Government, during the administration of | 
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sought to allay the frenzy of the people, and 
in particular to check the violence of the pro- 
ceedings which were urged by the officers of 
the Government, and by the English gener-. 
ally, against the natives. As yet there had- 
been no revolt at Calcutta; but the frantic 
populace were ready to proceed against the 
Hindus as though the latter had already com- 
mitted the most horrid crimes recorded in the 
brutalities of history. 

The same spirit was exhibited iu a still 





























































































































































































































Lord Dalhousie, to a pensionary residence at | 
Garden Reach, near Calcutta. The suspicion ; 
at once arose that the deposed sovereign, who, | 
im case of the success of the revolt would be 
restored to his kingdom, under the sovereignty ; 
of the Emperor of Delhi, was in the conspir- | 
acy. Acting upon this apprehension, Lord : 
Canning ordered the King of Oudh to be ! 
taken from his palace and held, for the time j 
being, as a kind of hostage in Fort William, 
which was the military residence of the Gov- i 
ernor-General himself. As for the reat, he 





more marked degree when the news at length 
reached England. The inhabitants of the 
Home Kingdom put no bounds to their rage 


| and fury. The reports which went flying 


abroad were frightfully exaggerated, and the 
people well-nigh lost their self-control in die- 
cussing measures of revenge. The English 
newspapers of the eummer of 1857 teemed 
with editorials and contributions, in which the 
most cruel methods known to the barbarities 
of mediseval warfare were openly advocated as 
the proper means of redress in India. 
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Ax soon as Lord Canning succeeted in re- 
storing some slight confidence and order iu 
Caleutta, he instituted such mensures as might ; 
beet shore up the shaken Government of 
India. He perceived at a glance that to watt ; 
for the coming of a British army from the 
Home Kingdom, ten thousand milex away. 
would be to wait for deatruction. Unlea 
something could be done long before n Britieh 
army could come to the rescue of the Enst 
Indian Empire, the Government of England . 
in Hindustan would 
either be trampled in 
blood or caat into the 
Bay of Bengal. In 
the emergency, for- 
tune stood Lord Can- 
ning well in hand. 
He was sufficiently 
acquainted with all 
the movements on the 
vast board of Empire 
tn be able to see what 
pieces—here # knight, 
and there a castle— 
might be seized by 
himeelf and made 
available against the ° 
enemy. In his sore 
trial he remembered 
that at that very day 
an English armament, 
which had been sent 
out weeks before for 
a descent on the ports 
of China, was already 
on the Indian coast, 
within his reach. He 
accordingly took the 
great responsibility of 
arresting the squadron en rovte, and diverting { 
it to the greater need of India. The Chinese 
imbroglio might well be left to settle itself as ' 
it might, or to remain perpetually unsettled, 
in the presence of the appalling condition of 
affairs at Calcutta and Delhi. 

But the stopping of the English armament 
was not the only measure which Lord Canning 
adopted for the salvation of the Government : 
aud people. Early in this year, Sir James 
Outram had been cent with an army on an 
expedition againet Persia. He made short . 
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work with the campaign. Meeting tie enemy 
at Khushah, he inflicted upon bim a derisive 
aud overwhelming defeat, ending the war with 
a hlew. FH 













aml mimmened with all speed te return te 
Indie. Tn thi matter. alse, fortune 
the movement, Ts 
had been effveted by 
Caleutta and Lat 
Thither Lord 





between 
capital of the Panjub, 
sent oon ite way to 











AIR JOHN LAWARICE 


WANT ALL OUR RE@r MEN HERE.” Never was 
a truer telegram arged hy the electric current 
to its destin p. Outram responded with 
alacrity. Bringing his army with him, he 
returned apeedil arrival at Cal- 
eutta, was appointed to the command of the 
two divisions of the Army of Bengal. 

We may here notice a few of the leading 
incidents of the spread and development of 
the insurrection. The Punjaub was saved from 
the revolt, or at least from ite worst effects, 
in a marvelous manner. That province at 
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the time was under authority of Sir Jobn ; 
Lawrence. That officer, however, was nut at | 
Lahore, when, on the 11th of May, the vews ! 
was borne thither of the mutiny at Meerut. 

In his absence the command of the capital , 
reated on Colonel Robert Montgomery. The , 
British army at that place lay at the time in 
the cantuuments known us Mecan Meer, about 
six miles from the city. The urmy consisted 
of more than five thousand meu, of whom 
about thirteen hundred were British regulars. 
It could not be disverned by the English au- 
thoritics whether ur uvt the mative troops 
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On the evening um which the intelligence 
of the insurrection at Meerut was brought to 
Lahore, a great ball, half civil, half mili- 
tary, had been, projected. It wax decided that 
the entertainment should proceed as though 
nothjug perilous was at the door, During the 
night the officers made preparations for the fol- 
lowing day. A military parade and review 
was ordered for the early morning. In the 
arrapgewent for the same the artillery, heavily 
loaded with grape, was planted in a certain 
position before which, in one of the evolutions 
af the review, the Sepoy regiments must pre- 
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VIEW OF LAHORE—THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


would remain loyal or join the revolt. The 
situation was one of great peril. The offivers 
did not dare to let matters drift along until an ; 
unquenchable mutiny should flane up around ' 
the very quarters where they were established. | 
On the other hand, it was not. just, perhaps not - 
expedient, to ussume that the native troops ; 
would mutiny. It was reeolved, however, by : 
the authurities, not to risk everything on the ; 
hope that the Sepoys would remain loyal and | 
obedient. The presumption on the other side | 





was a0 strong that it was determined to mate 
the mutiny at a single move. 


rent themselves in line. The English eoldiers, 


: at the momeut when the Sepoys should come 
; into this position, were to be behind the twelve 


guns of the batteries, and the artillerymen 
were to stand at their posts with lighted 
matches, The plan waa carried out to the 
letter. When the four thousand vative troops 
whirled into the fatal position whieh had been 
contrived for them, they were halted, and the 
command was given fo stack arma! It was the 
alternative of obedience or death. The Sepoys 
_perceived at a glance that the European aol- 
diera had them in their power. ‘They obeyed 
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the command, and atacked their arms, and the 
latter were immediately borne away tu the 
cantonments. In the luwer Punjaub the En- 
glish were equally successful in mancuvering 
the Sepoys out of power, and in saving the 
Province from serious rebellion. 

In Oudh, however, a very different reault 
was reached. ‘That great Province was des 
tined to fall under the duminion of the rebels, 


and to become the seene of some of the most 


tragic events recorded in modern 
history. It was on the 30th of Muay 
that the insurrection broke out 
the city of Lucknow, the ancient 
capital of Oudb. At thie place the 
British army, made np in large part 
of Sepoys, was under command of 
the Governor, Sir Henry Lawrence. 
When the rebellion showed itself’ he 
strove with great energy to stay the 
insurrection, and to expel the insur- 
genta from the city. But this effort 
was in vain. It must be remembered 
that Lucknow was a city with a popu- 
lation of more than two hundred thou- 
sand, and to hold down this enormous 
mass of rebels with » small body of 
English soldiers was an impossibility. 
The Goveruor, therefore, fell back be- 
fore the revolt, and posted himself in 
the Residency, or military head-quarters 
of the Government, « short distance 
from the city. Here he was imme 
diately besieged by overwhelming num- 
bers. All through June he held out 
with extraordinary courage. But he 
was not destined to witness the resnit 
of the struggle. On the 2d of July, 
while he was reclining in his tent, a 
shell burst through, exploded, and shat- 
tered his limbs so terribly that not 
even amputation could save his life. He died 





to defend itself without his able and cour- 
ageous direction. 

Soon after the events just described, a mes- 
sage was carried to Lucknow from Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, commandant at the city of Cawn- 
pore, distant about fifty miles. This important 
place, memorable forever for the horrors of 
this summer, lay on the south bank of the 
river Ganges. Here was stationed a di- 





fully three thousnd, including the Fifty 
; and Sixty-fifth Regiments of Infantry, the S 
! ond Regiment of Bengal Cavalry, and a com- 


vision of the army, made up, ae usual, 
of a 


fraction of English soldiers and a 
ity of Sepeys. Cawupore was re- 
ef the most important military 
stations in Upper In por mmuat the reader 
fail te remember, attempt to realize the 
course and character of the Indian Matiny. 
that Cawupore is distant from Calentta nieve 
than ix huntdtre : 

The Engtish mi 























BAUTICH RESIDENCY AT LICKNOW, 


‘ bered only about three hundred men, including 
two days afterwards, and the garrison was left © 


the officers. The Sepoys in the ranks numbered 
hird 
se 





pany of the First Artillery, There were, how- 
ever, in Cawnpore about a thousand other 
English residents, of whom so large sumber 
were women and children. Cousidering the 


; Whole population as a mass, abvut one in fifty 
~ was of European birth. It was the misfortune, 
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or one of the many misfortunes, of the situ- 





ation, that Sir Hugh Wheeler, upon whom 50 © 


great a responsihility devolved, waa already 
seventy-five years of age. He was, moreover, 
a man by nature and discipline but little ca- 
pable of facing the dreadful emergency which 
had new arrived. He had been fully warned 
of the spread of the revolt. When the rebell. 
ion broke out at Meerut, and soon afterwards 
at Lucknow, Sir Henry Lawrence sent word 
to his subordinate at Cawnpore to make every 
preparation to meet and repel the coming re- 
volt. But Sir Hugh Wheeler was unable to 
grasp the situation. The position in which he 
planted his forcea was ill-chosen, and the de- 
fenves which he prepared were little better 
than contemptible, Some mud wails, about 
four feet in height, were thrown up as a pro- 
tection for the garrison. But the intrench- 
ments were so slight that » horseman would 
have little difficulty in passing them at a bound. 

Within this most miserable situation, the 
English commander gathered the fated com- 
pany of Europeans, who must maintain them- 
selves against the multiplied thousands of 
enraged and triumphant enemies. There were, 
in all, within the fortifications, about four 
hundred English soldiers. Of non-combatants, 
gome four hundred and sixty-five, including the 
sivil officials, the railway managers, merchants, 
and shop-keepers of Cawnpore, were gathered 
inta the pen. Of grown women, married and 
unmarried, wives and daughters of the English 
officers and residents, there were two hundred 
and eighty; and the remainder were children. 
Such was the situation when the native host 
of insurgents, composed largely of the ruffian 
element, always aggregated about large cities, 
encompassed the English position and began 
the siege. It was in the face of this emer- 
gency that Sir Hugh Wheeler appealed to Sir 
Henry Lawrence for assistance, and appealed 
in vain. Before the extent and fall horror of 
the situation was known, the shell from the en- 
emy’s battery had relieved Sir Henry of all 
the responsibilities and dangers of plan and 
march aud battle. 

Now it was that Sir Hugh Wheeler made 














the fatal mistake of calling to his aid another , 


ally whose name has become infamous in 
the history of our century. About twelve 
miles distant from Cawnpore, up the River 
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Ganges, lies the little town of Bithoor. This 
place had heen, previously to the annexation 
of Oudh by the English, the seat of one of 
the princely dynasties of the great race of the 
Mahrattas. At the time of the English ac- 


i cession in Oudh the throne of Bithoor was oc- 





supied by a certain prince named Béji Réo. 
He wae overtaken in evil, perhaps treason- 
ble, projects, and war dethroned for his mis- 
conduct. The English authorities, however, 
permitted him to retain a palace in Bithoor, 
and gave him in his retirement a pension of 
eighty thousand pounds. Béji Réo atill claimed 
to be the Peshwa of Punab. He had no son 
of his own loins, but, in accordance with the 
custom of his countrymen, he had adopted a 
son who should inherit his estates, and at 
Jength conduct his funeral ritea; for this the 
tradition of the Mahrattas preacribed a5 a 
necessary antecedent to the blessedness of 
Nirvana. By Indian law, an adopted son has 
all the rights, privileges, and rank of a natural 
heir, The youth chosen by Béji Réo as his 
successor bore the name of Dandbu Panth, 
but is universally known im history by his 
official name or rajah-title of Nana Sahib. 

At the time of the outbreak of the mutiny, 
this Nana Sahib, claiming ali the rights and 
emoluments of his adoptive father, was resident 
in petty princely state at Bithoor. Unwieely, 
however, the English Government, at the 
death of B6ji Réo, had cut off the pension, 
and the Nanu Sahib was left to the inherit- 
ance of his father's personal estate only. At 
this he was enraged; but, Indian-like, he dis- 
sembled hie passion and abided his time. It 
were long, indeed, to give the story of the 
efforts made by Nava Sahib to regain his pen- 
sionary inheritance. In pursuance of this end 
be sought the aid of a young Mohammedan, 
named Amizulah Khan, resident at his court, 
and used him henceforth as his emissary and 
representative. Amizulah Khan went to Lon- 
don, and, being well educated and extremely 
handsome in person, cut for 8 season a re- 
markable figure in English society. But his 
mission was vain. The British Government 
refused to restore the Nana's pension, and 
Amizalah Khan at length returned to India. 
It thus happened that Nana Sahib, ex-Rajah 
of Bithoor, though in outward friendship and 
alliance with the English, bore about in his 
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breast a smothered volcano full of hot pitch and 
sulphurous fire. 
It was to this dangerous, able, and revenge- 


| agreed upon, by whie 
7: 


ful Indian Prince that Sir Hugh Wheeler, « 


alrendy at the door of desperation, now ap- 
plied for assistance. 
cepted the call, and came speedily at the head 
of his army into Cawnpore. For a few days 


Nana Sahib readily ac. | 


the Nana made a pretense of cooperating with | 
the English; but he was soon persuaded by | 


hie countrymen to put himself at their head, 


crush the hated foreigners, and thus recover ! 
Se in the | 


the ancient sovereignty of Punab. 
city he assumed command of the mutineers, 
and waa thenceforth the chief of the insur 
genta in the region of Cawnpore. Under his 
direction the sieze was prewed. Nana Sahib 
notified the English commander that on the 
12th of June his position would be assaulted. 
The attack was made, and such was the cour- 
ngeous fighting of the four hundred soldiers 
behind the mud works, that the Hindus were 
vepulsed with large losses. The garrison al 
voffered. From day to day, a shower of hulls 
was poured incessantly into the inelosure. 
The water supply of the garrison war limited 
wa single well, and this apot was under direct 
fire of the enemy. Whoever went thither to 
get water for his thirsty comrades, or for the 
famishing women and children, did so at the 
peril of his life. Rarely did such 2 martyr 
return from his mission without streams of 
blood pouring from his bullet wounds. 
Meanwhile, insurgents from the surround- 
ing districts of Oudh joined themselves to the 
forces of Nana Sahib, and another assault was 
made on the intrenchments. But again the 
thousands of the enemy were driven back. 
Each British soldier had now.not only his own 
Jife, but the lives of the women and children 
in his hand. There was no alternative but 
that of victory, and so the charging soldiers of 
Oudh fell headlong with the British halls in 
their breasts, and the assaulting hoet rolled back 
in confusion. It became apparent to Nana 
Sahih, not only that the English works could 
not be carried by storm, but that his own hold 
asa leader of the rebellion was loosened by 





ant 
accept the overture. Terma were accordingly 
it waa stipulated that 
a oof surrender. all of thase En- 
ropeans in Cawnpore who hed not been in any 
way connected with the acts of Lend Dal- 
should retire from the city, and receive 
mduet to Allahahed. ‘Che Er 
eral, au the officers and wen under his com 








tieh Gen 




















mand, had pe apprehension of the astounding 
treachery which constituted the Iasis of this 
agreement. ‘Phe Hindus had ainee 
adopted the habits amd usages of liza ware 





fare. It had he new, within 
the benders of Indi I rules by 
which armies are fought and surrendered, had 
heen violated. But the capitulation of Cawn- 
pore was naw te constitute such 
az should make the civilized world start back 
in horror. 

Vt waa arranged that the reti 
should be put on barges and conducted down 
the Ganges, At the appointed time, the whole 
company, military and civil, men, women, and 
children, were marched out of the mixernble 
pen of death, where they had xo bravely de- 
fended themvel yes, and were Jed to the boats 
at the river's edge. The cmbarkation wna 
made, and the barges were loosed from the 
bank. Along the shores were gathered a vast 
multitude of Sepoya with their arn 
hands, Just ax the bouts were turni 
the stream, the blast of n trumpet wae heard, 
and ivstantly the xtraw-thatehed roofi of the 
barges were seen in flames, ‘The treache 
fianx who managed the: boats hail only 
the signal to daah lighted torches inte the roofs, 
and then, jumping overboard, swam ashore. In 
another moment the crowds on the barges were 
made the targets for thousnnd+ of muskets. 
The flames spread. discharge from the 
shore struck down scores in death. The bot 
toms of the boats were instantly filled with 
the dead and dying. No language cau de- 
serihe the horror of the scene. Nearly the 
whole company perished miserably in blood 
and fire. Only a single beat-load drifted into 
the river and was about to he borne away hy 
the current. Further down the stream this 










yenrrivon 

















failure. He accordingly sent Amizulah Khan | barge was recaptured, and about ninety per- 


and another officer to tender to the English 
favorable terms of capitulation. 


sone were taken back into Cawnpore as prisoners. 


Starvation | Of those who had embarked only four men es- 


waa already at hand, and it was determined to ' caped to tell the story. Those who were retaken 
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were at once divided, the men from the women 
and children, and the former were shot to 


death. The helpless remainder were thrown * 


into a small prison-huuse, where they were set 
to work to grind corn aud serve their captors. 






Fora while the outrages done to this despair- ‘ 


ing company of English women and children 
were limited to such indignities as came of i 
prisonment and servitude. But Naua Sabi 
and his lieutenants were not yet satisfied with 
their revenge. Already divisions of the British 
army had begun to penetrate the rebellious 
provinces, and Nana Sahib perceived that it 
was the begiuning of the end. He resolved, 
however, that the prisoners in hia hands should 
perish. One of his body-guards, in uniform, 
with two Sepoys and two Mohammedans, wax 
sent to the prison to carry out the mandate of 
horrid butchery. The five murderers entered, 
with drawn swords, and slashed and hacked 
and stahbed until the room was packed with 
the dying and dead. The awful shambles re- 
mained in that condition uotil the following 
morning, when a secand company came, dragged 
the mutilated bodies forth, and cast them, 
after they had stripped from them the rem- 
naots of clothing, into a dry well which gaped 
open near at hand. As the bodies were seized 
for this final plunge from the sorrows and 
sufferings of life, it was found that a few of 
the women were not yet dead, and at least one 
of the children tried to run away! It was the 
acme of horror. Some time afterwards, when 
the English soldiers retook Cawnpore, they 
were obliged to look down, with rage and tears, 
into that awful pit, and recover therefrom, as 
best they might, the mangled forms of beauti- 
fol women and helpless children whom the 
Sepoys had there consigned to the final igno- 
miny. Till the history of Great Britain shall 
fall into the oblivion of the eternities, the rec- 
oltection and etory of the Cawnpore massacre 
will still be revived and repeated, as the moat 
horrid incident of warfare belonging to the 
nineteenth century, . 

It may interest the reader to know eome- 
thing of the future of Nana Sahib. When 
the English marched hack on Cawnpore, he 
waa still in command of the rebellious forces, 
He had the courage to fight with the British 
army in a desperate battle, in which he was 
completely defeated, and his forces scattered 
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in all directions. He thereupon fled into Cawn- 
pore, and thence to his own palace at Bithour. 
Tt is said that, on arriving there, he completed 
the infamy of his life by the murder of a cap- 
tive woman who had been spared for his own 
purposes from preceding butcheries. This 
done, he mounted his horse and fled from 


* Bithoor forever. He well knew that the aveng- 








¢ angel was in the wake of hia flight. He 
nade his escape into the wild district of Nepal, 
and was never heard of afterwards. Rumors 
of his whereabouts were aometimes borne to 
the British authorities, but were always found 
to be groundless. Nana Sahib had forever 
vanished from the aight of those who, even if 
they had laid the avenging hand upon bim, 
could never have wreaked un his treacherous 
life a fitting retribution for his crimes. 

We may now pass from the insurrection 
proper to consider the reconquest of the re- 
bellious districts by the English. It ia just to 
say that, after the first wild hours of panic, the 
energies of the British rave were never more 
heroically displayed than in the work of re- 
covering India from the clutches of the mu- 
tineers. It will be remembered that every- 
thing of military and civil procedure had to 
be directed from Calcutta. Communications 
between the revolted provinces were, in a great 
measure, cut off, and the Government was 
under the necessity of urging forward the 
various military divisions from Lower Bengal 
asa base. It was clearly perceived that the 
first. point to be gained in the reconquest of 
the country was the recovery of Delhi. That 
place was logically the seat of the rebellion. 
There old Bahédur Shah had been proclaimed 
as Emperor of all India. His eons had been 
assigned to the command of the various divis- 
ious of the Sepoy army, and the latter, to the 
number of more than fifty thousand, had 
taken possession of Delhi. A] the Europeans 
and Eurasians, with the exception of about 
fifty, nearly all of whom were womev, had 
been expelled from the city, and rebellion was 
rampant and victorious in all the region round 
about. Even the fifty prisoners were soon 
brought forth from their place of confinement 
to be butchered, in cold blood,in the court- 
yard of the palace. 

The command of the expedition for the re- 
covery of Delhi was given to Sir Henry Bar- 
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nard, who advanced into Oudh with au army 
numbering about ten thousand. He first met 
the insurgents in force at Badli-ka-Sarai, 
fought with them « bard battle. and wou a 
complete victory. He then made his way to 
Dethi, and took up his position on a ridge 
overlooking the city. For the time, however, 
it was impozsible to recapture the stronghold 
from the enemy. Qu the 23d and 251b of 
August, bloody battles were fought with the 


mutineers, why, sallying out in overwhelming - 


nuatbers, sought to carry the British position. 


At length, in the early part of September, | 


. seissie 


LS asia toll 


Bae 


which be was presently taken be banished to 
Rangoon. ‘Thus tell and disappeared the last 
lineal deseendant of Timour the Great. Delhi 
was at onee put unde ment. 
Order was restored, ti 
the sur 










the Britid: authority was 
yd to admit of the restora 
of civil government in Delln, and the rebellion 











in this quarter wax at ane 

The reader will net have forgotten the 
dreadfal condition in which the small English 
garrivon at Lucknow wax left atier the death 








GRAND MOSQUE AT DELHI 


the neavy batteries arrived, and the defensen 
of the city were ronn battered down. On the 
14th of the month an assault was ordered, and 
Delhi was carried by storm. It was not, 
however, until after six days of almost ince 
sant fighting that the different districts in the 
city were all recovered. The terrible charac- 
ter of the struggle be known from the 
extent of the British Jomses, which were a thou- 
sand and twelve men killed, and nearly four 
thousand wounded. As soon as victory was de- 
clared for the Englieh, the old Emperor shut 
himeelf up in the tomb of Haméyun, from 





Before the fall of 
he hud carefully cal- 
culated the el and had decided that 
hope for bix ¢ ud tay in the defenwe af 
their position at the Residency to the last day 
and the last man. [t wax known that the 
British authoritice would put forth every effort 
for the rescue, and that sme time during the 
autumn the sound of British cannon in the 
distance would announce the morning of de- 
liverance for ail who might then survive. It 
happened that when Sir James Outram was 
recalled, as we have seen, from his Persian 







of Sir Henry Lawres 
that brave communde 
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campaign, one division of his army, under choosing to defend himrelf in his chosen place 
command of Sir Henry Havelock, was or- ; rather than to attempt to cut his way through 
dered to proceed to Allahabad, to put down i the enemy’s country in the hope of escape. 
the revolt in that region, and afterwards to - Then came the tempest. The first ehock 
act in support of Sir Hugh Wheeler, at | was ably and successfully resisted. Though 
Cawnpore, and Sir Henry Lawrence, at | the besieged were under constant fire, and were 
Lucknow. ‘This hazardous work could never pressed on every side; though their numbers 
have been assigned to abler hands or a more * were diminished daily by death and wounds and 
courageous spirit. Havelock was on the ‘ ‘disease, yet the onsets of the Sepoys were suc- 
march by the beginning of July. On the ' cessfully resisted, and each successive assault 
12th of the month he fought his first battle © was repelled. We have already spoken of the 
with the enemy at Futtehpur, and won a ; fatal accident by which Sir Henry Lawrence, 
victory. On the 15th he had two successful | losing his life, rose to perpetual fame. The 
engagements with the Sepoys. On the 16th ; command of the garricon was transferred to 
he came to Cawnpore. In battle after battle | General Inglis, and the defense continued to 
he was victorions in this district of the Oudh, | be’bravely conducted. On the 20th of July 
and sought by-every possible means to strike | the mutineers made another assault on the 
out in the direction of Lucknow. But bis | English position, but were again hurled back 
foroea were insufficient for the hazard, and he | with great Josses. The same thing happened 
was obliged to a the arrival of General Out- | on the 10th of August, and eight days after. 
- vam with another division of the army. When ; wards, the Sepoys, in overwhelming numbers, 
the latter came, the campaign for the relief | and with desperate courage, a third time at- 
of Lucknow was at once renewed. Although | tempted to carry the Residency by storm. But 
General Outram was in supreme command, the attack was met with the usual spirit, and 
alike of civil and military affairs, he refused | the rebels were driven back with heavy loesea. 
to supersede Havelock in the field, declaring | During the remainder of August, though the 
that to the latter should remain the glory of | siege was pressed with ever-increasing vigor, 
recovering the capital and rescuing the garri- | the undaunted garrison held out courageously. 
son from the merciless clutch of the Sepoys. On the 5th of September, the first rumors of 
We may here transfer our station to the in- | the approach of Havelock were wafted into 
side of the Residency at Lucknow, and share in , the Residency. That General, accompanied 
our sympathies the sufferings and trials to | by Outram, had fought hie way along the 
which the garrison was subjected during the ; Cawnpore road during nearly the whole of 
fearful eummer and fall of 1857. The siege, | August. It was not, however, until the 22d 
the defense, and the relief have become ever | of September that the coming army of relief 
memorable in the annals of the century. We | reached the Alambagh, a strong position and 
have seen how, in the dawn of the great | military station about four milea distant from 
mutiny, Sir Henry Lawrence took the wise | the Residency. This place was held and 
precaution to withdraw his soldiere and the j strongly defended by the Sepoys. But the at- 
English population of Lucknow from the city ; tack of the English, on September 25th, could 
to the Residency, and to make there his ' not be resisted. The Alambagh was taken by 
preparations for the coming storm. It was by | storm, and the besieged garrison, in the in- 
the wisdom of Lawrence in these trying days closure of the Residency, could already hear 
that the possibility of salvation from the same - the sounds of victorious battle. Leaving a 
fate which befell the garrison at Cawnpore small force behind to hold the Alambagh, 
was secured. He made the most of the days ; Havelock pressed on to the relief of the pent- 
of peace and the incipiency of the rebellion by up garrison, Through the remaining miles he 
the construction of strong defenses around the | fought a continuous battle with the Sepoye, 
Residency, and by storing therein, in places of ' and on the 26th of the month, planted himself 
security, the largest supply of provisions which i in front of the gates of the Residency, and 
it was posible for him to gather. Thus | then broke through. 
prepared, he awaited the outbrenk, wisely Great was the relief and great the rejoicing 
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within the fortifications ;. but the event soon * 


showed that the end was not yet. Though 
the garrison waa strongly reinforced, though 
the dauger that the Residency inight be car- 
ried hy storm and the defenders be given up 
to butchery was for the time removed, yet 
from another point of view the peril of the 


situation was hardly Jess than it had been dur- | 


ing the summer months? The forces which 
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discipline. They also perceived that they had 
put everything on the cast of the die. They 
understood well enough that in case of the 
failure of the mutiny, Great Britain would 
visit upon them a terrible punishment for their 
rebellion, treacheries, and murdera. They 
fought with desperation, and the English gar- 
rison found no relief by day or night. A 
storm of bullets and cannon-shot poured con- 


Havelock and Outram had been able to bring | atantly on the defenses, aud the losses of the 





. ATTACK ON THE ALAMBAGH. 


with them were by no means sufficient to war- ' besieged were severe. The hot aun of the In- 


rant 2 withdrawal from the defenses and ex- 
posure to the open country. 


within the inclosure of the Residency had | 


heen greatly increased, but the consumption of 
supplier was correspondingly augmented. On 
the whole, the peril was only lessened and 
postponed, rather than removed. Nor were the 
besieging hosts greatly discouraged. The Sepnys 
had learned to fight. Their long contact with 
the British army had given them courage and 


The numbers | 


i 
I 
| 
1 


1 sorrows. 


dian summer and autumn ecorched the sufferers 
in the inclosure with burning heat. Disense 
and wasting added to the ever-accumulating 
Battle was before the gates, pesti- 
lence in the sir and water. Not only was the 
whole foree of the English again ehut up 
within the defenses of the Residency, but the 
small garrison which Havelock had left in the 
Alambagh was also besieged, and could hardly 
hold ita own against the constant assaults of 
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the enemy. Through the whole of October + 
the brave garrison kept up the defense, and 
Tived on hope af nnother enccor,-which was 
sure to come. : 

Meanwhile, iv distant England, Lord Pal- 
merston had called Sir Colin ( bell, the 
hero of Balaklava, from his reti . nnd ou 
the 1ith of July, conferred on him the com 
mand -in-chief of Zs 
the British forves in 
India. ‘‘ When will 
you be able to set 
out for the seat of 
war, Sir Colin?” ¢ 
said Palmerston. | 
“Within twenty. [ 
four hours,” was the 
reply; and on the 
evening of the 22th, 
the new commander ' 
left England for 
Calcutta. He ar- 
rived at the latter 
city on the 13th of 
August, and with 
great energy pre 
pared an expedition 
for the relief of the 
British garrisona in 
Oullh. His forces 
consisted of six thou- 
sand men, supported 
with an artillery 
contingent of thirty- 
six guus. What ar- 
mngementshad been | 
mude in the South, 
what relief might 
be expected from 
the direction of Cal- 
eutta, was unknown 
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Alambagh. That place and another similar 
position, called the Dilkusha Palace, lying 
south-east of Lucknow, were immediately ear. 
ried. had been so hardly 
preeed in the Alamhogh was relieved, and the 
British army wax free march fur the 
Resi 7 

fh is narrated that on the Mith of Nove 








The garrien w 
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t the sufferers at 
Lucknow; but they 


well knew that they were not forgotten, and that - 


the day of retribution would come at the last. 


Sir Colin’s army at length reached Cawn- : 


pore, and from that point proceeded by the 
same route which Havelock had taken to 
Lucknow. Like his predecessor, Campbell 


also had to fight his way, and it was not until . 


the 10th of November that he was able to 
open his guns against the besiegers of the 


sin WENN I 





her. when the shadow of despair seemed ready 
te descend on Havelock and these who were 
under hie protection, a little Scotch muirlen, 
daughter of an officer, fell asleep in the shade 
of the rampart. Suddenly she sprang up, 
and, clapping her hands, ran with flying plaid, 
erying out as she came: ‘‘Dinna ye hear it? 
Dinna ye hear it? It’s the logan of the 
Highlanders!” Her quick ear had caught in 
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the distance the suund of the Scottish bag- ; 
pipe, shrilly piping at the head of the coming 
regiments the well-known air, The Campbelle 
are Coming! True or false, the incident is one 





of the most picturesque which can be selected ° 


from the vast pauorana of hiswwry. The cry 
of the Highlanders’ pibruch was indeed the 
premonition of victory. Sir Colin Campbell 
carried one after another uf the rebel strong: 
holds arcund the city, and, in six days from 
the Alumbagh, fought his way to the gutes of 
the Residency. The forces within and without 
the defenses were juiued, and the second relief 
of Lucknow was accomplished. 

It was at once determined by Sir Colin and 
his associate commanders that the nox-com- 
batants in the Residency must be saved by 
withdrawal from the place. To make this 
movement was still a mutter of great bazard, 
for the Sepoys hung in multitudes on every 
quarter. On the 19th of November the 
English batteries were opened furiously on 
the strongest position held by the enemy, as 
though an assault were about to be ordered. 
While the cannonade was kept up, Campbell 
and Havelock ordered the quiet withdrawal 
of the gurrison and noon-combutints to the 
Dilkusha Palace and the Alambagh. The 
movement was effected without disaster, and 
the retreat from Luckuow was safely begun. 

An incident of these days cast a gloom over 
the British Empire, and emphasized the close 
of « hervic life. On reaching the Alanbagh, 
Benry Havelock could go no further. He 
was exhnusted. Battle and toil, hunger, thirst, 
anxiety, sleeplessnesa, and finally disease, had 
done their work. On the 24th of November the 
hero died. Three days afterwards the Queen of 
Englund, little knowing the useleasneas of the 
honor which she gave, bestowed on him the 


title nnd dignity of a Baronet. The honor | 


descended to his son; vor might it be said 
that euch n distinction was needed by him who 
had found his final rest in the soil of the old 
kingdom of Oudh, under the fiery glare of the 
sun of India, . 

The rest of the story of the suppression of 
the great mutiny may be briefly told. There 





could be no further massacres of women and | 


children in Oudb. It was now soldier to sol- | 
dier, or rather one soldier against many, 
Sepoys were nearly always from four to ten times 
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as numerous as the attacking English forces. 
| As svon as he was free for action, Sir Colin 
Campbell marched again for Cawnpore. In 
that city the English cause had, of late, fared 
badly. Cawnpore had been placed, after its 
recovery by the English, under command of 
General Windham. Not long afterwards, the 
Hindu Governur, or Scindia, of Gwalior 
gathered au army of insurgents, and advanced 
ou Cawnpore, hoping to recapture the city 
from the British garrison. General Windham 
marched out to mect the Scindia, and was 
worsted in battle. He waa obliged to fall 
back to his defenses, and the rebels succeeded 
in redecupying Cawnpore. Such was the con- 
dition of affairs which called urgently for the 
presence und aid of Sir Colin Campbell. He 
marched at once agninet the place, himself at 
the head of one divieion, and Sir Hope Grant 
leading another. The enemy were thus doubly 
attacked, and Cawnpore was finally restored 
to English authority. 

The event which we have just described 
oceupied the closing months of 1857 and the 
opening of the next year. During the winter, 
Lucknow was held by the Hindus in full 
force. In other quarters ot the horizon the 
sky had clenred. It was perceived, even by 
the enemy, thnt the British power in India 
was unshaken, and that the day of retribution 
was at hand. In the presence of these facts 
the rebellion was dissolved into its original 
elements. At Lucknow, however, the mutiny 
drew to iteelf all of ita remaining reaou 
and the duty was devolved on Sir Colin 
Campbell of carrying this last fortress of the 
revolt. With the opening of epring the cam- 
paign was undertaken for the recapture of the 
capital. The British army agaiu reached Luck- 
now about the middle of March, and on the 19th 
of the month fought with the Sepoys the last 
great battle of the war. The English were corm- 
pletely victorious. About two thousand of 
the mutiveers were killed outright in the en- 
gagement. A hundred cannon were taken 
from the rebels, and the army of insurgents, 
broken into fragments, was scattered in all di- 
rections. Lucknow was completely recovered. 
Nor did the Sepoys make any further serious 
efforts for the recapture of the ancient capital 





for the | of Oudh. 


In the last conflicts of the war, several 
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eminent soldiers lost their lives. Among the [| had taken refuge. In that. retreat. Hodson, 
rest may be mentioned Sir William Peel, who | with his own hand, seized the fallen monarch, 
was eeriously wounded in the battle before . drew ferth, and delivered him to his 
Lucknow, and who shortly afterwards died of | horsemen to be borne away to the head-quarters 
small-pox at Cawnpore. Another hero of fiery | of General Wilson. Hodeon aleo captured 
character and strange career, who feli in the | the three royal princes of Delbi, aud ip a fit 







OUTRAM, CAMPBELL, AND HAVELOCK, 





last battle, was Colonel! Hodson, known in : of rage had them 7 
India as ‘‘ Hodson of Hodson’s Horae.” His | then tovk a carbine from the hands of one of 
eareer had been one of singular reckless : his men, and shot the princes dead, leaving 
nese and daring. He it was who, after the | their bodies before the gates of Delhi. During 
recapture of Delhi, had, with the help of the rest of the war, be had gone through all 
Hindu spies, penetrated the tomb of Ham- . hazards and perils, to fall at last by a Sepoy 


fyun, where the last of the Mogul Emperors ; bullet in the hour of final conquest. The 
Von. IV.—23. 
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reader may not have forgotten that out of the 
disasters of Cabul, ending in the total de- 
struction of a British army, and of all who 
were dependent on its protection, a single man 
lad escaped to carry the news of the horror to 
Jelalabad. That man was Dr. Brydon, who 
lived through the siege of Lucknow, enduring 
all the hardships and sufferings of that dreadful 
situation, to be rescued with the garrison, and 
to be mentioned with praise in the report of 
the campaign aa one of the heroes of Luck- 
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Nearly all of the leaders who had distinguished 
themselves—and who had not?—were honored 
with titles and dignities and pensions. Sev- 
eral of the Generals were made Baronets. Sir 
Colin Campbell was raised to the peerage, 
with the title of Lord Clyde. During the rest 
of hia life, which extended to 1863, he enjoyed 
& pension of two thousand pounds a year. At 
the scenes of the principal events of the war, 
memorials were erected by the Government to 
commemorate the valor and sacrifice of those 








HODSON BEIZING THE KIXG OF DELET. 


now, who had taken part in both sorrow and | 


victory, to be remembered ‘‘as an example of 
the invincible energy, and enduring courage 
of British soldiers.” 

The y 1858 witnessed the reéstablish- 
ment of civil authority in Lucknow. The 
moutiny was nt an end, and the power of Great 
Britain in the East was presently more firmly 
fixed than ever before. The nation was not 
ungrateful to those who had upheld the cause 
of the country in those almost impenetrable 
regions ten thousand milea from London. 





who died in the massacres and battles. The 
Residency at Lucknow bears witness in many 
of its details and surroundings to the tragic 
events, to the valor and the glory of 1857. 
There, to the present day, may be seen the 
Tuined works, behind which the heroes who 
fought under Havelock, stood and battled for 
the flag of England. There may be seen the 
old mosque and the magnificent banyan-tree 
through whose. branches the Sepoy bullets 
whistled during the siege. There, near at 
hand, rises the significant mound, its sides ter- 
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raced and covered with the fragrant flowers of After the first rigors of the military 
India, while on the further slope rise the | method were pamed, the civil government pro- 
feathery bamboox which overshadow the last , ceeded az beet it might with the redrganiza- 
resting-place of two thousand British soldiers : tion of the country. In March of 1858 Lord 
who died of battle and pestilence in the siege i Canning issued to the inhabitants of Oudb « 
of Lucknow. At Cawnpore, over the horrid | proclamation, in which he defined, with much 
well whose open mouth received the mutilated | severity, the meaeures by which they might be 
bodies of the murdered women and children, i restored to conditions of peace. It was set 
a memorial bas been erected; while round { forth thatall chiefs and landowners who should 
about the spot a beautiful garden, Planted at once surrender to the British Commissioner 
with flowers and shrube, aud protected 
by a wall, preserves the memory of 
those who perished under the swords 
of the murderers aent to their bloody 
work in the prison-house by the Rajal: 
of Bithoor. 

With the subsidence of the rebellion 
in India, a difficult and serious task 
was left on the hands of the Govern- 
ment. By what means should a 
reérganization of those vast popule- 
tions be effected. In the first place, 
the question of retribution must be 
met. It was resolved by the authori- 
ties, civil and military, that a distinc- 
tion should be made between those 
who had merely participated in the 
mutiny, contending openly with the 
British forces in battle, and those 
who had taken part in the many hor- 
rid masescres, of which the Sepoys 
had been guilty. As far as practi- 
cable, this distinction was carried out 
in the punishment of those who fell 
into the power of the British. The 
Hindu soldiers who were taken, and 
whose handa were not stained with 
butchery and assassination, were treated 
ae prisoners of war. But those who 
had been guilty of massacre were at 
once destroyed by being blown alive 
from the mouths of cannon. In extenuation | should he spared, provided only that they 
of this severity, which had in it so strong a ; had not been guilty of masaacre or asuassina- 
flavor of barbarism, the explanation was given : tion. The proclamation of the Governor-Gen- 
by the British authorities that the Sepoys, | eral went on te say that any further indulgence 
under their peculiar superstitions, caret little { which might he extended to the people of 
or nothing for the mere fact of death, hut | Oudh, and indeed their whole condition there- 

“were horrified at the thought of mutilation. | after, must depend on their own course in sur- 
The method of military execution was deduced | rendering themselves to the justice and merey 
from this theory; but after times have hardly | of the British Government. The general effect 





WRMORTAT. AT CAWNPORE. 





consented to the wholesale and savage process | of the proclamation was to confiscate the lands 
by which the guilty Sepoys were obliterated. of all who had taken part in the mutiny, and 
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this signified the whole population; for there 
was not perhaps one in a thousand of the land- 
owners in al] Oudb who had not been engaged 
in the Rebellion. It was perbaps not in- 
tended by Lord Canning that the penalty 


should be so rigorously exacted as might be | 


inferred from the prociamation. It was the 
purpose rather to make the people understand 
that the British Government, in the exercise 
of prerogative which had arisen out of the 
war, had become the original proprietor of the 
lands of Oudh, and that all who henceforth 
held or owned such lands must do so under a 
title derived from the Crown of England. 

As soon as the policy of the Governor 
General was known in England a violent con- 
troversy aroee relative thereto, and the dis 
cussion in Parliament did not end until the 
Government of India was revolutionized. Lord 
Ellenborough and most of the Ministry an- 
tagonized the principles of Lord Canning’s 
proclamation, and motions were introduced in 
‘both Houses of Parliament to substitute a new 
policy for that of the Governor-General. To 
the American reader, the condition of affairs 
and the controversy relative thereto, may well 
bring to mind the divisions between the Ex- 
ecutive and Congress in the work of recon- 
structing the Southern States at the close of 
the Civil War. It appeared that, in the case 
of Lord Canning, he hed sent certain private 
and explanatory letters to England in con- 
nection with the proclamation, and that these 
were withheld until the break was made be- 
tween the Governor-General and the Ministry. 
Gince no other policy could be substituted for 
that proposed by Canning, the latter officer 
went straight ahead to meet the difficulties be- 
fore him according to his own methods. 

It soon appeared that the measures pro- 
poeed were not in effect 20 severe as they were 
theoretically. The people of Oudh, particu- 
larly the landowners, were now thoroughly will- 
ing to accept the best terms of settlement 
which might be had at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, It was found that Canning’s policy 
was the remedy for many of the ancient abuses 
with which the people of the Province had 
been afflicted. The somewhat dependent posi- 
tion in which the land-owners were 
ghve opportunity for an extension of rights 
and inffuence among the village communities. 
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In fact, the domestic revolution was more in 
form than in substance. There had always 
existed in Oudh a proprietary right of the 
kingly and feudal governments in the lands 
of the country, and the transfer of this pro- 
prietary right to Great Britain did not, after 
all, so greatly disturb the status of the land- 
lords and the village tenantry- 

Meanwhile, the whole question of the pres- 
ent condition and future government of India 
was under full discussion in Parliament. In 
the preceding pages many references have been 
made to that famous East India Company, under 
whose auspices the civil and govermental de- 
velopment of India had taken place. As early 
ss 1595, what was called ‘‘A Company for 
Remote Parts,” was formed in Amsterdam, 
and was presently chartered, with the general 
Privilege of trade with the East Indies, for 
twenty-one years. Afterwards the charter was 
extended to 1644. Still again, in 1655, the 
rights of the Company were revived, aud con- 
tinued till the year 1700, We have already seen 
how, with the maritime ascendency of England, 
dating from about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the power of the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and the French in the far East, gave way: 
before the greater vigor and aggressiveness of 
the English fleeta. Even before this event, in 
the year 1599, Queen Elizabeth had granted 
to “‘ The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London, trading with the East Indies,” a 
charter for fifteen years, conceding to the cor- 
poration the exclusive right of commerce with 
all the countries from the Cape of Good Hope 
eastward to the Straits of Magellan, excepting 
only such coasts and islands as might already 
be occupied by some friendly European State. 
Buch was the origin of that great corporation 
which was destined to furnish, in after times, 
some of the most important, and, at the same 
time, most romantic, chapters in the history of 

In the time of Cromwell an effort was 
made to set free the trade with East India. 
But the attempt was futile; and the charter of 
the Company was renewed by the Protector, 
and again by Charles II. In 1698 « second 
company of like character with the original 
_ was formed ; but a few years afterwards the two 
} Were merged under the title of “The United 
| Company of Merchants trading with the East 
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Indies.” The government of the Company ! 
was in the hands of s Governor and a Buard | 
of Directors, varying in number at different ; 
times and under In 1708 ; 
three Local Councils were established in India, © 
one for Madras, one for Bumbay, and one for ; 
Calcatta. During this century, the political 
and territorial relations of the Company were 
vastly extended in Hindustan. In 1757 the 
government of the corporation succeeded in 
deposing the nabub of Bengal, by which act - 
great and rich provinces were secured. It was | 
in 1761 that the defeat and virtual expulsion | 
of the French from India enabled the Company | 
to pursue with still greater freedom its policy 
of aggrandizement. Soon afterwards that 
moet remarkable episode in the history of the 
country, the administration of Warren Hastings 
occurred, to be followed by his impeachment 
and the consequent revelation, to the mind of 
England and all Europe, of the tremendous | 
resources, the vast extent, the complicated 
governmental system, the antique civilization, 
and limitless populations of India. Hence- 
forth it was seen that the East India Company, 
a8 & private corporation, could not be left in- 
dependent of governmental control, to pursue | 
its own course in the management of an Em- | 
pire as great in wealth, and many times greater | 
in population, than the Home Kingdom of | 
Great Britain. Accordingly, on the proposi- | 
tion of William Pitt, a Board of Control was | 
appointed for India, to consist of the two 
t 
| 
1 
1 





principal Secretaries of State, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and such members of the 
Privy Counci) as the sovereign might designate. 
The Company's charter, however, was, in 
1793, extended by act of Parliament to the 
year 1814. Indeed, the monopoly of trade in 
the East, which had been 20 long conceded to 
the Company, was not abolished until April 
of 1884. 

If, then, at the time of the Indian mutiny, 
we glance at that Government which experi- 
ment, statute, and commercial interest had | 
conspired to form through the two and a half 
preceding centuries, we shall find the Adminis- 
tration to be composed of a Board of Directors, ; 
part of whom were nominated by the Crown, i 
and part chosen by the Company. The 
Crown Directors had a right of reviewing all 
decisions made by the general Company. The 
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Governor-General of India was an officer of 
the Crown, though he might be recalled by 
the Company. The ersten was complicated in 
the last aegree, and in sume particulars was 
vague aud imecomprehensible, As early as 
1852, Lord Ellenborough had recommended 
that the governmental prerogatives of the 
Compauy be transferred to the Crown. 

It remained, however, for the Indian mutiny 
to rouse Parliament and the country te the 
necessities of the situation, Four years pre- 
vioualy the civil patronage which bad belonged 
to the Company was taken away, and placed 
under the same competitive system which pre- 
vailed in the civil service of Great Britain. 
At the very beginning of 1458, before civil 
government was restored at Lucknow, Lord 
Palmerston brought in a bill for the transfer 
of all the civil and political authority of the East 
India Company directly and absolutely to the 
Crown of England. The measure contemplated 
the appointment, by the British Home Cov- 
ernment, of a President and Council of 
eight members for the Administration of India. 
Before the bill could be passed, however, 
Lord Palmerston waa thrown out of office by 
circumstances to be narrated hereafter. 

He wan succeeded by Lont Derby, with 
Lord Ellenborough as Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. A new bill was prepared, more compli- 
cated and less practical than that proposed by 
Palmerston. In the course of the discussion 
which ensued, it was found that the Ellen- 
borough bill was virtually devoid of merit. 
At length Lord John Russell, whose clear 
judgment had so many times discovered a way 
through like perplexitier, prepared a bill 
called ‘An Act for the Better Government 
of India.” In it provisions were made that all 
the territories, all the civil and political rights, 
hitherto held and exercised by the East India 
Company, should be transferred absolutely to 
the Crown of England. The principal admin- 
istrative officer was to be known as the Vice- 
roy, or Governor-General. He was to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown. A Council for India, 





+ consisting of fifteen members, was to be ap- 


pointed, eight of whom were to be choren by 
the Crown, and the other seven were conceded 
to the Directors of the Company. There was 
also to be a Council Resident in India, for the 
immediate support and assistance of the Vice- 
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roy. The act was passed on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1858. The Queen was proclaimed 
sovereign of India, and Lord Canning, in rec- 
ognition of the ability and fidelity with 
which he had discharged the duties of his 
office in the most critical epoch through which 
the British Government had yet passed in the 
East, was appointed first Viceroy of India. 
The civil revolution thus effected marked the 
beginning of a new era in the development 
of the British East Indian Empire—a move- 
ment which may be said to have reached its 
culmination when, in April of 1876, Queen 
Victoria, under the auspices of Disraeli, re- 
ceived the crown and title of Empress of 
India. 

Reference has been made above to the sud- 
den downfall of the Palmerston Ministry. The 
cause of the unexpected collapse of the Gov- 
ernment was known and read of aj]. On the 
14th of January, 1858, the Italian exile, Felice 
Orsini, for some time resident in England, but 
who had more recently gone over to the French 
capital, had taken his station near the entrance 
of the Grand Opera-house, and thrown under 
the carriage of Louis Napoleon and the Em- 
prees an explosive bomb. The Emperor and 
Engenie escaped unburt, but ten of the ex- 
posed by-standers were killed, and a hundred 
and fifty-six wounded. A full account of the 
attempted assassination of the French ruler 
willbe given in the following chapter. In this 
place the event is to be considered only in its 
relations to England, and particularly to the 
Palmerston Government. 

It was at once known that for some time 
Orsini had lived, publicly and privately, in 
England. It was discovered that his bombs 
had been manufactured in Birmingham. Or 
sini had spoken much in many parts of the 
Kingdom, urging the Britizh Government to 
espouse the cause of Italy against Austria. 
These circumstances, and many other incidents 
of the attempted assassination, were noised, not 
only in England and France, but throughout 
Europe. For the time, the immemorial policy 
of Great Britain in making the country a 
haven and asylum for political refugees from 
every part of the world, was subjected to the 
severest criticiam. In France especially were 
animadversions offered, from quarters high and 
quarters low, on that type of Government 
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which absorbed into itself the half-murderous 
malcontents from all other nations. In Eng- 
land there was some sympatby with these 
views—some disposition to adopt # more strin- 
gent policy relative to the political aliens who 
bad found, or might hereafter find, asylnm in 
the Kingdom. 

At the head of this opinion stood Lord 
Palmerston himself. His attitude in this par- 
ticular must be interpreted from his peculiar 
constitution. Ever since his entrance into 
public life his politics had been divided into 
two parts, the first part being devoted to 
liberalism in England, and the other part to 
absolutizm «broad. Lord Palmerston was 
therefore allied at many crises of his career 
with those European rulers who had least 
footing in the actual sympathies of Great 
Britain. Thus it was in the case of Napo- 
leon III. It will be remembered that Lord 
Palmerston had already had a notable fall from 
the English Ministry, in 1852, on occount of 
hia unseasonable defense of the Coup d’Etat. In 
the case of the Orsini affmir, the English 
atatesman’s partiality again etood stoutly forth. 
In accordance with his own disposition, aud 
under the stimulus of communications received 
from the French Cabinet, he brought into the 
House of Commons a bill known as “ The 
Conspiracy-to-murder Bill.” The act was in 
the open face of the whole antecedent policy 
of Great Britain. It contemplated the trane- 
ference of conspiracy to murder from the list 
of misdemeanors to the category of felonies, 
with the penalty of penal servitude in periods 
extending from five years to the life-time of 
the convict. At the first view it would ap- 
pear that the meagure covered the case; but 
when we take into consideration the im- 
memorial policy and Jaw of the Engliah-speak- 
ing race, to the effect that an overt act, and 
not contemplated or prepared crime, is 
necessary to constitute a felony, we shall see 
the untenable character of the Bill proposed 
and defended by Palmerston. Many of the 
ablest Parliamentarians at once perceived the 
anti-British character of the measure. Par. 
ticularly did John Arthur Roebuck hold up to 
the hostile judgment of the House the pro- 
posed statute. At length, Milner Gibson 
threw his influence against Palmerston, and 
when the Bill came to a vote for the second 
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reading, it failed by a considerable majority. © 
It only remained for Lord Palmerston to re- ! 
sign his office. He, who at the beginuing of 
the year had been as firmly planted in 
power as any Prime Minister who had eon- 
ducted the Government for the just quarter 
of « century, enddenly Jost his hold by his 
sympathy for the ruler of France, and by 
confounding the misdemeanor of plofting a 
crime with the actual commission of the crime 
iteelf. . 

The American reader will hardly fait, in 
perusing this significant paragraph, to call to . 
mind the similar effort made, and still making, . 
in his own country, with respect to anarchism. © 
In the United States the British theory 
of free asylum has been cordially, fully, 
and righteously adopted. Any other 
course on the part of the American 
Republic would be to belie the very 
principles on which the Republic is 
founded. No movement in our coun- 
try has been more pitiably contempt- 
ible than that which proposes to 
regard the United States as meant ex- 
clusively for the selfish promotion of 
the interests of #those who have the 
good fortune to be born American. 
True, every human government must 
first care for its own; but the Amer- 
ican Government can not stop with | 
this narrow construction. The United 
States exists for the world, for man. | 
kind, for an enlarged human liberty. 
It must needs be that offenses will come 
under such 2 system. The Anarchists 
in American cities plotted to com- 
mit crime. In a most conspicuous instance, | 
crimes were committed. The authorities might 
proceed either aguinst the conspiracy or against 
the murderous deed done in Haymarket Square. 
The conspiracy was a misdemeanor. The 
bomb-throwing was a felony. Asa matter of | 
fact the Anarchists were convicted of con- : 
spiracy, and were not convicted of throwing © 
the bombs. They were tried for murder, and 
were convicted of anarchy! The attempt made 
in several quartérs to stretch the principles of 
American law, 0 that plotting and conspiring - 
to commit crime shall be put into the category | 
of felonies, along with the overt acts of riot, 
murder, and aseamination, is one of the most 


Brat 
dangerous fallacies with which recent jurispru- 
dence has been atticted—n priuciple by far 
more evil in itself and per ious in its tenden- 
vies than the evil which it ix intended to 
rent 








Before his final exit from office, Lord Pal- 
merston had the gout fortune to decorate hin 
erest with a feather from dw East. The 
feather was plucked from the abundant plum- 
age of China. Canton had at last) heen 
taken by the allied French amt English fleets. 
How long the military operations an that. far 
coast had been suspended vr balked by the 
troubles aud disuaters of the British Ei : 
the reader may well infer. For it will uot be 














forgotten how, at the outbreak of the East In- 
dian War, Lord Canning had put forth his 
hand, and in the emergency diverted the En- 
glish armament, which had heen vent vut to 
China, from its intended purpose and brought 


the fleet to his own assistance. Of smali im- 
portance was it to Great Britain that the 
Chinese cgast shoukl be broken at the can- 
non’s mouth, in comparison with the great 
crisis in India. But with the lapse of time 
Outram and Campbell and Havelock were 
successful in India. The great insurrection 
of the Sepoys was beaten into the earth; order 
was restored, and the Government, as we 
have seen, reconstructed on a broader and 
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more rational basis. Thus relieved, from her 
embarrassments, Great Britain found herself 
free to join the French in 4 vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war on China. 

The Emperor Napoleon had meanwhile 
found a reasonable cause for his hostility in the 
cruel] treatment which had been visited by the 
Chinese on a company of French missionaries. 
Napoleon III. was in « frame of mind for the 
prosecution of a foreign war. The French 
Nation had found some measurable gratifica- 
tion of pride in the issue of the conflict in the 
Crimea, and in the ability of the Emperor to 
bring the ambassadors of the great Powers 
together under his auspices in the Treaty of 
Paris. But it was necessary for him to con- 
tinue his foreign enterprises to the end, that 
the French might be still further elated with 
his government. Thus England and France 
bore down in general armament upon Chins, 
and struck at Canton. It was no great matter 
that European fleets should prevail over the 
rude and primitive defense with which the 
Chinese were able to protect their city. Can- 
ton was bombarded and taken. At this time 
the Imperial Commissioner, Yeh, was in the 
city. The allies sueceeded in running down 
the Oriental dignitary, and capturing him in 
his retreat. To him, in his obetinacy, the 
British authorities chose to refer the recent 
hostilities and destruction of life and property. 
Nor could it well be doubted that the cruelty 
and recklesaness of his administration had been 
auch as to justify severe measures against him. 
It was said that in a recent Chinese rebellion 
he had ordered the ignominious execution of 
one hundred thousand rebel prisoners. Yeh 
waa accordingly treated as = political prisoner ; 
was sent to Caleutta, and kept in confinement 
until the following year, when he died. 

Canton taken, it remained to reéstabliah 
peace. To this end Lord Elgin, on the part 
of Great Britain, and Baron Gros, on the pert 
of France, were empowered by their respective 
Governments to form a new treaty with China. 
The policy of non-intercourse adopted by the 
Imperial Government was one of the chief 
causes of offense, and against this the Eu- 
ropean ministers protested to the extent of 
scouring the establishment of embassies at the 
Chinese Court. It was also agreed that China 
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should henceforth have representatives at St. 


* James and Versailles. It was provided that 
| the Christian religion should henceforth be 


tolerated in the Chinese Empire, and that cer- 
tain of the Chinese rivers ahould be receasible 
to the merchant-veesels of England and 
France. As to the expenses of the war, pay- 
ment therefor was, as a matter of course, ex- 
acted from China. Lord Palmerston was able, 
in his official capacity, to inform his country- 
men of the success of the military operations 
in the East, before the political eclipse into 
which he was now to enter. 

Before concluding the present chapter, we 
may well pause to note a single event in the 
intellectual and scientific progreas, not only of 
the British people—not only of the English- 
speaking race—but of all civilized nations. It 
was in the year 1859 that the greatest of mod- 
ern naturalists, Charles Robert Darwin, pub- 
lished his Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection. The work produced an immediate 
and vivid sensation among the thinking people 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The new doc- 
trine of the Natural History of Life was at 
once assailed with all manner of adverse and 
acrimonious criticisms, with every variety of 
argument and prejudice. In the course of a 
few years, no fewer than three hundred and 
twelve authors had published works on the 
subject, a great majority of which were de- 
voted to the attempted refutation of the hypoth- 
esis, which now gained the name of Darwinism. 
But it seemed that the united antagonism of a 
thousand assailants was insufficient to beat 
down the small and modest treatise which the 
naturalist had put forth, embodying his views 
as to the methods by which the various forms 
of animal and vegetable life on the earth have 
been evolved into their present azpect and ac- 
tivities. The ensuing quarter of a century was 
largely occupied in the scientific world with 
the debate, which was waged, with ever-incress- 
ing advantage on the side of the Darwinans; 
nor may it be well denied, as the controversy 
subsides, that a new erm has been reached in 
the history of the human mind, as it respects 
its fundamental concepts of the procemes and 
movements by which the varieties of animated 
being on the earth have appeared and reached 
their present development. 
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CHAPTER CXXNI.—-SUFFRAGE REFORM AND AMER- 


ICAN 








came to the head of the 
Government. 
were associated Benjamin 
Disraeli, as Chancellor of 
Mm the Exchequer; Lord 
Stanley, as Secretary for the Colonies; Lord 
Malmeabury, as Secretary of Foreign Affairs; 
and General Peel, as Secretary of War. Of 
these, by far the strongest and ablest leader 
was Disraeli, whose coming ascendency in 
the Government of (reat Britain might be 
easily discerned. One of the first expedients 


of the new Cabinet was not to do what its pred- ' 
This principle was ‘ 
applied at once to the Conspiracy Bill, which ; 


ecessor proposed to do. 


was allowed to die of inanition. As for the 
rest, the attention of Parliament was at once 
directed to the question of the removal of the 
remaining political disabilities of the Jews. 

It was very fitting thet one himeelf by 
birth a Jew, though nominally a Christian, 
should be leader of the House of Commons in 
the day when the final emancipation of his 


race was effected. It is difficult for the man. 


of today, who has the English language as 
his birthright and the principles of English 
liberty as his bulwark, to understand the bit- 
ter, causeless, unreasoning prejudices of race 
which still held from the exercise of human 
righta, at a0 late a period of British history, 
so large and influential a clazs of people as the 
Jews. It seemed ss though a considerable 
portion of the legislation and jurisprudence of 
England had been specially contrived for the 
oppression aud distress of the Jewish race. 
As late as 1830, almost all the rights of citi- 
zenship were positively denied to Jewish sub- 
jects. No office, civil, military, or corporate, 
could be held by a Jew. The profession of 
law, whether as barrister or attorney, was 
closed against him. A Jew was forbidden to 
teach school, and might not even serve as 
janitor of a school-building! He was inter- 
dicted from voting, aud was, of course, ex- 


ITH the fall of Palmer- ° 
ston, Lord Derby again * 


With him ° 


COMPLICATION. 


cluded from membership in either House of 
Parliament. It ix almust inconceivable that 
the mere bar of race descent should have been 
made the instrument of such degradation and 
| oppression ; d the wonder ix still greater 
1 
| 
1 





that the measures which were from time to 
time brought forward for the removal of the 
load with which every Jew waa encumbered, 
should have been met with violent opposition, 
even in the House of Commons. 

After the year 1830, however, the question 
of reform would not down. Billz were intro- 
duced at every session for Jewish emancipation, 
and at length public sentiment rallied to the 
cause. The English people, as such, went over 
to the side of the Jews, but Parliament—the 
; House of Lords in particular—still refused to 

concede the removal of the disabilities, It wan 
in the first year of the reign of Queen Victoria 
that the Jews first gained admission to certain 
executive offices. A Jew might he a sheriff, 
@ constable, a hangman. It wan at length 
| perceived that pressure would have to he ex- 
| erted upon Parliament from without. The 
friends of Jewish emancipation adopted the 





policy of electing certain citizens, otherwise 
qualified, but of the Jewish race, to the House 
of Commons. This was hy no meann difficult 
todo. In 1847 the Baron Lionel Rothschild 
was elected as one of the members for the 
City of London, and another Hebrew, named 
David Salomons, for the borough of Shore- 
ham. At this time the House of Lords had 
just rejected by a strong vote the proposition 
| for the extension of full citizenship to the 
: Jews. Baron Rothschild, who was a man of 
; the highest character, thereupon resigned his | 
seat, and Salomons was refused admimion. 

It must be understood that the anti-Jewish 
prejudice in Parliament had found ite last 
barricade in the oath which, according to ex- 
isting statutes, was required of all those who 
were inducted into office. This oath required 
| allegiance to the British crown as suprame in 

State and Church, abjuration of all foreign 
jurisdictions, and faithful discharge of the 








Bi4 
given official duties; and to this was added, as 


a clause of sanction, ‘‘on the true faith of a : 


Christian.” Behind this clauee the conuserva- 
tism of England took refuge. It was of 
course the custom of infidels, skeptics, atheists, 
et id amue genus, to take this oath without 
eompunction; but honest Jews would not 
subscribe such an obligation. - Great Britain 
took nu offense at hypocrisy or perjury, pro- 
vided only the applicant would swear, using 
the worda ‘on the true faith of a Christian.” 

In the meantime, Baron Rothschild and 
David Salomons, the latter recently elected 
from Greenwich, again presented themselves 
for membership, and offered to subscribe the 
oath with the invidious clause omitted. But 
the point was not yielded, and both the mem- 
bers sought to take their seats in spite of the 
ber against them. Both were excluded, Salo- 
mons with considerable violence, and Baron 
Rothschild with such gentle force as the officer 
of the House might use towards one of high 
degree. 

For several years the contest dragged on, 
until, finally, in 1858, a bill was introduced by 
Lord John Russell, providing that the official 
cath might be modified when it was to be 
administered to Jews, The measure was 
passed by the House of Commons, but was 
rejected in the House of Lords, At length, 
however, the substance of the act was accepted 
in both Houses of Parliament, snd henceforth 
the Jews were admitted to all official relations 
on taking such a modified cath as was accept- 
able to their consciences and consistent with 
their religious faith. 

Almost coincidently with the Act just 
named, namely, the act of the Parliamentary 
session of 1858, another measure of reform 
was adopted, by which a long-standing scandal 
was removed from the governmental polity of 
Great Britain. It will be remembered that 
the great Reform Bill of 1832, while it had 
greatly equalized representation and extended 
the franchise among the middle classes of 
Englishmen, had done nothing to ameliorate 
the political or social condition of the working- 
men. They who had expected 20 much from 
the legielation of Earl Grey received nothing at 
all. The English masses had asked for bread ; 
Parliament gave them a stone. They asked & 
fish, and were given a serpent. For twenty-six 
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‘ years the poorer people of Great Britian had 
stretched up their hands to the branches of that 
} fallacious tree, called by preéminence the Re- 
| form Bill, and bad plucked only the apples of 
| Sodom. 
Time and again the more Jiberal statesmen 
of England had moved in the direction of re- 
viving and extending the principles of that 
Reform Bill of 1832, more particularly as it 
affected the character of the House of Com- 
mons. The time had now arrived when 
another of the great principles for which the 
Chartists had contended was to find its way 
into the Constitution of Great Britain. The 
old abusive statute which required as a quali- 
fication that members of Parliament should 
a certain amount of landed property, 
was still in full force. This is to say, the let- 
ter of the Jaw was in force, but not the spirit. 
It has been the peculiarity of the whole insti- 
tutional, and especially the constitutional, devel- 
opment of the British Empire, that the cur- 
rent legislation and all existing administra- 
tive and judicial proceedings have been 
encumbered and weighted down with a mass 
of obsulete statutes, many of which had their 
origin amid the half-barbariam, the bigotries 
and brutalitics of the MiddJe Ages. As a re- 
sult, every refurmatory movement in Great 
Britain has been hobbled and retarded, drawn 
from ite course to right and left, or jerked 
backwards on its haunchea, by the long and 
strong thongs of ancient precedent, time- 
honored restriction, and irrational, or at least 
uureagoning, conservatism. In every instance 
the Old Man of the Sea has compelled the 
youthful Sindbad to mount on his ahoulders, 
and ride him backwards towards the past. 
These circumstances must account for the 
slow and toilsome progress of alt reformatory 
movements in England. In the before 
us, the Past had decided that land-ownership 
was a necessary qualification for membership 
in the Britizh Parliament. Civilization had 
long since outgrown this restriction. Chartiem 
had denounced the principle, and the con- 
science and judgment of England recognized 
the justice of the denunciation. But stil) the 
letter survived. At length a state of circum- 
stances supervened which made it necessary to 
obviate the law by fraudulent practices, That 
stubborn spirit of conservatiam for which, in 
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all ages, the British Saxon has been so noted, 
refused to admit that the law should be re- 
pealed. That indeed would sweep away a 
Jandmark of the past. Subterfuge and fraud 
were accordingly adopted in order that the will 
of England might be done in the fave of the 
English law. It became customary for the can- | 
didates who were befure the country for elec- § 
tion to Parliament, and who were uot them- | 
selves land-owners, to obtain the nominal avd 
temporary transfer of properties to themselves, : 
holding the same until after election aud 
qualification for duty in Parliament, and then 
deeding back to the real owners what they had 
held in trust. This method of ‘‘beating the © 
law” became so common that a Jarge propor- 
tion of the members of the House of Commour 
might be justly charged with holding their | 
seats by a process which, applied to any ordi- 
nary relation of life, would have been de- 
nounced as mere fraud. 

The reader will find in these conditions an 
example of the many similar perplexitics 
which have tended to produce and foster in 
the public life of Great Britain a species of 
political hypocrisy, of which the English people 
themeelves appear to be but half conscious, 
In the midst of some such embarrassment, it 
is in vain that even the greatest English 
statesman should arise, point out the nature 
of the evil, and demand, with the most cogent 
argument and appeal to conscience, the abro- 
gation of the offending statate. The political 
machinery of England, and more particularly 
the peculiar spirit of the peuple, will not 
tolerate such a direct, manly, and rational | 
method of abolishing abuses. Parliament 
must beat around the question, adopt subter- 
fages, offer amendments, and finally choose 
some half-way expedient, under which it is 
hoped that the injurious usage of the past will ; 
expire, rather than be destroyed. In the in- 
stance before us, the effort was made, from 
time to time, to abolish the property qualifi- 
cation for members of Parliament. One act : 
proposed to substitute a declaration, instead of 
the oath hitherto required of the candidate, 
that he was a land-owner; 2s though the | 
declaration were a feebler and les hurtful | 
form of falsehood than the direct and robust 
perjury of the oath. i 

In the next place it was sought to make 





, sufficient sum to am 


_ in the open faee of the Inw. 





the property qualification general, by substi- 
tuting a requirement that the Parliamentarian 
should poswss, not necessarily lauded property, 
but a fond of some kirnl equivalent to six 
hundred pounds a year for a county vonstine 


_ eney.or three hundred: pounds for a borough. 


But. this measure 
tendeney to fraud, 


uo means removed the 
Ht wax more easy indeed 
for some rich friend to lean, pro femporr, a 
wyles candidate than 
it had been to make to him a fraudulent 
transfer of Janded property. The ubtse waa 
aggravated hy the nt the Honse 
of Commons continued to filled itn ood 
part with these who bad obtained their seats 

The condition 
Dy the fact that 
















was made still more abusiy 
the member of Pa mt from 
were free from the property 
Thore who were chosen to repr 
Universities were alvo exempt from the action 
of the pernicioun statute. 

In the year 1X58 it was found that shout 
xixty members of the House were in their 
seats by the force of a fraudulewt. deelnration, 
It happened at this sexion that one poor 
member, who had come in in the usual way, 
was unfortunate enough to fall into the clutches 
of the law. Once in the hands of an English 
court, there was no cecape. Hik fellow-mem- 
bers came at once to see the precipice 
which more than half a hundred « 
standing. The votes of these were ne 
to the Ministry. Therefore the Government 
hy a herculean effort, and under compulsion, 
roust abolish the sacred old statute 
since the days of Queen Ai had requii 
a Janded property as a qualification for mem- 
bership in the Commons. ‘To Locke King, a 
member of the Houve, belonge the honor of 
having prepared and introduced the measure 
by which Parliamentary membership was made 
henceforth to depend on the man rather than 
on land-ownership. 

The year 1459 was noted in the history of 
England for the founding of the great Amer- 
ican Colony of British Columbia. The measure 
was the virtua! beginning of English civiliza- 
tion in the vast regions lying north of the 
westermost parts of the United States. At 
the time of which we speak, the office of 
Secretary for the Colonies waa held by Sir 
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Edward Bulwer Lytton, and from his rich ; by every means in their hands to identify 


and capacious understanding arose the project 
of opening on the far Pacific a new field for 
the exercise of the energies of his countrymen. 
The new territory, to which the name of British 
Columbia was given, was bounded on the south 
by the parallel of forty-nine degrees and forty 
minutes, being the boundary-line of the 
United States; on the east by the principal 
chain of the Rocky Mountains; on the north 
by Simpson’s River and the Finlay Branch of 
Peace River; and on the weat by the Pacific. 
In course of time, Vancouver's Island was 
annexed to the new Province; and, after twelve 
yeare of independent colonial existence, Brit- 
ish Columbia itself was added to the Dominion 
of Canada, Thus in the year 1871, British 
America on the north was carried through in 
one broad band, as the United States had 
already been, from ocean to ocean. 

It was under the administration of Lord 
Lytton in the colonial office that a striking 
revival of interest occurred in Great Britain 
with respect to that group of Grecian Islands 
called Ionian, These Islands are seven in 
number, beginning with Corfu on the north, 
and extending around the western coast of 
Greece to Cerigo, off the southern extremity 
of the peninsula. They are essentially Hel- 
lenic, geographically, ethnically, historically. 
But for a Jong time the Jonian group had 
been the subject of covetous contention among 
the Latin States of Western Europe. About 
the beginning of the present century, Bona- 
parte, on more occasions than one, made the 
Tonian Islands the subject of special clauses in 
his treaties. At the Congress of Vienna, in 
1815, the Islands were granted nominal inde- 
pendence under the protection of Great Britain. 
Corfu was the capital.. The chief administra- 
tive officer was « British Lord High Com- 
missioner, appointed by the Government. 
‘Under him was a legislative body, consisting 
of s Senate of six and an Amembly of forty 
members. It was not long until the Greek 
revolution broke out. After a hard and 
murderous conflict, the independence of the 
country was achieved, and King Otho, a Ger- 
man Prince, was put on the throne under the 
protection of the Great Powers. 

Henceforth the populations of the Ionian 
Islands, themselves of Grecian origin, strove 


themselves with the Motherland of Greece. 
The protectorate of Great Britain now consti- 
tuted a bar to such a movement. The Ionians, 
from year to year, grew more and more restless 
under what was in every essential a foreign 
domination. It became a serious matter to Lord 
Lytton how he should continue a eatisfactory 
administration in the Islands. He at length 
determined to send out as a Commissioner 
Extraordinary to Corfu, William E. Giad- 
atone, who was recognized sa a Philhellene, 
and might for that reason be most acceptable 
to the Islanders. It was at the close of 1858 
thet Gladstone went on his mimion. It 
appears that the Islanders at once leaped to 
the conclusion that the new Commissioner had 
come to them in the character of a liberator. 
He was received with great enthusiasm by the 
impetuous patriots of Tonia, and had great 
difficulty in making them understand the true 
nature of his mission. The general effect of 
his presence in the, Islands was to increase the 
agitation in favor of a union with Greece. 
At the close of the Gladstone episode the dis- 
content at the foreign protectorate was greater 
than ever, and the succeeding Lord High 
Commissioner had great difficulty in main- 
taining peace. 

At length, however, the difficulty was 
solved by a natural evolution, the results 
of which were satisfactory to all parties. 
In October of 1862, a popular revolution 
occurred in Athens, by which King Otho was 
remanded to private life. In his place was 
chosen Prince George of Denmark, son of 
Christian IX., and brother to the Princess of 
Wales. The fact that the brother-in-law of 
the future sovereign of Great Britain was thus 
chosen king of the Hellenes, at once modified 
the views of the English Government relative 
to the maintenance of the protectorate over 
the Ionian Islands. It was conceded by Lord 
Jobn Russell, then in office, that the Islands 
should belong henceforth to the kingdom of 
Greece. Accordingly, in 1863, the protectorate 
was finally relinquished, and the little Ionian 
Republic was merged with the mother country 
of Hellas, A fortunate marriage settlement 
had accomplished a result which otherwiee 
would hardly have been effected but by the 
agency of war. 
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we may here enter upon ap account of 
the final conflict by which the Right of 


Suffrage waz extended to the workingmen of § 
England. Time and again we have referred . 
to the ineffectiveness of the Reform Bill of 


1832, considered as a measure of enfranchise- 
ment and genuine extension of pupular righte, 
It would appear strange that a people of the 
liberty-loving antecedents of the English race 
should, in their historical cureer, have exhibited 
80 many symptoms of apprehension relative to 
the suffrage. It would aeem axiomatic that 
a country possessing 80 great and powerful an 
organ of liberty as the Hause of Commons 
would revert instinctively to manhoodl’s suffrage 
as the very palladium of the system of free 
government. But, on the other side, we have 
to take into consideration the compusite charac- 
ter of English society and English institutions. 
‘We must remeniber that, from the days of the 
Tudors, from the days of the Plantagenets, 
aye, from the days of the Conqueror himself, 
England had been, politically considered, au 
aristocracy. There was the king. There wos 
the House of Lords. There was the graduated 
order of nobility. There was the landed 
gentry, by far the most powerful and resvlute 
of its kind in all Europe. These parts of 
British society were fixed and established by 
the traditions of centuries, 

All these elements of England’s strength 
and greatness were set egainst the principle of 
general suffrage. While the Commons grew, 
the aristocracy opposed their growth. Never- 
theless, the whole history of (reat Britain, 
since the Revolution of 1688, has been the 
history of the gradual rise and everimminent 
supremacy of the House of Commous. Back 
of this development has been heard evermore 
in the distance the cry of the common man— 
the appeal of the massee for their constitu- 
tional rights and just influence in the Govern- 
ment. At the time of which we speak, the 
Tiberal elements in Parliament were sufficiently 
numerous, could they be marshaled into a 
single phalanx to bear down the Conservative 
Ministry, and to carry an extension of the 
suffrage by a coup de main. But the divisinns 
among the Liberal and Radical elementein the 
House, generally forbade such a union of effort. 

At the close of the sixth decade of the 
eentory, Benjamin Disraeli was the undisputed 


a7 


leader of the Conrervative Party. Each year 
seemed to add a new demonstration of his 
a new display of his powers in 
the Gover . At this date Europe fell 
inte commotion and war. It lovked for a 
semon ae though Napoleon the Little was 
about to turn the tables ou his critica and 
vatiriste, and to justify his claim to the war 
boots and eocked hat of Napoleon the Creat. 
It ix not the place in which to enter ona 
narrative of those etirring events in the courre 
of which a United Italy was to 
the smoke of battle, and the ri 
Hohenzollern be seen above the turmoil of 
Sadowa. Suftive it. to eay that, in these eventa, 
Great Britain seemed to have vo part or lot, 
Such a situation hax always been annoying to 
English stateamen. Under auch circummtan 
they feel that the preatige of Great Britain is 
lost, or at least diminished. It in a sentiment 
with which the great mam of tho English 
people sympathize in a profound degree. To 
all Britons it seems unnatural and unhistorical 
that any great thing should happen in u- 
rope in which England bas no master part. 

Such was tho condition of affaira in 1459. 
The crisie in Europe required that the English 
Government should do something at home 
which might satinfy the amour propre of the 
people by compensation for the noise abroad. 
In such an emergency, Heform in the cry with 
which a Ministry must attract to itself the 
continued interest of the pation, But how 
should a Conrervative Minister ory Reform? 
To the genius of Diwracli the dilemma was 
rufficiently embarraning, but not confound: 
ing. He perceived that reform munt be taken 
under the patronage of the Government, and for 
the present he might almost say, Letat c'ent 
moi. So he became » Reformer, aod intro 
duced into Parliament a bill for the extension 
of the suffrage. It was his theory that the 
franchise might be extended laterally; that 
is, to considerable clawes and groupe of die 
franchised Englishmen, who, #0 to speak, 
flourished in the same stratum with those who, 
under the Hefurm Bill of 1832, already had 
the right of suffrage. Below this stratum lay 
that other and profoundly deep formation, the 
English lower class-a—the workingmen, the 
peasantry, the operatives, the miners of Greut 
Britain. 
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Tt was not the purpose of Disraeli to dip , 
down into the great sea. His measure by no | 


means contemplated the enfranchisement of the 
masses. In fact, the bill proposed was in the 
nature of another tub thrown to the British 
whale. The act provided that in boroughs, 
all persons having property to the amount of 
ten pounds a year, in funda, or stocks of the 
East India Company; sll persons who had on 
deposit sixty pounds in savings bank; all per- 
sops receiving pensions to the amount of 
twenty pounds a year; also all profeasional 
men, such as doctors and lawyers, alumni of 
the universities, ministers, echool-teachers, etc., 
should become enfranchised. Another clause 
of the bill provided that the conditions of suf- 
frage in counties and boroughs respectively 
should be equalized —a provision which had 
in it the elements of right and justice. But 
in its principal features the bill was little bet- 
ter than an absurdity. It wasat once seen that 
many of the persons seemingly admitted to the 
franchine by the new measure were already 
enfranchised. Under existing statutes, 2 law- 
yer or a physician, as well as 8 country landlord, 
had the right of suffrage, provided the prop- 
erty qualifications were sufficient. Again, it 
was seen that one having the requisite funds 
in @ savings bank might, in one year, be a 
voter, and in the next year, by the mere fact 
of withdrawing and profitably investing his 
money, even in a cottage provided for his 
young wife, would thereby be disfranchised. 

Neverthelesa, Disraeli brought all of his 
resources to the defense of his bill. A fiery 
and protracted debate ensued in the House of 
Commons, until, at length, Lord Russell thrust 
a aword into the whole proceeding by offering 
a reeolution to the effect that the House of 
Commons would not be satisfied with any re- 
adjustment of the franchise which did not 
provide for a greater extension of the suffrage 
to the English people than was contemplated 
in the Ministerial Bill. Over this resolution, 
there was a sharp and decisive struggle, and 
the Government was defeated by an emphatic 
majority. Thereupon Parliament was dis- 
solved and a new election was held, at which, 
though the Conservatives gained slightly, the 
decision was agninst the Ministry. The Con- 
servatives were driven out of office by a vote 
of a want of confidence. 
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At this juncture the two leading statesmen 
in Parliament, after Disraeli, were Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord John Russell. Neither of 
these, indeed, might be considered as second 
to the recent leader of the Houee. It were 
more fitting to eay that Disraeli had, by geniue 
and persistency, thrust himself into the same 
rank with Palmerston and Rumell. The 
Queen, however, called to her aid Lord Gran- 
ville, and directed him to form a Cabinet. It 
was soon discovered that this could not be 
done. Lord Russell would not enter the Min- 
istry of Granville, preferring to serve under 
his great rival, Lord Palmerston. The latter 
was accordingly once more summoned by the 
Queen to take charge of the Government. 
He accepted the trust, and from June of 1859 
to his death, in October of 1865, remained in 
the high office of Premier. Nor will the 
reader of our times fail to look back with 
admiration upon the veteran statesman, 
already in the seventy-fifth year of hiv age, 
resuming, at the call of his sovereign, the 
severest duties and heaviest responsibilities 
which can be imposed, under the existing 
constitutions of the civilized States, upon any 
ministerial officer. 

In the new Cabinet, Gladstone became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Secretary- 
ship of Foreign Affairs was assigned to Lord 
John Russell. The Home Office was given to 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis. The place of 
Minister of War was allotted to Sidney Her- 
bert; the Colonial Secretaryship, to the Duke 
of Newcastle; the Secretaryship for Ireland, 
to Edward Cardwell; and the Secretaryship 
for India, to Sir Charles Wood. The Presi- 
dency of the Board of Trade was offered to 
Richard Cobden; but the latter, ever’ at vari- 
ance with Lord Palmerston, on account of his 
foreign policy, would not accept the place," 
and the same was assigned to Milner Gibson. 

No sadder incident was known in the 


11It was on this occasion that the romewhat 
celebrated mot of Cobden was delivered. He 
urged that he could not accept office under Pal- 
merston on account of the severe strictures which 


; he had made on that statesman’s course and con- 


duct. It was answered that Lord Rusrell, who 
had just accepted the Foreign Office, had been, ia 
former crisis, equally severe in denunciation of 
Palmerston and his policy. “Yea,” replied Cob- 
den, indifferently, “ but I meant what I satd." 
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history of this year, 1859. than the death of 
Lord Macaulay. On the 28th of December 
he fell from his place in Parliament, to be 
consigned on the 9th of the following month 
to his reat, near the statue of Addieon, in the 
Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. His 
life had been one of singular intellectual 
activity. As war said by Johnson of Gold- 
emith, he had touched almost every variety of 
literature, and had touched nothing which he 
did not adorn. We may not pause, in this 
place, to recount the story of his life. It is 
doubtful whether a more brilliant intellect has 
passed across the sky of Evgland within the 
present century. He had not only the genius 
of a great literary man, the acumen of a 
scholar, the accomplishments of a parliamen- 
tarian, the gifts of a statesman, but also the 
eoul and spirit of a profound humanity which 
linked him strongly to his age. 

In no incident of his career was the great- 
cess of Macaulay more conspicuous than in 
his labora as Preaident of the Commission for 
the Revision of the Penal Code of Britixh 
India. Though he was then but a young 
man, being but thirty-three years of age, the 
work which he produced ix conspicuous mn the 
jurisprudence of the century. The Criminal 
Code which he prepared is still a part of the 
constitution of the British East Indian Em- 
pire. In it are reproduced, in a form at once 
concise and beautiful, the epirit and “real 
presence” of the law of Englund, in which 
Macaulay was e0 profoundly versed. He had 
the honor, besides, of introducing a new era 
in historical literature. Though his history 
of England is not more accurate than the 
works produced in the last half of the 
eighteenth century, though it is not free from 
the political bias and passionate vehemence 
of the author, it, nevertheless, introduced 
another style of historical writing, the useful- 
ness and success of which have heen demon- 
strated by the ever-wideuing popularity of the 
production. Nothing so brilliant, so varied, 
eo lucid in treatment, so masterly in style and 


diction, had ever before appeared in English | 


prose. Within thirty years of the appearance 
of the History of England, the sale of the work 
had reached in Great Britain a hundred and 
forty thousand copies, and it has been alleged 
that in the United States no other book, with 


| 
| 
| 


. ing dislike. 


the single exception of the Bible, has ever had 
80 wide a distribution. 

We have slready narrated the circum- 
stances under which the Ministry of Lord 
Palmerston came inte power, The Govern- 
ment, in his hands, was destined tu pasa 
through perilous emergencies in the course of 
the six years which lay before. Iu the Grst 
place, the relations of England with France, 
or more properly with the governing power 
in France, became strained, It would be 
difficult to explain, from the stand of con- 
aivtency, the coume whieh Great Britain had 
pursued towards the Bonnpart 
relations of that family to the F: 
In the first place, England, in 
the other power, had registered her vow at 
the Congress of Vienna, that no Bounparte 
should beuceforth cerupy a European throne. 
That family wax to be erulicated root and 
branch. In course of time, Englund per- 
ceived that she had ne more affection, even 
for the Citizen King, than xhe bod for the 
Napoleons. Que of them had at least had 
the merit of greatness, When that Bonaparte, 
who had recently done police duty in the 
streets of London, and who, ax the student 
privover of Ham, bad occupied his time in 
composing a political pamphlet on the Ketine- 
tion of Pauperian, auddenty stepped nerou the 
Channel to be President of the French Ree 
public, and then Emperor Napolean HL, 
Gireat Britain firet shaded her eyes with her 
hand, then said she would not + it, then 
endured it, and, finally, applaude 
two year frow the ti 
Prince took on him the I 
fand wax his faithful ally in the Crimean 
War. 

At the clave of that, conflict, Great Britain 
had some diffenlty in preventing France from 
monopolizing the glory. Soon afterwards sbe 
became exceedingly dixtrustful of Bonaparte. 
She watched his movements with ever-increas- 
Now she saw him enter upon a 
































+ Victorious war with Austria, She saw him 


| 
| 


create a Dnke of Magenta, on the field of that 
name, a fa Nupoleon the Great. She heard 
with astonishment the word Solferino, and 
then, with greater astonishment, the word 
Villafranca. She perceived that the whole 
Italian scheme had, in the last act, been pur- 
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posely given over to miscarriage, and she was | ingly framed in which great concessions were 


sufficiently angered to have taken the sword | made tv the principle of Free Trade. 


if a suitable excuse could have been found 
for the use of that weapon. 
one of those emergencies in which it appeared 


The 


; duties which had been previously laid by the two 


It was another | 


Governments on importations of each other's 


| goods were either wholly abolished or greatly 


to England that her prestige was giving way. | 


Nevertheless, for the time being, she was 
obliged to use her glass and see in the dis- 
tance, with as much equanimity as she could 
command, the wareagle of Bonaparte, the 
sword of Victor Emanuel circling in the horizon, 
aod Count Cavour wearing the crown of 
European diplomacy. 

It has been observed already that in such 
4 situation, Great Britain always attempts to 
counteract by some form of home activity the 
effects of those foreign enterprises in which she 
bears no part. In the present instance, the 
Ministry became especially active, and the 
first form of subject-matter on which they 
seized was the construction of a new commer- 
cial treaty with France. The measure waa 
somewhat sensational both in iteelf and in the 
methods employed for its accomplishment. 
The negotiations, instead of proceeding from 
the Foreign Office and going through the 
hands of the British Minister at Paris, appear 
to have originated with John Bright, and to 
have been conducted privately by Richard 
Cobden directly with the French Emperor 
himself. 

France had, as a rule, been opposed to 
Great Britain on what may be called the 
general theory of commerce. The French 
political economy inclined strongly to Protec- 
tion, while that of Great Britain had gone over, 
eoul, body, and member, to the principle of 
Free Trade. The particular matter now in hand 
war to secure from Napoleon such abrogation 
of the existing restrictions on commerce be- 
tween Great Britain and France as could not, 
in all probability, be secured from the French 
Government, apart from the will and pref 
erence of the Emperor. Cobden succeeded, in 
his personal discussion and correspondence 
with Napoleon IIL, in bringing that person- 
age very nearly into accord with his own 
views. It can not be doubted that the ante- 
Imperial residence of Louis Napoleon in 
England had made him in some measure a 
convert to the English theory of political 
economy. The terms of a treaty were accord- 


reduced. The tariff cn English coal and coke, 
raw iron, tools, machinery, yarns, flax, and 
hemp, was so far reduced as to make their 


| importation into France virtually free; while, 


| 
| 
are 


; on the other hand, the duties on light French 


wines were abolished—a measure which led at 
once to a remarkable increase in the consump- 
tion of such drinks in Great Britain. It was 
noticed, moreover, as a striking evolution in 
social economy, that the heavy alcoholic 
liquors, which had hitherto been used in such 
excessive quantities i in England, were reduced 
in consumption in corresponding ratio. Nor 
will the socialist of our own age and country 
fail to record as an important fact that drunk- 
enness and ita correlated and dependent forms 
of vice were greatly diminizhed by the subeti- 
tution of the light French wines for the fiery 
beverages which the English people had for 
merly used. 

When the new commercial treaty wap 
brought before Parliament, it was subjected to. 
a hot fire from the Opposition. But the 
advocacy of Gladstone and his followers pre- 
vailed. The compact conceived by Bright and 
‘Cobden passed into statutory form, and both 
countries were, presently, well satisfied with 
the working of the scheme. At the same 
time, the Ministry were busily engaged in 
promoting a measure’ of internal economy 
of the same general character with the French 
treaty. When the general principle of Free 
‘Trade became the policy of Great Britain, 
certain conspicuous exceptions still remained 
as witnesses and landmarks of the ancient 
system. Among others of the kind, the duty 
on paper had never been abolished. Aaa 
result, all departments of industry having 
the use of paper, of printed paper in particu- 
lar, as their bottom fact, were stilted up above 
the horizon of low prices which prevailed with 
respect to all other values. It remained for 
the Palmerston Ministry to attack and level 
this nga example of the old Protective 


‘The leadership of this movement fell to 
Gladstone. His proposition to abolish the 
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duty on paper was met with every form of 
argument and ivfluence which the paper 
interest could invent und employ. The posi- 
tion assumed wae, that the im ture and 
uve of paper was exceptional to the ge i 
principle of Free Trade; that book making 
aud newspaper production were of a different 
aature from these other departinents of in- 
dustry in which free compe: 
tw work out ite own results; that it wax 
desirnble that cheapness should prevail 
Jiterature and journalism, lest hooks and 
papers should become the cheap vehi 
the universal dixeemination of all things bad 
and dangerous among the English people. 
The Ministry, however, prevailed over the 
Opposition, and the bill wax carried through 
the House of Commons, When the same was 
laid before the House of Larda, that body 
took the unusual responsi of voting 
adversely on the mearure. A violent contro- 
versy urow: over the action of the Lords in 
refusing their assent to o measure which the 
House had approved, relative to the revenues 
of the kingdom. For the time, the abolition 
of the paper duty wns hekl in abeyance, and 
it was pot until the following session that the 
Mucaeure wau finally adopted. 

It will be remembered that the project on 
which the recent Conservative Ministry had 
gone to wreck was the bill prepared and nd- 
vocated by Disraeli for the lateral extensir 
of the suffrage. It will be recalled how the 
Liberals combined against the propmed Act, 
and defeated it. It must be borne in mind 
that the movement of Disraeli for the reform 
of the franchise was in accordance with whnt 
he perceived to be the determination of the 
English people. He sought to patronize und 
satisfy the public sentiment with a measure 
which seemed to do without doing—which 
ostensibly granted, but granted uot. With 
the accession of Lord Palmerston, the new 
Ministry inherited from ita predecessor the 
very embarrassment which Disraeli and his 
colleagues had been unable to surmount. The 
Liberals must now try to appease the country 
with some measure of reform. A bill was 
accordingly prepared at the sesuion uf 1860, 
providing that the property qualifications for 
the franchise in counties should be reduced to 
ten pounds, and in boroughs to six pounds. 

Vou, IV.—%4, 
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peculiar fate, ‘The Opposition, a 
Jendership of Disravli, assuiled ch 
with vehemence and ability. 





Th. wax we 


: eovered that the proposed Aet was peculinely 


Gladstonian in ite origin, develop 
detone, 


ent, asd 
Tt was also believed that Lord Pal- 
merston had ne heart or interest in the mat 
ter. Tt became doubtful whether the Liberuis 
could be aligned in sapport of the Ministernd 
Bill, After the debate id proceeded to a 
grent extent, the bill wax remanded for the 
consideration of the committ was Hually 
withdrawn fron the Douse, dn the menn- 





















ne, other great interests supervencd, 
which drew the attention of the nation to 
events beyond the wea: the qu reform 
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ent seaKON. 

Early in 1860 the longe-ntue 
between Grent Brituii 
another pha 
bad been made between the 
a vettioment of all existing troubles by means 
ofa treaty. Even the terms of the trenty hud 
in the main been agreed upon at Ti ‘ein, 
aud it only remained that the formal ratifien- 
tions of the compact should be exchanged ax 
preliminary to peace. It was provided in the 
treaty that the ratifications, «0 called, should 
be exchanged at Pekin. In March of 1459, 
Frederick Brace, a brother to Lord nen 
was sent as Envoy Extraordinary to © 
with a view to the ratification of the weitles 
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ment. Meanwhile, a strong feeling of opposi- 
tion had arisen in China to having the treaty 
ratified at the capital. The Emperor and his 
Government were averse in a high degree to 
having the ambassadors of foreign nations at 
his court, For a considerable period, France 


and England had been in alliance in the : 


Chinere war, and the negotiations consequent 
thereon, and French ambassadors were to 
accompany those of England to Pekin. 

The British Government, knowing the in- 
disposition of the Chinese Emperdr to admit 
foreign representatives to his court, sent orders 
to the English Admiral commanding in Chi- 
ness waters to accompany the einbassy with an 
armament. When the squadron thus provided 
for arrived at the mouth of the Peiho River, 
by which the commissioners were to ascend to 
the capital, it was found that the Chinese had 
obstrncted the entrance and planted batteries 
commanding the approach. The English ves- 
sels undertook to force their way through, and 
were repulsed with heavy losses. Another ex- 
pedition bad to he fitted out before the way 
could be cleared, and much hard fighting took 
place hefore the European army came within 
reach of Pekin. Negotiations were renewed, 
and the ratification of the treaty was exacted 
of the Chinese Government at the capital, In 
the meantime, 8 company of Englishmen, who 
had been sent under a flag of truce within the 
enemy’s lines, had become involved in a diffi- 
culty, been seized by the Chinese, and sub- 
jected to such cruel treatment that half of the 
number had died. As a measure of retalin- 
tion for this outrage, Lord Elgin ordered the 
Chinese Summer Palace, a magnificent collec- 
tion of buildings, picturesquely situated in a 
park on the outskirts of Pekin, to be de- 
stroyed. Within the Palace had been col- 
lected, through centuries and ages, the archre- 
ological, historical, and artistic treasures of 
China. No such other collection of rare and 
time-honored materials—no such other assem- 
bly of pagodas and temples, of grottoes, Inkes, 
and bridges, of terraces, groves, and laby- 
Tintha—exiated anywhere in the world. And 
yet by ap act of wanton destruction, for which 
all fnture ages will hold Lord Elgin to ac- 
count, the whole marvel of Chinese greatness 
was swept away. What good end might be 
subeerved by such an act of vandalism in the 
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{ most populous capital of all Asia, has never 
yet heen discovered. 

The difficulty with China was not the ouly 
Oriental trouble in which Great Britain was 
at this time involved. A civil] war broke out 
in that part of Syria which ix dominated by 
the Lebanon; and the conflict was of such a 
nature az to draw both England and France 
to the reseue. It were impossible, perhaps, 
for an American reader tu apprehend fully 
the conditions present in Syrian society at the 
time of which we speak. Suffice it that there 
: existed in that country the ancient Christian 
* gect called the Muronites, representatives from 
the earlier centuries of our era of Roman 
Catholicism in the East. There olzo was the 
nation of the Druees, a sect which may be de- 
fined as heretical Mohammedans. Over both 
was established a Turkish Government, subject 
to the Sublime Porte. Between the Maronitea 
j and the Druses, though at some periods in 
j their career they had been in alliance, rival- 

ries, enmities, hostilities, had sprung up, and 
each party regarded the other as its enemy in 
chief. In May of 1860, one of the mouka of 
the Maronites was murdered, and it was be- 
lieved that a band of Druses were the doers 
of the deed. The Maronites made an attack 
on the suspected party, and several of the 
Druees were killed. Then the Druses rose in 
| considerable numbers, fell upon the Maronite 
villages in the vicinity of Beyrout, and de- 





stroyed them. They then besieged a large 
town near Mount Hermon, and when the 
Maronites within were hard pressed, the Turk- 
ish Governor ordered them to surrender, under 
promise of protection. The infuriated Druses, 
however, attacked the prisoners and destroyed 
them to the last man. The Druze population 
of Damascus also rose against the Christians, 
and a massacre ensued in which it was esti- 
mated that two thousand persone were cut 
down by the swords of the Mussulmans. 

It was the news of these proceedings that 
seemed to call on England and France to 
interfere in the affairs of Syria. The other 
Powers of Western Europe agreed to # com- 
pact under which order in the Lebanon should 
be restored under the French and English 
flags. A squadron was sent out by the allies 
to the Syrian coast, and the Druze insurrection 
was quickly quelled. Presently afterwards, 
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ambaseadors were sant to Constantinople, by 
whom it was decided that henceforth a Chris- 
tian Governor, under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, should rule the insurgent pupulatious 
of Northern Syria. The whole disturbance 
and its conelusion was another illustration of 
the complete decadence and imbecility of the 
Turkieh Government in the lands over which 
it had loug exercised authority. Soon after 


the eettlement of the difficulty, the Turkish . 


ruler, Abdul-Medjid, died, and was succeed&d, 


on the 25th of June, 186%, by his brother, * i 


Abdul-Aziz, who was destined to signalize hie 


accession to the throne with promises of yreat- ° 


ness and reform, and to end it, after sixteen 
years, by suicide, 

It fell to the Ministry of Lord Palmerston 
to conduct the Government of Cireat Britain 
during the whole period of the American 
Civil War. 
Inst degree. In the light of the retrospect, it 
would appear that at no crisis in moderu 
times have the fortunes and the welfare of 
the English-speaking race been more veriously 
imperiled than in the years 1861-62. The 
conduct of England towards the American 
Republic in that great crisis has been much 
discussed in every civilized country, particu- 
larly in our own. The American people have 
not yet recovered from the shock and strain to 
which they were subjected by the course of 
that great insular nation with which we are 
jn strongest affinity of language, institutions, 
and laws. The animosities transmitted from 
our War of Independence had long since died 
away. 





The Revolutionary soldiers had gone to : 


sleep in the soil of the country, which they 
had helped to create eighty-five years before. 
Their descendants had returned to their ancient 
ethnic sympathies with the Mother Country, 
and a feeling had supervened that the whole 
English race had, so to speak, embarked for a 
common destiny. 

‘When the secession of the Southern States 
began, in the winter of 1860, when a Southern 
Confederacy was organized and war pro- 
claimed as the means by which it was tu be 


perpetuated, the National Government and a - 


great majority of the American people looked in- 
stinetively to Great Britain for a liberal meas- 
ure of support and confidence. There were 


It was an epoch critical in the _ 


RRR 


* good reasons why auch expectations should be 
entertained. It was already felt, on thia side 
of the sea, that the institution of slavery was 
deep down in the bottom of our National con- 








treversy. With that institution the whole 
movement and destiny of the Confedente en- 
terprize were fi iret involved. Trae, 
the National ment lind not as yet 


i drawn the aword ayninet this final cause of 
all aur woe. [t wax anid, indeed, that it wae 
not meant to attack and destroy the peculiar 





aa one of those 
half-vonecious falachoods in 
which the purposes of nations are so many 
times concealed or det An to Citvat 
» Britain, her antipathy to slavery bed long 
since become constitutional, ly wax not at all 
doubted in: America that England was sine 
cercly and thoroughly committed to the y 
of the abolition of human servitude in 
] part of the world. She had publicly an 
nounced to the nations that the touch of the 
e's foot on the soil of Great Britain made 
him free forever. She had gone so far as to 
foster and promote in thix country that Anti- 
slavery Society, at the exixtence of which the 
South had taken such morta! ofa, Ina 
thousand instances she had justly denounced 
American slavery ax a ehame and burning 
disgrace to the great people by whom it was 
fostered. Jt could hut be expected, there 
that when the seceded States had banded 
themselves together under a governmental 
compact in which slavery wax openly eclired 
to be the chief cornerstone, Enyland would 
i throw the whole weight of her influence inte 
the scale against what al wt logically 
{ regard an a conspiracy for the maintenance of 
y It was fondly believed throughout 
the North that consis y, national instinct, 
devotion to free political inutitutions, and 
every other motive, would act as a compul- 
sive force to hold Cireat Britain in sympathy 
with the cause of the United States, against 
secession and the Confereracy. 

But what were the facts as they were 
developed from the very outbreak of our 
Civil War? Great Britain at once placed 
herself in the precise attitude towards the 
; United States on the one side and the neces 
| sion cause on the other, which she would have 

assumed if two friendly nations, of equal rank 





uneonscious or 
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and like antecedents, had gone to war on the | lauded in all the forms of rhetorical exagger- 


Continent. She declared neutrality. With | 
what must always appear to America an 


ation. The Southern ‘soldiers were herves; 
a Northern soldiers were poltroons, The 


indecent and eager haste, she recognized the i South was chivalrous, liberty-loving; the 


belligerency and the equal war-righia of the 
seceded States, She amumed precisely what 
Gladstone declared to be the case, namely, 
that Jefferson Davis and his fellow-etatesmen 
of the South had created a nation in a day. 
Without waiting to see what course the Na- 
tional Administration would pursue, without 
pausing to observe what kind of a method the 
National Government would take in order to 
put down the ingurrection, what kind of a blow 
might be given to the revolt, she rushed ti 
medias res, and on the 8th of May, 1861, in 
lees than a month after the first cannon-shot 
had boomed from the land-batteries of 
Charleston against the walls of Sumter, the 
English proclamation, by Lord John Russell, 
recognizing the perfect equality of the two 
parties to the conflict, was issued. The 
American people were astounded to know 
that the Government of the United States 
had been placed by Great Britain on an exact 
Jevel with what a great majority regurded as 
au inexcusable insurrection. 

Such was the situation considered somewhat 
in the abstract. Concrete acts soon followed 
which tended still further to establish the 
unfriendliness of Great Britnin to the United 
States, and to intensify the ill-feeling on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The Battle of Bull 
Run waa fought, and the National army was 
thrown into a panic. The news of the disaster 
flew to England, was published everywhere, 
and was received with a burst of enthusiasm, 
as though some international event of the 
happiest augury had occurred. ‘The jubilation 
was out of all proportion to the occasion, It 
was declared that the bubble had burst—the 
“bubble” being nothing Jess than the Amer- 
ican Republic. Lord Palmerston referred to 
the retreat of the Union army on Washington 
as the ‘unfortunate and rapid movement of 
the Northern soldiers.” The highest govern- 
mental officers indulged in the bitterest sar- 
casm on the National cause and its upholders. 
Every conceivable falsehood was circulated to 
the prejudice of the Government of the 
‘United States and the character of the Union 
army. Qn the other hand, the South was 





North was mercenary, mean. At times, the 
Kingdom was in a roar of delight. Confederate 
victories were heralded, and Union successes 
falsified out of the record. 

All these thinge, when the rumor and re- 
port thereof were borne back to America, pro- 
duced in the Government and among the 
people their legitimate results. Before the 
close of the summer of 1861, hatred of the 
Mother Country had supervened wherever the 
Stars and Stripes were atill the emblem ofa 
respected nationality. 

We may now consider the causes for the 
conduct of Great Britain with respect to our 
Civil War. What reasons existed fur her 
thus planting herself in antagonism to the 
United States? Was there any juetification 
or excuse for the course of Englaud in giving 
her sympathy and virtual support to the cause 
of the Confederacy? Firat of all, Great Brit- 
ain had, in common with other nations, the 
sentiment which, under such conditions nz then 
existed in the United States, is fullaciously 
called fair play. The South was the weuker 
party. When a fight is on, it is the wenker 
party that, right or wrong, receives the aym- 
pathy of the world. To this extent Englind 
can only be said to have acted after the mun- 
ner of other nations. In the next place, the 
interest of Englund seemed to her at the time 
to require the speedy success of the Suuthern 
Confederacy. It was out of the States of the 
South that the grenter part of raw cotton 
which waa conrumed in the English factories 
wardrawn. A large industrial intereet in Great 
Britain was directly dependent on the regular 
continuance of this supply. It is difficult in 
America to appreciate how completely, not 
only the operatives proper, but almoat the 
whole people, in such manufacturing cities as 
Manchester were dependent on the regular de- 
livery of raw cotton in that mart. At the 
very outset the Government of the United 
Statea saw the necessity of closing the South- 
ern ports. This could only be done by the 
procese called blockade. According to Inter- 
national Law, a nation may. blockade the 
ports of an enemy, but uot its own ports. 
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At the outbreak of the war the United States 


was not disposed te admit that the Southern | 


States were an “enemy” in the techvical 


sense of that word, When the blockade was ; 
stretched around the Southern coast and be | 
came ever more rigorous, it was atill held by { 
the Government that the Southern States | 
were in the character of insurrectionary prev- | 


inees. There was much that was illogical in 
the situation. 
establish and maintain the blockade, it was 
hardly Jugical to do so without doing pre- 
cisely what Great Britain had been vo seriously 
blamed for doing at the very outset, namely, 
recognizing the complete belligerent rights of 
the Confederacy. 

This palpable break in the poliey of the 
National Government was quickly seized by 
Great Britain and France as a warrant for the 


unfriendly course which they were pursuing. | 


In the former country, the condition was 
aggravated by the immediate cessation of the 
supply of cotton, and the wide-spread distress 
consequent thereon in the manufacturing 
districts. Had it not been for the strong 
republican sympathy which existed among the 
people of Lancashire and in other industrial 


districts of similar character, it were hard to | 


say what evil results would have immedi- 
ately ensued. It was the astonishing non 
sequitur of the situation that the workingmen 
of Manchester, who were the real sufferers on 
account of the blockade, were the best friends 
which the United States had in England; 
while, on the other hand, the worst enemies 
of the National Government were the country 
squires and Tory aristocrats, who did not 


themeelves feel even an inconvenience on | 


account of the war in America. 
It was not long, however, until Great 
Britain found a much more tangible basis for 


her hostilities. The Southern Confederacy had ; 


been quick to perceive their advantage in 


England and France. While all the rest of |: 


Europe was on the side of the National Gov- 
ernment, the sentimenta of those two nations 


from whom, 28 Mother Country and “Tradi- : 
tiopa) Friend,” we had most to expect, were i 
wholly averse. Thia fact was quickly seized { 


upon by the Confederate Government in the 
belief that a recognition of the independence 
of the South could be obtained. To accom- 


However uecessary it was to | 





aad 


! plish this end, it was necessary to send abroad 
! ambassadors to the courts of England and 
France. The story of the outgoing and eap- 
ture of Masen and Slidell has already been 
recounted, In the present chapter we are 
considering the matter only fre he English 
point of view. ‘The act of Captain Wilkes in 
romning down the Trent, and in taking from 

the h thyr the two 











the steamer to yo on her way, was 
and egal tram he 
Tews, the deed was appl 
the United Saues,  Pubtic 
in Tammany ILall, New 
Hall, Bosten, at wi 
high 





ings were held 
aul in Faneuil 
pb strong indormement. 
ere given to Captain 
Wilkes for freture of the law of 
nations, ‘The National Hons of Representa: 
tives, with equal ignorance and patric 
blinded by the one and fired by the other, 
actually pamed a vote of thanks, and ordered 
the presentation of n xwonl to the commander 
of the San Jacinto for his capture of the 
“traitors,” Slidell and Maxon. 

Great Britnin, well knowing thut the thing 
‘ done was against. International Law and an 
‘ insult to the English flag, made nll hoste to 
i improve the occasion. Her wrath knew no 
{ bounds, She demanded the rviease of the 
} Confederate ambamador, and an apol 

the act of Wilkes, and war eourteoum enough 
to give the United States smn dey in which 
to choose between pence nnd war! OF course, 
Mason and Slidell were libernted and sent to 
their destination; but the ni oof Creat, 
| Britain had heen ao ui dixplnyed that 
there was no further hape of the restoration of 
i good feeling during the continuance of the 
i war. By the insine pasion which the British 
| Government displayed, it betrayed iteeli, and 
it was known henceforth, by the Government 
{of the United Stuatex and hy the whole 
; American people, that England only waited 
! for an opportunity to do the Nation the 
} greatest harm in her power. 
But we are still under the necewity of 
! looking deep down into the vea of motive, and 
| of discovering there, if we may, the ultimate 
5 reason of British hoatility to the United 
{ States. That ultimate reason ia to be found in 
* the deep-seated antipathy of England to the 
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republican form of government as developed - 
in our country. The organization of political ; 
society on this side of the Atlantic had been ; 
on wo liberal a wale to be pleasing in the | 
British Isles. Even that limited monarchicai 
system, which is the boast of the dominant © 
classes in England, could but feel a mortal 
offense at the successful demonstration of 
republicanism in America. We here on i 
the ground of the true explanation. Great | 
Britain had subseribed, for centuries, 2 histor- ” 
ical allegation to the effect that Hereditary ; 
Monarchy, an Aristocratic organization of | 
wociety, a Graduated Order of Nobility, a | 
stratification of the people into clasees, the | 
permanent maintenance of a political and 
social difference between the upper and the 
under wan, are the prerequisites of English 
liberty and English perpetuity. But the 
United States had established political liberty, 
and were about to demonstrate its perpetuity : 
| 
4 
1 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 





on a splendid scale. The American Republic 
had become what Lord Bacon might have 
defined as a ‘‘forth-showing instance” to all 
nations and peoples. 

All this appeared to be in the nature 
of a refutation of the Englieh order and | 
theory of society. While Great Britain 
would never have confessed that she re- 
garded our republican institutions as 1 men- 
ace to her own, it is nevertheless true that 
auch was her unconcious or half-conscious ; 
sentiment. As # matter of fact and in brief, 
Great Britain desired and hoped that the ‘ 
American Republic would go to pieces, and 
that the judgment of the English-speaking + 
race would thus be obliged to revert to and 
reiiccept the ancient order of political society 
as embodied and illustrated in the British 
Constitution. If we say that such a sentiment, 
entertained by all the governing claases in 
England with reapect to the United States 
and their destiny, was mean in the lowest 
degree, we must also admit that it was natural 
in the highest degree. 

The limits of the present chapter do not 
permit a further expansion of the subject. 
British society, by which is meant all the 
ruling and dominant parts of society, fixed 
itself inveterately in support of the cause of 
the South. Henceforth, the North, that is, 
the National Government, expected nothing 
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from Great Britain except her sneers and ill- 
concealed animosity. It happened, however, 
that destiny was preparing for all this a 
remedy, or at least a compensation. Under 


‘ the British Constitution and in accordance 


with the immemorial usages of the Kingdom, 
many things may be done in England at 
which other peoplea would startle and take 
alarm. It was the policy of Frederick the 
Great, publicly announced in 4 witty aphorism, 
embodying the understanding between himself 
and his people, that they should say whatever 
they pleased, and he would do whatever he 
pleased. It might almost be said that this 
policy has been reversed in Great Britain; 
that is, that the sovereign may say whatever 
he pleases, and the people do whatever pleases 
them. In the case before us, it pleased the 
ship-builders of Great Britain to constitute 
themselves a naval base for the Southern Con- 
federacy. Scarcely had the war begun until 
adventurers and emissaries from the Confed- 
erate States began to use the dock-yards of 
Great Britain as the field of their operations. 
The Confederate States had no navy. They 
had no commerce on the high seas, The 
United States had both. The policy of the 
Confederates therefore feli naturally into the 
work of purchasing and sending forth priva- 
teers. In the beginning the United Statea 
would fain have remanded ali such business 
to the category of piracy. But, unfortunately, 
the National Government had itself for a long 
time resisted the international movement for 
the abolition of privateering. Her folly in 
this respect now returned to plague the in- 
ventor. The Government could not consiat- 
ently fulminate the decree of piracy against 
a species of warfare which she herself contin- 
ued to recognize with favor. 

Behind thie covert the Confederate Captains 
went forth to build, to buy, and to burn. A 
narrative has been given already of the course 
and fate of the Confederate cruisers. It is 
sufficient, in this place, to point out the fact that 
of the seven principal vessels which got afloat on 
the high seas, and which, for longer or shorter 
periods, did havoc with the merchant marine 
of the United States until the latter waa ex- 
tinguished, five were notoriously and openly 
built in the dock-yards of Great Britain. 
There, also, they were equipped and manned. 
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The outrage of such a proveeding was a stench 
in the nvstrils of the nations. The cunse- 
quences entailed thereby have been oudined 
already iv the histor our own coubtry. 
Tt way suffice, in this connection, to remark 











upon the wisdom of Lineols, and the good 
the 


fortune of the United Suter in having 
court of St. James, iu these duys, that magnifi- 
cent exentplar of American diplomacy, Charles 
Francis Adams. His steadiness in the dark 
day of trinl, his equanimity aud firmuess, his 
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other Adam, us diplomatist or statesman, ix 
worthy of 2 higher rank than he. 

ft amy uot be deemed inappropriate to 
depart fram the ei jugival order of events 
in order te follow the sequel of the cruise of 
the Alaba: amloof the cow ian of Great 
Britain therewith. An av thas been pp 
sented, in a fermer chapt 
Washington, of May, 18) 




















GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 


clear insight of the situation, bis constant 
remonstrances with Great Britain, bis patience 
under her continued policy of wrong-doing, 
and his fina] declaration and protest to Lord 
John Russell, when the two Confederate rams 
were about tu put to sea, that “this is war,” 
with the full warning that he then gave to the 
British Government that the comequences of 
all this flagrant injustice muet, iu the nature 
of things, be treasured up uuto s day of 
settlement,—must ever bear witness to the 


common opinion of his countrymen that no - 


at Geneva, Switzerhunl, for the purpose of 
determining the validity ur invalidity of the 
claims of the American Gi ent against 
Great Britai: lestruction of the cor. 
merce of the tes hy the Confederate 
cruisers, ‘The event proved to be the niost ine 
portant in the history of inedern diplonmey, 
The Geneva Tribunal was constituted on the 
14th of December, 1871. The appointment of 
the five arbitrators al been left, one each, to 
the Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, Italy, Switzerland, ani Brazil. The 
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judges appointet were, on the part of Eng- : base of naval operations against the other, or 
land, Sir Alexander Cockburn, at that time for the purpose of the renewal or augment 
Lord Chief-Justice of the Kingdom; on the — tion of or arms, or reeruit- 
part of the United States, Charles Fraueis nent of me 
Adanis; on the part of Italy, Count Frederick 
Sclopis; on the part of Switzerland, M. 
Jacques Staempfli; and on the part of Brazil, 
Viscount d'Hajnhe. The counsel for Great 
Britain were Lord Tenterden and Sir Roundell | The 
Palmer, afterwards Lord Selbourne. The voun- 
sel for the United States were J.C. Baneru 
Davia, William M. Evatt. Caleb Cushing, — position and 
and Morrizon R. Waite. The court ix Afler the 
entirety, was the most august and able tribu fully adopted by the 
whieh international jurixprudence hax called special stipulation of the treat 
into being within the present century. “And the laugh contract 
After the organization was effected, and the olwerve these rules ae between thenise 
statement. of the causes af the two great nat! future, and te bring them to the knowledge 
had been made, the court adjourned until du of other maritinwe powers, and te invite Chem Ww 
1872, from whieh time the Keadons were cor accede to them.” 
uous to the close, in September of thesame yeur, After a three months’ sed 
The proceedings awakened the profoundest iv- of the tribunal wax renehed, « 

















Te exercise due diligence in tte waters 















tional conduct here 
first instance, brought 





hefore the ely ax cove 
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led, these 





























the 14th of, 
tereat, uot only in the nations specially con. i September, 1872. Al the member of the 
cerned in the controversy, but throughout | court, with the exception of Sir Alexander 


Christendom, The plendings and arguments | Cockburn, signed the report: and the award, 
were, from beginning to end, a battle of the © The English Lord Chief Justice wrote a loug 
giants, in which the representatives of the | disenting: opinion; hut his v 
Tnited Statew pained steadily to the close of « course, of no effeet on the gencral decision of 
the contest. Near the beginning, an action the court. That decision constituted what. ix 
waa taken by which “Three Rules relating to known in diplomacy ax the Geseva Awanp, 
Neutral Nations,” were formulated, which, ‘ The yeneral position maimed by the United 
while they have not as yet been generally in- States wax fully substantiated, with the ex. 
corporated into the law of nations, heeame the | caption of the somewhat extravagant clainws 
hasia of the settlement and the final uward of ; made hy the National Government u the 
the court, These rules are ax follows: title of “consequential damages.” Ax a final 
“A neutral Government [under such cir- | and complete settlement of the s-calted “Ala. 
cumstances an existed at the time of the ! bama Claims,” « sum in gros of fifteen million 
American Civil War] is bound— five hundred thousand dollars was awarded to 
“1. To use due diligence to prevent the | the United States, ax full and complete com- 
fitting out, arming, or equipping within i pensation for the damages done to her com- 
jurisdiction of any vessel which it has reavon- | morce and nationality by the English-built, 
able ground to believe is intended to cruive or ‘ English-equipped, and Enyghsh-mauned priva- 
carry on war against a power with which it — teers of the Southern Confederacy. 
[the neutral government] is at peace; and ; Returning from this anticipation of ts 
ulso to use like diligence to prevent the | that were to come aw the legitimate fruits of 
departure from ite jurisdiction of any vessel British sowmg, we note the continued sau- 
intended to cruixe or carry on war as above, - mosity of the Englixh-ruling classes towards 
such vessel having been specially adapted in our National Government to the very close of 
whole or in part within auch jurisdiction to the war. With the exception of Bright and 
warlike uses. : Forster and a few others, such as the Duke of 
“2, Not to permit or suffer either bellig- Argyll, all the public men of England re- 
erent to make use of its ports or waters as the « mained wedded to their idols. The newspaper 
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press of the kingdom seemed to be given over 
to a delusion that it might believe a lie. The ‘ 


stream of misrepresentation with regard to the - 


pro; of the American War continued to 
flow back full to the end. If anything could 


have equaled the completeness of the collapse - 


of the Confederacy in the early spring of 
1865, it would have been the still more utter 
collapse of public opinion in Great Britain. 


All the cherished dreams of the dominant ' 


party in politics and society suddeuly burst 
fike a bubble, and faded into viewles air. 
Great Britain awoke one day to the shocking 


realization that there was no longer anywhere | 
in the world her darling Southern Confederacy, | 


but only the American Union, ove and in- 
dissoluble. It may well be hoped that the 


Jeseon was sufficient, and that the arrogance, - 


selfighness, and unconrcionable self-esteem which 
had conspired to throw the kingdom and the 
English people into a vicious attitude and 
malign relation with the largest political 
division of the English-speaking race, and to 
pour the embers of heart-burning and distrust 
into many millions of patriotic breasts on this 
side of the Atlantic, have been forever ex- 
tinguished in the heart of the British Nation. 

The Palmerston Ministry survived until 
after the close of the Civil War. Though the 
difficulties of the Government of Greut Britain 
were the most serious, they were not by auy 
means the only foreign embarrassments with 


which the Cabinet of Pulmerston had in those | 


daya to contend. In 1863 the Dunish com- 
plication with Germany relative to the Prov- 
inces of Schleswig and Holsteiu led to hostil- 
ities and the clamor of arms. Denmark, as 
we shall hereafter see, was hard pressed by 
her more powerful neighbors, The project of 


severing the diaputed Provinces trum the | 


Danish crown struck coldly on the conscious 
ness of Great Britain. The integrity of 
Denmark had been guaranteed by the Congress 


of Vienna, to which hoth England and France | 


were parties. Consistency seemed to require 
that Great Britain should now prevent Austria 
and Prussia from breaking the balance of 
power. The Prince of Wales had but just 
married the Princess Alexandra, daughter of 
the King of Denmark, thus presenting her full 
of youth, beauty, and almost every charm and ' 
virtue known to womanhood, as the future 
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! Queen of Great Britain. The marriage was 
2s popular as the Princess was attractive to 
the British public. The Danish Government 
believed that dependence might be placed on 
Great Britain as a buttress of support in the 
war with Germany. The British Ministry 
took up the caure of the Danes, and waa ready 
to declare war; but in so doing, the codperation 
of France was a necessary condition of success. 
Lord Ruseell accordingly became a suitor to 
Napoleon III. to join him in the work of 
: maintaining, by arma, the integrity of the 
~ Danish dominions. But what was the surprise 
of the English Ministry when the Emperor of 
France coldly refused the overture! Great 
Britain suddenly found herself in the humil- 
iating, not to aay ridiculous, attitude of a 
rejected suitor. The Danes were, out af the 
{ necessity of the situation, left to fight their 
own battle, and the English Cabinet was left 
| to face the narcasma of Disraeli, and the 
{ attacks of the whole Conservative party in 
| and out of Parliament. 
! It was in this emergency that Lord Pal- 
\ merston fought and gained his Inst battle in 
the British House of Commons. On the 4th 
| of July, 1864, Disraeli challenged the very 
| existence of the Ministry by introducing a 
{ resolution to the effect that the Queen’s Gov- 
ernment had failed to maintain the policy of 
upholding the integrity and independence of 
| Denmark, had lowered the just influence 
| of England in the capitals of Europe, and had 
therehy diminished the securities for peace. 
| On these propositions the adroit author of 
! them made a pewerful and effective speech, 
i and it appeared for the time that the Govern- 
| ment would be beaten. There could, indeed, 
be little donbt that the arraignment of the 
| Ministry by Disraeli with reepect to the 
mismanagement of the Danish question was a 
true bill. A considerable fraction of the more 
advanced Liberals had long been dissatisfied 
; With Palmerston and his whole foreign policy. 
| It appeared for the nonce that the veteran 
| statesman, whose memory of great things 
| reached back to Austerlitz, was about to he 
| humiliated in the last year of his life. It is 
| probable that such would have been the 
| result if the issue had been fought out on the 
Tine proposed by the leader of the Opposition. 
i Bat in the emergency, an amendment was 
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proposed by Kinglake, by which the question 
was carefully transferred to the safer ground - 
of a general approval or disapproval by the 
House of the Palmerston Government. This 
gave opportunity for the aged Prime Minister 
to defend himself and his measures in the last 
speech which he was ever to make in Parlia- 
ment, He was already eighty years of age; 
but his genius, as the event soon proved, had : 
not yet taken flight. He spoke for a long * 
time with his usual cogency, taking advantage, 
with all his old-time skill, of the peculiar con- 
ditions and temper of the House. His infiu- 
ence prevailed. 


“ Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be ran, 
Along Morea’s hills, the setting sun.” 


The proposition of Kinglake in support of 
the Ministry was adopted by a clear majority, 
but. it was the Inst day of the glory of 
Endymion. During the session of 1865 it 
was perceived hy all that Palmerston’s career 
was at an end. He began t totter with 
feebleness, and became almost blind. He was 
still able on his eightieth birthday to ride on 
horseback to the Hilsea fortifications, and make 
8 personal inspection of the works. At an ear- 
lier periad in the same year he had ridden 
from Piccadilly to Harrow, a distance of 
twelve miles, in a single hour—a feat which 
may well émphasize not only the extraordinary 
vigor of the man, but also testify to the un- 
conquerable force and longevity of the English 
race at its best estate. From his lest Parlia- 
mentary contest, Palmerston retired to his 
residence, called Brocket Hall, where, after a 
short illness, he expired on the 1&th of Octo- 
ber, 1865. 

Before finally diemiasing this period of 
English history, covering the relations of the 
Kingdom with the United States during the 
Civil War, we should not fail to notice the 
domestic cloud which, in the meantime, had 
settled darkly over the Royal Palace. After 
a wedded life of unclouded serenity through a { 
span of twenty-one years, the Queen was now | 
fated to enter the shadows of perpetual widow- | 

| 
1 





hood. Before speaking in particular of the 
death of the Prince Consort, we may properly : 
refer, with praise, to the fact that, in the 
midst of the storm and passion of the times, 
when it seemed that all England was in a roar * 





OM 


of delight over the supposed collapec of’ the 
American Union, Prince Albert bad the 
wisdom and generosity to maintain, by. voice 
and action, bis well-known friendliness to the 
United States. At the it was not 
known in our country how steady ail valuable 
8 friend we had det in the death of the 
Queens hushand. A fte nts have set the 
matter right. and the memory of the Prince 

‘onvort will long be green on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The pare domesticity of the Royal Fa: 
during the life of the Pri 
emphasized. Viewed y 
apect to the perpet 
the muarringe had 
only to eatidy but well clate the friends 
the Houre of Saxe-Coburg-Ciotha, No t 
than nine children, strong, vigorous sone und 
daughters, all of whom yrew without aceident 
or distress to manhood and wonmnhoodl, were 
born of the fortunate marriage. eldest. 
of these waa the Princess Victoria, born in 
1840, wedded at the age of eighteen to the 
Crown Prince of Prawn, more revently Ger- 
man Empress nud widew of Frederick TL. 
The seeond was a von, Albert: Edward, Prince 
of Wales, born in J&40, te whom, in (863, was 
given in marriage the Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark. In our own day he still stands, an 
from his birth, heir expectant to che crown of 
England. T! 
born in 1443, and married in 
Louis of Home-Darnstilt. 
Alfred, born in 1844, Duke 
1866, to whom was married, in 1474, the Ginind 
Duchess Maria, daughter af Alexander Hl. of 
Russia. The Princess Helena wae horn in 
1846, and wax married, in 1466, 10 TP J 
Christian of Sehleswig-Holstein. The fourth 
daughter, Louie, was born in 1844, ant was 
wedded, in 1471, to the Marquis of Lorne. 
The third son, Arthur, was born in 1450, aud 
Leopold, the fourth son, in 1453. Beatrice, 
the last heir of the Honse, was bern in 1457. 
The younger, a» well as the eller Pri and 
Princesses, have heen distributed in marriage 
among the oldest Houses of Europe; and if 
the England of the present day haa found 
some reason to he yuerulous about the heavy 
pensions which have had to be settled on the 
multiplied aut multiplying descendants of 
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Prince Albert, she has, on the other hand, 
under her own theory of human government, 
great cause to vejoice at the fact that the ; 
extinction of the reigning dynasty, or any | 
serious trouble with respect to the descent of | 
the Crown, seems to be either wholly im- 
pomible or a great way off. 


i 
Prince Albert the Consort. promised » Jong | 


| side. 
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however, the great bell of St. Paul's began to 
toll, and with the morning light it was 
published from Windsor Castle that the 
Prince Consort was dead. He had expired 
having the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Princessea Alice and Helena by his bed- 
The event served to bring his high 
character and blameless life into strong relief, 

_asutaeeemeeg Sndintoastill bulder 





pose eS 











|} contrast with the 
: dark baekground 
| which had been 
{| painted socially and 
morally by the pre- 
| ceding kings and 
princes of the House 
of Hanover-Brune- 
wick. To the Queen 
| herself, the death 
of her husband was 
an immedicable 
wound. Sheentered 
with sorrowful se- 
renity that career 
of grand widowhood 
which haa now 
lengthened out to 
nearly thirty years, 
during which her 
chief domestic con- 
solation hits heen in 
the grent family of 
{ eons and daughters, 
i at whose head she 
i etilleiteinthedignity 
| ofroyal motherhood. 
! The death of 
Lord Palmerston 
} was not the end of 
| the Liberal Govern- 
| ment. A modifica- 












































VINER OF WALES. 


life. While he could not be called a very 
robust or vigorous man, he, nevertheless, bore 
good health, and was of strictly temperate 
habits, In the first days of December, 1861, 
he contracted cold, and was thrown into a 
fever. At first little attention was paid to his 
ailment; then it was known that he was seri- 
oudly, though it was not thought dangerously, 
il. On the night of the 14th of December, 


tion was, of course, 
necessary in the Min- 
istry, and it was expected by the public that 
the Cabinet would be entirely reconstructed. 
The Queen named Lord John Russell as Prime 
Minister; and that statesman, now eeventy- 
three years of age, assumed the direction of 
Government. The only other change made 
in the Ministry was the calling of Lord Clar- 
endon to occupy the place made vacant by 
Lord Ruseell in the Secretaryship of Foreign 
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Affaire, The leadership of the House of ; for themselves a kind of property right which 
Commons still devolved on Gladstoue. The - it ie ditfivult te define. At length the industry 
general effect of these changes waz alight; but : of the Blacks brought the Inuds again into 
the student of Parliamentary history could uet ; cultivation, and therehy reatored their valuo. 
fail to discern in the vigna of the times an Whereupon, the original awners oF 
approaching, perhaps imminent, Mini-terial tives came forward to reelaim th 
revolution. estates, which the negroes had oceupied and 

For the time beiag improved. In under to dispar the Intter, a 
te rte tbat em 


















however, public atten- 
wm the evulution of 
home politics to the serious, calamitous, dix 
graceful condition of affaires in Jamaica. Just 
two days after the death of Lord Pulmerston, 
Governor Edward John Eyre, of that Island, 
reported to the Colonial Secretary the out- 
break of an alarining insurrection of the negro { negro insurrection of 1865, 
population under his government. It were, The revolt began ou the 
perhaps, a thankless task to undertake, iu | ata place called Morin Ba: 
this connection, a thoruugh eualysis of the , eaxternmost part of the Tah mre hind 
antecedents, causes, und conditions of thix | been at this town wome pre hanes, 
revolt. Perhaps we may best sum up the | and Governor Eyre now sent thither a squad 
whole by saying that the insurrection had ite | of troops to aid the authorities in the arrest of 








j by eviction, with alii of ite aggravating cir 
cumstances and injustice, that led tu the 






if Oetaber, 
cin the south. 









roota in the institution of slavery, and that | the offenders, On the 11th of the month the 
ita immediate cause wan the injustice and | magistrates held a mecting in the Court-hause 
tyrannous conduct of the British (iovern- | Square of Morant Bay, where they were pro- 
ment in the Island. We have alrealy ex- | tected by a mall hely of velunteer waldiers, 
plained that, with the abolition of slavery, a | While the proceedings were under way, the 
state of affuira had eupervened in Jamaica | Court-house was attacked by a Inne force of 
very similar to that with which the Govern- | rioting negroes armed with bludgeons and 
ment of the United States was for many years | corn-knives, and eighteen persons, including 
embarrassed after the downfall of the Confed- | the principal officer of the county, were killed. 
eracy. The lands of the Island had been held, | Meunwhile, the troopa sent by the Governor 
under the ancient régime, in large tracts hy | approached, and the rinters dixpenwd in all 
white landlords, who cultivated their estates { directions. No further effort at resistance wos 
by means of slave labor. In course of time, { made or thought of by the negroes, who were 
much of the land was deteriorated in fertility | doubtless duzed at their own succes, The 
and value. Parts of the estates were thrown | whole country, however, wis at oner declared 
out to the commons, ceased to be cultivated, | under martial law, and the authorities, under 
and were overgrowa with thickets, direction of the Governor, proceeded ta hunt 
When slavery was abolished, the ex-slave- | down the rebeli, and to inte them before 
holders of Jamaica, who were now obliged to | courtemartial for p hinent. 
pay wages to the negroes fur their lahor, What follower is one of the most disgrace 
found it expedient to permit the Black men to j ful chapters in the colonial history of the 
occupy and cultivate for themselves, the aban- | British Empire. Such another carnival of 
doned lands just referred to. Nearly all of | inexcusable butchery was hardly ever held 
such lands were by this time encumbered with | under the auspices of any power claiming to 
delinquent taxes and quit-rents, which had | he civilize! No rebels in arma were found 
accumulated against them. The general con- | by Governor Eyre’s soldiers anywhere; but 
dition on which the negroes were permitted to | capture, hanging, flogging, and burning be- 
occupy was that they should discharge all | came the order of the day for many weoks« 
delinquencies of tax and rent that might have | together. No age, sex, or condition wax 
accrued, This was done in a great number | exempt from the cruelties and brutalities to 
of instances, and the Black men thus acquired | which the terrified negroes were subjected. 
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According to the report of a Royal Commis- | 
sion, which was presently sent out by the i 
Home Government to inquire into this reign \ 
of terror, no fewer than four hundred and 

thirty-nine persons were actually put to death 
with hardly the form or mockery of justice! 
The same report showed that six hundred 
others, many of them women, some of whom 
were about to become mothers, were cruelly, 
bloodily, mercilessly whipped with wire cats-o’- 
nine-tails, until scores of them were ready to die. 


i 
H 
H 
{ 
i 
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and the prosecutions were at once brought to 
anend. An elaborate dooument, covering the 
theory and application of martial law, waa 
prepared by Lord ChiefJustice Cockburn. 
Eyre was removed from the governorship of 
Jamaica, and was succeeded by Sir Henry 


: Btorks, A measure was at once agitated for a 


complete reformation of the government of 
the Island. In December of 1866, an act 
was passed by the Jamaican Assembly, re- 
questing the Queen to take such steps as 











TAMAICA INBURRECTION. 


It was also shown that a certain George ° 
William Gordon, a Baptist negro minister of 
good character, who had the courage to stand | 
up for his race, and to hold some sort of | 
buckler in the face of their enemies, was | 
arrested, condemned to death, and hanged, | 
with scarcely the semblance of evidence ; 
against him, and with none of the ordinary ! 
means of legal defense in his hands. 

The news of all this produced, as well it 
might, a great seusation in England. John 
Stuart Mill took up the cause of the Islanders, 


would abrogate the existing order and secure 
the benefits of a local, civil autonomy in the 
Island, similar to that which existed in the 
other colonial governments of the Empire. 
Thus was the ancient constitution under 
which, during more than two hundred years 
of abuses and wrongs, Jamaica had been mis- 
governed, overthrown and abolished. A new 


j order supervened, by which even the cow- 


posite and divergent populations of the Island 
were brought at length to a condition re- 
sembling harmony and progrees. 
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CHAPTER CXXNH. -FENIANISM AND DISESTAB- 


LISH MEN’ 


suspices that the quasi- 


Russell assumed the tark 
of Government at the 
close of 1865. There 
were in the kingdom at 
that date many elements of discouragement 
and discontent. Superficially, the prosperity 
of the year was greatly disturbed by the 
cattle plague which had spread through several 
parts of the Island, and had swept away more 
than forty thousand animals. Even this large 
losg was not the whole, Science was baftied 
in dealing with the contagion, and it war 
found necessary to prevent its further ravages 
hy killing whole herds of cattle in the ex- 
posed counties. It was a time of social and 
financial alarm, The premonitory rumors of 
the Fenian conspiracy in Ireland had reached 
the Government aud the people. Asiatic 
cholera was making its way westward, stage 
by stage, thraugh the sea-porte of the Medi- 
terranean. The foreign relations of the King- 
dom, while not positively disturbed, were 
suffering at the extremities, like the antenna 
of some huge insect thrust out far into 
hospitable regions. There were also premoni- 
tions of a financial panic—a thing particularly 
dreaded by the great commercial interests of 
the Kingdom. 
the profound discontent of the masses with 
their political condition. 
reform of the franchise, which had been post- 
poned during the whole of the Palmerston 
régime, was ever ready to assert itself. 
kvown that Gladstone, who was now the 
dominant Liberal in the Cabinet, and Bright, 
who was the master spirit out of the Cabinet, 
both seeing eye to eye on the question of a 
general reform of the suffrage, had long poat- 
poned the renewat of the attempt to reach the 
Jower classes with the ballot, and to secure a 
more equitable apportionment of the seats in 
the House of Commons. 

The season at length arrived for the work 





'T was not under favorable | 


Liberal Ministry of Lond | 


Deep down under all this was « 


The question of a | 


It was | 





te begin, At the epening af the xeaion of 
1866, the speech from the throne drew the 
attention of Parliament formally to the ex- 
j tension of the xufirage as one of the dutiva 
incumbent upon Her Majesty's Government. 
It devolved on Gladstone to lead in’ the 
contest. Accordingly. on the 12th of Mareh, 
in the year just vamed, he brought before the 





House a Ministerial Bill, in which it was 
proposed to reduce the property qualification 
on the franchise from fifty pounds ta fourteon 








pounds in the case of suffrage in the counti 
and from ten to seven pounds for the bora 
There were other clanes in’ aceon 
which the franchise, under vertain condi 
war to be extended to lodgers, to those bi 
deporsita in savings hanks, and certain other 
clases of persons. Considered asa whole, the 
; bill was very mild in ita provisions, insomuch 
; that the Radical reformers felt for it a 
measure of contempt, while the Conservatives, 
heing now in the Opposition, set themselves 
; Against the measure as a mero matter af 

polities. ft came to pass, at fengih, that ome 

of the discontented and extreme Liberals 

banded themselves together and demanded of 

Gladstone the radical and rubatantial amend. 

ment of the pending hill, The Ministry 

found iteelf between two fires. The dixaen- 
: tient Radieals were known as the Adrllinciten, 
so-called by John Bright from their malcontent 
disposition; for David had once, in the day of 
trouble, hidden in the cave of Adullam, and 
; called to him ‘every one that was in distresa, 
| cand every one that wax dinemtmirl.” ‘Tho Adul- 
jamites, though from an entirely different 
| motive, joined with Duracli and the Con 
i servatives, and when the Gladstone bill came 
' tow vote it was defeated. It only remained 

for Lord Russcll and the members of the 
- Cabinet te pnt their resignations into the 

hands of the Queen. The Liberal Ministry 

was at an end, not indeed for attempting to 
- carry « reform of the franchise throngh 
i Parliament, but because the measure which 
they proposed was so tame ar to create no 
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enthusiasm, having she name of reform without ; 


the substance. 

A new Conservative Cabinet was 
constituted, with Lord Derby for Prime Minis 
ter. While himself 4 statesman of great 
nbilities, the real leadership jell, as before, to 
Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Parliamentary struggle which now ensued was 











now : 


one of the oddest episades in the political | 


history of Great Britain. The recent Liberal 
Ministry had been pledged to a reform of the 
suffrage, aud had failed, being overwhelmed 
by the Opposition under the leadership of the 
very man who bad now, by the success of the 
Conservatives, inherited the unsolved question. 
The far-sighted Disraeli had, in fact, for many 
years hedged againet the very situation in 
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which he now found himself, He had always, 
in the Parliamentary debates, merely acted the 
part of » destructionist with the measures 
proposed by the Liberals, He had anid little 
against the reform of the suffrage as a prin- 
ciple. His attacks had been upon this meas- 
ure aud that proposed by the Liberals. His 
political expedieucy and adroituess now stoud 
_____, him well in hand. 

| The people, in 

the meautime, had 

stirred up the king- 
dom with a reform 
agitation almost un- 
equaled in extent 
and vitality. Great 
meetings were held 
everywhere, and the 
most farseeing of 
them who upheld 
the ancient order 
saw the handwrit- 
| ing on the wall. It 
was no longer to be 
doubted that the 
workingmen of 
Great Britain were 
in terrible earnest 
in the matter of gain- 
ing the right of 
suffrage. The Re 
form League became 
active as never be- 
fore. The agitators 
in London prepared 
to hold s monster 
meeting in Hyde 
Park, for the dis 
cussion of the ques- 
tion of extending 
the franchise. The 
leaders of the move- 
ment were careful 
to keep within the forms and spirit of the 
law; bul the Government, in a moment of 
folly, undertook to prevent the meeting. On 
the morning of the 23d of July, 1866, when 
the head of the column of Reformers reached 
the gates of Hyde Park, they found them 
closed. A large division of the multitude 
hereupon turned aside to Trafalgar Square, 
where the masses were addremed by John 
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Bright and other orators. 


But betore the 4 that the Gu 


clore of the day, a vast throng hud aembled . 
around the inclosures of Hyde Park, where the, 


half-intentional pressure of the crowd on the 
iron railing cansed it to gi 





+ way for a consid- 


erable diatange, and the hunimu fload poured in. § 


The people seuttered at ance by thousands 
through the park, running and shouting and 
triumphing iu a licen which otherwise did 
little harm. There were fisticuffs and broken 
heads, mutually delivered hy the police and 
the rough citizenship, hut otherwise the dem- 
onstration ended with night-fall, and London, 
on the next morning, examining her vitals, 
found every organ in its place and performing 
its usual functions. 

it was in the face of all thix that the Derby 
Minivtry must now stand or tall. In the 
emergency, 
time had arrived for n new chapter in Britixh 
politics, Hitherto, it had always been the 
principle of political action that the party in 
power should hold to its dogmas and defend 
them until overthrown by an adverse Parlia- 
mentary majority. The Conservatives and 
Liberals had always stood each to their but- 
teries unti] the guns were silenced by a veri- 
table charge and victory of the Opposition. 
In the present instance, it occurred to Disraeli 
that it would be just ax well for the Conserva- 
tives to becume reformers themselves, and 
thus gather the wind out of the Liberal flect, 
leaving it becalmed at sea. Why should x 
Conservative Ministry go out of power and 
office on such x slight technicality as polit- 
ical consistency? It appears that the age 
and time and occasion were ripe for such a 
change in the ethics and methods of British 
politics, Wherefore, Benjamin Disraeli, Con- 
servative leader of the House of Commone, 
walked boldly into the arena, and declared 
that the Derby Government would itself take 
up and promote s reform of the franchise. 

On the 5th of February, 1867, the Que 
speech from the throne, at the opening of 
Parliament, had declared to the Commons and 
Lords that their attention was about to be di- 
rected to the method of the representation of 
the English people in Parliament, and to an 
extension of the elective franchise. In accord- 
ance with this policy, which had doubtless 
been inspired by himeelf, Disraeli announced 

Vor. TV.—25. 

















it occurred to Dixrnel that the | 
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ernment would, firet by a series 
of resolutions and afterwards by a formal bill, 
undertake the measures on which England 
had det On the Hh of Febrawry 
the prelii irmish was opeued. The 
lender of the House proposed his resolutions, 
some of whieh were platitudes, athens tn 
aud still othore absurdities. Le was a husii 
Disracli was thoroiy: 
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month, when 
ite similar in 
whieh he bad « 
Y pre 









he brought 
its provis 
thrown the E 





Ore 





year. The franchise in beroughs was to be 
reduced fron ten pounds to xix pounds. ‘That 
po the counties was te be fixed ut twenty 





A great number of instances of ins 





the Bill was the sune 
that which the recent house haul refused to ae 
cept at the hauds of Gladstane. 

On this measure the debates were taken 
up anew. Many arendments were offered, to 
which, while Disrueli declared he would never 
consent, yet he consented. The atruggle aver 
the measure ax a whole continued until the 
beginning of March, when three im m of 
the Ministry, refusing tw follow Disragt fur- 
ther, resigned and went out. of office. On the 
18th of the month another surpri nel. 
ministered to the House by Disrw intro 
ducing a second Bill in place of the first, the 
provisions of which—-thut. ix, of the vow Bill— 
were #0 radical and thorough-oing an fairly to 
take the breath of both Parliament and poople. 
Nevertheless, it wax perceived that the man- 
ager understood the situation, and that the 
atermy elements around him were only the 
sport of that Machiavellian wit, for which no 
parallel can be produced in the history of 
modern times. I[t was at once perceived that 
the country was to have its way. Even the 
Radicals, or some of them, took the alarm at 
the thorough-guing character of the measure 
before the House. Jobn Bright, who had fa- 
vored the first Bill propowed as the beet which 
the spirit of the age demanded or would bear, 
set himeelf in opposition tu the second Bill on 
account of its apparently revolutionary char- 
acter. With the progress of the debates, 
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however, it became clear that the measure 
would be adopted. A few amendments were 
forced through the House, and other modifi- 
cations were made or accepted by the Ministry. 
But on the 15th of August the Bill was finally 
put on its passage, and was carried through 
the Commons by a fair majority. Disraeli 
had succeeded in his new scheme of outdoing 
the Liberals in their own chosen field of agi- 
tation and reform. 

Thus, after the lapse of about thirty years, 
another of the great principles of the People’s 
Charter was admitted into the Constitution 
of Great Britain. In accordance with the 
new Bill, all male householders in English 
boroughs who were assessed for the relief of 
the poor, and all resident lodgers who had 
been so for one year, and paying a rental of 
not Jess than ten pounds annually, were ad- 
mitted to the franchise. In the counties the 
possession of a property yielding an annual 
value of five pounds was the requisition. 
Those who occupied lands or tenements pay- 
ing @ rental of twelve pounds a year were 
enfranchised. The great principle of the Bill 
was Household Suffrage. It was not the pur- 
pose and intent of the measure that all man- 
ner of men in the bottom of society should 
be allowed to vote, but the provisions were 
such that all the English householding peas- 
antry were admitted to the suffrage. On the 
question of a redistribution and apportionment 
of the seats in the House of Commons, much 
was also accomplished. Many of the small 
boroughs hitherto represented in Parliament 
were disfranchised, and others were reduced 
in their representative capacity. At the same 
time the great and populous municipalities, 
such as Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Leeds, received additional representation 
according to their increased importauce in the 
Kingdom. The University of London was 
granted a member in the House of Com- 
mons. The principle of minority representa- 
tion was established to’ thie extent, that in 
every borough entitled to three members of 
Porliament, the elector should vote for two 
candidates only, the effect of which was to se- 
eure the third candidate for the minority. 
In London, which by the provisions of the 
Act was entitled to four members in the 


House, each elector might vote for three, = 
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| which would leave in this instance the fourth 
member for the minority. 

It only remains to note the extension of the 
Reform Bill, in the following year, to the 
electoral methods of Scotland and Ireland. In 
the former country, the measure adopted was 
essentially identica] with that of England, with 
the exception of the clause relating to the 
amesament for the poor, which waa omitted. 
The Scotch apportionment of members in the 
House of Commons was also amended by an 
increase of representation. In Ireland, simi- 
lar provisions were made aa to the qualifica- 
tions for the suffrage, but no improvement was 
attempted with respect to the representation 
in Parliament. It was thus, after a struggle 
which had extended through a whole genera- 
tion, that the principles of popular liberty, ex- 
premed in = broader and freer exercise of the 
right of suffrage, were at last accepted as a 
necessity by the political parties, and were in- 
terwoven with the constitutional fabric of 
Great Britain. Nor wil] the thoughtful reader 
fail to obeerve with interest and instraction 
that new political expediency, devoid doubt- 
leas of the moral quality, but highly suc- 
cessful in application, whereby the genius and 
craft of Disraeli were enabled to compel the 
British Conservatives of 1867 into the service 
of the greatest and most salutary civil reform 
of the age and country. 

‘We are now at the threahold of another of 
those remarkable chapters which record the 
struggles of the Irish people againat the polit- 
ical authority and social domination of Great 
Britain. No extended narrative, or even re- 
capitulation, can here he undertaken of the 
numberless political conspiracies, secret organ- 
izations, and widely extended plots whereby 
the Celtic population of Ireland have time and 
again striven to free themselves from the 
thralldom which they profesa to be galled 
withal. The origin of such movements is to 
be found deep down in the ineradicable 
prejudices of race and religion. Perhaps the 
prejudice of race alone might be overcome; 

| Perbaps the prejudice of religion alone might 
be obviated; but the prejudice of race and 
religion has thus far constituted an insurmount- 
, able barrier to the affiliation and unity of the 
Irish and English peoples. 

As early az 1858 the first rumors of the 
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existence of the Fenian societies were whis- 
pered in Great Britain and America. The 


Fenian Brotherhood may be defined as a | 


secret politico-military organization besed on 
the fundamental motive uf the independence 


of Ireland. The tradition of such an order is { 
as old as Ireland itself. The uame Fenian ws ' 


given in the Ballads of the Irish Fili, or Bards, 
as the name of certain miltary clans which 
fought for the native kings of the Island, long 
before the beginnings of suthentic history. 
‘There is a period in the primitive develop- 
ment of the Irish race which may properly be 
called the Fenian Period, when the native 
sovereigns of the race, surrounded by their 
clans, battled for independence of each other 
or supremacy in Ireland. Out of these ancient 
traditions the Celts have always been eager to 
gather inspiration in their endless contests 
with the Saxons. — 

It was a happy conceit which led the dis- 
contented of 1857 to choose for their new 
political association the ancient name of 
Fexrax Brotaernoop. We must remember 
that, for more than ten years, the population 
of Ireland had been escaping in shoals to the 
American coasts. The exiles of Erin in the 
United States entered quickly and with en- 
thusisam into their new relations as citizens 
of the “Republic; but they did not cease to 
turn with longing eyes to the green Mother 
Island across the Atlantic. To the restless 
Irishmen of the American cities, their new 
situation seemed to provoke some effort in 
behalf of the Old Country. At length, in 
1847, in the city of New York, the Fenian 
Brotherhood was founded by Michael Doheny, 
John O’Mahoney, and Michael Corcoran, after- 
wards a Brigadier-General in the Union Army. 
The head-quarters of the society was in Union 
Square, At this time an order of like 
character existed in Ireland under the name 
of the Phosnix Society. Its founder was James 
Stephens, who, in 1858, came to America; and 
the two societies were merged into one, under 
the presidency of O'Mahoney. Correspond- 
ence between the Irish and American Brother- 
hoods was at once greatly extended. It 
became the order of the day to raise funds in 
America for the support of the Irish cause. 
The leading spirits from this time until the 
outbreak of the Civil War in the United 
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States, were O'Mahoney and Stephens, who 
went back and forth between Old Ireland aud 
; New Ireland, establishing new chapters of the 
| Brotherhood, and rapidly extending its influ- 
; ence, not only in the Mother Island, but 
{ throughout the United States and even into 
! British America. 
} At this juncture of sffairs, the secession of 
| the Southern Statex occurred. The side of 
i the American Republic, so to speak, was torn 
| out by the Confederate leaders, and the gleam 
of bayonets was seen everywhere in the North 
and the South as the marshaling liues of blue 
and gray soldiers swept into the field of 
battle. When the armies were organized, it 
could but be observed that the regiments, 
especially those from the great cities, had in 
them a large percentage of Irish suldier In 
the Confederate ranks the eager Celtic coun- 
tenance was seen in every line, though the 
numbers were not so great as in the armies of 
the Union. It was evident that, for the time, 
the Fenian enthusiasm had found vent in the 
unfortunate war for and against the Union of 
the Btates, 

If we look closely into the heart of the 
question, we shall find the lerge Irish con- 
tingent in the Union army cherishing a necret 
or half-revealed hope aud expectancy that, in 
the course of the conflict, Great Britain would 
20 conduct herself as to bring on an Anglo- 
American war. We have seen how fatally 
near was that hope to a realization. The 
Irish-Americans who fought for the Union, 
and even those who fought against it, per 

ceived that a war between the United States 
and England meant, in all probability, the 
| revolt and independence of Ireland. We may 
| well suppose that when the affair of the Trent 
; Was amicabiy settled, there was a certain 
| heart-sinking in the breasts of thousands of 
| Irish-American soldiers—a feeling of disap- 
Pointment that they had thus been deprived 
of the opportunity of marching, under the 
Stars and Stripes, against a British army in 
Canada. 

Canada? Aye, that was, indeed, the region 
to which the Fenian gaze was now directed. 
The Civil War in the United States ended 

| With the complete restoration of the Union. 
| Fenianiam sprang up anew. Far and wide 
the Brotherhood extended ite divisions, In 
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almost every considerable American town, 
there was a Fenian lodge and muater-hall. 
Great sums of money were transmitted to 
Ireland, and in March of 1867 a general 
rising of the Irish people was planned and 
awaited. The scheme contemplated an Irish 
insurrection against which the British author- 
ities would, of course, at once proceed with 
vigor and snimosity. Hereupou, the vast 
army of Fenians in the United States would 
arise in its might, and precipitate itself on 
Canada. The pressure on Ireland by the 
British soldiers was to be counteracted by a 
still greater pressure in Canada by the Ameri- 
can-Fenian army. In fact, the movement 
began to look exceedingly portentous. It 
ean not be claimed that the politico-military 
plan adopted by the Fenians was irrational or 
even impracticable. Doubtless it would, in 
any event, have ended, finally, in failure; but 
it would have been at such exceasive cost and 
distress to Great Britain as to have led, in all 
probability, to a great change in the civil 
administration of Ireland, or, pomibly, to the 
independence of the country. The trouble 
and weakness of the whole movement lay in 
that fatal want of practical ability, in that 
overzeal and absence of prudent foresight, 
which have marked all similar enterprises 
undertaken by the Celtic race. There is un- 
doubtedly in this respect an ethnic weakness 
in the Irish people, for which it is difficult to 
account on any other ground than that of a 
race-inaptitude for the management and con- 
duct of large affairs. 

1n the crisis under consideration, the pro- 
posed rising in Ireland ended in mere agita- 
tion, dust, and emoke. It has been noted by 
critics friendly to the Irish cause at this 
juncture, that the first days of March, 1867, 
were marked in Ireland by an unprecedented 
fall of snow, obstructing all the roads, filling 
the fields fencedeep with impasable smow- 
beds, packing the mountain gorges and 
coverts of the peasantry to such an extent 
that for nearly two weeks, including the date 
appointed for the insurrection, all formidable 
gatherings and musterings of the Fenians were 
made imposible. Only in a few places in the 
counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, 
and Looth, did any actual rising take place. 
‘The insurrections were local, feeble, easily 
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suppressed by the police. For the rest, the 
insurgents were quickly scattered, and ther 
Jeaders arrested and brought to trial. One of 
the most prominent of these was Colonel T. F. 
Burke, who, from being a valued Confederate 
soldier, had gone back to Ireland and England 
to be one of the leaders of the expected revolt. 
On the 23d of November he was arrested, 
along with another Fenian Captain named 
Casey, and the two were lodged in the Clerk- 
enwell prison. Shortly afterwards a barrel 
of powder was exploded against the outer 
wall, producing a shock as if of an carth- 
quake. Six persona were killed; eleven others 
were mortally wounded, and about a hundred 
and twenty others received injuries of greater 
or Jess severity. Five men and one woman 
were arrested for the crime. The woman and 
one of the men were soon released for want of 
evidence against them. Three of the other 
men were tried and acquitted; but the fifth 
was condemned and executed in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts made in his behalf. 
Colonel Burke was himself condemned to 
death ; but a public meeting was held in St. 
James's Hall, London, and a powerful and 
convincing speech was delivered to the multi- 
tude by John Stuart Mill, who pleaded elo- 
quently for clemency to the prisoner. The 
evidence against Burke hed never been con- 
clusive as to the commission of any crime, 
and the sentence of death was not carried into 
execution. 

in a short time another startling event 
occurred, being the successful attempt of a 
band of Fenians in Manchester to rescue two 
prisoners, who were iv a van, in charge of 
the police, on the way to jail. The van was 
stopped in the street in open day. One of 
the Fenians, in the attempt to shoot the lock 
off of the door, had the misfortune to kill » 
police officer who was inside. The doors were 
then opened, and the two prisoners, named 
Kelly and Deasy, making their escape, were 
seen no more. Of this offense against the 
law, five of the Fenians were found guilty, 
and were condemned to die. It was at length 
discovered that one of the condemned men 
had had absolutely nothing to do with either 
the plot or the crime. One other of the con- 
victs also escaped the death penalty; but the 
remaining three, Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien, 
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were executed. All of them went to their + 
death like heroes. The news of the execu- 
tions was carried to the countries on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and the Feniuns were 
more than ever enraged agaiuet the English - 
Government. 
In the meantime, the Fenian cause in ! 
America had run its course. In the firt j 
place, a quarrel broke out in the Brotherhood, | 
and two separate soicties were formed, pro- 
fesaing the aame general objects and principles, 
but at enmity with each other. From tha 
time forth the plans of the Amencan Fenmns 
went always from worse to worse. One of the 
fuvorite echemes of the order was the invasion 
of Canada. This part of the programme was | 
uow favored by one wing of the Fenians and | 
disapproved by the other. At length the for- 
mer party went ahead on the line of its awn 
purpose, and threw forward a body of armed 
men to the Niagara River. Ou the night of 
May 31, 1866, that stream was croseed, and 
Fort Erie waa occupied by the invaders. The 
Canadian volunteers who came agninst them 
were defeated and dispersed. It appeared for 
the moment that the war had actually begun; 
but at this juncture the Government ot the 
United States came to the front, forbade any 
further exodus of the Fenians, and arrested 
the leaders of the movement on the American 
frontier. By this time the Canadian authori- 
ties had rallied nnd sent forward a body of 
troops. The Fenians on the Canadian sie 
‘Were overpowered, and many of them, under 
sentences of courte-martial, were shot. Some 
by retreating, succeeded in recroming the 
‘Niagara, and saved themselves hy flight into 
the interior. By the close of the year 1868 
the excitement had subsided; and though the 
Brotherhood was maintained for a considerable 
period afterwards, the motif of the enterprise 
was gone, and the word Fenian Jost its terrors, 
not only in America, but also in Great Britain. 
Coincidently with this race diaturbance oc- ; 
curred in England the first serious break of 
civil society with the Trapves-Uniosa. It 
‘were difficult to point out the beginning of - 
such amociations in Europe. It is certain 
that the attempt would carry us far back inte « 
medisval times, aad perhaps to the classical 
ages. The generri cause of Trades Unioniem, 
however, is not fac to seek. It might almost 
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be said that the fact ix concomitant with prop- 
erty iteelf. Certain it is that the appearance 
of TradesUnious ix a perfectly natural phe- 
nomenon i all those Mtries whose peaple 
are aufficiently advaneed to have a division of 
values. It is 
equally certain that the appearance and de- 
velopment of un m bave ever been the 
signal for the alarm and relentless oppoation 
af the xo-called upper claswex of suviety. ‘The 
Trades-Union thax been, from the hour of ite 
birth, the be noby of capital and capitalists, 
In England the guilds of trade have had a pe- 
culiarly stormy enreer. The whule feudwt 
system, dominant in the novia] cons 
stitution of Grent Britain, hax from the first 
vet itself with relentles« animosity aainst the 
very existence of Labor Unions. 

Viewed from the side of the laborer, such 
organizations appear to be not only natural, 
but inevitable. The faborer, at a certain 
stage of hie evolution, markx the example 
whieh capital has already vet bim, in the 
organization of those who purchave aud employ 
idastry. In every country the employer’ 
Union have forerun by a comedernhle date 
the Unions of the workmy clawes Ht te 
indeed a peculiar sort of economic logie which 
concedes to the employer the right and privi- 
lege of combining with his follow in order to pro- 
duce results against the natural laws of trade, 
the arti- 
san to enter into a like comly n with his 
fellow-workmen to securc himself against the 
ions above him. 

The English TradewUnioun had their first 
formidable apparition in the great manufactur. 
ing towns. It was in Sheffield, Manchester, and 
Birmingham that the presence ot trade com- 
binations began, at the epoch which we are now 
considering, to nianifest themselves in a man- 
ner well calculated to alarm the existing 
order. As early ax 1455, certain secret acts 
of violence of a peculiar character began to 
be known and rumored through the kingdom, 
The character of the thingy done pointed to 
the Trades-Unions as their origin. A charge 


































: of powder would be fired with a fuse by night 


against the house of some laborer who had 


; Opposed the principles* or practices of the 


Union with which he was allied by his call- 
ing. The family of a workman would be ter- 
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rorized by some kind of foray or attack, 
designed to frighten the offending household 
out of the community. Sometimes the work- 
man himself was beaten; sometimes his tools 
were broken up and destroyed. The phenom- 
ena were, in short, precisely such as have 
more recently become familiar in every 
American city where labor organizations exist, 
and where striking has been adopted as the 
method of obtaining redress of grievances. 
The outrages against life and property 
referred to above began in Sheffield, but the 
same facts soun afterwards appeared in Man- 
chester and other manufacturing cities. In 
1867 an investigation was begun under the 
auspices of a Parliamentary Commission, and 
many scandalous practices were brought to 
light as a part of the method of the Trades- 
Unionists. But the inquisition had not pro- 
ceeded far until it was demonstrated that the 
practices in question had been provoked by 
the longstanding abuses of society. The 
reader of today may well be surprised to 
know that Jess than a quarter of a century ago, 
within the distinct memory of men not yet 
beyond the middle stage of life, all such 
organizations as Labor Unions were absolutely 
outlawed in Great Britain. The statutes of 
the realm not only did not recognize the right 
of such associations to be formed and to exist 
under protection of the laws, but actually for- 
bade all such associations as unlawful, per- 
nicious, dangerous to the peace of society. 
Not only this, but the whole dominant public 
opinion of England held the same ground and 
taught the same principles, There was not an 
influential public journal, not a respectable 
pulpit, not « judicial tribunal, in the Kingdom 
of Great Britain wherein any other principle 
than that of absolute prescription of Trades 
Unionism was either declared or tolerated. 
Nevertheless, the Unions did exist. They 
were 4 natural growth—just as they have been 
in America—of the existing industrial con- 
ditions. But their being a natural product 
of the established order did not prevent the 
ruling classes of society from the attempt to 
put them down both by suasion and by force. § 
‘We may not here ‘enter upon the history - 
of the struggle whifh ensued. It extended ; 
from 1667 to 1875, the agitation broadening 
and deepening until public opinion was gradu- 
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ally shaken into a better frame. Parliament 
was obliged to abandon the old proscriptive 
theory, and to frame new statutes in which 
the rights of workingmen were acknowledged 
fally, and fortified by law. The new statutes 
were, as usual in English Jegislation, of a very 
moderate and conservative character. Organ- 
ized society conceded just so much to the 
individual, just so much to the masses, as was 
necessary to the ends of peace—nothing more. 
The principles of the new laws were, first of 
all, the recognition of the absolute equality of 
eontract on the part of workmen and their 
employers. Should there be an infraction of 
this principle on the part of either, the other 
might proceed against him by legal process 
for the recovery of damages. The rule of 
imprisonment for the mere violation of in- 
dustrial principles was abrogated ; a workman 
might no longer be imprisoned except for the 
actual commission of crime. At the same 
time, the rights of general society were strictly 
guarded. Those who were employed, for in- 
stance, in the service of the municipality, as 
in the management of the watersupply or 
gas-eupply of a city, might not, with impunity, 
break their contract to do service to the hurt 
of the people at large. The new rules were 
in some respects severe, or at least just, ax it 
respected employers. The latter were no 
longer autocrats. They might no longer, at 
the suggestion of caprice or anger, violate the 
agreements which they had made with work- 
men—no longer use them and abuse them at 
their will. 

Another important principle, as it respected 
the Trader-Unions, was established by the 
legislation of 1875. The rule of striking 
against the reduction of wages, or for other 
hardship, was frankly and fully conceded ; but 
the right of strikers to go beyond their own 
act to interfere with other workmen, to forbid 
the prosecution of the entorprise which they 
had abandoned, to break, destroy, and perse- 
cute, a8 a means of bringing omployors to 5 
settlement, was denied: and intordicted. On 
the whole, the legislation of the period marked 
an important stage in that industrial evolution 
through which all civilized people are now 
passing, in the course of which, ere the work 
be fully done, the wage-system of labor 
iteelf must either be radically modified, or else 
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give place in toto to that cvdperative system 
of industry which appears to be the destiny 
of the times to come. 

We may here turn briefly from the hume 
history of England to notice another foreign 
war in which she was engaged, Our attention 
in this instance is directed to Abyssinia, and 
to the career of King Theodore III, Emperor, 
or Negus, of that country. 
another of those remarkable episodes in which 
the foreign relations of Great Britain in the 
present century so mach abound, 


The story is 
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At all this, Theodore, in 
the true lover's mood, became greatly angered. 
He could not conceive why it was that the 
Queen of Engtand should nat desire hia de- 
votion; aud if even a partial concept of the 
difference betwen him aud the Queen-—between 
his people and hers—did enter his conscious 
nese, it only to aggravate the evil. 

This King Theodore had his capital in the 
city of Magdala, a natural stronghold, situated 








‘aboot two hundred miles from the Gulf of 


In the firet - 


place, it must be remembered that Abyesinia ; 


is « Christian rather than a Mohammedan 
State, and that the people are thus, on the 
side of their religious sympathies, allied some- 
what with the peoples of the West. In the 
next place, it should be remarked that, on the 
ethnic side, the Abyrsinians are out of union 
with the Nigritian races, and even with the 
Arabs. The race descent in rather Hamitic 
than otherwise, and the development of the 
country, civil and political, has throughout 
been, to a certain degree, anomalous. 

The Government is monarchical. King 
Theodore, nearly fifty years of age at the time 
of which we speak, had himself obtained the 
throne by usurpation. His character might 
well remind us of sume of the great historical 
personages of antiquity. He is represented ax 
having had much of the native talent and all 
of the eccentricity and barbaric passion of 
Peter the Great. Theoilore was, however, by 
no means a barbarian. He had lofty purposes 
and great ambitions. His generosity, when 
his anger was not kindled, knew no bounds, 
He had, in some measure, the ken of a states- 
man. He would have been glad to enter into 
relations—civil, political, and marital—with 
the Western peoples. At one period in his 
career he strove, with much anxiety, to open 
a personal correspondence with no les a 
personage than Her Maujesty, the Queen of 
England. He would be her lover, and would 
lead Victoria from her weeds of widowhoud to 





the splendors of Oriental nuptials, the richness | 


of Oriental apparel, the gorgeousness of an 
Oriental crown. It does not appear that the 
serious Queen of Great Britain was greatly 


j Massowab to take the vacant courulship. 


Aden, latitude 11° 22' N., and longitude 
39° 25° KE. Here was reared by nature a vast 
Banaitie plateau to the level of nine thousand 
one Landred and ten feet above the wa. On 
this plateau a second elevation rises about one 
thowand feet; and on this, with precipitous 
vides all around, was built the Abysinian cap- 
ital, a place which Crear m 
deseribed ax *‘ fortified by the nature of the 
ground.” Theodore was a man of 1 
aobitiun. He bad a treasury and an army, 
the latter composed of nearly a hundred and 
fifly thousand men of war. ‘The wa-port of 
Magdalo ix the idland and town of Maxsowah, 
in the Red Sea, a short distance from the 
African cout. It was in thie idand that the 
agents and representatives of the Britixh Gov- 
erument first made the acquaintance of King 
Theetore, first beeane faniliar with hin meth 
ods and principles of Government. 

The king, at the beginning, conceived a 
great liking fur the few inh officers who 





















came to his shore. This wax particularly 
true of the British Consul Plowden, who, from 
Massowah, had given material aid and counsel 
to Theodore in the matter of putting down an 
insurrection. 


Plowden joined the king in 
ds was unfortuuately killed by 
p insurgents. The character of 
the monarch was well illustrated in what en- 
sued. When the rebellion was suppressed, he 
deliberately ordered the execution of re 
than a hundred rebels, as a sort of sacrifice to 
the memory of his friend, the Consul. Sven 
afterwards Caplain Cameron was sent out te 
He 








; adopted the opposite policy from that of his 


| Predecessor, and would have little to do with 


moved by the worship of her African adorer. | the king of Abyssinia. <The latter had already 


It is even doubtful whether his mimives ever 
reached the steady eyes of the Royal mistress 


become jealous and suspicious of England and 
of all Englishmen. The Queen would not 
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answer his love-letters, and he resented the - 


ingult. The suspicion of Theodore grew hot ' 


against Captain Cameron, and presently, in 
au hour of inadvertent wrath, he ordered the 
arrest of all the British within his reach. 
Cameron himself was taken; and the news 


flew to England that British subjects had heen 


thrown into Abyasinian prisons under the ca- 
pricious rage of an African despot. 

At firet an effort wax made to open ne 
gotiations with Theodore, with a 
securing the liberation of the captives. It 
was a delicate work, for the fear was constautly 
present that the prisoners might suffer a 
wholesale slaughter by the king’s order. An 
‘embassy was constituted of Mr. Rassam, 
British representative at Aden, Lieutenant 
Prideaux, and Dr. Blaue, who, making their 
way to Magdala, vpened negotiations with the 
king, only to be seized in turn and added to 
the other prisoners. It was perceived that a 
military invasion for the liberation of the 
captives was the only remedy. In such an 
emergency Great Britain never hesitates. 
The Cromwellian rule of action was that 
every Englishman shall be protected if it re- 
quires every other Englishman to do it. The 
Government of Lord Rumell immediately 
sent despatches to Sir Robert Napier, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British army in Bom- 
bay, to transfer his forces to the Abyssinian 
coast, and bring Theodore to his knees. The 
expedition landed at Mutkutto, on Annesley 
Bay, in the autumn of 1867, aud the advance 
was thrown forward under command of Colonel 
Merewether. The English General adopted 
the plan of making friends with the Abyssinian 
chieftains, and many of them, tired of the 
deapotism of Theodore, made common cause 
with the British. 

The expedition into the interior, however, 
was one of great hazard. The advance 
proper began in January of 1868; but it waa 
not until April that a force of three thousand 
men debouched into the plateau before Mag- 
dala. Meanwhile, the native monarch had 
displayed great skill and courage. Though a 


large part of his army had broken away hy | 


mutiny, he defended himself with a courage 
and heroism worthy of success. On the 10th 
of April a pitched battle was fought, the 
Abysinians coming on to the charge with the 
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ferwity of wikd men, and much of the disci- 
we of the civilize’. But courage and 
enthusiaam were as unught before the die 
charges of British musketry and cannon, 
About two thousand of the Abyainians were 
killed or we fed. On the north aide of 
Magdala, siti like a fortress on a rovk, 
a narrow approach wae found, and on 
British storming party. making its way to the 
sununit, shattered the ¢ and rushed in. 
Theodore had taken his stand at the post of 
danger, behind the atte, aut when the portal 
was broken, he put hineelf forever to rest 
with the rough consolation of The 
Englizh prisoners alrendy bad been sent in 
safety to the Britich ¢ Lard 
once proceeded to the complete demolition of 
Magiala, Not one stone wax left upon 
another. The widow of the king and ber 
von were curried away hy the victoriome in- 
vaders. The mother died it Britixh enmp, 
and the son war taken to England. ‘There he 
was educated at the charge of the Queen, and 
wax sent to India; but he died before maturity, 
and the House of Theodore JIT. waa ox. 
tinguished. The expedition, conducted by Sir 
Robert Napier, wax regarded in England an 
one of the most complete military enecemes 
ever won by British arme« in the East. The 
commander was made Baron Napier of Mag- 
daja, and received a pension during the 
remainder of his life. 

We have now arrived at that perind in the 
recent history of England, when the whole 
narrative is colored and impregnated in every 
part with the spray from Ireland, From tho 
date which we have now reached, namely, the 
close of the sixth decade of the century to 
the present dy, there hus been no time when 
the principal tone and rhythm of British poli- 
tice have aot heen derived froin the ethnic, 
social, civil, and religious relations of the 
people of the two Islands, We already have 
remarked upon the ineradicable differences be- 
tween the Irish and English nationalitics, 
Prominent among these divergent sen’ 
and dispositions has been the rel 
which has sounded immemorially on the two 
sides of St. George's Channel. 

It is not needed to recount in this connec- 
tion the circumstances which, extending 
through many centuries, have wrought out a 
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completed Protestantism in England and a 
perfect Catholicism in Ireland. It is sufficient 
to note the fact of the divergence, and of the 
irreconcilable character of the two parties to 
the controversy. In the present century the 
Irish peasantry has been as profoundly and 
ardently Catholic aa even the common folk of 
Italy, Spain, or Portugal. Here the priest 
of the Mother Church has remained supreme. 
Here the ancieut tradition has flourished, and 
the ancient worship has been preserved in its 
fervor and reality. The inquirer, after a can- 
did survey of the field, may well turn aside 
and say: ‘‘ What place is there for Protestant- 
ism in auch a country as this? What right- 
eousness, other than that which is native to the 
genius of this race, can here be planted and 
made to grow?” ‘The extension of the Episco- 
pal Establishment over the people of Ireland 
haa been a. mockery from the firet day. If 
the world be indeed in process of evolution 
into better and higher forms, then the support. 
of English Episcopalianiam by the people of 
Ireland, against all of their instincts and voli- 
tions, has been from the beginning destined 
to cease, and to be remembered only as an 
intolerable injustice, borne impatiently fur a 
geason. 

These ideas continued to obtrude themselves 
into British politics. The Conservative party 
opposed their progress and dissemination. 
That party, now in power in the House of 
Commons, sought by every means to prevent 
the reipening of questions relative to the 
Irish State Church. It could be foreseen that 
quietude and the mere continuance of the 
existing system by sufferance were the only 
means of maintaining it longer. To debate 
such a question is always to destrey the abuse. 
Hitherto, only a few radical members of 
Parlisinent, willing to hazard the consequences 
of extreme ideas, had ventured to pronounce 
the word Disestablizhment. But that term 
could uo longer be discarded from the vocab- 
ulary of British politics, On the 16th of 


March, 1868, a debate broke out in Parlia- { 


ment based on a resolution introdueed by John 
Francis Maguire, and bearing on the general 
condition of Ireland. In the course of 
Maguire’s speech, he spoke of the Irish Episco- 
pal Establishment as a ‘‘acandalous and 
Monstrous anomaly.” The question at 
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: eaught fire. It was perceived by the Liberal 
: leaders of the House that the time had come 
: for the introduction of anuther great reform. 
: On the 30th of the month just mentioned, 
; Gladstone intruduced a series of resolutions 
: declaring that the Established Church in 
{ Ireland should cease to exist; that it was not 
| desirable for the Government of Great Britain 
| to support tbat’ Church after the revenues 
| derived from the Irish people should be taken 
away; and that the Queen be asked to sur- 
render her interest in the temporalities of the 
Trish Church. : 
The debate was now opened in earneat. 
It was perceived that in the speeches of the 
Conservatives, the speakers hardly dare ven- 
ture upon the defense of the existing ecclesias- 
| tical order in Ireland. Even party discipline, 
| energized by the leadership of Disraeli, was 
| not sufficient to bring the Conservative party 
to the further active maintenance of the 
| abusive and intolerable system which had so 
long prevailed in the Celtic Island. At 
length the question came to the direct issue, 
and Gladstone’s reeolution in favor of diece- 
tablishment was adopted, in the House of 
| Commons, by a majority of sixty-five votes, 
The Conservatives, however, were unwill- 
| ing, in the existing condition of affairs, to 
| give up the Government. It was determined 
by Disraeli and the other lesders of his party, 
that an appeal should be made to the country. 
At the close of July, Parliament was accord- 
ingly dissolved and a new election ordered for 
the following November. The question of 
disestablishment was debated before the people, 
and the result of the elections showed quite 
an increase in the Liberal majorities. The 
Conservative ministry resigned, and a new 
Cabinet was formed under the leadership of 
Gladstone. Even John Bright was brought 
into the Government as President of the 
Board of Trade. Everything went forward at 
full tide. The Queen’s speech indicated to 
| Parliament that the Ministry would undertake 
important legislation relative to the State 
Church in Ireland. On the Ist of March, 
1869, the Prime Minister brought in a Dill in 
which it was provided that the Irish Church 
as s State Establishment should cenze to 
exist—that it should become simply a fres 
Episeopal Church, resting on the same general 
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conditions with the other Dissenting orgaviza- 
tions in the country. 
The result of the measure, if adopted, 


would be, first of all, that the Irish Bishops in ‘ 


the House of Lords should lose their seats. 
The Church of Ireland, being reduced from all 
political relation, could no longer be repre- 
sented in one of the Parliamentary bodies. 
The general effect of the proposal was the 
complete severauce uf the Epiacapal Estab 
lishment in Ireland from the State Church of 
England. Many provisions were made in the 


Bill for the preservation of the existing inter- j 


ests and vested rights of Irish Churchmen. 
The Government, however, if succesful, would 
find little difficulty in meeting all the ex- 
penditures and prospective outlay from the 
farge sums which must, under the provisions 
of the measure, revert to the treasury of the 
Kingdom. As a pradential principle, it war 
provided in the Bill that, after all just claims 
had been met, the remaining fund coming 
ito the hands of the Government should 
be reserved for the promotion of various 
enterprises among the Irish people. 


On these propositions a great debate ensued. : 


The Conservative Opposition adopted the 
policy of saving—if that should be possible— 
the existence of the State Establishment in 
Ireland, and of granting, aa a concession to 
public opinion, only such concessions as might 
not under any conditions be longer withheld. 
But the triumphant Liberals, led forward in 
solid phalanx by Gladstone, marched atraight 
abead for the principal position held by the 
defenders of the Past, determined to be diverted 
by nothing from the victory which was now 
within their power. On the 26th of July, 
1869, the Ministerial Bill, having been adopted 
by the House of Commons and accepted by 
the House of Lords, received the assent of the 
Queen, and the Irish Church was struck from 
its foundations, It was provided in the Act 
that an interval should elapse before the 
measure should go into effect. The Establish- 
ment was permitted to continue on the old 
basis until the let of January, 1871—this to 
the end that the multifarious relations by 
which the ecclesiastical organization was bound 
to secular society in Ireland might be gradu- 
ally and harmlessly broken and dissolved. 
The legislation, considered as a whole, was one 
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of the mort important acta of Parliament 
within the present century, and, as the event 
has shown, was but the introductory stage in 
the vast and profound agitation which has 
extended to the present day with reapect te 
whole structure of Lrish society. 

It had been foreacen by the Liberal Mine 
istry that the movement whieh they had 
started could not be stepped with the ‘simple 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. ‘There 
were at leaxt two other reat questions lying at 
the very buttom of the condition of Llrelaud 
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which must of necessity pring into view and 
demand solution a8 soon as disestablishiment 
was accomplished. Gladstone had had the 
courage to announce ut the outwet thet the 
Liberal policy plated still further 
advances in the direction of Irish reform. 
The two great issues to which reference hes 
just been made were, first, the system of Lanp 
Tenure, and, secondly, the System or Epuca- 
trox, in Ireland. It could but be foreseen that a 
proper solution of each of these questions must, 
in ita turn, be as revolutionary in nature 
and extent as was the disestablishment of the 
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Uhurch. But Gladstone and his followers 
‘were undaunted by the prospect before them, 
and went forward st once to attack that 
ancient aud deep-seated Irish land syatem 
which has constituted a problem iu the polit- 


ical history, not only of Great Britain, but of | 


the whole English-speaking race. How the 
evila which have been handed down through 
centuries of abuse, accumulating from gener- 
ation to generation, stiffening into usage first 
apd into Jaw afterwards, twining by many 
ramifications around the Constitution of 
Great Britain, and having the general effect 
of reducing the Irish tenantry to a lower and 
ever lower level of hardahip, cruelty, and in- 
justice with respect to the lands which they 
lave immemorially occupied, but could not 
own, may be abrogated by legislation and 
replaced with a new system at once rational, 
liberal, and just—has been a question greater, 
perhaps, than -the abitities of any statesman or 
group of statesmen which England has yet 
produced. Neverthelesa, this was the ques- 
tion which the Gladstone Ministry was now 
obliged to face. By their own act the issue 
had been thrown into the arena, and the 
Liberal Goverument must stand or fal] on the 
reault. 

The courage with which the Prime Minister 
now took up the system of Jand tenure in Ire- 
land was worthy of all praise. Whatever may 
be said of the wisdom or unwisdom of the reme- 
dies which were proposed, nothing can be said 
against the spirit and resoluteness with which the 
Government took up the question of allevi- 
ating the ills of the Irish peasantry by better. 
ing their relations with respect to the lands 
on which they lived. Nor may we well 
appreciate the condition of the agitation which 
was now begun in Parliament and throughout 
the country, without pausing to review, in a 
few paragraphs, the existing system of land 
tenure in Ireland. 

In the first place, the use of the word 
«ystem io this connection, is hardly justified by 
the conditions to be examined. It could 
hadly be said that there was a ‘‘aystem” of 
Irish landownership. There were many fea- 
tures about the condition of land tenure which 
‘were unmistakable. Some of these features 
Were 80 commoa as to be recognized almost 
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local and peculiar. The whole social, political, 
and industrial condition of this unfortunate 
country had been transmitted, like most other 
corresponding facts in England, from the 
Middle Ages. But the hardships of original 
barbariem had been aggravated by a hundred 
other hardships, extending through several 
centuries. Among these hard conditiona may 
be mentioned, firet of all, the fact of war. 
Ireland had been invaded, devastated, con- 
quered, timeand again, by the dominant people. 
One Irish revolt had followed another, and 
each revolt had, in its turn, been put down by 
the same hand and the same method. Irish 
insurrections and suppressions had become a 
monotonous fact in the history of the Island 
from the times of Henry VII. to the age of 
Victoria. 

Of all the conditions of Irish society, 
changed by recurring British conqueats, the 
most constant and destructive was the confisca- 
tion of the lands. Originally, the Irish people, 
like other medieval peasantry, had owned 
their lande. But by conquest, they had lost 
possession. First one province, and then 
another, in revolt would be invaded, and, as a 
penalty for insurrection, the lands would be 
subjected to confiscation. We may not here 
enumerate the occasions and circumstances of 
the various land-seizures by which the Irish 
people were ultimately disposseased—despoiled 
of their own homes. But dispossession became 
the prevalent condition throughout Ireland— 
this in the face of the fact that the Island is 
agricultural in nearly all of its natural sugges- 
tious. The same is true of the development. 
From an immemorial day the Irish Celts have 
been tillers of the soil. They were, moreover, 
from the earliest times, strongly attached to the 
soil. Hardly any other people have had a 
stronger home instinct. The Irishman is 
never, by preference, a rover. He has little 
of the adventurous spirit by either sea or land. 
On the contrary, he fixes himself by ethnic 
preference to a certain district, a certain 
locality, a certain home. However poor the 
condition may have been in which the Irish- 
man in recent centuries has found himself in 
his own country, he has never been wanting 
in ardent attachment even to the hard lot 
which human history has assigned him. To 


everywhere in Ireland, but many others were | him the green sod, the surrounding hills, the 
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intervening vales, the blue smoke ascending 
from the hut where his father lived before 
him, the humble hamlet in the distance, the 
spire of his own church with its ever-rivging 
bell, have constituted a landwape dearer than 
any other in the wenery of the world. Of 
his own choice he lenves it never. Of his own 
will, he holds fast to the soil out of which he 
deduces his whole existence. 
all Western Europe or the two Armericas 
apother people sv devoted to the varth. so vat 
stant in handling that precious dirt out of 
which all things grow and blossom, as are the 
Trish pensants. 

Of cities and towns, on the other hand, 
Treland has hut few. After Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, the renmin- 
ing cities may be passed without mention. 


There is net in | 


Great manufacturing interests do not exist | 


here. No vast aggregations of artisans, trades ; 
men, or miners are found. The population is { 


distributed on the lands as a tenantry, or at 
moat gathered in amall hamlets and villages, 
which rarely expand into the proportion of 
towns. How great therefore to this people 
the hardship of dispossession! How extreme 
the penalty of living and toiling ever on lands 
which they may never own! How degrading 
the conditions of that perpetual rent-paying 
system, removed by only one degree from posi- 
tive servitude! All this is to say that, in pro- 
cess of time, and by many methods, the prin- 
cipal of which was confiscation, the Irish lands 
passed into the hands of foreign, that is, En- 
glish, owners, and by these same processes and 
methods the Irish people were reduced to the 
place of renters, fixed upon the soil by a se- 
ries of regulations devised by British landlords 
in their own interest, and held down under 
the weight of ever-increasing poverty and de- 
basement. 

Such, on the one hand, was the system of 
English landlordism, and such, on the other, 
the subjection of the Irish rent-paying peas- 
antry during the whole of the present century 
down to the time of the Gladstonian reforms. 
‘While on the religious, that is, the ecclesias- 
tical, and on the political side, the condition 
of the Irish people had been alleviated by sev- 
eral Parliamentary scte, on the industrial and 
Jand-renting side nothing whatever had been 
accomplished. It is probably true, on the 
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contrary, that in 1860 the conditions of Innd 
tenure in freland were aggravated with more 
evils and poisoned with mere injustice and 
eruclty than at any previous date in the his- 
tory of the countey. HU had come te pase— 
as was said af the slaves in Am that the 
Irish tenants had one rights whieh British 
landlords were bound 10 respect. Lond Pal- 
mersion is credited with having said that 
tenuutright was Inndlord-right, which 
equivalent, if true, utterance of the must 
absolute slavery. Another aphoriam of like 
kind rau in this wise, that tonaut-right was 
Jandlord’s erona, ax much as to say Chit every 
symptom and claim of right and privilege, to 
vay nothing of equality, on the part of the 
tenant, waa nn ttternee of disloyalty, 
but of incendiariem ant 

It ix difficult for people 
and will at Jength be difficult for people living: 
in Great Britain, to understand the complete 
attocracy of English landlordiym ax Inte as 
the sixth dewule of the current century. The 
landlord had all power; the tenant, none. If 
the latter fell into a still more abject. poverty 
than that which he had inherited; if he could 
no longer, from ininfortune, disease, or decrep- 
itude, discharge the ever-aceruing — rentaly 
which his foreign master exactert,—he was aub- 
ject to that dreadful process called eviction: 
that is, he might be turned out, ejected, 
expelled from his home, and the poor residue 
jim by a suin- 
dl without respect to 
season or condition. The history of eviction 
in Treland could never he written. It iso 
tale of woe among the lowly—a record of 
heartlessness and selfish avarice upplicd to the 
suffering bodies und lives of the weak, with a 
relentless cruelty for the expression of which 
human language ix wholly inadequate. The 
vices of the system reached to the very bot- 
tom. It was itself n vice of monstrous pro- 
portions, and ite corrupting and degrading 
influence had gone on until a point had been 
reached beyond which it was impousible for 
the grinding despotiam of the master-class to 
exact anything further. 

One of the greatest curses attendant upou 
this universal land tenantry was the curse 
that it inflicted on the poil iteelf. It is in the 
nature of all such crimes to bend sround at 
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the last, like the fabulous serpent with the 
tail-dart, and sting iteelf fatally in the head. 
The working of the system discouraged— 
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course of generations, obteined » better order 
than could be found in any other part of the 
Island. This ia the part of the country which 


almost interdicted—alt effort at the improve- | is circled by the North Channel, lying over 


ment and development of the Irish lands. In 
the case of a thrifty peasant who, by excess 


against Scotland. Doubtlees the industrial 
system of the latter country, and particularly 


aud ekill of industry, brought his lands into | the methods of land tenure therein, pasood 


higher cultivation and superior productive- 
Ness, the Iandiord was always quick to dis- 
cover his advantage by imposing a higher rate 
of rent. The more the tenant toiled, the 
more he was taxed. The more he produced, 
the heavier burden was imposed upon him. 
On the contrary, the improvident were rather 
encouraged than stimulated to industry. It 
might almost be said that in Ireland it was 
better to hold poor lauds under half cultive- 
tion, and to keep the improvements thereon at 
&# minimum and in a state of decay, than for 
the occupant to employ his energies only to 
be taxed down again to the lowest possible 
level. It was inevitable that under such con- 
ditions all agricultural enterprise should sink 
away; that everything should revert to desola- 
tion; that the renter’s cot should stand in the 
midst of brambles and waste, rather than be 
improved and preserved for the benefit of 
foreign landlords. 

These landlords were absentees, They lived 
in another island, across a water narrow enough 
for the collection of rent, broad enough tocon- 
ceal the condition of the Irish peasantry from 
the open inspection of the English people. 
The ruling classes alwaya possess the means 
of information and the processes by which it 
is distributed. The newspaper of modern 
times belongs to the upper man. The under 
man has no voice; or if, having a voice, he 
cries out, his cry is lost like a shout in the 
desert. Capital, in the placea of power, seizes 
upon the organs of public utterance, and howls 
the humble down the wind. Lying and mic- 
representation are the natural weapons of 
those who maintain an existing vice and 
gather the uaufruct of crime. 

The fact should here be recorded that, in s 
single county of Ireland, the land tenure was 
somewhat more tolerable than that described 
above. In the county of Ulster, tenant-right 
was not wholly the right of the landlord. 
For reasons that can not be enumerated here, 
the people of this part of Ireland had, in the 


over by community of race, and insured, at 
length, a state of affairs more happy, or at 
Teast less abusive, than otherwise would have 
prevailed. In Ulster the tenants had « few 
rights which landlords were obliged to respect. 
The privilege of eviction, which the master 
class exercised at will in other parts of the 
Island, was here restricted to the case of non- 
payment of rent. The tenure was rather that 
of a lease than of mere tenantry-at-will. The 
occupant of the land might hold it indefinitely, 
and transmit to his son after him. He might 
Ro so far as to sell out his righta by quitclaim, 
and the landlord was obliged to recognize 
the purchaser as his renter under the same 
rights and conditions which had held with 
respect to the former tenant. Mavy other 
slightly favorable circumstances in the land- 
tenure system of this part of the country, 
made the holdings of the tenants much more 
valuable and satisfactory than those present in 
the other counties. As a result, the country 
was better improved. It could but be noticed 
that just in proportion as the conditions of 
land-holding were ameliorated, not only were 
the lands brought into a higher state of culti- 
vation and increased productiveness, but the 
peasants who dwelt thereon were raised to a 
higher plain of contentment, industry, and 
happiness. 

Such, then, were the aspects of the case as 
they were presented to the Gladstone Ministry 
at the beginning of 1870. On the 15th of 
February iv that year, the Prime Minister laid 
before Parliament his celebrated Inman Laxp 
Buu. The measure was, to a certain extent, 
revolutionary; for it was based on a new 
theory of land tenure, fundamentally different 
from that which had hitherto prevailed. It 
contemplated the abrogation of those absolute 
and arbitrary righte which the landlords had 
claimed and exercised. The new theory was, 
that tenantry of land was a copartnership in 
production; a part of the benefits belonging 
to the tenants as well as to the landowners. 
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The aspect of affairs in Ulster gave the hint ; landlord by which tenants might be evicted 
and outline of the new legislation. One of | at will. Uader the provision of the measure, 
the most oppressive and iniquitous features | the dispossessed or removing tenant might 
of the prevalent system in the larger part of | claim and colleet by law a just compensation 
* Yreland, was the claim of the landlord to the | for the improvements which be had, in whole 
improvements made on the lands held by the | or in part, put upon the estate. But his great 
tenant. In such improvements there is always advantage was iu the clause which forbade hia 
a certain fixedneas which gives to the land- | eviction po long as he coutinued to pay hia 
owner an advantage over the tenant. When | rent. On these great and salutary principles 
the latter is at length evicted, or removes at j the debates in Parliament were conducted. 
his own will to another estate, the improve- | The Conservatives did lew to obstruct the 
ments which he leaves behind represent a con- {| meesure than they had done in the matter 
siderable part of all the labor which he has | of the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
exerted during his occupancy. These improve- | Strangely enough, a part of the opposition to 
ments he must, to a great extent, surrender to | the Bill came from the Irish members of the 
the estate which he abandons. House, who, while recognizing the great ad- 
The rule in Ireland had been peculiarly | vantages to be gained by the Act, regarded it 
distressing and unjust. All compensation to | a* not sufficiently thorongh-going to meet the 
the tenant for the properties which he had | demands of the existing conditions. On the 
created on the estate of the landlord was | 2d of June, 1870, the Land Bill wan passed 
refused. The new legislation was directed to | by Parliament, and on the Ist of tho following 
the cure of this injustice. But the principal | August the royal assent was given to the 
object was to annul that prerogative of the | measure. 
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|T WILL be remembered | which were supported in part by private gifts; 
that the third branch of | in part, by endowmenta; in part, by govern- 
reform which the Glad- | mental aid; and, in a few instances, hy local 
stone Ministry had prom- | taxation. Ip all of the achoola, religious, or 
ised, related to the Higher { rather sectarian, influences and interests had 
Education in Ireland. | prevailed to the extent of working the greatest 
But before thia part of the | hardships and injustice to the children af all 
governmental scheme could be brought into | the Non-conformints of the Kingdom. ‘The lat- 
form, au agitation had arisen on the whole | ter had no rights under the law in schools 
question of education, particularly the pri- | which were not created and maintained hy 
mary education, in England. It began to be | themselves. 

recognized as a fact already known to educa-' The general condition was such as to he a 
tors in other lands, that the elementary edu- | scandal, not only to Great Britain herself, 
eation in England was the poorest, most irreg- | but to the nineteenth century. It was on the 
ular, and inefficient to be found in any of the : 17th of February that William E. Forster, 
Weatern nations above the grade of Italy and - Vice-President of the Council on Education, 
Spain. For fully a half century the German ! brought into Parliament an Education Bill 
States and the United States of America had < providing for a general system of public ele- 
been far ahead of England in their systems of | mentary instruction. As might he expected 
primary instruction. In England there was, | in such a country as England, and among 
indeed, no system at all. The children of the | such a people as the English, the proposed 
nation received their instruction in schools | measure looked, first of all, to the principle 
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of compulaion in attendance at the public , every district. The fands for the support of 


echools. Few things are pleasing to the 
British mind that have not in them the pre- 
dominating clement of authority. The Fors 


ter Bill provided that all children in ingland 
and Wales should, between the ages of five 
and twelve years, he compelled to attend the 
‘The execution of thie , 


public district. schools. 


r 
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clause was, however, left in the option of the 
School Boards of the respective districts; that 
is, if in avy place the Board should decide in 
favor of compulsion, that should be the rule. 
Bat if the decision should be against compul- 
sion, the attendance was to remain free, as 
before. 

The Bill contemplated the establishment 
and maintenance of a public free-echool in 





the same were to be derived from three gen- 
eral scources; first, from a local tax, levied 
under the direction of the School Board for 
that ¢ 't; secondly, from direct grant out 
of the treasury of the Kingdom; and, thirdly, 
fron: such fees as were paid into local treasnriex 
hy persons not otherwise entitled to the privi- 

Jeges of the schools 
Tin those districts. 
As to the existing 
system, it was pre- 
served as far as prac- 
ticable, and carried 
over under the new 
methods. It was 
not found expedient 
that all, or even a 
large part, of the 
existing schovls 
should be destroyed, 
but rather redrgan- 
ized under the new 
law.* 

Ap might have 
been anticipated, 
the greatest opposi- 
tion to the new sys- 
tem was made on 
account of ite secular 
character. Ultrare- 
ligionists of every 
shade and character 
took arms against a 
measure which, if 
successful, would 
break their own nar- 
row monopoly of 
the public schools. 
Church -of-England 
men opposed the 
Forster Bill, be- 
cause the Btate Es- 
tablishment might be injured by the secular 
education of the people. Roman Catholics 

1 Charles Dickens, of great memory, lived to 
see the educational agitation which was now on, 
but not ita consummation in the new statutory 
acts of the epoch. Donbilesa, in his laet days, 
his mind reverted with ever-increasing pleasure 
to the reform which his geniue and pen had so 
powerfully contributed to bring about in the 
educational system of Great Britain. 
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opposed it, because they rejected the principics 
of secular education in tole. ‘The Noncon- 


formista also autagunized the measure, becaus’ ; 
they held it unjust that themselves should be | 
taxed to educate she children of uthers in 
y which they 
us a anost Meri 


doctrines of religion and sv 
did not accept. This, indeed, 
ous break which Forster had to 








the Nou-conformists represented in Parliament . 


were the adherents of the 
Gladstone Mini. 
their votes might, er 
long, be necessary for th 
maintenance of that \ 
istry in power. 
was the oppusition to the 
measure that the Bill was 
more than once saved 
from defeat by the aid of 
certain Conservatives who 
had the same interest in 
the cause of education, 
and were as much devote: 
thereto, as the Liberals 
themelves, The Bill 
was fiually adopted, und 
it was not long until the 
benefits of the new sya 
tem were su manifest that 
the voice of carping and 
prejudice was stilled for- 
ever. 

Circumstances bad 
meanwhile supervened 
which induced the Min- 
istry wo continue the edu- 
cational reform in Eng- 
lund before attempting 
the solution of the Irish 
educational problem. The 
next measure undertuken 
was embodied in the #- 
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organ law wh 
sity of lab 


h ought te prevail at any 
jearuiny in any civilized 
















count We ean but be unpressed with 

fede tao the di mG 

erty and 1 eipalie of ana ich our 
jhost recent period has exbibi it as 
that u tral tendes le 
beconie tbe anni bigg- 
otry; why it Ireedain, 


CARLIN NICK ENA 


called University Tests Bill, aud was directed | emancipation, all the concoinitants of the real 


to the correction of abuses existing at Ox- 
ford aud Cambridge. Tt is an 
lesson to study the origin and development, 


the principles und methods, of the two great | 


Englich Universities. Noting the difference 
between the spirit and organic Jaw which 
prevailed in these institutions from the later 
Middle Ages down tc a time within the 


of men still living, and the spirit and . 


Vou, 1V.—26. 


instructive © 
» why it is that all narrowness and Titth 


progress af mankind, revive ana rule ws cold a 
reception in the hails of the bigher learning ; 
oY 
find there a waem secur; why it is that th 
Past is there enthroned and the Future ever 
expelled; why it is that the birds of ill-omen 
the owls of seti-barbarism, and all the depi- 
zens of the night take refuge and hatch their 
young under the eaves and roofs of ancient 
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universities, —ure questions which require mach 
philosophy and not little equanimity, on the - 
part of the modern inquirer, to solve. 

At Oxford and Cambridge the abusea of 
mediavul darkness were strongly intrenched. _ 
Until a recent day, dimenters in religion were 
excludeil from the advantages uf those vener- | 
able institutions. Ouly the elect of the Es- 
tablished Church might gather there the , 
treasures of classical learning, the wealth of 
scientific principles, the lore of philosophy, the 
honeyed sweets of Hymettus. It remained | 
for the Gladstone Ministry to break down the j 
middle wall of partition, and to admit all i 
Englishmen on terms of equality and justice, | 
not only to the advantages of learning af- { 
forded at Oxford and Cambridge, but also to | 
the honors which those institutions had to 
confer and the ambitions which they had to 
inspire. It is a fact worthy of note that the 
Bill by which the ancient restrictions were 
removed and the law of free competition sub- | 
stituted therefor, was three times passed by the i 
Honse of Commons before it was finally ac- | 
cepted, with many grimaces and expressions 
of discontent, by the House of Lords. There 
sat the Bishops of the Established Church, 
last to yield to the pressure of humanity, 
last to accept the generous principles of a 
larger liberty. 

Before considering the attempt of the 
Government in 1873 to reform the Irish Uni- 
versity system, we may well note a few of the 
leading measures which had, in the meantime, 
occupied the attention of Parliament and the 
country, First of these waa the Ballot Bill, 
introduced into the House of Common hy 
Forster, in February of 1871. Hitherto, the | 
method of voting at the polls in Great Britain 
had been viva voce. Each elector was required 
to speak aloud at the voting-place his choice | 
of men and measures. It may be seen at a | 
glance how many and serious are the objec- | 
tions to such a system. If society were of a i 
uniform consistency throughout; if it were or- : 
ganized on truly republican principles, so that ; 
every elector might stand on terms of perfect | 
equality with every other; if, in other words, 
the under man had as little cause to fear the + 
upper man as the upper man has to fear him,— ; 
then the method of open voting might he ; 
preferable to the secret ballot. It may be said § 
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in favor of the former system, that in a free 
country it is a positive ‘stimulus to independ- 
ence of political character, that the voter be 
required to go openly to the polls and declare 
his choice aloud in the hearing of wit- 
nesses. It is not unlikely that, in -course 
of time, society will return to this method, be- 
cause of its independent and man-making 
character. Of a certainty, no citizen of a free 
government ought to be under the slightest 
constraint in the matter of publicly declaring 
his preference at the polls. The right to do 
this ie, indeed, the very essence of civil liberty. 

But, practically, the question has to be con- 
sidered in relation to the existing condition of 
society. Even in the United States such a 
social system has supervened as to make it 
dangerous for the under man openly to declare 
his choice. In Great Britain, where the social 
stratification 18 more universal and obdurate, 
the danger of voting viva voce is correspond- 
ingly aggravated. We have already seen how 
the Chartiste fixed upon the secret ballot as 
one of the six articles of the People’s Charter. 
From the time of the Chartist agitation down 
to the epoch which we are here considering, 
the question of the ballot had never ceased to 
be revived by the Radicals in the House of 
Commons. Nor had the common people ever 
relinquished the hope that the safeguard of 
secret voting would, at Jength, be conceded to 
them. In the Ballot Bill propnsed hy Forster, 
it was provided that hereafter, at each election, 
official voting papers should be prepared and 
distributed at the polling-places. The method 
of election was, that the voter should go to the 
polls where his registry was determined, and 
there deposit his secret vote in the box from 
which, at the close of the polls, the ballota 
were to be taken and counted by the proper 
officer. 

The reform contemplated in the measure 
was greater than might appear to an American 


‘ reader, Song accustomed to similar usages of 


the ballot-box in his own country. Many of 
the corruptions, intimidations, and sabuees 
which had prevailed under the old syetem in 
Great Britain were abolished under the new. 
But the Bill was forced through Parliament 
against the strenuous opposition of the Con- 


; servatives in the Commons and the still more 


unreasoning hostility of the Lords. It may be 
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noted that in the debates attendant upon the 
passage of the Act, the question of extending 
the ballot to women was frequently advocated, 
and was by no means regarded as 40 dangerous 
an innovation as the same measure has been 
reckoned to be by Conservatives in America. 

Still another project, which was carried ou 
under the auspices of the Gladstone Goveru- 
ment, was the reformation of the British army. 
In that department of the public service, ax 
in every other, abuses had crept in and had 
become 6o crystallized by long prevalence, that 
their eradication seemed almost impossible. 
‘This was especially true with respect to the 
manner of obtaining commissions in the army. 
‘These, instead of heing the reward of a mili- 
tary education or of valor iu the fiehi, were 
purchased by those who were able to pay the 
price, and the usage had so long prevailed 
that the transaction had come to be regarded 
as other business methods of the public market. 
The British officer purchased his commission. 
He held it as long as he chose, subject, of 
course, to the discipline of the army, and then 
sold his rank to some other aspirant, who, 
henceforth took hia place in the service. 

It ia to the creditof the British Govern- 
ment that this crying nbuse did not originate 
in an Act of Parlinment, but in a Royul war- 
rant, wherein the privilege of purchasing com- 
missions was granted by the sovereign. It is 
needless to say to how great an extent merit 
was discouraged and demerit promoted under 
such a system. It was determined by the 
Liberal Ministry that the practice of purchas- 
ing commirsions should cease. 
of 1871 a Bill tor the Reirganization of the 
Army was introduced hy Cardwell, Secretary 











of War, and, after a hot debate, was adopted | 


on the 3d of July in that year. The Houre 
of Lords, however, taking advantage of the 
fact that the session was near its close, refused 


to concur, and the Government suddenly found | 
Tt re ; 


iteelf batked in the work of reform. 
mained for Gladstone, however, to discover a 
way through the embarrassment, and at the 
rame time to set the ministerial foot with some 
emphasis on the recurant House of Lords 
He boldly declared that the sovereign, under 





In the summer ; 





4s 





was accordingly done; but the daring procedure 
on the part of the Ministry created great ex- 


> gitement, and, on the whole, tended to weaken 





he hold of the Prime Minister even on his 
own followers in Parliament. 

We have now arrived at that period in 
recent English history when the Alabama 
Claims, hehi and urged by the Government 
of the ed States against Great “Brit 
were bre 1 to xetUlement before the G 
Tribunal. An aceount of the proce 
before thir suguet court 
given thereby ayninet 
already been presented. 
Engiand was shuken by the throes of Cor 
nental Europe, Now it was that the Emperor 
Napoteon LE eral upen the buat rash act 
of hin astonishing enreer, Ue declared war 
against Pruscia for a enue which posterity 
must ever hold ridiculous. His armies were 
defeated, and his Empire went: down with 
himeclf amid the fire and smoke from the 
erater of Sedan. Nomimilly a prisoner for a 
Drief veason at Wilhelmshohe, he soon left the 
land of his captivity and repaired to England, 
There, with the dethroned Empresa nnd his 
son, the Prinee Imperial, he took up his rexi- 
dence at Chiselhumt, where, on the Oth of 
January, 1473, he died, being in the sxixty- 
fifth year of bis a; 

Reanming the broken narrative of the Fau- 
cational Reform in Great Britain, we nto 
consider the effart: made by the Cilndstene 
Ministry, in 1873, for the passage of the Srivh 
University Bill, At the opening of Parlin- 
ment the Queen had indicated inher speech 
the importance of the eubjeet to whieh the 
attention of the two Hrouscs was te he directed, 
The ineasure proposed wax the work of Gilad: 










At the «am 





























{ Rtone, and upon tit staterman devolved the 





ty of defending the pln which he had 
devised for the betterment of the Higher Falu- 
eation in Ireland. That coun! like England, 
had two principal universities. The fires was 
the University of Dublin, old and well estab. 
lighed, thoroughty interwoven in all its laws, 
usages, and management with the Church of 
England, or rather, the Episcopal Church in 
Treland, of which it constituted the educational 











direction of the Government sbould, of her own | expression. As a matter of course, the Cath- 
prerogative, cancel the Royal warrant on which | olies were excluded from its benefits. This is 


the abuses in the army were dependent. This 


to say that Dublin University was open to the 
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elect one-fifth of the Irish people—the fifth 
composed in large measure of Englishmen and 
their immediate descendants— while to the 
other four-fifths ali of ita fountains were sealed. 
The second institution was the comparatively 
recent Queen’s University, an account of the 
founding of which haa been given already. 
‘This university was a strictly secular establish- 
ment; and in that system of government, alzo, 
the Catholics had neither part nor lot. Ina 
word, the university privileges of Ireland, 
with the exception of those furnished by a 
emali Catholic University, established and 
supported by themselves, were totally denied 
to the Irish Catholics in their own country. 
The Catholic youth might indeed enter the 
Queen’s University; but that institution was 
conducted on principles which no Catholic 
could accept without breaking with his Church, 
and such a course could not rationally be ex- 
pected of a people so ardently devoted to the 
interests of their own religion. 

The Bill proposed by Gladstone must, if 
possible, meet the contradictory conditions ex- 
isting among the Irish people. The project 
was one of extreme difficulty. The Glad- 
atonian idea was to remove from Dublin Uni- 
versity its denominational character, and at the 
same time to make it central and paramount 
to all the other colleges in the Island. Dublin 
was to be the center nud sun of the evstem. 
This made necesaary the removal from the in- 
stitution of the Faculty of Theology; for it 
was abaurd to suppose that the young men of 
Ireland could pass the ordeal of that body of 
instruction. In the next place, it was neces 
sary to strike from the curriculam such 
departments of inquiry as Moral Philosophy 
and Modern History; for it could not be 
hoped that any professor in the world wns 
sufficiently adroit to give instruction in tha: 
system of ethics which warn deduced from 
theological dogmas, without putting at naught 
both the facta of psychology and violating 
every sentiment of those to whom he should 
address his instruction. The general result 





therefore was, that Dublin University, though ! 


indicated as the center of the Irish system, 
was to be considerably reduced in the extent 





and variety of itecurriculum. Such a measure * 


could but offend, not only the University 
itself, but the whole Episcopalian system of 
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which it was a part. The event soon showed 
that the smaller institutions, some for one 
reason, and some for another, were in like 
manner offended; for where is the university 
or college which, under the inspiration of Jocal- 
ism, ie not fain to regard iteelf as supreme? 
Where is the college which voluntarily enters 
into « system where its own place is that of 
perpetual subordination ? . 

We may not here enter into all that was 
said in the great debates between the Liberals 
aud the Conservatives relative to the Irish Uni- 
versity Bill, It had been noted already that 
the Gladstone Ministry waa losing its hold 
upon Parliament and the country. Occasional 
elections for filling Parliamentary vacancies 
had told against the Government. Here and 
there the Conservatives gained a member. 
The Opposition, under the leadership of 
Disraeli, began to display unueual spirit, 
There were dissensions in the Miniztry itself, 
and the mistakes, which not a few had been 
made by the dominant party during the last 
four years, were skillfully paraded by the 
Conservative orators. Perhaps, moreover, 
there was something in that political restleas- 
ness which, iu all free or semi-free countries, 
so frequently displays itself in the change of 
leaders for the mere sake of’ changing. In the 
present instance, it can not be doubted that 
England had been constantly agitated since 
the accession of Gladstone to power, and now 
the country was tired of agitation. It was 
clear to the Ministers themselves that their 
days in office were numbered. When the 
Irish University Bill was put on its second 
reading in Parliament, it was defeated by a 
majority of three votes. The mujority was, of 
course, composed of the Conservatives, the 
Radical Irish party, aud other disaffected 
Liberals. The Gladstone Ministera resigned 
their officea, and the Queen called Disraeli to 
form a new Cabinet. The latter declined the 
service, for the reason that it was not clear to 
him that he could command a majority in the 
House of Commons. The Gladstonians were 
accordingly recalled to office. The Cabinet 
was reconstructed, and the Government dragged 
on feebly for s season. 

This method, however, was not to the 
| liking of the Prime Minister. He determined 
to regain all or to lose all by dissolving Par- 
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linment and appealing te the people. The - 


announcement of this determination was a 
complete surpriee. The elections which en- 
sued were hardly begun until it waa clear that 
a great political reiiction had taken phice 
throughout the country. The bottom motive 
in it all was simply the English tear that the 
ear of Reform propelled by the Liberal party 
wn pushed too fast and too far. That polit- 
ical timidity for which the British Nation has 
been proverbial since ite emergence from the 


Middle Ages, again prevailed to check the , 


progress of those salutary movements whieh 
had marked the history of the last six years. 
The Liberala were defented at the pollx, and 
the Conservatives came back to the House of 


Commone with a majority of fifty members. : 


‘The Gladstone Ministry now made haste to 
retire, and Disraeli was at once installed ax 
Prime Miniter. Thus, in the spring of 1874, 
that extraordinary and eccentric personnge, 
that genius born of an Oriental race in the 
foggy istand of Britain, was for the last time 
placed in one of the proudest political pe 
tions to which the statesmen of modern timex 
may aspire. The Cabinet which he constructed 
waa one of great ability. 
made Chancellor; Lord Derby, 








Secretary of 


Foreign Affairs; Lord Salixbury, Secretary for ' 


India; Lord Carnarvon, Secretary for the Cal- 
oniea; Mr. Cross, Secretary tor Home Affairs ; 
Mr. Hardy, Secretary of War; Mr. Hunt, Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty; 
cote, Chancellor of the Exchequer. As for 
Gladstone, he virtually retired from sight, 
coming into the House of Commons only at 
intervals, and speaking little on the questions 
proposed by the new Government. The 
lately triumphant Lileral« went into a polit- 
ical eclippe, which, in the course of the next 
three years, threatened to he total, if not per- 
petual. 

For a season after the accession of the Con- 
servative Ministry, no striking display of forer 
was seen under the new political order. One 
of the first contests in Parliament was over a 
measure introduced into the House of Lords 











by the Archbishop of Canterbury for the Reg- ‘ 


ulation of Public Worship. We have already 
hhad oeasion to refer to the ecclesiastical move- 
ment, which had been observed in the Episcn- 
pal Establishment towards the Church of 








Lord Cairns was : 


Sir Stafford North- ¢ 


WT 


Rome. The 





mpnise in this direction had had 
ite origin in the extreme High Churchiam of the 
University of Oxford. As a result, an excess 
of Ritualism had appeared in many of the 
firet churches in the Kingdom inemmneh that 
the difference between the Episcopal worship 























stherein and the Hick in the Catholie 
enthedrals consisted: ¢ ty in the distivetion. 
Bat not all, ‘of the 
Charchmen of the t tollowed ia 
the wake of this Many beld 


hack, preterriug the simpler and severer forma 
of wership which had been handed down from 
the reign of Ealward VIL 
* came to pas great 
in the reli; U doeted 
people—this inside of the Extnblished’ Chareh, 
The existing ecclexiaticn) law was 1 
cient to prevent: the di 
and belief, aud an appeal was 1 
> daw te regulate what the Church ¢ 
no longer control, A spirited debute ensued 
on the Archbishop of Canterbury's Bill, and 
the measure was at length fe 
Parliament. by the dominant purty. But it 
jo Was xoon discovered that, x0 far from necom- 
plishing the expected results, so far from 
bringing the methods of worstip and doe 
tea common standard, the Act proved to he 
» 2 mere nullity, standing in the statute ax the 
expression of « wieh and purpose rather thas 
i ana vital onergy. 
The next jovernmental measure which 
j demanded the attention of Parlivment wax a 
for the protection of them that go dewn 
to the senin ehips. Tt had come to the atten- 
tion of the public that a 
vast) merchant mari 
unecaworthy—— ans: 
and passage. 













































the wubject. 
Tudeed, the cur 
of x character te aggres 
y the Jawa of insurance 
provoked and perpetuated the evil. ‘The ship: 
owners little cared to beur the expense of 
marine improvements and of such outlays as 
repair, 
sured, 






were requisite te keep their xhips 
for the reason that they were well 
and, in hundreds of instances, it was actually 
profitable to the owners that their vessels 
should go to the bottom of the sea. But this 
method of security and gain invelved the lows 
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of valuable merchandise and still more valu- | 
able human Jives. The agitation uguinst the | 
existing abuse was led by Mr. Plimsoll, a ! 
philanthropic member of the House of Com- i 
mons, aud after fiery and angry debates, ex- i 
tending to midsummer, a bill was finally | 
pawed for the better protection of English { 
eeamen and English commerce. 

With the year 1876 there caine into modern | 
British history a new condition, which may be | 
defined as Imperialism. The appearance of 
such « fact in the midst of a democratic age 
and # people politically progreasive may be ne- 


; fied. 


* half-formed Imperialist concepte of these days 
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second circumstance was the existence of the 
Britigh East Indian Empire, and the relations 
of that vast country and of those multitudi- 
nous populations with the Russian Power. As 
far back as the days of Lord Clive, more par- 
ticularly as long ago as the times of Warren 
Hastings, the British mind perceived certain 
gorgeous outlines, certain splendid cumuli in 
the Oriental heavens, under the shadow of 
which the existing svucial and political senti- 
ments of Great Britain were eomewhat modi- 
In the third place, we may refer the 


to the Prime Minister of 








| a 
\ 











“TF England. Disraeli was un- 


doubtedly one of the most 
gorgeous and spectacular of 
inodern statesmen. Him- 
elf’ of Eastern descent, his. 
wind naturally inclined to 
the vast aud splendid, not 
to say the factitious, in 
national character. Few 
men of the century have 
cherished ond followed 
vaster aud higher ambitions 
than he. Soon after his ac- 
cession to power, it became 
evident that his dreams were 
of many colors, and of # 
foreign east. One of the 
striking manifestations of 
this disposition came to the 
surface at the opening of 
Parliament in 1876. The 
Prime Minister anounced 
that the Queen of Eng- 











VICTOULA, RMPRER OF IXDIA. 


counted for by three circumstances. The first 
of these war that ever-reviving Eastern Quee- 
tion, by which the attention of England was 
drawn away from the Home Islands. and from ; 
Weratern Europe, to the countries of the Esst— ; 
to Egypt. to Crete, to Greece, and to the Otto- | 
man Empire. Familiarity with the course 
of events in those far lands brought of neces- 
sity, out of the Levant, a certain modicum of 
Eastern ideas, which, though they might never ! 
grow in English soil, were nevertheless planted 
there in political conservatories, and looked on 

with some wonder as interesting exotics. The | 


. Empress of India. 
i strongly opposed by many of the Liberale, and 
i was, perhape, distasteful to a majority of the 


laud was about to add to 
her royal titles that of 
The proposition was 


English people. The preseure from without 


i wae, in this respect, so emphatic that the Min- 


istry agreed that the new honor ‘and title 


: should not be employed in the Home King- 


dom of Great Britain, but only abroad; that 
is, in India itself, There were many statesmen 
so stout in their English preferences a2 to 


‘ argue that the Imperial diadem of the Indies, 


made new, so to speak, for the occasion, was 
no addition to the crown of Alfred and the 
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Conqueror, of Plantagenet and Tudor. But 
the splendor-loving Prime Minister bad his 
way, and Victoria reigned ax Empree of 
India, 

It is in evidenve that the (Queen of E 
land greatly adwired aud henored the ren 
able personage at the head of her ¢ 








We may not assume that this admiration was , 


personal, or that it was 
even a reeiprocal sen 
meut fur the Prime Min- 
aster’s loyalty and devo- 
tion to herself. The 
daughter of the Duke 
of Keut has never been 
sentimental. Her (er- 
man descent and English 
education, ax well ns the 
traditions of the English 
erown, have covapired to 
mmake and to keep her 
one of the most pructical 
of great women. Her 
admiration for Disraeli 
rested rather upon that 
strong conservatism 
which he displayed in 
polities and his fidelity 
w the royal and ariet- 
iu Great 
To these ele 
ments of English uation 
ali nove was more 
faithful than he. 

Tt was vatural under 
these conditions that the 
Queen should devise 
some distinguished honot 
for the mau who hud 
served her Governmeut 
so long and well. If the 
honor were ever to cume, 
the time was at hand to 
eonfer it, Disraeli was 






















already in his seventy-firet year. At that ‘ 


age a stateeman can hardly he blancl for 
looking back upon the hard-fonght hattle 
of life, and for considering the expeliency 
of a brief day of rest ere the curtain 
fall. In such a condition of affairs an En- 
glish leader naturally looks to the peerage. 


Already, in 1868, the Queen had signified her - 








qin 


» desire ta make Disracli a Peer of the realm. 


But at that date he did not feel that the time 
had come for his retirement: from that great 

rna, the 1 Me aveord- 
ingly decli tor himeetf, but ne 
cepted for his wife the title aml dignity of 
Viscomntess of Benen bode t876 the con 
ditions were altered. Une the Ith of Au 










EARL OF WEACUNMETFLD, 


guet in that summer, being Ubes in the fall 
be made his 
mx, and it 

ven noted that the closing words of the 
speech were ‘tthe existence of that Aiupire.” 
On the following morning it) was unnqupeed 
throughout England that Benjamin Disraeli 
had wen created a Peer under the title of 


tide of 
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the Earl of Beaconsfield: nor wax the honor lest 
distinguished for the fact that it onee had 


been tendered tre Edmund Burke, and by bim © 


declined. 

The Amerienn reader will not understand 
that sneh a change of relation ax that through 
which Lord Beaconsfield passed in 1876 im- 
othe dianppenrance af the actor from pub- 
life. Jt meane in England that his a9 
career in’ Parlinment, more  particulnrly 
the House of Commous, ie at an ent 
e of Beaconsticld, he was denrti 
appear in one of the moat dramatic spectacles 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
namely, in the Congress of Be We shall 
not in thin place, hut rather in a «ubeequent 
chapter, narrate the revival of the Enstent 
Question in Enropean polities, the war be 
tween Turkey on the one side and Servia and 
Montenegro, inepired by Russia, on the other; 
the conference at Constantinople; the progress 












in 




















and ineidents of the ‘Turco-Russian War; the . 


issue of that conflict; and, finally, the assembly 


and deliberations of the International Ambar | 
All these 


eadors at Berlin, in July of 1878. 
matters belong rather to the recent history of 


Eastern Europe than to the annalx of Great § 


Britain. Tt is sufficient in this connection to 
record the facet that the interests and reputa- 
tion of England were sustained in the Con 
gress of Berlin by the Earl of Beneonsfield in 
f ninniner most satisfactory to the nation. 





ative standing in that great conference face 
to face with Prince Bismarck, his equal in in- 
tellect and almost his equal as a diplomatist. 

We here draw near the close of the chapter 
covering the most recent eventa in Fi 
history. It only remains to present an on 









of a few additionn! movements to bring the | 


narrative toa close. It is exceedingly difficult 


to give a true historical estimate of those tend + 
“enciee aud axpects of society lying immedi- | 
In such a! 


ately under oar own observation. 
ease, perspective is wanting, and the mind of 
the writer ix unconsciously swayed by the 
dominant temper and passion of the day. 
the Parliamentary ride, the grentest by far of 
all the more recent agitatio 
that suggested hy the words Home Rc ie. 
The expression was not new. Ever since the 
union of Ireland with Engiand at the begin- 





In the © 
d yet ta? 








The | 
British public saw with delight her represent- + 


On: 


in England is | 
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' ping of the present century, an occasional 
i demand had been made for the creation of an 
Trisl: Parliament, as a means of diesipating the 
chronie discontent of the people of that Island. 
Jt was believe] by a small body of public 
men, that, without any general disturbance of 
the «called Imperial system by which Great 
Britain and Ireland were held in union, a 
Parliamentary body might be properly per 
mitted in the latter country. having jurisdic- 
m and prerogative in all matters of local 
legislation. This would signify, in a word, 
that the vexed and vexiug question which had 
1 sa much disturbed the Great Parliament with 
' yespect to the affairs of Ireland might be te- 
j manded constitutionally to an Irish House of 
| Commons, for ratisfactory settlement. 

: As early as 1868, Disraeli himself, in a 
canvass of the country. had spoken of an agi- 
tation at that time appearing in Treland for 
the measure efterwards known as Home Rule. 
An Irish political organization already had 
: heen eflected under the name of the Home 
Rute League for the promotion of this cause. 
During the eighth decade which followed, and 
; Tunning beneath the events narrated in the 
preceding pages, war this new form of agitation. 
At length the parties in Eugland hegan to con- 
; Sider the question, and to divide on the new 
: imne presented in Irish politics. Meanwhile the 
, Government got on its hands two petty African 
ware, an account of which will be given prea- 
ently. The great conflict hetween Turkey and 
Russin came and went. In 1877 a period of 
Duriness depression came, to be followed with 
| that inevitable distrest and discontent among 
| the common people which always train after 
* commercial panics and collapees. The wicter 
! of 1878 was one of great severity. There is 
one fact in modern society which, perhaps 
| fortunately for the world, political parties can 
not explain away. No lie, however adroit, 
can make n hungry man believe that he is 
full. No loud-mouthed professions of devotion 
to the cause of the suffering on the part of a 
dominant faction in Government can make 
the sufferers follow longer the bannere of pre- 
tenders. It is for this obviona reason that the 
days of distress are always days of political 
revulsion. In 1878 and 1879 the poorer 
people of the kingdom, egpecially in Ireland, 
felt the pangs of hunger, and, resorting to the 
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Fublime fallacy of pain, they Iaid the blame: not only a wena’ mortification, hat a Queen's 
at their condition on the Conservative Gév- | Her feelings in 
ernment. Many other cireumstances, whieh this respect were still farther wounded hy the 
may not be enumerated here, added to the — faet that Gladstone must again be called to the 
popular diacontent and the conseqnent weaken- 
ing of the Ministerial party. 

As to the Liberals, we have seen how com- 
plete and dispiriting was their downfall 
1X74. With the retirement of Gladstone no | 
competent leader of the Opposition could be 
found, and the Liberal party went from bad ¢ Liberals. preigen eit nenlled Lord 
to worse, until, in 1876 and 1877, it may be © Granville; but he als I, for the snme 
said to have reached the nadir. But it ix in reason whieh b vailed with Martington. 
the nature of political viciwttudes that the | It only remain the Quee eld to the 
bottom point of decline is the point of re- again ta 
setion and revival, The Liberal emerged and new 
at the very time when the Conserva 
hed down by the unfortunate con 
began to sink. The HH. 
Iay Tike a bank of low 
across St. George's Channel, The time had 
come; Giladstose suddenly lnemed up trem 
his retirement, where he had amused hineelf, 
in the meantime, with controversial exenys 
against the Papacy, and challenged, not only 
the policy, but the existence of the Converva- 
tive Government. He defied the Ministry 
and dared them to submit themselves and 
their mensurer to the people. The challenge 
wae not at the first necepted. The Parlian are milex, and a popu more than 
wor already vearing its Constitutional limita. ' million, “The enpi neon 
tie At Jength the Ministers were rather erable distance from the Here the 
provoked and taunted into a dissolation and [| native menareh held his court i 
an appeal to the people. The same oceurred | barharie splendor, Ash 
in March of 1880, and the cleetionx follawed } ized on the basis of in itary arin 
soon afterwards. As oon as the results be- A number of petty lords had ench 
gan to be declared, it was evident that one of Many of 
the greatest political reiictions ever known in are repulsive 
England had taken place. ‘The Conservatives ans. ‘The prac- 
were routed. When the smoke clenred up, and the 
and the footings were made, the triumphant | to the 
Liberala came out of the contest with a ma- 
jority of a hundred and twenty members, and ! three hundred ‘and thirty: 
the humiliation which they had anffered six _ religion of the In 
years before was visited in double measure { such offi-rings being belief that 
upon their opponents. the dead are in necd of servants and attend- 

At the first, it seemed that the shock had | ante in the other world. 
heen felt as high as the Thron lf. The For a iong time the Ashantees had held 
Queen, in po far as she was permitted under / relations with the Dutch on the African east. 
the English Constitution to have political i From them the king, hy treaty, received an 
sentiments, was heartily with the Conserva- : annual tribute in return for the alvantages 
tives, and it may not be doubted that she felt ! which the Dutch miners had in the country. 





ernment, This result she was 

y to obvinte, She first 
anand requested bine 
Mh but that uobleman was 
a responsibility whieh he 
the great lender of the 
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Bat we may properly bere 
the stirring Parliamentary dr 
nected, to present an outline ef Chow two 
mimie African wars in whieh the British 
Government became invel daring the aw 
cendency of Beavonsticld, "Phe first of the A 
the Ashuntee War, ‘The petty: Atrienn kingy 
dom of Ashaotee dies on the interior of the 
Gold Coast, ent ward fren Liberian, Tt eom- 
prices am aren of about erty Cheese 
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In order to understand the situation we must 


take into consideration also the Fantees, whose * 


territory lay between Ashautee Land and the 
Gulf of Guinea. The Ashantees and the 
Fantees were kinsmen hy race descent, and hud 
been in alliance, but at length became estranged 
and hostile, The territories of the two States 
were divided by the river Prah, aud across 
this stream warlike excursions were frequently 
made, the one people inte the country of the 
other. On two or three former occasions the 


English had been at war with the Axhautee ! an armugement was 
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Ashautees to terms, compelling the king w 
pay an indemnity of six thowand ounces of 
gold, and to give up his son asa hostage. A 
British protectorate was established over Faa- 
tee Land, and all the other petty dependencies 
between the river Prh and the sea, In 1843 
the Crown of Englund assumed the govern: 
ment of this part of the coast, and from that 
time forth there was mutual suspic 
anual misunderst 
peans and the Aste: 








COOMASSIF, 


nation, anil in one conspicuous instance had 
euffered a disastrous and humilin defent. 
Ou the 7th of August, 1426. 
McCarthy, then in charge of Bri 
on the Gold Coast, fought a battle with the 
army of the <Ashantee king, ten thouraud 
strong, at Dudowah, was defeated by the ne- 
groes, and himself slain. Only about fifty 
men of the whule force succeeded in reaching 
the English head-quarters in Fantee Land, 
which was the base of operations. 





» the English forts west of that 


glish and the Duteh, hy whieh all the forts of 
the latter lying eastward of the Sweet River 
were surrendered to Creat E while all 
ere given 
By thin trumaction the king 
fost the aunual stipend which 
had been paid to him for the rights of oecu- 
pancy by the Duteh. Ax a conseqenee, 
he justly eluimed that the English, in tnk- 
ing control in place of the Dutch, had ae 
sumed their obligations to himvelf. But thiv 













Of course, Great Britain svon brought the . claim was disallowed or neglected by the 
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British authorities, and became the hasia of . By this act he was brought into direct contact 
hostility. with the British, and the Home Government 

The immediate occasion of the outbreak of : was constrained to send out an army to bring 
the war, however, was the act of one of the - the refractory nation to submission. The com- 
Ashantee chieftuins,in decoying four Euro- mand of the expedition, which was sent out 
peans into his tawn and making them priwm-: in the fall of 1873, was given to Sir Garnet 
ers. ‘The British Governor demanded the sur- - Wolseley, who reached the Gold Const in the 
render of these enptives, and the demand was beginning of October, and found an army of 


Ashantees, forty 


oe | thousand strong, 
{ready to oppose his 


progress. But if 

they had been four 

huudred thousand 

strong they could 
j hardly, by their 
half-savage methods 
of warfare, have 
stayed the British 
invasion of their 
country. 

On the 20th of 
January, in the fol- 
lowing year, the 
Englixh crossed the 
Preah, and entered 
Ashantee Land. 
They met and de- 
fented the native 
army in two or three 
battles, and on the 
4th of February 
reached Coomassie. 
The Ashantee king 
i) was now plad to 
make what terms he 
might with the con- 
queror. Everything 
must be done with 
the utmost haste. It 

os sf war well known to 
‘~ecaeee en air Garner that 0 
month's delay in that 

refused by the Ashantee king. Several other | region would be fatal to his army ; for the fevers 
cireumrtances aggravated the difficulty. The | and other maladies to which Europeans were 
Fanteex were in alliance with the English, or | subject in the African summer were far more 
rather under their protection, and this fact was | fatal than the exigencies of battle. The 
a source of alarm and jealousy on the partof | English commander accordingly exacted his 
the king of Ashantee. Hie ill-feeling grew |! termz in haste, and set out for the eoant, 
to such « pitch that, early in 1878, he took the : Coomessie was burned. An indemnity of 
hazardous step of crossing the Prah with an | fifty thousand ounces of gold was agreed to 
army, thus invading the land of the Fantees. ' by the king, and the latter was obliged to 
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renounce his claims of sovereignty aver the 
petty States which had hitherto been subject 
to him. He was also obliged to grant free- 
dom of trade between his capital and the 
coast, and to keep open the highway from 
Coomamie to the river Prab. Finally, he 
must agree to renounce and abolixh the 
practice of human sacrifice, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley then retired from the country, aud 
the expedition returned to England. 


More important by far was the war with * 
Zulu , 


the Zulus of Southeastern Africa. 
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ax it ix sometimes written. For a considerable 
period he had been on terms of friendel L 
intimacy with the English, but) waa in’ con: 
stant difficulty with the Bocrs, or halt-Dateh 
peoples + adjavent: Teunaal Republic. 
The sane thing was teue of other native tribes, 
some of whom were slwaye at war with the 
Te appears that the givil affair of the 

‘Transvaal were badly managed. When Sir 
} Theophilun yatone was sent out as Cov. 
ernor of the British colonies on this part of 
the African cout he was led to believe that 


























PONTOON BRIDGE OVER THE PRAH 


Land lies to the north of the colony of 
Natal. It has a eea-line of about a hundred 
and thirty miled, and includes ameng its 
population several important tribes. The coun- 
try is to a great extent sboriginal in both its 
people and productions. The wild animals 
peculiar to the region represent several African 
types, such as the antelope, the rhinocervs, the 
hippopotamus, the buffalo, and the lien. The 
people are brave, warlike. energetic. At the 
time of the outbreak of the Zulu war, the king 
of the country was Cetewayo, or Cetshwayo, 


the Boers desired to pass under the domini 
of Great Britniv. He accordingly publixbe 
declaration to the effect that the Transvaal 
Republic had become a part of the British 
It thus happened that England, 
pation, inherited the quarrels 
of the Boers with their ucigh- 
were greatly alarmed by the 
new aspect of affairs, and bec 
and jealous of everything done by the Enro- 
peans in their part of the country. 
i One of the disputes between Zulu Land 
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and the Transvaal Republic was with respect ' 
to the ownership of a ema] territory lying ; 
between the two States. The matter was | 
referred to the decision of British Commis- | 
sioners, who made the award in favor of the { 
Zulus. But the new British Governor, Sir 
Bartie Frere, refused or neglected to execute 
the terme of the settlement. Cetewayo was 
surprised and angered that the English author- 
ities, after having decided the question in his 
favor, should he guilty of what seemed to him— 
and to all the world—to be an act of bad 
The English 


faith. Hoatilities broke out. 


Governor demanded that the Zulu army 
should be disorganized and dispersed. Cete- 
wayo refused to acquiesce, and the Britieh 
forces hegan an invasion of the country of the 
Zulus, 


On the 22d of January, 1879, a 
severe battle was 
fought and the 
English were ut- 
terly defeated. 
The disaster was 
humiliating inv” 
the last degree, 
and was, as a 
matter of course, 
soon retrieved. A 
new force under 
command of Lord 
Chelmsford again 
marched into Zu- 
lu Land, routed 
the barbarians, captured the king, and brought 
the war to an end before the middle of autumn. 
‘The native monarchy was abolished, and a 
civil government, known as the New Republic, 
was organized in ita stead. As for the 
dethroned king, he war remaoded to impris- 
onment, hut the principal native chieftains, 
who had been his enhjects, were permitted to 
remain in local anthority. 

One of the principal incidents of this petty 
and by no means honorable war, was the 
death, in one of the skirmishes with the Zulus, 
of the Prince Imperial of France. An account 
has already been given of the retirement of 
Napoleon IIL, with Eugenie and their son, 
to Chiselhurst, in England. There, for about 
seven years, the education of the Prince was 
conducted at the military school of Wool- 
wich Arsenal. After his graduation he 





CETEWAYO, IN ENGLIAO GARB. 
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would fain see actual warfare. The Prince 
appears to have had in him much rentiment 
and romance. When the Zulu war broke out. 
several of his classmates were in the army ot 
Lord Chelmsford, and the Prince, at his own 
earnest request, was assigned to a place on the 
General’s staff. In this relation he entered 
Zulv Land, and exhibited during the campaign 
much military spirit. He was assigned, on a 
certain occasion, to the command of a recon- 
noitering party, having the duty of deter- 
mining the situation of affaira about twenty 
milea from camp. While on this expedition, 
bis company waa surrounded by a large force 
of Zulus, and in the effort to cut his way 
through, the Prince was killed. His body 
was taken back to England, and deposited in 
the Memorial Chapel at Chiselhurat, beside 
the sarcophagus of his father. 

The death of the Prince was a severe 
shock, almost a death-blow, to the hopes of the 
Bonapartists of France, who bad looked to the 
son of Napoleon III. as the embodiment and 
impersonation of all Imperial expectations for 
the future. But the world at large was less 
concerned with the political effect of the 
Prince’s death than with the shocking calamity 
which it brought to the beautitel but now 
widowed ex-Empress of the French. To her 
the loss of her son was the final stroke. 
Nothing in history—that is, in its merely per- 
sonal parts—ie more melancholy and affecting 
than the spectacle of this lone woman, fallen 
from glory, a widow in a foreign land, stripped 
of her Imperial diadem, her husband dethroned 
and dead, and now, st last, ber promising and 
gallant son cut down in the wild chaparral of 
South-eastern Africa, stabbed to death with 
twenty wounds, and hacked into mutilation 
with the assagais of the Zulus, 

At the very time these events were occur- 
ring in South Africa, Evgland found herself 
again at war in Afghanistan. The situation 
and relations of that country with respect to 
the British East Indian Empire have already 
been described. In every instance in which 
the Eastern Question, by disturbing the 
peace of Europe, has brought the ominous 
name of Russia to the attention of the 
Western Powers, Great Britain has taken the 
alarm with respect to her Indian frontier on 
the side of Afghanistan. The latter country 
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has seemed to Russia to constitute a sort of 
south-eastern passage into India, just aa the 
Bosphorus has constituted the south-weatern 
passage into the countries of Southern Burope, 
The gravitation of the Russian Empire has 
pressed in both directions, hearing alike on the 
Punjaub and the Ottoman dominions, In both 
directions the pressure hal heen distressing— 
as far as any physical forve may be said to be 


distressing—to Great Britain. 


count of her exposure in this direction, 
was 80 on the occasion of the difficulties which 
culminated in the Turco-Russian War. The 
aggressions of Ruesia brought to England 
serious apprehensions thnt the settlement which 


followed the Crimean invasion of 1855 would - 


have to be reviewed by the same methods as 


HINDU KUSH MOUNTAING. 


For about fifty { themselves on Trulia. 
years she has suffered alarm and dread on ac- | hypothetien! in 
Ft i ernment to held Cabal as an cutpeat and de. 


pore 


before, The conflict with Turkey seemed to 
imply another Anglo-Rusian war, and the ex- 
pectation of such an event wae fora while rife 
in Great Britain. 

Tt vould net well he doubted that, in case 
of the outbreak of bust hetween England 
and Ruesin, the armies of the Canr would pour 
down by way of Ponsia, through Cabul or the 
panes af the Hindu Kash, and precipitate 

















Tt was therefore of great 
portanee to the British Gay. 








pendency against Ruasian aggression. It will 
be remembered that after the overthrow of 
Dost Mohammed, the government of Cabul 
finally went to his son, called Shere Ali. It 
was now deemed «f importance that an En- 
glish mission and embassy should he estab- 
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lished at the court of Shere Ali, 80 that the , Pesbawur, in September of 1878, and came 


Home Government might be constantly in- ' 


formed of the movements of Russia in that 
Yemote region, and more generully that the in- 
fluence of Great Britain might be and remain 
paramount in Afghanistan. 

To this end it was arranged that an expe- 
dition in the character of # peacable emimony, | 


to the frontier lines dividing Afghanistan from 
India. Here they were met by messengers 
from Shere Ali, interdicting the further ad- 
vauee. Since the British Embassy came in 4 


; peaceable character, the forbidding of its pro- 


gress into Cabul was easily coustrued into av 
insult aud act of hostility. Asa matter of fact, 





but really bearing with it the potency of war, 
should be despatched from India to Cabul. It § 
was known that the Russian Government had | 
either sent or was about to send an ambassa- 
dor of its own to the court of Shere Ali, and 
the English were determined not to be behind 
in establishing their mission at the same place. ; 
The expedition accordingly set out from | 





the expedition at unce took the character of 


* an invasion, and the movement, supported by 


military force, coutinued until Cabul was again 
oceupied by British soldiers. Another divie- 
ion of the army took possession of Candabar, 
and the Government waa soon in condition to 
dictate its own terms of settlement, 

At this juncture Shere Ali died, and was 
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succeeded by his son, Yakoob Khan. The | should support that country againet all foreign 
latter made haste to conter with the British enemies, The catablichment of the English 
authorities, and at a place called Gandamak i tission at Cabul was also granted by the 
a new treaty was made and signed, on the 5th ; Ameer, and Sir Lowie Cavagnarit became the 
of May, 1879. It was agreed that the Ameer - representative of England at the Court of 
should grant, new boundary-lines fur British . Yakoob Khan, Everything seemed tw have 








HAZARAG, FROM NORTHERN HIGHIANDR—AFGHAN WARKIOR. 





India, and thet he should be compensated for « turned out in perfuct accord with the plans and 

the cession by the payment from the treasury | purposes of Great Britain. 

of British India of sixty thousand pounds. It Scarcely, however, had the English Em- 

was also agreed that, for the concessions thua | hassy been planted in Cabul until a revolt 

gained by Great Britain, she should hereafter | broke out, very similar to that which had hap 

regard Cabal as under her protectorate, and ! pened in the caxe of Sir Alexander Burnes, tn 
‘Vou. IV.—27. 
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the days of Dost Mohammed. The English 
Tepresentatives and other officers in Cabul 


‘YAKOOR RAY. 


were attacked by the insurgents end murdered. 
The atrocity was in every respect shocking. and 
another British army had to be sent into Af 
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ghanistan to quell the insurrection. The En- 
glish forcea a second time fought their way 
without serious resistance 
to Cabul, which was en- 
tered and taken on the 
24th of December, 1879. 
Yakoob Khan was, of 
course, deposed, made 
prisoner, and sent to In- 
dia to await his trial ona 
charge of perfidy and 
massacre, The rebellion 
was completely mp 
pressed, and British gar- 
rizona were establisbed in 
the country to hold, as if 
it were an outpost, the 
conquered province of 
Cabul. 

Tt-was soon perceived, 
however, that the aubju- 
gation was only real in the 
near neighborhood of the 
garrison. The remainder 
of the people were re- 
strained from hostility 
only eo far as the danger 
of punishment waa felt. 
The question thus arising 
from the occupation of 
Afghanistan, and the pro- 
posed establichment of a 
new frontier-line for Brit- 
ish India on that side, 
were transmitted by the 
Government under Dis- 
raeli to the Liberals under Gladstone; and the 
issues arising from the controversy have not, to 
the present day, been satisfactorily adjusted. 





CHAPTER CXXXI1V.—-BATTLE FOR HOME RULE. 


ITH the opening of the 
Parliamentary session of 
1881 began the last great 
contest with which the re- 
cent history of England is 
concerned respecting the 

i civil and domestic 

dition ‘of Ireland. The Home Rule party, a3 





a party, now made its formal apparition in 
the House of Commons. On most questiona 
of national policy the new party waa in nat 
ural sympathy with the Liberal Ministry, and 
on the Irish question the Liberals were in nat- 
ura} sympathy with the new party; but the 
vicissitudes of politics destroyed, or reversed, 
these natural relation. The Home Rulers 
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were brought around to the side of the Con- 
servatives in opposition to the Government, 
and the Gladstone Ministry had to content 
itself with Liberal support only. At the head 
of the Home Rule party appeared a new leader 
in the person of Charles Stewart Parnell. The 
body of his following was made up exclusively of 
Irishmen, many of them poor men and of small 
reputation in the 
political world, 
while a few, such 
as the historian 
McCarthy and 
Mr. Shaw, were 
already leaders 
of note and in- 
fluence. All, 
however, were 
profoundly de- 
voted to the 
cause of Ireland, 
and to this cause 
every other priz- 
ciple, every 
other policy, was 
made subserv- 
jent. 

In the Gov- 
ernment, that ia, 
in the Ministry, 
the Home Rulers 
bad uo part or 
lot. At the first 
their faction was, 
as much ax pos- 
sible, ignored by 
both the domi- 
nant parties, hut 
this method of 
dealing with the 
men of one idea 
soon had to he 
abandoned. A 
state of affaira m 
had now supervened in Ireland which could no 
longer be pot aside or hidden under the cloaks 
of the Ministry. 


that arises at the conjuration of tyranny, around 
the huts of the lowly. The celebrated Land 
League was formed, having for its object the 
alleviation of the bardzhipe of the Irish ten- 


Suffering had come—want, . 
distreas, passion, rebellion, hatred, every specter _ 


8r 


antry, without much regard to the existing 
laws. Crime began to expreas the prevailing 
tense of the people. Qutrages were done to 
life aud property, and the Government was 
obliged, by the ere atree of the existing con- 
ditions, te take up the difficulties of Ireland, 
to prevent therefor some surt of remedy. 

In January, 1881, it wax thought necesary to 





(CHARLES WTEWART PARNELL. 


pass a Coéreion Bill against the Trish tenants 
‘and members of the League, whom lawlom, 
or at least unluwful, proceedings took con- 
stantly a bolder form. The measure proposed 
was, in it leading principle, a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus, permitting the officers, 
1 in any district designated by the Lord-Lieu- 
! tenant, to arrest and imprison without judicial 
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process the disturbers of the peace. At the ; 
game time a new Land Bill was announced, | 
which was merely an extension and amend- { 
ment of the Act of 1870, by which the ten- | 
ant-right of Ulster had been made the atandard | 
for the whole of Ireland. With the intro- j 
duction of these measures into Parliament, ! 
the Home Rulers adopted the policy of Ob- | 
struction; that ia, they systematically impeded 
the consideration and passage of the bills by | 
every parliamentary artifice and expedient | 
known to English usage. The Constitution of ; 
the House of Commons was such as to give 
great liberty in this respect. In that body 
everything had hitherto been conceded to the 
freedom of debate and the rights of the mi- 
nority, There was no rule for the “‘ previous 
question,” or other expedient for bringing a 
pending question to vote, s0 long as 2 member 
continued to debate it or offer amendment 
thereto. Even the motion for ‘‘closing the 
debate” at s given time was amendable, and 
might itself be debated. 

The Home Rulers in Parliament at this 
time numbered thirty-seven. They deter- 
mined that the Coércion Bill should not be 
brought to a vote, and from the 6th of Jan- 
usry to the 2d of March the debate was pro- 
longed. 1t wasseen by the Ministry that some 
mensure, even if it were without precedent 
and actually unconstitutional, must be adopted 
in order that the will of the majority might 
be legally expressed. The method finally em- 
ployed was found in the prerogative of the 
Speaker. It was agreed that, on the 2d of 
March, he should arbitrarily announce that 
the debate was closed, and that the vote should 
thereupon be taken. This was accordingly 
done against the uproariovs opposition, the 
protests, and criea of ‘‘ privilege,” on part of 
the Home Rulers. The Bill was carried, and 
measures were at once instituted under its pro- 
visions for the suppression of violence in Ireland. 

On the day following the passage of the 
Coéroion Bill the leaders of the Irish party 
were forcibly expelled from the House of Com- 
mons, and at length three of the members, 
including Parnell and O’Brien, were thrown 
into prison, where they remained until the 
following year. It is in the nature of British 
public opinion to undergo rection, to take on 
a different complexion under every change of 
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condition, and to express the altered state of 
affairs in some new political theory. No 
sooner had the Government triumphed over 
the Home Rulers, no sooner were the leaders 
imprisoned, than sympathy for them and their 
cause began to be expressed, not only by the 
public, but in the Ministry itself. The com- 
position of the Liberal party at thie time was 
peculiar. The members composing it were 
graduated in their political opinions all the 
way down from a strict conservatism at the 
one extreme to a rank radicalism at the other. 
The Liberala of the Iatter type bad all along 
been in sympathy with the Irish cause. There 
was danger that Gladstone would lose largely 
by disintegration on both wings of his army. 
On the whole, he himeelf inclined towards the: 
Radical and Reformatory camp; but for a 
while the exigencies of the Government re- 
quired of him a prudent conservatism, leat he 
might lose what may be called the upper 
division of the Liberal party. 

The Government now went on with other 
legislative enactments bearing on the Irish 
cause. The Land Bill was passed, by which 
it was hoped to stop the clamor of the Irish 
tenantry. It was soon seen, however, that the 
measure was of little avail. What would at a 
former period have satisfied the tenants was 
now, when they were aroused to the point of 
war, neglected and disregarded by them as a 
scheme to defraud them of their rights. The 
cry had now been raised for the absolute na- 
tionalization of the Irish lands, which meant, 
of course, the destruction of the very principle 
of English landlordiem. The foreign land- 
tenure became ever more precarious. Partly 
by the poverty of the people, and partly by 
recusancy, the rents fell into arrears. There 
was almost a univereal refusal to pay any 
longer the immemorial tax which the peasants 
owed to the landlords. Vinlence became the 
order of the day. Outrages against life and 
property multiplied. Evictions were resisted, 
and it seemed at times that the foreign domi- 
nation was about to be ended by a universal 
insurrection of the peasants against their mas- 
ters. In a single month, in the summer of 
1882, no fewer than five hundred and thirty- 
one outrages were reported againat the system 
of foreign landlordism and that status in Ire- 
land by which landlordiam was upheld. 
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It was in this condition of affairs that the | 
astute Gladstone perceived the neceseity of a 
change of policy. The Coércion Bill expired 
in October of 1882. It had proved a signal 
failure. The Arms Bill, under the provisions 
of which the Iriah people were to be disarmed, 
aud which had resulted in the surrender of 
their weapons by all the better classes, and in 
the concealment uf arms by the lawless and 
the criminal, had also completely failed of the 
intended results. All the meazures which the 
Government had thus far taken to suppress 
violence, restore order, bring the country again 
into a state of coutentment, or even aequies- 
cence, had proved aburtive. The Land League 
aeemed about to triumph over Parliament and 
the country. 

Tt was at this juncture, that communica- 
tious were begun between Gladstone and 
Parnell, who was still in prison, An alleged 
**treaty” was formed between the two, in 
which it was understood that the Irish lender 
would be content with a bill abolishing Arrears 
of Rent, and with a just extension of tenant + 
rights. These being conceded, the Home 
Rulers would join the Government in the at- 
tempt to restrain the Land League, or mther 
the lawless adherents of that body, from further 
violence and crime. It was in April of 1442 
that Gladstone threw out the first hint» in the 
House of Commons that a new policy anight 
be expected, and that the release of the Irish 
prisoners was contemplated as a measure of i 
pacification. By this time the Irish juile were 
well filled with persona who had been arrested 
on suspicion under the suspension of Habeas 
Corpus, and in accordance with the Coéreion 
Bill. More than eight hundred persons, many 
of them of excellent character, had heen im- ; 
prizoned. It was known to the Government ° 
thet it was needless to bring the suspected 
persons to trial before Irish juries. Of a cer- 
tainty, such juries would never convict their 
fellow-countrymen of crime for committing 
acts in which they themselves had either 
actually participated, or with which they were : 
in sympathy. The law in such cases required - 
that the jury should be drawn from the vicinage, 
and this asaured to the prisoners a trial before | 
their neighbora and friends. The Govern- - 
ment, therefore, was obliged to hold the sus- 
pected persons by a suspension of the Habeas © 


_ should be charged to the Land 
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Corpus; but this could not coutiaue forever; 
aud now for the fine time the policy of von- 
ciliation was to be tried. 

Unfortunately, at thie very juncture, an 
event occurred which threatened to undo the 
very history and tendency of the times. In the 
lawlese period, which it wan hoped was now 
about to close, many murders and astaseing- 
tions had been committed. At the ce of 
which we speak Lort Frederick Caventish, 
who wae holding the position of Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury, wax appointed 
Chief Meceretary for Ireland, to sncvoed Mr. 
Forter, whow antipathy to the Irieh cause 
had been eo great ax to lead to thik change ia 
official relations, With Lond Cavendish as 
under Secretary, was appointed ‘Thonn Henry 
Burke, a man of di jon, who wax ato anp- 
yowed to be friendly to Ire 4 
officers were xent out, and an 
On the evening of the ¢uh of May, 18%: 
they were driving in Phwnix Park, in that 
city, they were attacked by four wonrdercrs, 
partly dinguieed under Mouched hat. ft in 
thought that Mr. Burke was the first to fall 
under the knives of the nemeine, TC appeared 
that Lord Cavendish sought te defoml his 
friend from the menult, and, in doing «0, he 
too wax stubbed to death. Many perane were 
sitting or walking within a few hundred feet 
of where the erime woe conanitte 






























the axuains were enabled to mount rand 
drive from the park without dincovery, A 
considerable quantity of yold coin, hank-notes, 








and other valuables were found on the bodies 
of the murdered mon, and it) was perevived 
from the firet that the aeamioation had been 
for political, and not for mereennry, motives. 

A great sensation wax produced by. this 
event throughout Ircland and Great Britain. 
It was natural, able, that the crime 
League. 
Parnell, Davitt, and others who might speak 
authoritatively for that amociation, niade haste 
to deny for it all connection with the murder 
of Cavendish and Burke, and to denounce the 
crime in the strongest terms. Nevertheless, 
the Land Leaguers and the Home Rule party 
had to hear the odium of the sxsansination. 
Asa matter of fact, the Land League, as such, 
was organized on a plane altogether too high 
for the patronage or justification of such deeds 
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as that done in Phenix Purk. But the or- 
ganization" had drawn after it the very draff 
and offal uf Irish discontent. Such associa- 
tions must needs have about them a penumbra 
of crime. They are created for the correction 
of abuses, the removal of oppression, the at- 
tainment of justice. But all this implies that 
there is abuse, oppression, injustice; and these, 
in their turn, imply that kind of resistance 
which, in the hands of the ignorant and vile, 
takes the form of crime. 

The murder of the Irish Secretaries, in the 
country to which they had been sent, was a 
great shock to the Government. Parnell had 
now been liberated from prison, and soon re- 
turped to his place in the House of Commons. 
In that body violent denunciations were poured 
upon his head, and it was demanded of him 
and his colleagues that they should wash their 
hands and the hands of the League of ail 
complicity in the great crime. The course of 
Parnell waa auch as might have been expected 
from a brave, high-spirited man. In his reply 
he scarcely deigned to disclaim knowledge or 
participation on the part of himself and his 
friends in the assassination of Cavendish and 
Burke, saying that all defense of himrelf and 
hie party, and of the principles of his party, 
was impossible in such a court as the English 
Parliament. His cause was prejudged. His 
judges were his enemies and the enemies of 
his people; nor waa he anxious under such 
circumstances to justify himself at the bar of 
British opinion, At that bar he was con- 
demned already—both he and hia cause. He 
was responsible only to the people of Ireland. 
It was to the public opinion of that country 
that he made his appeal. Crime was crime, 
by whomscever committed. As for the rest, 
he stond for the cause of an oppressed people. 
For that cause he had suffered an anjust im- 
prisonment, and for that cause he and his party 
were now maligned, slandered, and reduced to 
the category of crimivals. 

It could but be that the Irish party suffered 
greatly in the ordeal through which they now 
passed. It could but be that the Government 
was held back from its natura) gravitation in 
the direction of Home Rule, and it could but 
‘be that the justice and reasonableness of the 
position held by Parnell and his associates 
must beoome constantly more evident even in 
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the high places of England. The embarrass. 
ment of the Ministerial party was extreme. 
They had a fair working majority through the 
whole of 1882, and the same in 1883; but the 
incidental elections which occurred at inter- 
vals in Ireland showed that the Land League 
was predominant in that country over all 
other furces combined. The Home Rule party 
gained at the Irish elections, and their num- 
bers increased to over seventy. It was evi- 
dent that their strength was likely, erelong, 
to enable them to hold the balance of power 
between the two major parties in Parliament, 
and thus virtually either to direct the course 
of legislation, or to stop proceedings altogether. 

It can not be doubted that in thia situation 
of affairs the Liberal party, though in the ma- 
jority, bad before it the alternative either of 
depending on the Conservatives for support 
against the common enemy, or else of entering 
into combination with that enemy in order to 
keep the Conservatives from again coming 
into power. As for the Home Rulers them- 
selves, they had one definite object in view, 
and that was the nationalization of Ireland. 
To thia, with them, all other questions were 
subordinate. For this they were willing to 
enter into combinations with any party soever, 
so that their one great end might be attained. 
It could hardly be doubted, however, that 
Gladstone himeelf, whose influence over the 
Liberals was so great as to constitute an au- 
thority, would never enter into a treaty with 
the Conservative leaders against the Irish 
cause. It became, therefore, a question when 
and how the Paruellites and the Liberals 
would combine in the work of a radical reform 
on behalf of Ireland. 

_ Such, in general, was the aspect of Englieh 
history from the Parliamentary side in the 
year 1883. During the session which ex- 
tended to the beginning of summer in that 
year, the condition of parties and of policies 
was not materially altered. The attention of 
the Home Government began to be drawn to 
the very serious consideration of the affairs of 
Egypt. In that country a war had broken 
out, some account of which will be given near 
the conclusion of the present chapter. In Ire- 
land the policy of the Government had done 
something toward the restoration of order. 
The outrages, for which the preceding year 
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had been memorable, were in great measure ) George Conlon went to bis death at the hands 


suppressed; but it could nut be said that the 
determination of the Home Rulers was weak- 
ened or in any wise diverted from their one 
great object. Then followed the vacation of 


Parliament during the summer monthe, and | 


until the beginning of Octuber. 

At the next session the Parnellites were in 
full force. An element of weaknew had. in 
the meantime, made its appearauce in the So- 
ciety of Orangemen, who, being Protestant, 
and seeing their Catholic fellow-countrymen 
wholly given up to the work of Innd reform 
and nationalization, naturally fell into their 
traditional opposition. The Irish leaders 
sought zealously, during the after part of 1884, 
to allay the merely religious prejudices of 
their countrymen, to the end that a united 


Ireland might compel the English Ministry to | 


the adoption of such measures ax the Home- 
Rulers advocated. In the meantime, a seriou» 
-break had occurred in the Government on the 
immemorial question of the franchise. It had 
been determined by the Ministry, in answer 
to the call of the country, that still another 
effort should be made fur the more complete 
enfranchisement of the English people. It 
had been found that even the Libera] measures 
of 1867 required revision and amplification to 
meet the demands of the working-clames of 
Englishmen. A new Frauchise Bill was accord- 
ingly prepared, and passed by a decisive ma- 
jority through the House of Commons. As 
has always happened in the case of such legisla- 
tion, the House of Lords disapproved of the 
proposed exteusion of the suffrage, and in tl 
particular case refused their assent to the 


The Ministry had to accept the defeat of their ! 


measure for the time, and it was only after an 
additional Act covering the distribution, or, 
Americans would say, the reipportionment 








of the Mubdi'x asaeeing, All these things 
valled for immediate and extraordinary exer 





tious. Art must he at ence equipped aud 
vent to Egy The strain upon the Ministery 
became extreme. The Government waa ace 





cused of all manner of neglect with reapect to 
Britich interests inthe East, particularly in 
Egypt. The London Times eried out that no 
words were su nt to express the disgust of 
weuknees amd folly of the 
The snid that 
organ of Comervative opinion, © ix obliged to 
confess that everything has been done that could 
he done to add to the risks of deft e 
has been spurned, time wartedand epportunity 
Tost." 

The Queen, in her speech to Va 
had indicated the necessity for greatly 
expenses, aud, to provide for the 
aecemary to increase the revenues of the 
Kingdom. A new budget wan presented in 































: dune of 1885, in which the policy of the 


; Government was defined, 





the new seats provided for under the Franchise | 


Act had been adopted, that the Lords with- 
drew their opposition, and assented to the 
measure as a whole. 


But by this time the foreign relationa of ! 
Great Britain had become so critical a9 to de- | 
mand the best skill uf the Government in the | 


prevention of great wars. For a season, it ap- 
peared that England and Russia were to try 
their prowess on the side of India. Egypt 
was in an uproar. Khartoum fell, and Charles 








Tt woe propured 
that the inereasod expenditure of the ensuing 
yeur should be met by plaemy a duty of 0 
shilling a gallon on heer, to be retained for 
one year from the date of the Act. The 
menasure wax advoentel by the Sceretary of the 
Exchequer, but the Conservatives: opposed the 
budget on the ground that all the additional 
expeuditure could have been provided for by a 
might increase of the duties on tea and the 
light wines. It woa argued that ale and: heer 
were the drinks of the common people, and that. 
the Ministerial Bill proposed to put on them 
the expenses of the E war, The 
debate on the adoption of the budget was 
cluded by Gladstone on the evening of the 
hoof June, when the Bill wax put on ite 
second reading in the House of Commons 
Much to the «urprice of the country ut lurge, 
apd in all probability te the Government 
iteelf, the budget was rejected by a majority 
of twelve votes. Precedent has cxtahlished 
the rule in the British Parliament, that a de 
feat of the budget signifies the end of the 
Ministry proposing it. It ix not clear that 
such was the intent of the House of Commons 
in the present instance; but Gladstone, never- 
theless, determined to follow the precedent, 
and he and his fellow-Ministern accurdingly 
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tendered their resignations to the Queen. 
The same were accepted by Her Majesty, who 
immediately sent for the Marquis of Salisbury, 
and intrusted him with the duty of forming a 
new Conservative Ministry. 

Such was another remarkable example of 
the vicissitude which may be expected at 
jntervale in the political history of Great 
Britain. It would have been thought im- 
possible, only a few months before, that the 
Gladatone Government could be overthrown 


‘MARQUIB OF SALISBURY. 


in any present emergency. The philosophy of 
the question lay in the fact that, on the whole, 
the statesmen of the Liberal party in England 
have not shown themselves the equal of the 
Conservatives in the management of foreign 
affairs. On the other hand, the Conservatives 
have fallen far short of the Liberals in the 
Home Administration of the Kingdom, and in 
all measures of progress and reform. It can 
hardly be doubted that the attention of the 
Gladstonian party had been almost wholly 
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fixed upon domestic questions, and, in particu- 
lar, on the establishment of some satisfactory 
and permanent policy for the settlement of the 
difficulties with Ireland. This withdrawal of 
the attention of the Government from the 
multifarious foreign complications in which 
the whole modern history of England is in- 
volved, contributed to the disaster of Khar- 
toum, left the public mind uncertain as to the 
ability of the existing Government to cope 
with the trouble in Afghanistan, and led to 
the withdrawal of the support 
of thirty or forty membera of 
the Liberal party from the 
Ministry in the matter of the 
budget. Though the proposi- 
tion of the Government to 
increase the -revenuea by the 
taxation of beer and spirits 
was eminently proper, though 
the Ministry, with all of its 
outside difficulties and inside 
diseensions, was atill full of vi- 
tality and force, the Conserva- 
tives and the Parnellites, by 
combining their cohorts and 
gaining a modicum of support 
from disaffected Liberals, suc- 
ceeded in overwhelming the 
Government with an adveree 
vote on the budget, and the 
Gladstone Ministry was at an 
end, 

The Ministerial crisis in the 
British system frequently signi- 
fies the defeat of the victors. 
In the present case, the tri- 
umph of the Conservative 
party was of dubious im- 
port. The victory was achieved 
in the very face of impend- 
ing measures which threatened to divide and 
wreck the Liberal party. The time had 
arrived when it was necessary either to aban- 
don or renew the Suppression of Crimes Act, 
under the operation of which the peace, or 
at least the quict, of Ireland had been for a 
while secured. It was the disposition of the 
Gladstonians with to reviving this 
measure that led the Parnellites to vote with 
the Conservatives against the Ministerial 
budget. It was clear that the Home Rule 
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party would prove to the Salisbury Govern- 
ment a broken reed. Little were the Parnell- 
ites concerned about auything except the cause 
of Ireland, and that was the very issue which 
the Conservatives, more than the Liberals, 
would have avoided. The Home Rulers had 
thus at last worked their way into a position 
where they could defeat and overthrow a Min- 
istry of either party at will, and it became 
evident that their political aim was to beat 


down first one, and then the other, until the - 
cause of Home Rule for Ireland should be at : 


Jeagth adopted by one of the parties as a 
means of keeping itself’ in power. 

There was another reason, also, why the Earl 
of Salisbury hesitated under such conditions 


to accept the responsibility of the Government. | 


The Parliament of 1880 had 
expired, and a new election wax ut hand, 
Gladstone himself had foreseen the impen 
struggle before the people, nnd it is not 
probable that he was less averse to the adverse 
vote on his budget than might have been sup- 
posed. Be that ax it may, it was clear that, 
during the remainder of the existing Parlia- 
ment, the Salisbury Ministry must adopt u 








now nearly * 


+ nearly a hundred and seventy. 


temporizing and conciliatory policy with the ; 
© The development of tendencicn at the opening 





Irish party, and, by vigor abroad and Conserv 


atism at home, win, if poasible, from the Glad- . 


*tonians a victory at the ensuing clection. 


In| 


the canvass that followed, there was a dispo- | 


sition on the part of hoth Conservativer and 
Liberals to ignore and glose over the one great 
question of the day, namely, the settlement 
of the issue raised and defended with so much 
vigor by the Home Rulers. Parnell was now 
supreme in the management of his party. He 


passed the word to his following that every- | 


where and under all circumstances they should 
strike at the Liberal majorities, and reduce or 
reverse them wherever they might. 


! inte the background, exeept by a 
! the two dominant purties against the 





} hegau ever the answer « 


The elections were held for a new House : 


of Commons in December of 1886. The 


question really was whether the Liberals would : 


he able to obtain a majority of all the seata in 
the House. Soon after, the elections began; 
and as the first reports came in from the center 
of England, the Conservatives gathered a 


transient hope that they might be victorivus, - 


but the news from the country-side destroyed all 
such expectations. From Wales and Scotland 
the news came of great Liberal gains, and the 
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aggregate result in Great Britain showed a ma- 
Jority of about cighty for the Liberal party. 
But the Irish elections turned everything to con- 
fusion, In all that country, net a eingle Liberal 
tae elected?) Out of the one hundred and three 
Irish seats in the ¢ mons, fewer than twenty 
were won by the Conservatives, Dublin 
University sent two of these, and nearly 
all the remainter were from the extreme 
North, in Ulster. Parnell came out of the 
battle with a compact body of eighty-five ful- 
lowers, 

The politicians and statesmen were now 
easily able, hy a few figures, to count the 
probabilities, Should the Parnellites, in the 
new Parlinment combine with the Conserva- 

‘ives, they would be able to hear de the 
Liberala with a small maj 
votes; but should they or r with the 
Liberals, the prity over the Conservative 
party and the Salisbury Ministry world he 
Such was the 
situation of affaire at the opening of the ar- 
liamentary session in January of 1886. 

Tt pow remained to he seen what coure 
the Eart of Salixbury would take in his on: 
deavor to conduct a minority Government, 






















of the semion was awaited with intense in- 
terest by the nation. HM wax clear to all that 
he Trish question could ne longer he thrust 












nd it wax equally clear that such 0 
m could never be effected, ‘The 
House to the 
the dixcusion 





speech of the Queen. Be 


was chaed, the Prime Minister pave notice of 
Gi 


‘eriment to introduce, 
for the further repres- 
troubles on the line of 
It was foreseen by 
the Liberals that they themwelves would be 
placed at a disadvantage by having either to 
enpport er oppose a measure like that sug- 
gested by Salisbury. Tt wax therefore decmed 
expedient to bring the matter to a crisix by 
immediately overthrowing the istry. This 
was done on a motion te amend the address 
to the Queen, on which the Parnellites voted 
tu aman with the Liberals, and though the 
latter lust a few votes from their own calendar 


the intention of f the 
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by dinaffection, the Government was over- 
whelmed, and the Ministers resigned. 

It now remained to be seen whether a new 
Liberal Ministry could be formed, which should 
‘he able to command a majority of the House 





WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 


on matters relating to the Irish question. 
Gladstone was, as a matter of course, and out 
of the necessity of the situation, recalled to 
the place of Prime Minister. 
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Earl Spencer, President of the Council; H. 
C. E. Childers, Home Secretary; Earl Rose- 
bery, Secretary for Foreign Affairs; Earl 
Granville, Secretary for the Colonies; Earl 
Timberley, Secretary jor India; Campbell- 
Bannerman, Secretary 
for War; Sir William 
Vernon-Harcourt, 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheqner; the Marquis 
of Ripon, First Lord 
of the Admiralty; 
Joseph Chamberlain, 
President of the Gov- 
ernment Board; George 
Otto Trevelyan, Secre- 
tary for Scotland; A. 
J. Mundella, President, 
of the Board of Trade; 
and John Morley, 
Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

But it was not 90 
mueh with the consti- 
tution of the new Min- 
istry as with the Irish 
Policy which was to be 
proposed thereby, that 
the public was now 
concerned. For acon- 
siderable period it had 
been nvised abroad that 
Gladstone was grad- 
ually inclining in his 
sympathies and opin- 
ions to the cause of 
Home Rule in Ireland. 
It was observed on the 
first night of the session 
that Parnell’s speech 
could only be inter- 
preted as signifying the 
probable support of the 
Liberals by the Irish 
party, and the probable 
support of Home Rule 
principles by the 
former. The event justified the anticipation. 
Gladstone at once devoted himself to the prep- 
aration of an elaborate scheme for the establish- 
ment of an Irish Parliament, and the virtual 


Herschell was made Lord High Chancellor; | concession of nationality to the Irish people. The 
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a 





Plan proposed contemplated the continuance of | gained by suflerance rather than by conquest. 
the National Union of Ireland and Creat - 


Britain, under the Government of the Crown 
and the Imperial Parliament at London. 
The Prime Minister elaborated a echeme 





which was perhaps the most extensive, nut 


to say revolutionary, of any single measure 
proposed in Parliament since the accession of 


Victoria. The matter came speedily to an} 
In Junc of 1886 the question was de j 


isaue, 
bated before the House of Commons, the 
speech of Gladstone himself being awnited 
with the greatest interest, not only by the 
British public, but by the people of all West: 
ern Europe and America. Iu the latter coun- 
try, the daily press of the following morning 
presented American readers with a report ver- 
batin of the Prime Minister's address, in which 
he defended and advocajed with the greatest 
ability the establishment of Home Rule for 
Ireland. When the question went to vote, it 
was not yet certainly known whether or not 
the Ministerial Bill had carried; but the di- 
vision showed a negative result. The Minis- 
terial measure was beaten by a small and in- 
decisive mujority. 
combined votes of the Conservatives and those 
of nearly a hundred Liberals, who refused to 
follow the majority of their party on the ques- 
tion before the House and the country. 

The break in the Liberal party proved to 
be hopeless, and, since the Irish question was 
now uppermost in all men’s minds, the Glad- 
stone Ministry passed from power. At first, 
however, Parliament was prorogued, and the 
queetion at issue was remanded to the people. 
It could hardly be hoped that, under existing 
conditions, the policy of Gladatone could gain 
from the country a more emphatic indorse- 
ment than he and hie party had received at 
the late election. It only remained for the 
Prime Minister to resign his office. The be- 
ginuing of 1887 found inatters in a condition 
of chavs. Though the Earl of Salishury was 
presently recalled to the head of the Govern- 
ment; though the Conservative party, with 


the aid of the so-called Liberal-Unionists—a | 


division made up of those who had broken 
away from their allegiance to the Gladstone 
Ministry—were able for the next two years tu 
maintain a doubtful ascendency over the Lib- 
erals and Parnellites, yet it was an ascendency 


This was effected by the ; 











<As to the Trish question, it remained and stil 
reinnins,’ unsettled. and the yenr PRR) wit: 
teased the remarkable manwtver of a negu- 
tiation bet nthe Parnellites and the Karl 
of Salisbury’s Government with respect to a 
proposal hy the latter of same measure at the 
ensuing sexion Tiament conceding, in 
some limited firm, the principle of Home 
Rule for Ireland. 

The year 1887 was memorable tor the cele- 
bration of the jubilee or “th verary 
of the accession of Queen Victorin, Tt had 
not been often in the history of England that 
euch an event had been posible. Only im 
two of three instanves had eo long a reign oe- 
curred, or one on the whole xo benign in its 
character and tendencies, The Queen herelf 
had been a popular sovereign, though this is 
said rather of English socicty—hy which in 
meant the upper third of the people—than of 
the masses at large, The principal day of 
Her Majesty's Semi-centennial was, of course, 
the 21st of June—that being the anniversary 
of the sccession—and the principal eeene of 
the home celebration, the Abbey of Weatmin- 
ster, On that day aud fo that place the 
Queen was conducted by her sons, her sons 
in-law, and her grandsona, as a gunn of 
honor. About ten thousand Pormonn newer rmahledt 
at the Abbcy to participate in the ceremonies. 
Representatives were present, 
gratulations froin all 
Europe and from the Go 
World. London wax uplendidly d 
the occasion, and the other 
Gnited Kingdom expressed their | 
a variety of feativitics and celebra! 
Poet Laureate, vow become Baron 
honored the occasion with "a peronal poem 
addremed uw» Her Majexty. 
the jubilee »j extended inte all the Britizh 
colonies of t! vorlil; and from the foot-hills 
of Burmah to where the mountains of British 
Columbia look down on the Pacifie, the Queen's 
name and reign were rememberel with con- 
gratulations and fertivaly, 

The present chapter may he appropriately 
concluded with a sketch of the recent relations 
of Great Britain and Egypt. At the begin- 
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tat the beginning of 1890. 
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ning of the ninth decade of the centary, it 
might almoet be said that Egypt was a foreign 
dependency of the British Empire. The pre- 
ponderance of the influence of the English 
Government in South-eastern Africa at this 
epoch, and for some time previously, may be 
referred to two general considerations. The 
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integral part of the Ottoman dominions; and 
yet the Egyptian Government had its origin 
and authority from Constantinople. 

The Egyptian Viceroya had no constant 
rank or power. Sometimes they were merely 
satraps of the Sultan, and sometimes they 
reached the condition of semi-independence. 


first. of these was the long-standing policy of | But whatever the character of the Govern- 


ment might be, 

















Great Britain held 
to the policy of sup- 
porting the existing 
order, believing, as 
she did, that this 
course was condu- 
cive to the integrity 
of her eastern line 
of defense against 
the aggreamions of 
Russia. 

In the second 
place, a financial 
reason existed for 
; the aupport given by 
| England to Egypt. 
| The latter country 
had become indebted 
, in several ways to 
| England and to En- 
| glish capitalists, A 
large part of the 
bonds representing 
the Egyptian debt 
were held in Great 
Britain, and the rev- 
olutionary tenden- 
cies in Egyptseemed 
constantly to threat- 
en the validity of 
the bonds. The 
principle of inter- 
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Great Britain in upholding the independence 
and autonomy of Turkey. This theory carried 
with it the maintenance of Egypt asa Prov- 
ince of the Turkish Empire. The expression 
“« Province of the Turkish Empire,” however, 
is too exact to express the dependent relations 
of the different countries under the general 
sway of the Sultan. In the case of Egypt, 
% could not be said that the country was an 


ee 


national law which 
decrees the integrity 
of s debt through the vicissitudes of revolu- 
tion, making each successive Government re- 
sponsible for the valid indebtedness of its pre- 
decessor, and which denies the confiscability 
of national bonds, was not sufficiently well 
recognized in Egypt to make the obligations 
of the Government to England perfectly se- 
eure; and this fact constituted a powerful 
reason for upholding the existing status. 
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womething of the same reasons existed in © 


the case of France. She aleo had a large fund 
invested in Egypt. The Suez Canal was the 
product of French capital. France had in 
general codperated with Creat Britain, under 
the theory that the integrity of the Turkieh 
Empire should be maintained in all its parts. 
Such were the conditions which made it ex- 
pedient, if not necessary, for England and 
France to assume a sort of protectorate over 
Egypt asa part of their international policy, 
and aa a means of protecting their interests 
the East. This policy, however, wax much 





more ably and persistently tollowed by Great § 
Britain than by the French Government ; but * 
in course of time the English ascendency in | 


Egypt aroused the jealousy of France, and led 


to an effort on her part to regain her relative - 


influence in the Nile Valley. 
siderable period the Egyptian Khedive had 
had an arrangement with France and England 
hy which the latter countries exercised what 
was called Financial Contro} of the affairs of 
Egypt. This condition remained in force 
until 1888, when Lord Dufferin, who hail 
been sent from Constantinople to Egypt as 
the representative of British interests in that 
country, secured the withdrawal of the ‘‘ Cun- 
trol,” to the end that a greater autonomy 
might be secured to the local government in 
the management of ite own affairs. 

No adequate understanding, however, may 
be had of the general condition of Egypt in 
our day, without noting the historical progress 
of the country during the larger part of the 
century. At the time of the Napoleonic in 
vasion, Egypt was broken up into petty 
Muslim principalities, having little coherence 
or governmental unity. The general con- 
sequence of the shock given to the land of the 
Pharaohs by the impact of Europeanism was 
tw bring about the ascendency of Mehemet 
Ali, and the establishment of his house as the 
reigning dynasty down w our own time. We 
have seen how nearly, at one or two crisex, 





For a con- | 


this able General and statesman succeeded in : 
securing the complete autonomy and inde- ~ 


pendence of his country and people. At the 
close of the fourth decade he seemed, indeed, 
on the eve of actually reversing the relative 
places of Cairo and Constantinople. In 1840 
the Turkish Empire wae saved from dismem- 
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berment only 
the Great 
Egyptian arms 


y the actual intervention of 
re, slaying the progress of 
a. and rendering of no 
avail the great vieteriee of Hone, Konieh, 
and ib, in the latter of whieh battles 
Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mehemet Ali, over- 
threw and dispered a Turkish army of eighty 
thousand men. 

The veteran Mehemet, already more than 
seventy years of age. next turned his atten: 
tion to the revision of the conatitutien and laws 
of Egypt, working after models whieh he had 
drawu from the great governments of Europe. 
Nearly ali the methede of administration 
which the inquirer dmcovers Wday ne the 
springs of action Egypt were devined 
by Mehemet Ah. He extablished new nyatemn 
ot taxation, revised the custonnedatien, ar. 
ranged the laws of quarantine, patronized 
mauufactories, planted collegex of languages 
and of medicine, and introduced printing: 
prerses and journaliem as a means of diasem- 
inating information and creating a public opin- 
ion in a country long dominated by the rom 
est forms of Orientalism. In the inst years 
of his life he visited Constantinople, was there 
received with many marks of ditinetion, and 
was honored with the title of Vizier. 

When the Western Powers came, an we 
have just seen, to the reacuc of Turkey, and 
forced Egypt back from her coune of devel: 
opment, the terme of dependen 
Porte were made ax miki ax pomible, 
agreed that Mchemer Ali should retain for 
himeclt and hix sxueecreors the Pashalie of 
Egypt, on the simple condition of the payment 
of one-fourth of hin net revenuex to the Sul- 
tan. The subordinate conditions of the settle 
ment were that the Turkish flect, which had 
been treacherously surrendered to the Egyp- 
tians, should be restored; that Syria, which 
had been gained by conquests, should be given 
up; and that the standing army ot Egypt 
should be limited to eighteen thousand men. 
Already, Mehemet und hie son Ibrahim had 
succeeded in reducing the rebellious Egyptian 
Beys to subjection, and « conniderable degree 
of unity had been attained in the Government. 

Ibrahim Pasha acceded to hit father’s po- 
litical honors avd authority, in 1844, amd com 
tinued in office until his death, four yearn 
afterwards. The veteran Mehemet lived a few 
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months longer, and the Government of Egypt 
descended to his nephew, Abbas Pasha,whose 
character reverted to the Oriental type, with 
many disastrous consequences to the Egyptian 
people. His death, in 1854, was hailed as a 
deliverance, and the reaction which followed 
brought the fourth son of Mehemet Ali, Said 
Pasha, to the throne. It was under his reign 
that the concession was made to France of 
the right and opportunity to construct the 
Suez Canal. The abilities of Said were, how- 
ever, not as great as his political principles 
were salutary. At his death, in 1863, the 
crown descended to his nephew Ismail, who, 
with his title of Khedive, granted to him in 
1866 by an Imperial firman, was destined to a 
Jong and important reign. Nearly all of the 
events in the recent history of Egypt, in 
which European and American readers are 
likely to find interest and instruction, have 
happened during the Administration of Ismail 
Khedive. He continued in power until 1879, 
when he was deposed by the Porte at the in- 
etigation of France and England. This action 
waa deemed essential to the interests of the 
‘Western Powers in securing that financial con- 
trol of the country to which we have referred 
above. The title of Khedive was transferred 
to Mohammed Tewfik. A new system of 
liquidation for the Egyptian creditora was de- 
vired on the basis of a four-and-a-half per 
cent. fund, that rate being agreed to by France 
and England jointly. 

Without pausing to notice in this connec- 
tion the events of Ismail's reign, we may here 
refer to the decisive effect of his deposition 
from power. The foreign intervention was, 
from the first, hateful to the large and grow- 
ing cluss of intelligent Egyptians who desired 
the freedom and independence of their country. 
11 can not be doubted that the objection to 
Ismail on the part of England and France 
war his too great independence of character 
and his desire that Egypt might be first of all 
tor the Egyptians. On the other hand, Tewfik 
was thought to be sufficiently subservient. 
History is not the place for tirade and denun- 
ciation, but every calm-minded and just patriot 
in all the world must be shocked and angered 
at this rpectacle of the suppression and abuse 
of a helpless country and people by means of 
the imbecility of the Viceroy, and for merely 
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mercenary considerations The Egyptians 
found themselves subject to a foreign bonded 
debt, the financial control of their country as- 
sumed by the holders of that debt, and them- 
selves reduced to the rank of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for capitalists more than 
three thousand miles away. 

It was not Jong, under these circumstances. 
until the mutteringa of discontent were heard. 
In February ot 1881, some regiments of the 
Egyptian army stationed at Cairo carried a 
petition to the Khedive, demanding the dis 
missal of one of the ministers, justice for the 
soldiers, and a general reform for the people. 
‘This movement was heartily ratified by the 
Egyptians generally. Other petitions were 
sent in to the Government, and the army was 
exhorted to maintain the honor of the country. 
A leader of both soldiers and people appeared 
in the person of Ahmed el Arabi, who became 
at once the recognized chief of what was 
henceforth known as the National party. The 
movement resulted in a general uprising of 
the native Egyptiens against all the foreign 
oppression and distresses under which Egypt 
had long been groaning. The Khedive at first 
yielded to the pressure, and in September of 
1881 a new Ministry was appointed in har- 
mony with the popular demands. Arabi 
himself, who bad hitherto been a Bey, was 
raised to the rank of Pasha, and his leading 
followers received honor and promotion at the 
hands of the Government. 

The next movement was in favor of a re- 
‘vised Constitution. A Chamber, composed of 
Egyptian notables, was convoked, and it was 
proposed to reclaim the management of the 
Egyptian finances in all particulars, except so 
much as related to the foreign bonded debt. 
At this juncture it was found that a sort of 
counter-revolution was making head in the 
army, the sane being fumented by certain Cir- 
cassian officers, jealous of the influence and 
growing fame of Arabi. The Jatter put down 
the mutiny with a strong band, and the re- . 
bellious officers were condemned to death. 
The English and French officials representing 
the Contro] interfered to prevent the execu- 
tion of the sentence, and, as a precautionary 
measure, some iron-clad vessele from the allied 
squadron were ordered to take station in the 
Bay of Alexandria. In that city a riot broke 
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out, induced by 2 quarrel in the street he- 
tween an Arab and a Maltese, and followed by 
‘8 massacre, in which many Europeans, inciud- 
ing some of the officers of the city, lost their 
lives, 

Meanwhile, the new Egyptian Constitution 
wes published in England, and popular evm- 


pathy in that country was directed strongly to : 


the National party. U'p to this time, the rev: 
olution bad gone no further than a revolt 
against the foreign, that is, the Circassaiu, of- 
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Fore Affairs, and M. wbetta, at that 
time iu the aeeendant in the French Govern- 
ment, determiued upon an exactly opposite 
policy. Tnstend of supporting Arabi, the 
stateauen just referred, & joint note to 
the Khedive announei to up. 
hoki the existing order nd spenk- 
ing in a tone uf met lation ayminet 
the popular party. The Khedive was assured, 
even against what » Perhapa, hix own nee 
eret wishes in the premises, that his Govern 
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ficials, who, in both the army and civil affairs, 
had used and abused the authority which they 
held from the Khedive and the Porte. Arabi 
and the revalutionists looked to England and 
France for the support of their cause, and, in 
the beginning of 1482, there was popular ex- 
pectation that the Egyptian National purty 
would be upheld by the intervention of the 





Weatern Powers. For some reason, however, ‘ 
the nature of which has never heen fully di- . ii 
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onyminst all revolt 
from without or within his 


ment should be 
and danger, whet 
domi 





emenning was elear, ond it was 
I hy the National party, that 
himself and his whole officinry 
nthe way of further reform. The a 











were 







an Minister, 
h the foreigu 
That officer was obliged, in Feb- 


vulged, Lord Granville, English Secretary for i ruary of 1442, 19 resign bis office, and Arabi 
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washim-elf put at the head of the Govern- 
ment. 

Jt was on the 17th of May in this year 
that the Engh-h and French fleets were odered 
to Alexandna = The repre-entatives of Great 
Brita demanded the dismisaal of the National 
Munstry and the evile of Arabi Pasha. The 
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first clause of this demand was complied with, 
Wut it was found imposible to depose Arabi 
with a mere document. On the contrary, he 
became practically the dictator of Egypt. In 
thie emergency the Sultan took the matter in 
hand, and sent out Dervish Pasha as a special 
commissioner to reestablish order and trau- 
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quillty in the country. The Turki-h troope, 
however, were forbidden to land. Dervish 
Pa-ha was himeelf admitted to Cairo with many 
demonstrations of loyalty, but the whole matter 
was superficial, Atsbi bad the hearts and 
confidence of the people, aud they refused abso 
lutely to permit hrs departure from the country 
Te was at th juncture 
that the Alexandrian rat 
occurred, About fifty 
Europeansand nearly four 
hundred natives Jost their 
lives in the outbreak, the 
responsibility for which 
haa never been satisfac 
torily determined. Doubt 
less the inflamed condition 
of public opinion in the 
city, rather than any other 
patent circumstance, was 
the efficient cause of the 
riot. However this may 
have been, the effect in 
Weatern Evrope was suf 
ficiently decisive. The 
London Times raised the 
cry of immediate and act 
ve intervention. The 
Gladetone Ministry wa 
vered for a moment under 
the combined assaults of 
the Tory organs and the 
English bondholdeis, 
whore Egyptian securities 
had fallen to fifty-two 
cents on the dollar At 
this time the Admiral of 
the English squadron in 
the Bay of Alexandria 
wat Sir Beauchamp Rey- 
mour. On perceiving that 
the Egyptian Nationaliste 
were repairing and man 
ning certain fortifications 
in the harbor which bore 
| upon his position, he sent an ultimatum to the 
town that the works in question should be 
abandoned under threat of bombarding the 
city. Within two days the menace was carried 
into execution. The English vessels opened fire 
; on Alexandria, and the shot and shell wrought 
' great havoc to property and life. The Egyp- 
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tians, finding that they were unable w held 


out against the rain of death, evacuated - 
Alexandria, setting fire to the city as they - 
withdrew. The European quarter was burned * 
to the ground, and much «lamage was done in - 
other parts, especially those dietricts under - 


fire of the British ships. {It was estimated 
that the loss of property amounted to four 


million pounds sterling. The bombardment | 


resulted in a hupeless break between the two 
Egyptian partie: Alexandria had been 
defended by the joint action of the Khedive 





and Arabi, but the former now went over to _ 


the English and put himeelf under protection 
of the fleet. Arabi, 





with the Nationalixt + 
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command of Sir Garnet Wolseley, was accord- 
ingly bronght ever from Indi nd pitched 
aguiust Anbi 's forces at Tel-el-Kebir. In this 
r hard battles were fought before 
pline could overcame the cour. 
i r imfependence. 
red on the 9th 
of September, 1882. Arabi’s forees were com- 
pletely routed, aud thrown back on Cairo. Tho 
British advance soon reached that : the 
provisional ¢ Hnent was overthrow 
Arabi surrendered himself as a pri 
Kbedive wax soon restored too 
evident that the power was 
foreigners. The national army wax 


























haunts of 





army, withdrew from Alexandria to Kafr i ized. Arabi was about to be put tw death, 





MODERN LIGHT-HOTRE AT ALEXANDRIA. 


Dowar, about twelve miles distant, and there 
intrenched himself with so much skill that it 
was found impowible to dislodge him from 
hia position. 

Cairo was now made the Nationalist capital. 
A decree was passed by the provisional Gov- 
ernment, deposing Khedive Tewfik from power. 
The whole public opision of Egypt, in so far 
asa public opinion existed, was heartily with 
Arabi and the revolution. Great Britain, 
however, was now committed to the cause of 
‘Tewfik, or, rather, to the cause of her own in- 
consistent consistency. It became necessary, 


h public of 





but a reiiction in Bi 
about a e¢omui rentence, 
and five of hix fcllaw-Nationalists were con- 
denned to perpetual exile, aud on the 4th of 
January, 1843, were carrivd away for Ceylon, 

Duriuy the remaii r, and until 
the beginning of 1883, the financial control of 
Egypt was retained by lund and France. 
This arranzement, however, ceased by the 
action of the Powers in January, 1863, and 4 
certain degree of autonomy waa restored to 
the Egyptian Government. Later in the mune 
year, a new scheme of government, part En- 



















therefore, that the British contingent in Egypt | glish, part American, and part Oriental, was 
should be strongly reinforced. The Anglo- } devised under the inspiration of Lord Dufferin, 


Indian army, thirty thousand strong, under ‘ 


Vou. TV.— 28. 





and became the organic law of the country. 
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A general amnesty was granted by the Khe 
dive, and many reforms were introduced into 
the administration. It could but be noticed, 
bowever, by the people who had already been 
borne down with taxation and other abuses of 
power, that the new schedule was more ex- 
cessive than the old. One yf the principal 
ehanges now introduced was the redrgonizna- 
tion of the Egyptian army, which was effected 
under direction of General Wood, an English 
officer, and twenty-five other snbordinate com- 
manders of the same nationality. The civil 
police of Egypt was intrusted 


to a force - 


which was put under conimand of Baker - 


Pasha. The defense of the Soudan, to which 
we must now turn our attention, was intrusted 
to a division of the army under command of 





a 


ance as the leader and avenger of hia people 
is, te the present day. somewhat similar to that 
of the German peasants, who holt to the trae 




















dition that Frederick Barbaroven still site nod- 
ding in the ¢ of Salzburg. and will come 
forth whenever Fatherlan alangered, ‘The 
Mohammedan enperstit however, ia relige 
ious, Messinnie in its charocter, The Shiites 


are ever 





of the conting of El 
Mohaniuedan Em- 
nt and infatuated are ever 
st It has 


pire, the ignot 
ready to say, L 
frequently bapper vernal Mahidis have 
lived at the mame - In 1882 there were 
y pretenders of this character, 
ared iv ‘Tripoli, another led the 
ignorant in Aidin; and the third, namely the 

















Hicks Pasha, and that foree was obliged, in 
November of 1883, to confront the hosts of the 
Mahdi. 

‘Who, then, was the Mahdi? The historical 
notes of the ninth decade of our century 
abound with references to his name. At the 
bottom of the whole question is a profound 
Mohammedan superstition, running back in 


its ultimate origin almost to the days of the = 


Prophet. The third Caliph of the House of 
Abbas was the first to be called El} Mahdi, that 
is, ‘the who is guided aright.” 


: was leading: th 
Afterwards, | 


the term wes adopted by the Shiite Moham- ‘ 
medans as the name of their expected Messiah. ' 
In 879, A. D., the twelfth of the Imams, - 





named Mohammed Abu 
disappeared, but the Shiites never accepted his 


Kasim, mysteriously : 






At the very 
what promiaal te be a suc 
in Lower Egypt, thie Mol 
gained the ascenda rr the wild natives of 
the Soudan. While Arabi was atten » by 
rational mean and manner, to 
throw off the foreign yoke at Caira and Alex 
andria, the Mali th no lew entha 
mdanese in sm wild redellic 
against the constitute! authority. 

The student of history will readily recall 
the southern limit of ancient Egypt, as fixed 
hy nature at the upper cataract of the Nile; 
but in modern times the limits of the country 
in the direction of the equater have heen 




















death as a fact. ‘Their belief in his reippear- : vastly extended. It was in this region that 
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the explorations of Sir Samuel W. Baker, in | that far region, more formidable than before. 
the years 1862-64, opened up a new world to { In 1884 the useless Conference of London was 


geography, and possibly to civilization. The 
base of his own and of all subsequent move- 
ments into the valley of the White Nile, was 
the town of Khartoum, lying at the junction 
of the White Nile with the principal river. 
Bir Sumuel W. Baker first made his way among 
the branching tributaries of the Blue Nile as 
far as Gondokoro, somewhat south of the 
fifteenth parallel. From this place hie explo- 
rations were extended southward to Victoria 
Nyanza, under the equator, and thence west- 
ward to the companion lake, to which he gave 
the name of Albert Nyanza, in honor of the 
Prince Consort. 

The country thus revealed was of vast ex- 

tent and importance. In 1869 the Khedive 

+ Ismail followed up the work by sending a 
body of troops with Baker to occupy the 
country which he had explored, to extend the 
boundaries of Egypt to the head-waters of the 
Nile, to suppress the slave-trade, and to in- 
troduce the cotton plant into the fertile val- 
leys traversed by the English adventurer. In 
April of 1871, Baker was aguin at Gondokoro. 
He had now, however, excited the animosity 
of the slave-merchants and the hostility of 
the ignorant natives. For two years he held 
his own, penetrating the country as far as 
Ungors, and finally, in 1873, fulling back to 
Gondokoro, and thence into Exypt. In with- 
drawing from the Soudan he left as his suc- 
ceasor, aud, the iuheriter of his enterprises, 
CQulonel Charles George Gordou, better known 
by his title of Chinese Gordon. The latter now 
‘became the principal figure of the Soudan. He 
maintained himeelf precariously and with in- 
sufficient forces during the period of the 
revolutionary movements in Egypt, keeping at 
bay, while he was unable to subdue, the hostile 
Soudanese. . 

We may now go forward at once to the 
year 1883, France and England agreed 
finally to withdraw their ‘‘ Financial Control” 
of Egypt, and to leave the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment to such a feeble autonomy as it might be 
able to assume. The overthrow and banish- 
ment of Arabi, however, was not sufficient to 
bring the wild natives of Upper Egypt and 
the Soudan to a submissive spirit. On the 
contrary, E] Mahdi and his army became, in 


| 


held for a general consideration of the condi- 
tion of Egyptian affairs. The meeting came 
tu nothing. At that very time Chinese Gor- 
don, with his mixed furce of English and 
Egyptians, was cooped up in Khartoum, and 
the insurrection which the Mahdi lad kindled 
in the Soudan was spreading down the valley. 
It pow became a question most serious whether 
the Englishman could apy longer hold back 
the rising tide of revult which, like the an- 
nual inundation of the Nile, threatened to 
deluge all Egypt. 

From this time forth, the insurgent vatives, 
led by the Mahdi, increased in nunibers and 
ferocity. In July, and again in August, of 
1884, Gordon fought and won several battles 
with the Prophet’s forces; but it was like beat- 
ing down the Hydm. During the remainder 
of the year he continued to hold his phice at 
Khartoum. It can not be doubted that he 
might well have abandoned the plice and re- 
tired to safe ground in Middle Egypt; but 
such a movement was not in Chinese Gordon's 
nature. His character, indeed, is one of the 
strangest, and we might almost say moet attract- 
ive, within the limita of modern biography. 
While he was willing to receive reinforcements, 
he wes also willing to take his chances single- 
handed agninst the armies of the Maluli. All 
of his messages in the after part of 1884 con- 
tinued to give the note of confidence, repent- 
ing the assurance that he wns able to held 
Khartoum against the enemy. But in mid- 
winter the pressure around the town became 
constantly greater. The mixed character of 
the garrieon also constituted an element of 
danger. In fact, it could hardly be expected 
that-the native forces in the Khedive’s army 
should be free from certain sympathies with 
the Mahdi. We have already said that he 
represented the ignorant and superstitions side 
of the very same movement which Arabi had 
so nearly Jed to success in Lower Egypt 
Gordon's case grew constantly more desperate. 
He was finally hemmed in, eut off from com- 
municationa, reduced in supplies, and brought 
to miserable straits. Ahout the middle of 
January, 1885, negotiations, partly between 
Gordon himself and the Mahdi, and partly 
secret and treacherous between the natives of 
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the garrison and the enemy outside, were 
opened, and the result was the admieion hy 
night of the Mahdi's host into Kharteum. 
Gordon was obliged to surrender, borne down 
as he was by mere etreee of numbers. On the 
27th of January, when he waa standing in the 
street, giving sume directions relative ta the 
capitulation, some of the Mahdi's axenssive 
sprang upon him from behind and stabbed 
him to death. Such is the current report of 
the occasion, and the manner of his murder. 
A considerable part of the garrison ehared his 
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fate; Khartoum fell inte the handa of the 
Mahdi, and the general result was the tem- 


porary annihilation of foreign influence on the | 


Upper Nile. 
The reader will readily perceive the tre- 


mendous effect which the news of this disaster : 


must produce in England. It was the one cir- 
oumstance which was wanted by the Tories in 
their assaults on the Gladstone Ministry. The 
charge that Gordon had been crimnally ahan- 
doned to his fate was precisely the kind to tell 
upon the British public. The whole calamitous 
episode bore hardly on the Liberal Party and 
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its leaders, and the latter, struggling with the 
unconquerable Leish disorders, wout speedily 
to their fall. It could of couray be only a 
matter of when army would he seut 
up the Nile, when Khartoum would be retaken, 
when the Mahdix barbaric Islaiites would be 
aeattered, and Gordon's mory avenged, 
But for the time being, the shock, having ite 
origin even xo far away ue the confluence 
} of the White Nile and the Blue, was felt to 
{ the battom of the politieal onler « 
| Britain, resulting in a reversal of the Govern 
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{ ment and the construction of the Salisbury 
| Ministry. 

i Tt was at thie latest period in 
? of Great Britain that the public mind, and, 
! indeed, the attention of the civilized world, 
| wens again turned to African exploration and 
} discovery. The real knowledge of mankind 
respecting the character of Central Africa had 
begun with David Livingstone. How that 
indefatigable explorer made his way into the 
heart of the Continent, how he diseppeared 
from sight, how he was for some years lost to 
| the civilized nations, and how, at length, the 
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young American adventurer, Henry M. ; and thence tu the Equatorial Province, as 
Btanley, sent out by James Gordon Bennett | medical officer ou the staff of Charles George 
under the single mandate, ‘‘ Find Living- | Gordon. The career of that brave but eccen- 
stone,” succeeded in reaching Victoria Nyanza : tric commander down to his death at Khar- 
and in discovering the object of his search, is | toum, has already been sketched above. 

known to the world. From this date travel- By thi time, Dr. Schnitzer had become 


ere, geographers, explorers, began to penetrate « firet an EYfendi, then a Bey, and finally a 





DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


the equatorial regions of the Dark Continent, | Pasha, according to the Egyptian military 
and to contribute almost yearly to the infor- | phraseology. He had taken the name of 
mation of mankind relative to the country ! Emin, and is known henceforth as Emin Pasha. 
end its inhabitants. At length, in 1876, | He waa left in the South when Gordon fell 
Eduard Schnitzer, a Silesian uaturalist of res- | back to Khortoum. With the capture of that 
olute and adventurous spirit, left home, went | place, Emin found himeelf hemmed in by the 
to Egypt, and tuok service in the army of the | forces of the Mahdi on the uorth, and those 
Khedive. He was sent first to Khartoum, | of Mwango, King uf Uganda, un the south. 
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Enough was known in Eurnpe of the African 1 
situation to excite the keenest interest and the 
liveliest apprebensims for the eafety of Emin 
Pasha, and plans hegan to be devised fur his 
relief. 

In England an Emin Bey Relief Commit- 
tee was formed iu 1846. Of this body, Sir 








William Mackinnon, Seeretary of the Reyal 
Geographical Society, was chairman. At this | 


time Heury M. Stanley was in the service of 
the King of the Belgians; but it wae felt by ; 
the English Relief Committee that 
no other than Stanley could be in- 
trusted with the expedition in 
search of Emin. The Belgian mon- 
arch had at thie time a fleet of 
transports iu the River Congo, and 
these he cheerfully placed at the 
disposal of Stanley, to whom the 
command was given hy common 
consent. 

By the beginning of 1487 the 
expedition had been fully equipped. 
Stanley was called from New York 
to London, and on the 27th of 
Junuary reached Alexandria ou his 
way to Zanzibar. It was finally 
determiued, however, that the best 
route for penetrating the interior 
waa up the valley of the Congo. 
Thia was accordingly taken, aud in 
June of 1887 Stanley and his forces 
were Jost to sight. 

More than a year went by, and 
it was not until September of 1885 
that the first anthentic information 
of the progress of the expedition 
was reveived in London. Then 
followed another long ported of 
silence and anxiety; but ou the 
15th of January, 1839, a letter from Stanley | 
was received at Brusvels, and all doubts as to 
his whereabouts and the success of the expe 
dition were set at rest. Emin Pasha had been 
found and rescued. The sources of the Nile 
had been more fully determined than ever be- * 
fore. A fresh-water Inke, named Albert Exl- 
ward Nyanza, nearly thirty thousand miles in 
extent and nine hundred feet ahove the level 
of Victoria Nyanza. had been discovered and 
explored. The command had suffered untold 
hardships, had traversed vast stretches of al- 
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Mest iimpeeable country, had fought severe 
eal battles, had been decimated with 
but had courageously accom: 
aud regained the cuast, to 







afar af the phuntite of mankind, 

We have thus renehed the point in the 
recent annual of Great Britain at which per- 
The 


apeetive ceases for want of dista 
events ta be considered are 






mined in their historical relations. 





is aud elevated nar- 
tory descends through contempo- 
we inte mere jour 
ead ie test in the miscellany of the 
gz puper. [0 in inexpedient for the 
wriler to attempt te follow this descent and 
distribution of the histurienl lines, from the 



















high plane of judiciud and unimpasrioned erit- 
icism, downward int the mularial region 
where politieal prejudice, local jusion, and 





mere shecurity and confaxion darken the vie 
jon and confound the understanding. Not 
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without a moment’s regret may any serious 
aind turn from the consideration of su great 
@ fact as the History of the British Empire in 
the present century. It is doubtless true that 
the anthors and readers of the twentieth cen- 
tury will look hack upon a landscape differently 
adjusted from that which the clearest sight 


of our own time is able to discover and de- ! 
scribe. But much has been already discerned © 


in the dust and distraction of the epoch; much 
more will soon take its true place aad propor- 
tion on the histurie page. Much which has 
already arisen in the Victorian Age stands out 
sublime and tall againat the hackground of 
revolutionary tumult, of storm and chaos, 
with which the century was ushered in. Eng- 
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j land abides. The Island-built Empire is un- 
| shaken by the tempest. 











The Lion has laid his magnificent head 
Between his paws; but he is not dead! 
The Ocean of Atias rolls and swells 

Upon the shores where the Briton dwells; 
The tide is high, and the sea-god aprawls 
Against the wave-worn, chalky walls! 

The sailors have made the anchors fast, 
The crooked flukes are under the sea; 
‘The heaving deep, ‘neath the billowy blast 

That tosses the sea-mew, surges past— 
Hritannia, what cares she? 
The poet's dust, with the dust of the king, 
1s shrined by the Abbey wall; 
And the Church of Elizabeth spreads her wing 
Above the dome, while the singers aing 
In the famous Chapel of Paul! 


HOLTROOD AND ARTHUR'S EAT, 





. Book Gwenty-Bhird. 


FRANCE. 


CHAPTER CXAANYV.--BOURBON RESTORATION. 


B of Waterloo was incal- 
culable. No other such : 
cataclysm had heen 
known in the history of 
4 modern nations, To the ‘ 
a State it waa nn inatanta- 
neous paralysis. Perhaps Bonaparte himself, ; 
who might well be supposed to have received 
the bolt ou his very forehead, wan least ; 
stunned of all by the shock. The world / 
knows well how, for a brief period, he stood 
up against Fate iteelf, proposed and advocated 
further defense, sought te rouse from coma 
the elements of national life, and to direct | 
them once more against the enemy. i 
It was all in vain. Destiny had closed the : 
career of that illustrious warrior, the stroke | 
of whoee sword had shattered so many thrones, : 
the decree of whose genius and autocratic will | 
had spoken into form so great a part of the 
history of his own epoch and of the epoch fol- 
lowing. The First Empire went down with 
him. In spite of all, he hore away with him 
to his solitary island the scepter and sword, ! 
the crown and potency, if not the very in- | 
signis of that tremendous Imperialism which ° 














he had created. And, uotwithstanding the 
decrees of all the banded kings, notwithxtand- 
ing what seemed ta he the fnthomless oblivion 
into which they had hurled their m 
tayoni«t, it hardly be doubted, in th 
now thrown, after the npc of three quarters 
of 1 cer situntion 
of nfl 
to a fair 
have again become the thanderer of the scene. 

We are here concerned to renew the nare 
tative of French history from the Restoration 
of the House of Bourbon, in’ the year 1815, 
and to trace the course of events from that 
reiictionary ¢ down to the present day. 
This plan will bring ux, of course, to consider 
first of all the Restoration itself. On the day 
of Waterloo, Louis XVIEL. was within 1 few 
months of sixty years of age. Wath the ex- 
ception of a short “reign” in the previous 
year, during the absence of Napoleon at Elba, 
Louis had not seen Paris or France for more 
than twenty-three years. He had fled from 
the country with the great Revolution in 1791, 
had lived at Warsaw until 1807, and after- 
wards in England until the first banishment 
of Bonaparte. He had become, in a great 
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meagure, a foreigner; but the Princes of Bour- 
bon could never, by any emergency or any dis- 
cipline, be turned from their historical char- 
acter as the representatives of the Past, the 
apostles of unfurgetfulnesa. 





Doubtless Louis came back to the throue : 
of France expecting to find the world even as ° 


it had been of old. Doubtless he hoped that 
the Ancient Régime would -revive from the 
very earth in the moment that the Revolution 
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Great, indeed almost insurmountable, were 
the difficulties with which the king found 
himself surrounded when reseated by the 
Allies on the throne of France. It was a for- 
cible and galvanic restoration of ancient condi- 
tions which, in the aggregate, hardly conati- 
tuted a reapectable pageant. The embarras- 
ment of the whole situatiun was extreme. 
Here lay, spread from the English Channel to 
the Mediterranean, a New France, which could 


and the Empire were blown away. But in all | never by any possibility be again traneformed 
























































































































































THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


thiz, he could but be grievously mistaken. It 
ia but fair to say that Louis XVIII. was the 
most liberal-minded of all the Princes of the 
Elder Branch of Bourbon; that he was s man 
not wholly incapable of human sentiments; 
that he had even read buoks, and knew aome-- 
thing of the channels in which human thought 
had betn flowing like a torrent during the 
Revolutionary epoch ; but he was, nevertheless, 
a Bourbon, and that sufficed. He had the 
antecedents and traditions of his House, and 
these he must necessarily bring back with him 
from his long exile. 


| 
| 




























































































into the Old France which Louis bad known 
in his youth. There was absolutely a new 
atmosphere, charged in every breeze with the 
Rights of Man, pervaded in every part by the 
burning actinism of human freedom. There- 
fore, to the French people, Louis appeared 
not only as the impersonation of the Past, 
an obese specter of unfamiliarity, but as a re- 
minder of the humiliation of the French arms, 
the eclipse of French renown. As he went 
abroad among the people, it was aa though a 
herald should forerun the royal equipage cry- 
ing out, ‘‘ Here comes Waterloo!” 
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Personally, moreover, the well-meaning old ; the Revolution at the eneniivs of Franee. 
Un 





king was the embodiment of infirmity. 
wieldy, shaking with fat under his regalin and 
decorations, tuo weak to stand upright, his 
figure and manner were as shocking to the 
Parisian seuze as the system which he repre- 
eented was disagreeable. His .almvst never 


sary expressions of gratitude to England for | 
the long courtesy of a residence in that safe , 


country, and for the awistance which the 
Prince Regent had lent him in the restoration 
of his House, sounded to his subjects pre- 
cisely like a vote of thunks to Wellington 
and Blicher! The oldiers of France who 
bad lost their arms or lega on the plateau 
of Mont Saint Jean were not yet able to 
leave the hospitals when the mummery 
of thie restored Past was celebrated in 
the streets of Paris. The reiippearance 
of the spotted-and-white banner of Bour- 
bun, in place of the tri-color under which 





had snatched glory fram the mouths of 
five bundred batteries, still further height- 
ened the dislike in which the antiquated 
Louis was held by the French people. 
Finally, it was perceived by all that the 
Government thus reinstituted iu France 
was cuntrived abroad ; that it was devised 
as a house built of card-buards hy foreign 
diplomatical architects, aod now br. 
into France to be set up by foreign ki. 
and generals in the very place which had 
#0 lately echood with the significant faot- 
falls of the Corsican! The humiliation 
could go no further. 

Never was any monarch, any court, 
any Government, subjected to greater 
pressure than that which was immediately 
brought to bear on the restored king 
of Frauce. The Emigrant Nobles and 
their descendants, children born to them in 





exile, but now grown, after a quarter of a : 


century, té maturity in foreign lands, came 
back in swarms, and settled, like birds from 
strauge regions, about the places sacred to 
the ancient feudalism. They at once re- 
claimed everything—landa, titles, privileges, 
honors, and even revenge. They looked to 
the king for the restoration of estates and 
properties which had long since been stuffed 
into the mouths of cannon and discharged by 
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A 
organized under the patrun- 
age and direction uf the Allies in the French 
capital, la the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Royalist Party. led by the Duke of Angou- 
Jéme, was in the ascendeney. aul it was the 
il-couevaled: purpose of this favtion to regain 
ag speedily as posible all that they had fost by 
the revolutionary proceees of more than 
twenty 

We may here pause for no moment to note 






| Government 








Lovin XV 


the condition of France under the settlement 
which the allied leaders saw fit to impose. 
The terms were hurd in the extre On the 
20th of November, 1415, the Congress of 
Vienna completed its work, and France wow 
informed of the conditions. It was seen at » 
glance that nothing had been spared to com- 
plete her humiliation. An enormous war 
indemnity was exacted. She wax obliged to 
consent that her frontiers should be garrisonet 
for five years by foreign armies, under com- 
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mand of a foreign General, and that the ex- 
penees of the occupancy should be met from 
her own exhausted treasury. The fortresses 
along the Rhine—Philippeville, Sarre-Louie, 
Marienburg, Landau, Huoningue—should be 
given up to allied garrisons. It was as though 
the power of banded Europe had been laid 
without compunction, not only on the head 
and limbs, but on the very heart and spirit, of 
the proud Jand whose victorious armies had so 
recently carried the banners of the Republic 
and the Empire from the coasts of Portugal to 
the borders of Lithuania. 

It must needs be that a reiiction from this 
state of intolerable depression and overthrow 
should speedily come. Hardly had Louis 
XVIII. obtained his seat on the ancestral 
throne; hardly had the Royalists, who crowded 
around and obtained a temporary control of 
the Chamber of Deputies, begun to clamor for 
the restoration of the ancient absolutism which 
they had enjoyed before 1789, until ominous 
symptoms of reiiction were virible in the 
nation. The foreign protectorate, under which 
the king had regained the crown, were quick 
to perceive the necessity which rested on their 
protégé to moderate the zeal of the Roynlists, 
and to curb them of their hot desires. Louis 
himself had ot least a half-understanding of 
the situation in which he was placed, and made 
pome prudent efforts to keep the Emigrants 
from retaking all France as their personal 
property. Within the very first year the 
king was obliged to dismiss the Chamber and 
to order a new election. The French people 
had now come to understand that they consti- 
tuted the real Nation, and that their voice 
would be heard above all the artificial din of 
Royalism and rection. The election reaulted 
choice of a Libera] majority. The 
Legitimist Party was overthrown, and the 
Duke of Richelieu, grandson of the great 
Richelien, who had been the Minister of 
Louis XV., became the leader of the Chamber. 

Thia brief revival of popular influence, 
however, promised more than might be ful- 
filled. In what possible manner could Liber- 
alism flourish under the reign of a Bourbon 
king? Richelieu and his Liberal majority at 
first strack out for some radical reforms 
which were found to be too salutary for the 
diseased times in which they were projected. 
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He kept up the struggle for more than a year, 
and was then obliged to retire from office. 
He was followed by the Marquis Dessoles, 
who, at the close of 1818, became President 
of the Council of Ministers. The great con- 
test between the two parties wan with respect 
to the franchise and the law of election. To 
have the first restricted and the latter drawn 
in the interest of the reviving ariatucracy, was 
of course the main spring of the Loyalist 
policy, while to extend the suffrage and pop- 
ularize the election laws was an equally vital 
principle with the Liberal party. On this 
question the Marquia Dessolea and his minie- 
try went to pieces. He and two of his fellow- 
ministers resigned their offices in November 
of 1819, and the Duke Decazes succeeded to 
the presidency of the Council. 

Closely related with the question of fran- 
chise and election, was the struggle for the 
freedom’ of the press. In this particular 
France war still lamentably behind the neces 
nities, if not the spirit, of the age. Since ihe 
first yearn of the Revolution there had been 
little erential freedom in French journalism 
and literature. The Empire deemed a ceneor- 
ship of the press o stern requisite of order 
and good government. There was in the Na- 
poleonic system much that was repressive, 
much that savored of despotism. Whit, there- 
fore, should be expected under the restorntion 
of Bourbon? Nevertheless, the spirit of free 
speech and free publication had gone abroad, 
and would not be hushed. Wnder the Decazes 
Ministry an act was passed ertablishing the 
freedom of the press; but the measure created 
alarm, not to say cousternation, among the 
Loyalists, to whose imagination and in whose 
traditions the printing-press was a more horrid 
specter than the guillotine itself, It was not 
Jong until another of the rapidly recurring re- 
actions of the times awept the Act away, and 
the old censorship, especially so much as re- 
lated to political writings, was reéstablished. 
At the same time the law of arrest was en- 
Jarged and extended to new kinds of offense. 
This was supplemented with an alteration in 
the law of elections, whereby the suffrage was 
again restricted, and the Government strength- 
ened at the expense of popular influence. 

While measures such as these were carried 
during the ascendency of one party in the 
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Chamber, and annulled by another as soon 
as it came into power, the king sought tu steer 
between the extremes. The Ministry thus 
came to constitute the leaders of the Center 


of the Chamber, while the Liberals and Demo- - 


crats swayed the Left, and the old extreme 
Royalist party the Aight. Such was that po- 
Jitical phraseology of the day, which for nearly 
three-quarters of a century has continued in 
use to denote the divisions of purty in the leg- 
islative bodies of France. 

Tt was avon found that the pompous Treaty 
of Vieuna was of poor applicatiun to the cun- 
dition of affairs which immediately ensued. 


Not three years had gone by until it was ; 


clearly seen that another Congress of the 
Powers must be called to alter and amend the 
agreements which the diplomates had mnde 
in their assemblage of 1815. Accordingly, a 
new couvention of mounarchs and ambarwnders 
waa called to meet at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818. 
The convention was altended by the Emperor 
of Austria, the Russiau Czar, the King of 
Prussia, and by Prineo Metternich, Lort Cas- 
tlereagh, the Dukes of Wellington and Riche- 
lien, and by the Counts Hardeuberg, Bern- 
storf, Nesselrode, and Cupo d’Istria. We have 
already seen that one of the works devolved 
upon the Congress was the determination 


whether or not the principles of the Holy Al- | 
liance should be reiiffirmed and practically | 


maintained in the affeirs of Europe. This 


question was decided in the affirmative; but | 


history itself soon rendered n negative decis- 
ion of much greater importance. To France 
the conference was of great moment. It was 
determined that, the period of three years 


having elapsed since the foreign occupancy of ; 
the French forts—the same being the min- | 
imam determined by the Allies after the over- ' 


throw of Napoleon—the garrison and suldiery 
of other Powera should he withdrawn from 
the territory of France. This wag accordingly 
done, and the French dominions were once 
more freed from foreign control. 

‘The inquirer will naturally look with close 
scrutiny at the history of the French Govern- 
ment in the first years after the Restoration, 
to ree if by any salutary measures of national 
or international policy that Government en- 
deayored to justify its existence. In one 
respect a feeble effort was made on which an 
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: advocate of the Administration might hase 
gy aud enlightenment. On 
ation af Great Britain, Louia en- 
recment on the subject of the 
which it was stipulated that 
Jd codper. 
ate in the contieation of both ship an cargo 
in the cme of any vessel engaged in the inbu- 
man traffie, ‘The Freneh king also agreed to 
send no squadron of cruisers to the westeru 
emut of Afrien te secure the intives: against 
the horrid: invasions of kidnapers and xluve- 

1 merchants, At about the same time the 
French court made provisions, with the aid of 
the Chamber, te create a sinking fund for the 
| liquidation of debts which had been contracted 
France with the wus of otber States. 




















Bute for the rest, the king found binwelf so 
| compressed between the forces of a revived 
pact af 


| 
| Joyalism on the one haud, and the 
{ liberal opinion on the other, that little 
| tunity was afforded for the exercixe of th 
i 
} 
| 
1 
| 








political and governmental talents which Louis 
may have porwsed, 

As a Prine Minister, the Duke of Rieh- 
elien had) many gualitics whieh inn cale 
and more comervative age would hinve xh 
Tle had 





in the high places of etatenmaa nabip, 
never cast in his fortunes with the Revolution or 
Empire. Ue had remained faithful te the 
veh royal fatuily, 
! devoid of popular xy 
(ough in his patriotian, and of burg 
i asa diplomutist. Tt was thro 
| in behalf of his country, at t 
1 
{ 
4 
i 













Aix-le-Chapelle, that the revere terme pre 
i scribed by the r France, in 1815, 
were so favorably menlified 
supposed that th 
and express a vense 
heen #0 xignally 
+ ation of the country from foreign domination. 
! The French Chawbers only voiced the public 

opinion when a pension of fifty thowand francs 

was propesed for the duke, and the latter was 
: eonsistent with his own character and record 
when he diverted the annuity thus provided 
for the founding of a hospital at Bordeanx. 
Tt was very diffiealt, however, for any Min- 
istry to steer the French ship through the 
chopping sea and crosa currents of the years 
succeeding the Restoration. ichelieu fairly 





Allien 
It might well he 
Nation would have 
tude to one who bad 
securing the 
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Tepresented the king in attempting to hold a 
middle course between the extremes of senti- 
ment which now clashed throughout France. 
As leader of the Center and of the Monarch- 
ieal Party, the DP: jater sought to stay 
the rampant Royalism which rushed around 
the court hy conceding something to its de- 
mands, In 1820 he attempted to hold his 
aveendcucy by admitting certain Royalist 
lenders into the Ministry. The most promi- 
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acrisis in which Richelieu was himeelf con- 


| strained to resign his office. For the time 


heing, the control of the Chambers passed into 
the hands of the Aristocrats; and, in Decem- 
ber of 1821, Villéle himself was made 
Prime Minister, 

Tt was at this juncture that the antece- 
dents were prepared for the disgraceful inter- 
ference of the French Government in the af- 
fairs of Spain. Reference has alerady heen 
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nent of the partisan statesmen thus brought 
into the Government was the Count Villéle, as 
Minister of Finance. His principles, however, 
were so extreme and reiictionary as to make it 
impossible for him to proceed smoothly with 
the body to which he had been admitted. 
After a short and distracted connection with 
the Ministry, he withdrew, but not until he 
had secured to himself the leadership of the 
Aristocratic Party. The agitation brought on 
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——4¥ made, in the history of 
Grent Britain, to the part 
inken by that power with 
respect to the Spanish in- 
surrection of 1820. In the 
present connection, it will 
be proper to amplify some- 
what the conditions under 
| which the Spanish revolt 
| occurred, leading to the 
| precipitation of a French 
} army on the Peninsula, 
t It will be remembered how 
j the Corsican had dis 
patched the Spanish Bour- 
bons by an intrigue, per- 
haps the least reputable of 
all his international trans- 
actions, After a four 
years’ captivity, namely, 
in 1814, Ferdinand VIL. 
came back to Madrid, and 
was king again. Thia al- 
| leged sovereign was one 
of the weakest and withal 
one of the most depraved 
of all the living products 
of the House of Bour- 
bon. It might justly be 
said that for the office of 
king he was unfitted hy 
every disqualification per- 
sonal and political. No sooner had he re- 
gained the throne than he fulminated a sort 
of medieval muttering against the Liberal 
Constitution of 1812, which had been promul- 
gated under the patronage of Joseph Bona-. 
parte. That instrument, so favorable to the 
people and to the revival of Spanish nation- 
ality, was abrogated, and every abuse of the 
old absolutism brought back in full force. 

It is in the nature of the modern peoples, 
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when they have once sipped the nectar of « 
civil liberty, not to forget the taste. It waa 
eo in Spain. Trne, the aristocracy was ex- - 
empted from taxation. True. the monasteries 
were revived. True, the Inquisition was set 
aglow with ita ancient heat. True, the 
Jesuits were called home from 
begin again their work of intrigue an 
tion. True, the sword of authe 
the breast of all liberalism. ‘True, the Gievern- 
ment, the Administration, fell into the hands 
of au abominable cabal called the Canerilia, 
consisting of political priests and the extreme - 
faction of Loyalista. ‘True, that for six years 
a sort of White Terror was established, in 
which the Republicana and the adherents of the ; 
late Government of Joseph Bonnparte suf- 
fered nll manner of persecutions, Truc, that | 
this miserable clique of spendthrifts and cor- 
ruptionists squandered the Inst pistole of the 
Spanich treasury in Quixotical attempts to | 
reconquer and reduce from their newly guined 
independence the Spanish States of South 
America. But, nevertheleas, the taste of 
freedom which the Spaniards had enjoyed ; 
under the Constitution of 1822 remnined in 
the mouth, and only the opportunity was 
wanting for an uprising against the Govern- 
ment of Ferdinand and his Councilors, 

It is in the nature of such situations to | 
bring forth secret politicul societies. Orguni- 
zations of this kind began to abound in dif. 
ferent parts of the kingdum. The army be- 
came at first disloyal, and then mutinous, In: 
the year 1820 an expedition, under command 
of the Generals Riego and Quiroga, was 
equipped for the South American war. Bat 
those two officers, then at Cadiz, raised the | 
standard of revolt against the Government. 
The insurrection spread to the other princi- 
pal cities, including the capitul; and the king, 
in order to save his crown, gave way before it. 
The Royalist Ministry was dismissed from 
office, The Constitution of 1812 was pro- 
elnimed anew as the Jaw of the land. The 
Cortes was convoked, and on its meeting, in © 
July, great reforms were at once instituted. . 
The Fnquisition and the monasteries were 
abolished. Entails were swept away. The ' 
tithes by which the clergy were supported ° 
were confiscated, and it appeared that the day | 
of redemption for Spain had really come. 
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‘The event was less auspicious than the be. 
ginning. 1t might sown be perceived, what 
has been se mmoy times noted in the history 
of France, that the spirit of Liberalism and 
political progress had ita heme in the muni 
polities, while the 
districts, inhabited 
Tie pews 
otry, re 
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been able to stand against the ¢ 
lution, had it: net been for the fact that the 
extreme Hadienla, who were. for an ideal re 
public or nothing, broke with the conservative 
Liberals, and actually combined with the party 
called the Serviles, to overthrow the Gove 
ernment, 

This somewhat expanded account of the 
ituation, extending aver the yearns 1820-22, 
has been inserted in this connection to make 
clear the nature of the intervention in Spans 
ish affairs about to be undertaken by France. 
Noo woner had the popular movement in 
Spain declared itelf, no kooner was the noine 
thereof heard in the capitals be 
ences, than the Hol 
front ite piow reve 
plieation of the 
Kriidener a 
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nd when the day arrives 
te human affairs} 
The rulers of sin, Prussia, and of 
other European States of Jewser rank, bid xol- 
emnly agreed that they would henceforth 
bine for the maiutenanee cach of the other, 
and all of each, in the Government of their 














respective peoples, in aceordance with the 
principles of brotherly love, Chiristinn fidelity, 
and patriarchal paternalism—all of which 


meant the principles of Hereditary Ahsolutiam 
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in the control of States and kingdoms. Cer- 
tainly the doctrines and theory of the Holy 
Alliance had been signally set at naught by the 
Bepublicuns aud Constitutionalists of Spain. 
What, therefore, should the parties to the Holy 
Alliance do? We, the kings, must again 
meet und sulemuly consider this question, in 
Octuber of 1822, in a Congress at Verona. 
We have already had the Treaty of Vienna, 
and our great convention at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to determine the mieauing of our articles; and 
now, after four years passed, we must convene 
again to determine whether indeed this Holy Al- 
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liance of Kriidener and the Czar ehall really he 
applied to the startling atate of affairs in Spain. 

The Congress of Verona had this signifi- 
cance—no more: It must he decided whether 
the monarchs of Central and Eastern Europe 
will send their armies to the support of 
Ferdinand VIL, in his contest with the 
Spanish people. True, the Congress was called 
for the ostensible purpose ‘‘of restoring 
peace ;” but the real purpose was to crush the 
reviving independence of Spain, and to pro- 
vide against the recurrence of like disastrous 
phenomena in the other States of Europe. 
Yonder in Naples a movement very similar to 


| 
| 
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the popular insurrection of the Spaniards is 
already taking place. That aleo must be sup- 
pressed in the cause of absolutism, The ques- 
tion, notwithstanding the stout protests of the 
Duke of Wellington, ambamador of Great 
Britain, was decided in the affirmative. In 
France the Villéle Ministry was now in power. 
The French ambassadors at Verona were the 
Viscounts Montmorency and Chateaubriand, 
the latter of whom has left to posterity a 
proper account of this, the gloomiest and most 
reiictionary hour and event in the diplomatical 
history of modern Europe. 

Though the Congress recom- 
mitted itself, in spite of the Brit- 
ish protest, to the doctrine of 
intervention, the sovereigns did 
not venture, as allied powers, 
to apply the doctrines uf the 
Holy Alliance in overthrow- 
ing the Liberal Government 
of Spain. That work was re- 
manded to France alone. Ty ap- 
pears that Chateaubriand and 
the Government which he rep- 
resented were only too willing 
to celebrate the restoration of 
the Bourbons by a surt of po- 
litical ato da fh, at which the 
Spanish Constitution of 1812 
was to be bound to the rtuke. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
England had now abandoned 
the necesenry inferences from 
the Treaties of Vienna and Aix- 
Ta-Chapelle, and hnd gone over 
to the cause of mankind against 
despotic rule, she nevertheless 
made her protests at Verona m such a manner 
as to geem to coneent and permit, while she 
forbade. France, therefore, morally supported 
by the decisions of the Congress, and thoroughly 
in sympathy, eo far as the king and the Govern- 
ment were concerned, with the Holy Alliance, 
took upon herzelf the pleasing work of forcefal 
intervention in the political affaire of Spain. 
The beginning of the year 1823 witnemed the 
monstrous spectacle of an army of Frenchmen 
marching into the Spanish Peninsula to put 
down the liberties of the people! On the 10th 
of May the Duke of Angouléme, who com- 
manded the expedition, entered Madrid, and 
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the popular movement was speedily sup | 
premed by force of arms. Culiz was also 
taken, and the authority of Ferdinand VIL 
restored throughout Spain. Returning to 
Parie, the duke left behind him an army of « 
oecupation, which was not wholly withdrawn 
from the peninsula until 1828. Loud were 
the congratulations to which the Royalists of ; 
France gave utterance over this ridiculous { 
and disgraceful episode of tyranny. France, : 
forsooth, had again become # conqueror! 
Only eight years from Waterloo, and she had « 
dictated a peace— 
to Spain! The eagle 
had swooped down 
beside the rook, and 
forbidden that dan- 
gerous bird to caw! 
The Duke of An- 
gouléme became for 
= season the lion of 
the French aristo- 
ctats. Meanwhile, 
the bones of the 
Spanish Bourbons, 
in the solemn vaults 
of the mausoleum 
of the Eecurial pal- 
ace, were glorified 
as of old. 

The effect of the 
Spanish invasion 
was immediately 
felt in the conduct 
of the Home Gov- 
ernment of France. 
If such havoc could 
be wrought on sv 
anal! « provocation 
with the Liberal 
policy in Spain, why should not a like quietus 
be given to'all those popular elements which ; 
continued to vex the restored Bourbonsm ; 
of France herself? The reaction now set in 
im earnest, and the leaders of the Right came 
boldly to the fore, resolved to profit by 
the popularity and success of their cause in 
the Spanish Peninsula. They determined tu 
make Louis XVIIL as good and abeolute 
a king, in his greater kind and degree, 
as Ferdinand VII, Indeed, it might well be 
considered a preposterous policy to over 

Vor, FV.—20. 
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throw, by force of arms, the popular ineti- 
tutions of a sister kingdom, and leave the 
more monstrous offense of Liberalism intact 
at home. It was revolved tw ply the axe at 
the root of the tree. Messures were inmedi- 
ately brought forward tu chauge, in several 
important particulars, the existing Constitution 
of France. The French Republic had sect the 
example of short elections and short terms of 
service for all legislative officers. It can not 





be doubted that, however much commotion 
and political agitatiun may attend the institu- 
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tion of annual election», the system has the 
great merit of keeping the legislative assembly, 
by whatever name it may be called, close to 
the heart and impulse of the people. The 
Constitution of Great Britain, on the other 
band, furnishes the example of the long term 
for representatives. This feature now com- 
mended iteclf to the party in power au a 
needed innovation, and it was accordingly pro- 
posed te substitute the plan of septennial 
elections for members of the French Aswembly. 
It was thought by this means that the Koyal- 
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iata now in power, and feeling themeelves able , called to his account, on the 16th of Septem- 
at that time to secure a majority in a new | ber, 1824. His reign had been distracted by 
Chamber of Deputies, might deem themselves i every species of political inharmony, begin- 
and their authority secure for a period of | ning with the disputes of Talleyrand and 
seven years ; after which time, in the language ! Richelieu, and ending with popular conspir 
of the sbandoned courtiers of the last century, | acies, some of which aimed as high as the life 
they might say, ‘ After us the deluge!” | of the king. 

In other ways also the Royalist Party | History has little to do with fancies— 
sought, by constitutional changes, to shore | nothing at all with conceits. It may be cited, 
up and buttress'the monarchy. It was evi- | however, as a peculiar phenomenon attendant 
dent to all observers that, by degrees, and as | upon decaying dynasties, that in the day of 
rapidly as prudence would permit, the French | imminent extinction the crown, by some 
fatality, seems to shoot off collaterally, by 
a descent through two or three childless 
brothers, until, by a sidelong bound, it 
reaches the earth, to be claimed or gained 
by the representative of some other line. 
The student has only to stand before a se- 
ries of diagrams representing the Royal 
Houses of Europe, to be strack with the 
frequent recurrence of this odd phenom- 
enon. A fair type of it is furnished in the 
case of the oft-married Henry VIII. One 
may notice with interest the slipping of 
the crown sidewiee over the heads of his 
three childless heirs and successors. The 
diagram bears a similar shape in the case 
of the Stuarts. Several like examples 
have already been given in the history of 
France. Louis XVI. was unable, from 
the Place de la Revolution, to send the 
crown down his own line. After Napo- 
leon, the scepter of Bourbon went to the 
brother of the beheaded monarch, and 
that brother now died childless, transmit- 
ting the crown in turn to bis younger 
brother, the Count of Artois. 

The new king came to the throne in 
September of 1824, taking the title of 

eee Crances X. Like his brother Louis, he 
crown on the head of Louis was to reclaim | had, from his youth, been subject to the strang- 
and repossess ite long-lost prerogatives. The : est vicissitudes. In boyhood he had acquired 
conviction prevailed more and more that the | a character scandalous for every excesa and dis- 
oaths of constitutional observance, favorable to \ sipation. At the outbreak of the Revolution 
the maintenance of the Liberalinstitutionswhich | of 1789 he had visited several European courts, 
the Revolution had planted and the king had : soliciting sid for the tottering throne and 
found in full growth at the date of the Resto- | cause of his brother, Louis KVI. After 
ration, rested but lightly on both him and his : wards he held command of a Royal regiment; 
Ministry. But the redction, whatever it was or ‘ but in 1793 he gave over the hopeless struggle 
was intended to be, was cut short by the reaper. | with the Republic, and went into Rusia 
Louis could go no further. After wearing | Two years later we find him esociated with 
the crown of Bourbon for nine years, he was | the king’s party in Le Vendée. After the 
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collapee of that fiery and bloody insurrection, ‘ 
Charles retired to England, living for a while 
at Holyrood Palace, and afterwards with his : 
elder brother in exile at Hartwell. Under « 
Louis XVIIL, the count of Artoia was con- , 
ttantly prominent in the Government, being 
the leader of the ultra-Royalist Party. On 


his accession to the throne he had at least one 
advantage over the late king; he was older! 
Not much enthusiasm can be expected to 
attend the coronation of a monarch at the age 
of sixty-seven. It should be mid, however, 





thatin manners, address, and dignity, as well as 
in general capacity for affairs, this last repre | 
seutative of the Elder Branch of the House ; 
of Bourbon was the auperior of his predeces- 
sor, -In polities, however, he was as hope « 
leasly wedded to the traditions which have : 
made the term Bourbonism odious to the 
friends of civil liberty in all the world, as bad 
been any representative of his ancestral line 
from the days of Henry of Nevarre. 

One circumstance at least tended to popu- 
lsrize, in some small measure, the new king 
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and his Government. It appeared that in the 


. order of nature the crown would econ descend 


to the line of Ferdinand, Duke of Berry, the 
jate popular son and representative of the 
king’s House. This prince, of open demeanor 
and cordial habits, bad in hie life-time won 
not a little upon popular esteem, and those 
who favored the legitimate monarchy as 
against the Republic and the Empire, might 
well point with some pride to the child of the 
Prince of Berry, as the expectancy and rose 
of the fair State. The life of the Duke of 
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Berry had heen eut short four yeas before 
the secession of Charles to the throne. On the 
evening of the 13th of February, 1820, when 


i the duke was coming out from the opera- 


house, an assassin, named Louvel, sprang upon 
him and stabbed him to death. But the hope 


* of his family was justified seven montha after- 


wards, when hin wife, the Duchess of Berry, 
Marie Caroline of Palermo, gave birth to a son, 
upon whom waa conferred the title of Duke of 
Bordeaux and the prospective heirhip of the 
French crown. To this remaining scion of the 
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ancient house all the Legitimists now looked, in 
the fond belief that he should one day flour- 
ish as a great king of the old and glorious 
pattern. 

Meanwhile, Charles himzelf must be tested 
with a reign of six year? duration. It fell to 
Mz Villéle to carry the Government over the 
hiatus between the two reigns. It was soon dis- 
covered by the king that this statesman was 
not extreme enough in his Royslism to meet 
the demands of the throne. But before any 
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change was introduced in the Ministry, the 
existing Administration was called upon to 
continue the work of reiiction which had been 
too feebly prosecuted during the late reign. 
Charles and his Government now sought openly 
to bring back and te make absolute the odious 
methods of Government and principles of state- 
craft which had prevailed under the Ancient 
Régime. In the firet place, it was felt that 
some emphatic and unmistakable policy must 
be adopted with respect to those loyal Emi- 
grant Nobles who had suffered eo great con- 
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tempt and hardship during the Republican 
and Imperial ascendencies. 
The student of the French Revolution will 


; mot need to be reminded of the complete shat- 


tering and dissipation of the feudal land-cys- 
tem of France by the Republic. Nor will the 


| democratic peoples of to-day fail to commis- 


erate the hardships and woes of the French 
nobility, brayed as they were in the Revolu- 
tionary mortar. These hardships and miseries 
were inflicted under that peculiar form of un- 
just justice which history 
is wont to impose on the 
deacendants of those who. 
have sinned against hu- 
manity and the freedom 
of mankind. The noble 
estates of France were 
sweptaway likeautumnal 
leaves in the whirlwind 
of November. The nobles 
thempelves, their families 
and dependents, fled for 
their lives into strange 
regious, where they be- 
came wanderers, refu- 
gees, exiles, in distress 
and poverty. They were 
obliged to bow their 
proud necks to the yoke 
of calamity. Some taught 
schoo] to obtain the means 
of subsistence; some 
went to work in vine- 
yards and orchards ; some 
trimmed hedges; some 
blistered their small, soft 
hands with the rough 
tools of workshops; some 
made shoes; some be- 
came peddlers, and strove, by petty sales made 
at the doorways of the common people, to 
gather the means of living. 

It was a hard but wholesome discipline. 
For a long time hope seemed to be dead in 
the breasts of the Emigrants. Children born 
after the exile grew to manhood and woman- 
hood in foreign lands, never having once 
gratified their eyes with the sight of La Patrie. 
With the reiiction, hope immediately revived, 
and the Emigrants came home from almost 
every civilized country of the world. At firet 
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it was found impossible by Louie XVIIE and 
his Ministers to satisfy, or even appeaw, the 
hunger of the returned nobility. The king, 
perhaps, had wit enough to perceive that the 
aristocratic system war hopelesly shattered, 
aud that nothing better than compromising ex- 
pedients could ever be adopted with the rep- 
resentatives of that feudal caste now become a 
memory. 

Under Charles, however, the case war dif- 
ferent. He had the true faith of the Bourbon. 
He fulfilled completely the Napoleonic defini- 
tion of learning nothing and forgetting 
nothing. At the very beginning of his reign, 
the Loyalist majority in the Chambers was set 
free to do its will, and the first important 
measure was there directed to the relief and 
rehabilitation of the Emigranta, A bill was 
introduced, and passed, appropriating a thou- 
zand million francs for the recompense of those 
who had lost their estates and properties hy 
the Revolution. The heirs of the aristocracy 
now came in to recover from New France 
what their fathers had lost in the wreck of 
that Old France which had gone down at sea. 
At first it wes the program of the aristocrats 
to reclaim and recover the actual—that is, the 








eame—estatea which had been wrested from | 


their ancestors, confiscated by the Republic, 
and consumed in war with the Republic's en- 
emies. But thoee estates, in auch manner con- 


fiscated, had Jong since been regranted or re- | 


sold to the people of the new French Nation. 
Most of the lands had been divided up into 
small holdings. Vineyards had been planted, 
hamlets built, roads constructed, dividing 


hedges run upon and through the great ew ; 


tates which had formerly been held in soli- 
darity by the Nobles. To dispossem the present 
owners of such properties, to retake them for 
the representatives of the past, was now im- 
possible. Suchgaction would be to undo the 
Revolution, and to convert the French people 
themselves into Emigrants and adventurers. 
The plan of compensation waa therefore 
adopted, and the sum of a thousand million 
franca was named by the Chamber as the total 
recompense for the losses of the old aristocracy. 
‘Those who had purchased the lands of the 
defunct Nobility were allowed to retain them, 
‘but the scions of the former owners were to be 
compensated with annuities, pensions, and 
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sums in gross. The measure was 00 devised 
as to be reveived with favor by both classes 
of claimants The present ovcupants of the 
Tands might well be willing, under such a 
Chamber, ench a Ministry, such a king, aud 
in the midst of euch redctionary tendencies, 
that the heirs of the past might receive their 
pensions, if they themeclves, on the other 
hand, should be permitted to remain in un- 
disturbed pomenion of their homen 
As soon ax the question of settlement with 
the Emigrants was thus answered in the af- 
firmative, the Government gave ite attention, 
an far as practicable, to the rehabilitation of 
those institutions having their foundation in 
Jesuitism, The expulsion of the Jesuits will 
be recalled a» one of the incidents of the carly 
Revolution. They were ‘now encouraged to 
return to France and to renew their subtle 
relations with rociety. Law again tock the 
Roman faith and practice under ite patronage, 
Mere superstitions were revived, and mum- 
mery was heard in the ancient accents. The 
question of sucrilege was taken up. Theft 
of any article from consecrated ground was 
; made a felony punishable with death, The 
! profanation in any way of the elements of 
wafer and wine used in the sacraments of the 
_ Church war declared a crime equal to par- 
ricide! 

In the next place, the king and his minie- 
ters turned their attention to the press, that 
ieee ious instrument of enlightenmefht and 

‘emancipation. Jt murat be remembered that 
the real political power of France had now 
: fortunately passed iuto the hands of the middle 
or burgher class of citizens, The career of 
modern French journaliam imay be mid to 
* have begun avon after the Restoration, and to 
have been directed to that great intermediate 
citizenship on which the State wan builded. 
_ A class of public politica) teachers appeared, 
who henceforth uscd the press as the vebicle 
of their doctrines and advocacy. Men like 
De Barante, Guirot, and Villemain arose as 
true journalists, standing midway between the 
: extremes of party, and turning the tremen- 
‘ dous influence of journalism to the defense of 
a truer popular liberty than had hitherto found 
aveice. Thecontinuance of thissystem was iu- 
consistent with the existence of that kind of abso- 
lutism which the Government of Charles X. 
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sought assiduously to reéstablish in France. A 
censorship was accordingly adopted for the 
repression of the freedom of the press. At the 
very moment of his accession, when the king, 
like most monarchs under similar circum- 
stances, sought for the passing hour to secure 
the favor of hia subjects, he had relaxed the 
censorship which had been established under the 
“reign of his predecessor. But the restriction 
was now reimposed, and the freedom of jour- 
nalism was put down by statutory enactment. 

Then came the measure of making men 
great by patent. In 1827, seventy-six new 
Peers of France were created. The project 
was similar in character and intent to that 
which we have frequently seen attempted, and 
sometimes carried out, under the streas of polit- 
ical exigency in England. In instances not a 
few, the party dominant in the British House of 
Commons has found itself s0 seriously impeded 
by an adverse majority in the House of Lords 
as to be under the strongest temptation to 
reverse that majority by the creation of a suf- 
ficient number of Peers. This expedient was 
now unhesitatingly employed by Charles X. 
and his Ministers. The predominance of the 
king’s party, in the Upper Chamber at least, 
was thus effectually, if not permanently, 
secured. For who could vote against his 
maker? In the Chamber of Representatives, 
however, the Opposition still held its own, 
and in order to free himself from the pestifer- 
ous annoyance of this body, the king soon dis- 
missed the House and ordered a new election. * 
The event showed, however, that he had made 
@ fallacious calculation, for the Liberal forces 
in the new Chamber were increased instead of 
diminished. 

The result of the election greatly shocked 
the king and his advisers. It was now neces- 
eary either that the Government should iteelf 
become revolutionary, by refusing to recog- 
nize the new Chamber of Deputies, or else that 
it should accept the result with a consequent 
change of the Ministry. The latter alternative 
waa taken. The Royalist Ministers resigned 
their offices, and Charles waa constrained to 
sppoint new members more in sympathy with 
the popular will. But how could a Liberal 
Ministry survive under the shadow of s Bour. 
bon throne? The experiment was tried, and 
proved abortive. In August of 1828 the Lib- 
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erala went out of office, and the Ultra-Royalist, 
Prince Jules de Polignac, was ordered to form 
a new Cabinet after the king’s own heart. It 
had already become apparent to every reflect- 
ive mind that the whole political structure 
wes unstable in every part, and that sooner 
or later it must end in cataclysm and new 
creation. 

Before proceeding, however, to notice the 
concluding events of the reign of Charles in 
the home kingdom, we may well glance abroad. 
at the only foreign drama of these years in 
which France bore any cunspicuous part. 
The Greek Revolution had now reached its first 
stage of fulfillment, and the Greeks, as a semi- 
independent people, were at war with the Turks, 
In July of 1827 the protocol, signed at St, Pe- 
tersburg the year before, determinative of the 
condition of settlement between Greece and 
the Porte, was expanded into the Treaty of 
London, in which England, Russia, and France 
entered intoa solemn compact to end, by force 
of allied action, the war in the East. The 
mediation of the Powers was accordingly of- 
fered to the Sultan, with the suggestion of an 
armistice until what time the true conditions 
of a Turco-Hellenic peace might be discussed 
and defined. The Sultan scornfully rejected 
this interference with his affaira, and 2 break 
between the Ottoman Empire and the Powers 
was at once precipitated. At this time Ibra- 
him Pasha, commander of the Ottoman squad- 
ron, was assembling lis forces at Navarino, 
preparatory to an expedition against Hydra. 
Suddenly the allied fleet appeared in the Bay, 
and on the 20th of October, 1827, the great 
battle of Navarino was fought, in which the 
combined fleets of Turkey and Egypt were 
destroyed. The maritime power of the Sultan 
was ruined. England presently withdrew from 
the contest; but France, continuing in the in- 
tervention, proceeded to ocaypy the Mores 
until the Sultan was obliged to concede the 
independence of the Greeks. 

The appointment of Polignac as Prime 
Minister of France marked the acme of Bour- 
bon re&ction. The prince was, at the time, 
French ambassador at the court of St. James, 
where his intimacy with the duke of Welling- 
ton had excited much comment in both king- 
doms. In France especially such a relation 
could but create the greatest popular odium. 
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That the friend of Wellington should become 
Prime Minister in the Government of a re- 
stored Bourbon king, waz sufficient to excite 
universal disguet. Only the blindness of the 
Government failed to perceive the anachronism 
and impossibility of an Administration under 
euch a leader. When Prince Polignac re- 
turned to Paris, rumor and suspicion flew be- 
fore him, and his accession to power was the 
provocation of fierce opposition «m the part of 
the Liberals, He became Presideut of the 
French Council in November of 1829, and — 
the event was the signal for open resist- 
ance, which soon sprang full-armed from the 
ground. 

It will be remembered 
that the Chamber of 
Deputies was dominated 
by the Liberal Party. 
In pursuance of its own 
policy, that body had 
chosen as its President, 
the statesman Casimir 
Perier, who, while uot - 
himeelf conspicuous ; 
Radical, was thoroughly 
devoted to the cause of 
the people. On the 2d 
of March, 1830, the 
President of the Chamber 
replied in a most defiant 
temper to the king’s 
speech from the throne. 
The crisis was at the 
door. Charles at once 
diseolved the Assembly, 
and sought to allay the 
excitement by making 
certain salutary changes in the Ministry. The { 
French Nation at once construed the king’s ' 
concession as an act of weakness and appre-_: 
hension, and no sooner had this thought taken ; 
possession of the public mind than the fate 
of the Government was sealed. In the elec 
tion which now ensued for new members of 
the Chamber, the Liberals gained greatly, 
and presented a bold and hostile front to the 
king and his party. It was evident that as 
soon as the legislative body should reiissemble, 
Prince Polignac and his Ministry would be 
driven ignominiously from office. 

Only one circumstance now appeared from - 
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the whole horizen favorable to the cause of the 
king, and that was an achievement of the 
army. Victory in the ficld alwaye goes to 
the credit of the Government. Nor is any 
other fact in history more likely to gain at 
least a temporary popular support fer the ex- 
isting order than ix wilitary achievement, 
particularly victory abroad. It was the good 
fortune of Charles, just at this juncture, to have 
victory. The French arme in Africa had been 
crowned with complete succes. As far back 
as 1827, serious difficulties had arisen between 
the French Government and the half-barba- 
rian Dey of Algiers. The immenwrial con- 
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duct of the Morocey States toward the peuple 
of Christian ns, had already aroused 
many governments to war. The Algeriana had 
been conspicuously criminal in the multreat- 
ment and enslavement of Christians who 
chanced to come within their power. As 
early as the beginning of the century, the 
guns of the young Hepublic of the United 
Slates had thundered a cheerful sound along 
this part of the African coast. 

The present Dey of Algicrs bad purmed 
the policy of his predecessors, and it remained 
for the dying House of Bourbon to bring bim 
to his kneea. Charles X. was guilty of the 
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commendable action of sending out a squad- 
. ron to demand of his Algerine Majesty en 

ample reparation for the wrongs done to the 
sailors and merchants of France. Early in 
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the Count de Bourmont, who commanded the 
expedition, marched against the robber-cepital 
of the country, and was about to carry the 
city by storm, when the dey, taking counsel 





1830 an army of nearly forty thousand men 
was sent to the African coast to compel the 
dey to yield to the demands of civilization and 
humenity. Landing near the city of Algiers, 


of discretion, sent out a flag of truce and sur 
rendered to the French. The African mon- 
arch was expelled from the country, and after- 
wards took up his residence in Naplea 
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Algiers was at once colonized by the con- 
querors, converted into the moet flourishing 
and important foreign dependency of France. 
and held as a permanent outpoat of the 
kingdom. 

These events took place in the beginning 
of July, 1830, and on the 9th of the month 
the news reached Paris. It was in the heat 
and acme of the political crisis. No other 
news could have been so grateful to the tot- 
tering form and failing heart of Bourhonism. 
It was foolishly believed by the king and the 
Ministry that the success of the French urme 
over the Algerians might be turned to the 
glorification of the Government. The army 
of Louis had dictated peace by the suppremion 
of a Liberal conatitution in Spain. The army 
of Charles had won a victory over the half- 
wild African Islamites of Algiers. How great 
therefure are the abilities, how vast the energy 
and skill of the French Government, which 
has directed all things to these great ends! 
Therefore shall we be gloriously perpetuated 
and ait on our throne, not only Dei gratia, 
but by the common acclaim of the French 
Nation. Was not such the result when the 
news came home to France of Jena and Aus- 
terlitz and Friedland? But never was the 
Jogie of mutatis mutandis more strikingly op- 
plied. Encouraged hy the idea thnt his Af- 
rican succeas would bear him through, Charlex, 
on the 26th of July, proceeded tu isene five 
Royal Ordinances, every one of which was 
Jeveled directly against the liberties of his sub- 
jecta. The first article declared a suspension _ 
of the freedom of the presa, or of whatever . 
remained of the fiction of freedom. The sec- © 
ond act dissolved the new Chamber of Depu- 
ties, whick had not yt convened! The third 
prescribed a new system of elections, by which : 
the absolute power of the king might be #e- 
cured, The fourth convoked a new Chamber, | 
and by the fifth some Ultra-Royalists were 
appointed to high places in the Government. 
The first knowledge which the people had of ' 
these proceedings was through the official ' 
newspaper in which the public decrees were’ 
promulgated. Marshal Marmont, who com- 
manded the troops in the capital, knew | 
nothing of what was done until apprised | 
thereof by the publication of the king’s inten- ! 
tion. Having sent forth his edicts, Charles * 
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went hunting, and the Ministers shook hands 
gleefully over what’ they supposed to be the 
of all their troubles. 

But the solution wax not even a respect- 
able fiction, T now appeared on the 
y force in the person of Louis 
mm, a young journalist from Mar- 
seillex, who, ax editor of the National news 
paper, tuck up the cause of ihe people in a 
memorable manner. We have already spoken 
of the appearance of the «pirit of free journal. 
jam under the previous reign. Tt remained for 
the year 1830 to preent the new fact of an 
outapoken press ax a distinet force in the pul- 
lie lite of France. rm boldly put hinwelf 
at the front, and became at ¢ the recog: 
nized leader of the Liberal journalists of Parix, 
Ile had for his coadjutors Armand, Carrel, 
Mignet, und several others who wielded free 
Tnnces aguinxt the buckler of Bourbonism, 






















| Thiers drew up, and with other Liberal editors 


signed aud published, # vigorow and patriotic 
protest against the Royal Ondtinane The 
oct, as matters then wtood, wax audacious in 
the extreme; but the event soon justified the 
course of the Liberal leaders, Public opinion 
at once went into insurrection against the 
Government, and it could hardly be doubted 
that the mttling insurrection of amin would 





‘ noon follow in the train, 


The pronunciamento of Thiers came sharp 
after the ixsue and publication of the king's 
edicts. On the 27th of July it was known 
that Marshal Marni iutrusted 
with the defense of Pari took fire 
in an hour. She beeame auddenly glorious 
with indignation. Even on the day follawing 
the publication of the king's ontinances the 









, people poured by thousands inte the streets, 


and the city, as of ald, begun to put ou her 
revolutionary garments. Volleys of munketry 
were heard where the multitudes were aweme 
dled. The penple fell back before some un- 
steady charges of the guards, and by nightfall 
asilence which was ominous, rather thon re- 
assuring, rested over Paria. With the coming 
of the morning light, however, the agitation 
broke out afresh, and at nine o’clock the tri- 
color of the Republic was flung out from 
the spire of Notre Dame. Shortly afterwards 
the same inspiring banner wan run up on the 
Hitel de Ville. Many citizens arrayed them- 
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selves in the uniform of the old National Guard, 
and the Revolution of 1830 was fairly on. 
The king and the Ministry were now thor- 
oughly alarmed, and Marshal Marmont, com- 
mandant of Paris, was ordered to clear the 
clty. At first he hesitated, and advised pa- 
cific measures with the populace. But the 
Government well knew that the time for pa- 
cification had passed, and that it must now 
conquer or perish. So the contest began, and 
in many parts of the city the firing of mus- 
ketry and the rattling of iron hail along the 
atreets announced the outbreak of revolution- 
ary violence. The people became furious 
under the, assaults of the soldiers, and hesi- 
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tated at nothing which promised the over 
throw of the Government. They fought from 
the windows and house-tops. Every kind of 
‘weapon was brought into requisition. Stones, 
tiles, billets of wood, and every species of mis 
sile were hurled down upon the troops crowded 
into the narrow streets. Women poured hot 
water and boiling oil on the heads of the sol- 
diers. Chairs, tables, and piano-fortes were 
thrown out of the windows by frenzied ama- 
“zong, more furious even than the men, and 
more irrational in their rage. The guards 
were driven back to the Hétel de Ville, and 
thence to the Tuileries. Nor can it be doubted 
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that most of the soldiers were from the first 
at heart with the insurgents. 

In the meantime came hurriedly together 
the new Chamber of Deputies. On the 28th 
of July the committee from the House entered 
into conference with Marmont, who endeav- 
ored to persuade them to pacify the people. 

But the Deputies, from a constitutional 
point of view, quickly saw their advantage, 
and refused to attempt the pacification of Paris 
until certain reforms, virtually revolutionary 
in their character, should be made in and by 
the Government. On the night of the 20th 
the insurrection became general. The people 
tore up the boulevards and constructed barri- 
cades upon the principal streets. When it 
came to carrying these defenses, the soldiers 
showed themeelves to be as lukewarm as the 
people were determined. During the day two 
full regiments of the line deserted and went 
over to the insurgents. Marshal Marmont per- 
ceived the defection, and could place no fur- 
ther reliance on the fidelity of any of the 
soldiers to the cause of the king. At this 
juncture the people made a universal rash, 
and swept everything before them. The 
Louvre was taken first, and the Tuileries soon 
afterwards. Into the latter palace the crowde 
burst as in the days of the Great Revolution. 
The Royal Chambers were sacked, and the in- 
signia of the House of Bourbon trampled 
under foot. It was noted that in the midst 
of these excesses there was neither theft nor 
any other personal crime. It was again seen 
that the Parisian sansculotte was a true pa 
triot, scorning to pillage for hia own sake, but 
capable as a Hun to destroy the whole ap- 
paratus of monarchy. It is not known that a 
single person in these wild assaults on the 
Louvre and the Tuileries was murdered by 
the infuriated rioters. It was but another ex- 
ample of the excess and terrorism which may 
be expected under the dominion of that force 
which Paris herself has named the “sacred 
right of insurrection.” 

These things done, Marshal Marmont has- 





“tily withdrew from the city on the road to St. 


Cloud, and Paris was left in the hands of the 
Revolutionists. Charles himeelf, and all that 
was left of the Government, were swept out in 
the same direction. Vainly did the flying 
king attempt to stem the torrent. He hastily 
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abolished his Five Ordinances, by which the 
crisis had been precipitated. He disemimed 
the Royalist Ministry, and named another 
composed of Liberals. But he might as well 
have parleyed with a cyclone or made con- 
cessions to an earthyuake. The French whale, 
now wallowing in the angry seas, would accept 
no tub of smaller proportions than the House 
of Bourbon itself. The Chamber of Deputies 
immediately came to an organiza- 
tion in the city, and resolved that 
Charles X. should reign no longer. 
The veteran General La Fayette was 
appointed to the Military Command 
at Paris, and on the reappearance 
of the aged patriot in the streets the 
agitated sea at once fell to 2 calm. 
The Revolution was accomplished 
with but little bloodshed and small 
log of property. Only three days, 
ever afterwards known in the phrase- 
ology of French history, as the 
““Three Days of July,” had been 
occupied in the transformation ; and 
it is said that many foreigners resi- 
dent in Paris were not aware of the 
nature of the tumult until the work 
was ended. 

‘We may here pause to note in a 
word the destinies of the wrecked 
dynasty. On the 2d of August, 
1830, Charles X. gave over the 
hopeless struggle, and abdicated the 
throne in favor of his posthumous 
grandson, that young boy called the 
Duke of Bordeaux, son of the aseas- 
sinated Duke of Berry. Of thw child, 
to whom the remaining hopes of the 
House of Bourbon now turned, we 
have already spoken. He was at this 
time ten years of age, and was known 
henceforth as the Count de Cham- 
bord. His father, the Duke of Berry, wasa 
younger son of Charles X. The elder son, the 
Dauphin, Duke of Angouléme, was childless— 
another circumstance m that fateful condition 
by which the crown of Henry of Navarre was 
wliding laterally to the ground. Under the 
circumstances, the Duke of Angouléme also 
renounced his claim to the throne of France 
in favor of his nephew. Of course the Royal 
Family must at once depert from that hot- 
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tempered France which had borne through 
many generations so much of their insulting 
t¥ranny | Charks and lus court made fint a 
brief pause at St Cloud. and then renred 
| to Tnancn, fom which presently they ree 


moved to the Hotel de Ramboullet. Even 
this refuge was but temporary Under the 
erreumstances, England was the best and 


vantest rotuat | Thither thy representatives of 
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the shattered House betook themeelves and 
found residence at Holyrood Palace, near 
Edinburgh, where Charles had lived duemg 
the larger part of his first exile. He lived 
for six years, and died at Gorts, in Austria, 
on the 6th of November, 1436. 

Meanwhile, events were whirling rapidly in 
the French capital. The Chamber of Deputies 
devoted themselves to the work of aclecting a 
new ruler for France At this juncture, 
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Thiers and Mignet again asserted their strength ; 
and influence by nominating for the throne 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, representa- 
tive of what ia known as the Younger Branch | 
of the Bourbon dynasty. The prince himeelf ; 
was not Juath to present himeelf at the criais, 
and to offer his services to the nation. In so i 
doing, he was favored greatly by his charac- - 
ter and antecedents. He was the son of that | 
Philippe Egalité, or Equality Philip, who was 
80 conspicuous a figure—conspicuous for his 
Liberalism —in the early days of the First 
Revolution, At the first, the Chamber voted 
to place him at the head of the kingdom with 
the title of Lieutenant-General. The prince 
accepted his election, met the Chamber of 
Deputies and members of the Provisional 
Government at the Hétel de Ville, and there 
solemnly pledged himself to the most liberal 
principles of administration. His accession 
to power in his military relations was hailed 
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with great delight by the Parisians, who waved 


' the tri-color flag before him as he came, and 
; shouted to their heart's content. 


At this stage of the revolution the repre- 
sentatives of the overthrown House and of the 


* Old Royalty sought assiduously to obtain from 


Louis Philippe a recognition of the young 
Count de Chambord, under the title of Henry 
V. But the Duke of Orleans was too wily 
a politician to be caught in such a snare. 
He at first suppressed that part of the letter 
of abdication signed by Charles and Angouléme 
in which reference was made to the succes- 
sion of the Duke of Berry's son; but a knowl- 
edge of that clause was presently disseminated 
in the city, and the tumult broke out anew. 
Then it was that a great mob, rolling out of 
Paris in the direction of the Hotel de Ram- 
ponillet, gave the signal of flight to Charles 
and those who had adhered to the toppling 
fortunes of his House. 
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Branch of the House of 
Bourbon supplant the 
Elder. The Chamber of 
Deputies proceeded at 
once to undo the despotic 
acta of Charles X., and 
then to elect Louis Philippe king, not of 
France, but of the French.’ The popularity of 
the uew sovereign was shown in the fact that 
he received two hundred and nineteeen out of 
the two hundred and fifty-two votes in the 
Chamber. His elevation to power was an- 
other most striking example of the strange 
personal viciasitudes through which the princes | 
of France passed in the Revolutionary epoch. 
Nothing could more strongly illustrate the | 
possible height and depth of aristocratic life : 
at this era in history than the career of this 
same Louis Philippe. Carlyle, with his keen + 








‘Napoleon the Great bad, on his accession to 
power, drawn the same distinction. He had him- 
self crowned as Emperor of the French, not of 
France. The Fendal principle was made to give 
‘way to popular sovereignty. 


insight of men and events, caught quickly 
and well the panorama of this eventful life: 
«ithe brave young Egalité,” says he of him 
on the night when Madame Genlis effected 
his own and his sister's escape from France to 
Switzerland, ‘‘ has a most wild morrow to look 
for; but now only bimeelf to carry through 
it. . . . Brave young Egalité reaches Switzer- 
land and the Genlis cottage with a strong crab- 
stick in his band, a strong heart in hia body: 
his princedom is now reduced to that.” Cer- 
tainly such a prospect is not cheering. Young 
Egalité at length becomes M. Corby, in his 
exile, and is a village schoul-master in Swit- 
zerland. He suffers hunger, hardship, all the 
pangs of poverty and deprivation, but bears 
up bravely through more than twenty-one 
years of wandering in exile. Returning to 


| France in 1814, his military rank was revived, 


and the property which his father had lost 
by execution and confiscation was restored to 
him. Now, on the 9th of August, 1830, he 
is elected, by an almost unanimous vote of the 
deputies, King of the French, and for eighteen 
years to come shall wear the crown, which he 
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@ aestined to low at tast in the Republican 
Revolution of 1848. 

On the whole, the event» which we have just 
desenbed, the nearly bloodless Revolution of 
1830, the elevation of Lows Philippe to the 
throne of a moderated monarchy, resembled, 
and are indeed the analugue of, the Englixh 
Revolution of 168% In many respects 
‘William of Orange and the first. and only 
Orleans king of France stand im Ike relation 


to the civil history of their respective coun- t 


trie, There was con « general effort made 





by the Liberal monarchista of France to intro- 
duce such constitutions! reforms as might 
tend to make posible the coexistence of the 
kingdom and the public liberty. The new 
eourt and Government proved to be the most 
virtuous and able which the French Nation 
had known since the days of the Consulate 
aad the Empire. In his personal character, 
disciplined a: he had been hy adversity, the 
xing was unexceptionable During his reign 
of eightoen years, the inner life and outer 
reputation of the Tuileries was ar fair sz that 
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famous abode of power had ever hnown 
Indeed. the monarchy now establehed in 
France was of a new hind— a peculae bhnd- 
ang of Lmpenal dorve wath Republean sm 
phets Phe popular voice well expresed the 
spint of a pew requne m the sobriquet which 
at conferred on Louisef ** The Crtven King” 
a compliment not undeserved 

One ot the fist: measures promoted by the 
Orleans dsnasty was the prosecution and cone 
pletion of the conquest of Alger After 








the capture of the city of that name by the 


Duke of Angoulime, and the return of the 
latter to France, a new figure had appeared 
im the African horvon, in the person of the 
famous Arab General, Abd-cl-Kader = This 
Mohammedan prince war a native of Max ars, 
born in the year 1807) He was well edu- 
cated in the lore of Inlam, and, when only 
twenty-four yeurs of age, was chosen Emir of 
Mascara and chref of the dependent tribes He 
had already a great reputation as a soldier— 
a wild cavalry leader of the desert, brave and 
resh as Mohammed himeclf To him now fell 
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the task of rescuing Algiers from the grasp 
of France. For quite awhile after the scces- 
sion of Louis Philippe, Abd-el-Kader, with hia 
barbarian cavalry, held the French in check, 
and not until the latter had sacrificed a vast 
amount of life and treasure did they succeed 
in reducing him to submission. The war con- 
tinued for many years. At last, however, in 
August of 1844, a combined army of Moors 
and Algerians was met and disastrously routed 
at the great battle of Isly, by the French 
forces under command of Marshal Bugeaud. 
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Government stood for moderation and order. 
It may be said to have been the Government 
of the Middle or Burgher class against the 
two extremes of society. Under it the Roy- 
alist and the sansculotte were alike discredited. 
Itz strength consisted in this, that it had the 
support of those monarchists who had aban- 
doned the theories and practices of the Elder 
Bourbonism—who had at length decided that 
in modern Europe an abeolute king had no 
part or place. The new Government was also 
supported by that kind of Gironde-Republican- 
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Abd-el-Kader still kept in the field, but his 
forces dwindled to a handful, and at last 
he was captured by the Due d’Aumak, on 
the 22d of December, 1847. It appears that 
the pledge made to the captive, that he 
should be allowed to retire to Alexandria, 
was broken by the French Government, and 
Abd-el-Kader was imprisoned in the castle 
of Pan. 

‘We must, however, return to the French 
eapital, and note the progress of affairs under 
the auspices of the new Government. That 


ism which inclined to mere order and prac- 
ticality in society, as against the cloud-built 
structures of idealism and dreams. 

The imperfection of the system thus intro- 
duced aud thus supported, waa the fact that it 
did not reach to the bottom of society, that it 
did not include the under man in its scheme, 
that it did not consider the absolute rights of 
man as the real beginning of human order 
and development. For the time, however, the 
two great classes of Limited Monarchists, rep- 
resented by Guizot, and of respectable Repub- 


| 
| 
| 
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Ticanism, .tepresented by Thiers, gave a cor 
dia) support to the Citizen King and the Ad- 
ministration, and though the views of the one 
may be said to have inclined to the stronger 
monarchy, and the views of the other to a 
more liberal republic, thus disturbing the sta- 
bility of the theory on which the Government 
was founded, if not the Government itself, 
yet the equilibrium was such for a season as 


BATTLE OF MALY. 


AR 


the most rational, and we might almost say 
the most successful, attempt ever made to ap- 
ply Englixh constitutionaliam to the civil so- 
ciety of France. 

From many points of view the Revolution 
of 1830 and its immediate results in France 
are interesting ax a genera] fact in European 
history. The Three Days of July and the 
election of Louis Philippe mark the border 






to promise permanency and awaken cousider- , lines and set up the termini of the monarch- 


able enthusiasm. Lafayette gave in his ad- | 


hesion to the monarchy under thie form, be 
lieving that the republican doctrinee—in a 
broad sense—which he and his fellow-patriots 
still accepted, were shared by only a minority 
of the French, and that under such circum- 
stances the monarchy was expedient. On the 


ical reaction which followed the great Revo- 
lutioary Age. Thn« far the reictionary 
pendulum awuny, but never further. With 
the collapre of the Napoleonic Imperialism, 
society was for a brief season given up to the 
Past. The Pust recovered the throuc. The 
Past plumed itself, and locked complacently 


whole, the Government of Louis Philippe was { around the horizon with ancient and filmy 
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eyes, The Past dreamed of reiecupation, of ; 
repossession, of redistribution and recovery. | 
The Past supposed itself young again, not 
knowing that the very marrow in its bones 
had dried into dust. The Past iooked for the 
moment into the ancient mirror, put on its 
wigs, its regalia, its ancient decorations, and 
repeated the mummery of L’éat cest moi. 
‘Until 1880 such pretensions were not only | 
possible, but respectable. After 1830 they 
were not only impossible, but ludicrous. It 
.s the twisted face of the ludicrous that com- 
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Frauce; but the ancient Bourbonism is now 
dead, never to revive. 

We have already seen how, even in stoical 
England, the dethronement of Charles X. pro- 
duced, by sympathy, a wholesome reiiction 
and led to that great reform agitation which, 
under Earl Ruseell’s direction contributed 20 
healthful « change to the British constitution. 
Now it was, aloo, that the Belgians felt the 
warmth of the excitement in France, renounced 
their subordination to Holland, declared their 
independence, and conferred a conatitutional 











Pletes all revolutions. The Inst act of all 
iconoclasm and destruction is a amile. All 
the snow-gianta of the world, whether built by 
the red hands of playing children in their 
winter cape, or by the idolatrous architecture { 
of great nationa, melt down finslly under a | 
smile. The Government of Louis Philippe | 
marked the beginning of that epoch through- 
out Europe at which men regarded the an- 
cient system of monarchy with a simple amile. | 
i] 





‘True enough, Imperialism may still come. 
It may come here—and will come—even in 


CAPTURE OF ABD-EL-KADER. 





crown on Leopold, their chosen king. If, in 
1823, Angouléme and his French army had 
gone into Spain to put down the Liberal Con- 
stitution of 1812, another army of French waa 
now eent forth to the aid of the insurgent 
Belgians, forcing the surrender and evacua- 
tion of Autwerp, and contributing to the inde- 
pendence of the new kingdom. 

Nothing could better illustrate the unkingly 
and unnational reigns of “Louis XVIII. and 
Cherles X. than the fact that, during their 
whole continuance in power, they neglected 
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utterly to attend to the defenses of France. 
Common prudence would have suggested that 


as soon as the foreign occupation had ended, * 


the Government should at once devote its whole 
energies to the task of making the country 
secure against a possible repetition of the in- 
roads and humiliations of 1814-15. The 
Allies had trodden France under foot. They 
had traversed more than half the kingdom. 
They had been twice in full possersion of the 
capital, and had quitted Paris at their free 
will, 
The last two Bourbons were satisfied with 
their cushioned seats and couches in the Tuil- 
eries. For fifteen yeara Apathy was king. 
In an interval fully sufficient to have strength- 
ened the kingdom in every part, particularly 
to have made the capital secure against the 
possible recurrence of foreign occupation, the 
opportunity was allowed to pass unimproved, 
and 1880 found the kingdom almost as un- 


protected from invasion and seizure as it had { 


been after Waterloo. . 


‘With the incoming of the new Administra- | 


tion, however, the protection of Paris and 


France from the return of the fate of 1815 | 


became a prominent question with the Gov- 
ernment. Now were begun around the city 
those tremendous and well-planned fortifica- 
tions against. which the victorious Germans 
were to throw themselves in the France-Prus- 
sian War. Beneficia) as such a line of defenses 
must undoubtedly prove against the assaults 
of foreign foea, the work waa regarded with 
great distrust hy the people of France, who, 


Jong disciplined in the school of treachery, : 


suspected that the real purpose of the fortifi- 
cations was to protect the Government again 
againet its own eubjects! 


We miay ‘here recur to the marriage com- | 


plication involving the Spanish Royal Family, 


some account of which har already heen given | 


in the history of England. 
was by no means devoid of kingly ambition. 
He naturally considered such questions as re- 


lated to the permanency and strength of the © 


dynasty which he hoped to establish. The 


House of Orleans was in one renee as new to - 


Europe as though it had just been molten and 

cast from the 

prejudicial to the new Government, particu- 

larly in the minds of those ancient Royal 
Vor, IV.—30. 


But the Restoration did not restore, . 





Louis Philippe * 


fire. This circumstance was : 
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' families under whom the greater part of En. 
rope lay pareelal ont. The Citizen King 
sought to make himself at one with the old 
dynasties, and to ally the fortunes of his 
House with theirs.” One of his favorite meas. 
jingly the intermarriage of 
family with the principal 





Howes of Europe. 

It was in pursuance of thia policy that 
Louie Philippe at length encountered the #e- 
rious opposition of England, and incurred the 
Aw hin 


perroual displeasure of the Quee 
reign wore on, the French kim dee 
his youngest am, the Due i 
should take in) marriage the Pt 
Lonixa, sister of Queen leabella ¢ 
“fo American readers it is hnedly 
that ro simple x matter should, in the filth 
* deeade of the nineteenth century, have a 
seriously excited the yr ral apprehensions of 
Great Britain. ‘The objection raised by that 
i Government to the project of Lonis Philippe, 
| was that the Queen of Spnin might never 
! aarry. In that event the Spanish crown 
| might be given to Maria Louisn: or, if Ina 
{ bella should marry, the union might ling no 
i heir to the crown of Spain. Should that oc 
| 
| 

















cur, the crown, ax before, might go to the 
Queen's sister. Morcover, the Due de Mont- 
pensicr might inherit the throne of France; 
and should the duke become king, which he 
sight do, and Maria Louisa rv 
ish crown, which might o« 
born of the marriage, whit 
{then the prince sa born 
kingdoms of both France au 
i ing possibility! For in that event, the bal. 
| ance of power might he disturbed, and the po 
1 
! 


















litical fabrie of Europe might go to ruin, The 
inner councila of Creat Britain were, as wa 
, have already shown, #0 xhaken by these mul- 
tiplied potential monds, that emphatic protests 
were made against. the French king’s plan, 
‘and that monarch wna constrained to secure 
| the marriage of Queen Isabella to her cousin, 
Don Francisen de Asis, a Spanish grandee, in 
: order to remove, or at least abate, the objoc- 
tion te his own program. The whole trane- 
; action, however, considered from a European, 
rather than from an American, point of view, 
assumes a greater significance. It may well 
be admitted that the political order of Europe 
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still reets on that balance uf power which. be- 
ginning in the Italian diplomacy of the six- 
teenth century, has expanded until it cousti- 
tates the virtual frame-work of the whole sy 
tem. Thus much being granted, the protests 
of England against that project of the French 
king which invulved the possible union of the 
of France 
n, Waa not 
only natural, but 
prudentiad and salu- 
tary. 

Iu speaking of 
this feature of the 
policy of Louis Phil- 
ippe, we have run 
forward to its conse- 
quences at a late 
period in his reign. 
We may now resume 
the varrative in chro- 
nological order, anil 
note some of the 
domestic aspects of 
France in the years 
immediately follow 
ing the Revolatio: 
of 1830. The Gov- 
ernment, at the very 
outset, was confronted 
‘by a serious financial 
crisis; and this in it« 
turn was followed hy 
alarming troubles and 
insurrections in dif- 
ferent parts of 
France. The most 
portentous of such 
movements was in 
the old Loyalist, man- 
ufacturing city of 
Lyons. In November 
of 1831 the Lyon- 
naise workingmen, 
distressed by the hardships which came iu the 
train of the crisis, struck for higher wages, and 
a terrible inaurrection ensued, in the course of 
which the rioters seized the Hotel de Ville, 
and for a season made themselves masters of 
the city. Not until the Government had scut 
“to the scene a French army under Marshal 











Soult snd the Duke of Orleane, was the revolt ; 





ART 


suppresel Even then the spirit of the 
surrection was net extinguished. fu April ot 
ISS the rebellion b aut anew, aud for 
several days the insurgents and the farces of the 
Government batted in the street. Nur w, 
the disturbanes quelled and quiet restored: ex- 
cept by the sword aud imilitary oecupation, 

















ISBUKRECTION IN LYONS. 


Other parts of the kingdom also were the 
seats uf various conspiracies. La the western part 
of the kingdom an ivstrreetis d test 
Ly the Duchess of Berry, who, am \ 
Loyalists of La Vendée, sought, hy ber personal 
influence, to secure the recoguition of her son 
asking. At one time she had gathered to her 
side a considerable remnant of the old Bourbon 
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of the Government, and it was then divulged 
that fur sume time she had been secretly mar- 
ried to un Italian nobleman, to whom she had 
borne a daughter. The revelation destroyed 
the romance. The Legitimist cause was com- 
pletely discredited, and the priucess herself was 
inoprisoned in the Fortress of Blaye. 


able, uleo, the old capital of Dauphiny, a 
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interest; but she fell at length into the hands . 


pain in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tories, were postponed in France for fully a 
hundred and fifty years. The thoughtful 
mind may clearly discover in the condition of 
French opinion aud practice at the epoch 
which we are now cousidering, the rudiment- 


_ ary character of the institutions of the country, 
AtGren- - 


the inexperience of the people, the unwisdom 
of their statesmen. Though the Government 
of Louis Philippe had 
been accepted by the 
nation asa whole, it waa 
really in the favor of 
but few. Political par. 
ties existed of every 
shade. Each party had 
ita own governmental 
ideas, and each believed 
that the salvation of 
France rested upon the 
central thought which it 
professed. By this thought 
each faction tried the 
kingdom and the Admin- 
istration as by a stand- 
ard, In every instance 
discrepancies were found 
between the existing or- 
der aud the ideal plan 
which each several party 
hud prepared. It in in 
the nature of the French 
to force the government 
of facts by ideas, to 
press human society into 
the mold of theory, and 
to be angered at any re- 
fusal or any want of 
fitness. 








popular insurrection occurred, which had to be 
suppreased by force of arme. 

It has been the misfortune of France that 
what may be called political reason has been 
of late birth and development in that country. 
The other faculties of the French mind have 
forerun the political sense, and, as a conse- 
quence, many brilliant activities have been 
exhibited in the midst of political adolescence 
and folly. Those political experiences, through 
which the English race passed with so much 





The result is—the re- 
sult was—in the case 
of the Government of Louis Philippe, that a 
great majority of the French, while accepting 
it, disliked it, contemned it. Hardly any fac- 
tion was heartily in sympathy with the Citizen 
King and the system which he represented. 
Even the Orleanists themeelves were divided 
into parties. In the Assembly there was not 
only a Right, a Center, and a Left, but an 
Extreme Right, a Right Center, a Left Cen- 
ter, an Extreme Left, ef cetera. At the firet 
the king’s party had had its best representative 
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in Casimir Perier, who stood at the head of 
the Government. But after his death, in 


1832, Thiers and Guizot became the leading ¢ 


spirits of the arena. Then begun that life- 
Jong rivalry between the two statesmen which, 


though resting on different grounds, may well j 
remind the reader of the similar cuntempora- ! 


neous antagonism between Disraeli and Glad- 
atone. 

The tentative character of political science 
in France was further illustrated iv the many 
vicissitudes and trausfurmations through which 
the Government of Louis Philippe rapidly 
passed. The king at length placed Mar- 
shal Soult at the head of the Cabinet, 
thus calling tu the rescue the military 
spirit and the recollection of the Napo 
leonic Era, With the Marshal were axw- 
ciated as leaders of the Administration, 
the Duc de Broglie, Guizot, and Thier«. 
The Cabinet was thus not wanting iu 
great abilities, but the diversity of opin- 
jon prevented unity of purpose and 
steadiness of action. A succession of | 
Governments followed each other like a 
pauorama, until finally, in January of 
1836, Thiers cume to the head of the 
Ministry, and for a short time impressed 
his character aud policy upou the Admin- 
istration. This, however, only Jasted for 
a few months. ‘The Premier strongly 
urged the king to interfere in the affairs 
of Spain; but the latter, remembering 
the unfortunate experienve of his prede- 
cessora in the prosecution of such a pulicy, 
declined, and the Cabinet was broken up, 
Count Molé was then ealled to the con- 
duct of affairs, and the positions of 
Guizot and Thiers were reversed in the new 
Ministry. 











It might well have been expected that hatreds | 


and enmities, deep as the foundations of life 
and death, would find expression with respect 
to the king. With him and his methods, no 
radical republican could be content. Even 
the Bonapartiits had accepted Louis Philippe 


asa pis aller, and bided their time. The Legit- | 
imists also hated the king and his Govern- : 


ment, because both he and it seemed to mock 
their own memory and deeds. For twenty 
years the whole service of France had been 
Tike the sea after the tempest has subsided. 





4a9 


The winds blow no longer, but the surface still 
heaves with the unexhausted energies of the 
storm. The brew of the billows here and 
there was expressed in tumult, riot, insarree- 










tion. Here and there on the surface was acon 
8 sper of intense whitencax, whieh marked the 
cunmaulas rage of some individual breast, 





breaking inte foam.  Vlote were made against 
the king's fife. ‘The most notable example of 
such busines: was that of the Condean conspira- 
tor, Juseph Marie Fiexchi, who, with the purpore 
of destroying Lonix Philipp pted a sort 
| of infernal machine capable 











MARAHAL sOvLT. 





} death from twenty-five barrels at once. F 
1 had heen a member of the Corsican Legion, at 
Naples, under the Empire. He had stood by 
\ Murat in his attempt to recover the crown, and 
; had heen sentenced to death, Proseeuted tor 
; other crimes, he fled from bis native Island 
' to France, and drifted into Paris. After the 
' Revolution of 1830, he obtained a pension from 
the Government, and did police duty in the 
city. The loss of this place was, perhaps, the 
exciting cause of his attempt against the life 
of the ki 

-Fieschi and his accomplices first hired an 
apartment in the Boulevard of the Temple, 
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aud there mae careful preparations for the 
intended tragedy. A notable opportunity for 
the accomplishment of their purpore was nt 


THE MODERN WORLD. 


i hand. On the 28th of July, 1835, the quin- 


quennial anniversary of the Revolution and the 
accession of Louis Philippe wns celebrated. 


FIESCHI'S ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
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The féte was in the manner of the Parisians. 
A splendid procession was formed, which had 
as a part of its cuuree the Boulevard du Tem- 
ple. Fieschi and the conspirators took their 





place, with their death-lealing machine arranged | 


at the window. The king ond his staff rode 


by. At the opportune moment Fiewhi die 


charged his terrible volley, and cleven persons 
of the cavalcade were killed on the spot. The 
king’s horse and those of the Duke of Ne- 
mours and the Prince de Joinville were shot. 
A ball grazed the king's forehead; but, nx if 
by a miracle, he and three sons escaped 
unhurt. Besides the eleven who were killed 
at the moment, seven others were fatally in- 
jured, and twenty-two others wounded, Mar- 
shal Mortier, Chief of the Royal Staff, was 
killed outright. Fieschi and his fellow-con- 
spirators were nt once seized, while attempting 
to escape. It was found that the chief crim- 
inal bad himself been severely [yam 
wounded by the discharge of es 
his infernal apparatus; but 
he was saved alive, brought 
to trial, and condemned to 
death. On the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1836, he was hrought 
to the scaffold, where he died 
after the manuer of a rev- 
olutionary bandit performing 
an act in a theater. Two of 
his accomp! were also put 
to death, a third was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, and 
the fourth was acquitted. 
The firet yeara of the reign 
of Louis Philippe were noted 
for the reippearance of cer- 
tain symptoms of Imperialism. 9 
The Bonaparte family had 9 
gone down in the gulf which 
swallowed the First Revolu- 
tion. The members of that family were either 
dead or scattered in foreign countries. Some 
of the great Napoleon's brothers were still 
living. Louis, formerly king of Holland, was 








residing in Italy; Jerome, once king of West- + 


phalia, was living at Florence; Lucien was 
spending his lest days at Viterbo. But the 


chief interest of the family and of the dynasty : 


centered at this time in the Duke of Reichstadt, 
son of Napoleon the Great, called and entitled 


491 
} by his father the King of Rome, 1 wan iv his 

favor that Napoleon had abdicated the throne, 

At the time of the downfall of Charles X., 

the Duke of Reichstadt was resident in Vienna, 
a wae just then 
ed Colonel of one 
of the regimente of Hungarian infantry at the 
Austrian capital, When the Revolution of 
18380 joward ite cluse, ome apnamotic ef: 
iv Franee to arouse the Inperi- 
























CUTLLATNE Arte. 


¥ lists in favor of Napoleon's son. But the time 

had not come for the succes of such an en- 
} terprise. Soon afterwards the Duke of Keich- 
rtadt went into a decline, and died of phthinin, 
at Behénhrunn, on the 22d of July, 1882" 


phoof the Tmke of Reichstadt 

is sufficiently satirical : 

: DUKE OP REICHHTADT, 

| He was born King of Home and died an 
Avatrion colonel! 
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‘This event cast a deep shadow over the | and put into prison. 
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But the Government. 


prospects of the Bonspartista, out of which | Spears to have regarded him with some 


they never fully emerged. But they were 
sufficiently vital to transfer their allegiance at 
once to another representative of the Napole- 
onic family. The law of heredity pointed out 
the candidate in the person of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, afterwards Emperor of the French. 
It was at this time that the prince just named 
made his first ludicrous bow on the stage of 
French history, We shall not in this connec- 
tion refer to the previous career of Louis 
Napoleon, but merely give an account of the 
fiasco which introduced him to the knowledge 
of mankind. 

As econ as it was known that the Duke 
of Reichstadt was dead—when it was remem- 
bered that Joseph Bonaparte, eldest brother 
of Napoleon, and actual head of the fam- 
ily, had no son—the index finger turned at 
once to Prince Louis Napoleon, and he came 
promptly to the fore. He began immediately 
to Iny plans for the subversion of the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe. It seems that from the 
first he cherished the belief that the Bonaparte 
name was of itself sufficient, whenever it should 
be proclaimed, to arouse France from the in- 
termediate state in which she now existed, to 
drive the Orleanist dynasty beyond the borders, 
and to introduce the new Imperialism of the 
future. In any country other than France, 
such a dream would have been a mere chimera ; 
but in that country the chimera was destined 
to pasa by way of possibility into reality. 

Louis Napoleon chose the latter part of 
1836 as the date of his first experiment. On 
the 28th of October in that year he arrived 
at Strasburg. Here was stationed, on the 
Rhine frontier, a division of the French army. 
Prince Louis entered into communication with 
Colonel Vaudrey and a few other officers, and 
on the following day went in person to the 
quartera of the Fourth Artillery, of which 
Vaudrey was the commanding officer. He 
showed himself to the aoldiers, read a procla- 
mation, and was answered with a few cries of 
“Vive 'Empereur!” He then passed on to 
the barracks where the infantry were quar- 
tered, and with them he attempted the same 
mancaover; but the soldiers looked at him 
in amazement, and the whole affair ended 
in sheer absurdity. The prince was arrested 


contempt, and he was presently liberated 
without trial, and sent to the United States. 
Such was the first apparition of that strange 
personage who was destined, after the Iapee of 
twenty eventful years, to become the talleat 
figure, not only in France, but iv all Europe. 

While these events were enacted, Count 
Molé remained at the head of the Ministry. 
The antagonism between Guizot and Thiers 
had now become fully developed. The former 
represented the monarchical principle and, to 
a certain extent, the gravitation of the king- 
dom backward towards the ancient condition. 
Thiers, on the other hand, stood for Liberal- 
ism. He was a republican in principle, and 
accepted the monarchy only as a necessity. 
The attitude of the two principal parties into 
which the statesmen and people of France 
were divided was to be-inferred from the atti- 
tude of the two great leaders. Between these 
two forces, one reiictionary and conservative, 
the other progressive and liberal, the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe was reduced to a atate 
of unstable equilibrium. It was held in place, 
not so much by any breadth and solidity of 
foundation as by the opposing forces which 
held it for the time on the two sides, and 
prevented it from slipping from its place. 

In the Government itself the conservative 
principle gradually gained the ascendency. 
The political life of Guizot at this epoch marke 
almost precisely the dispositions, tendencies, 
and abilities of the monarchy. At the same 
time the outside drift of public opinion was 
against Louis Philippe and the system which 
he represented. This was true ecepecially in 
the peasant districts, where the influence of the 
Catholic clergy was in the ascendant, and 
where political opinion was a strange mixture 
of rudimentary republicaniem and imperial- 
ism. These two tendencies, the one in favor 
of the monarchy and the other against it, 
grew spart, and the Government was often 
hard strained between them. In two instances, 
and two only, did Thiers and Guizot codper- 
ste in the Administration. In 1832, soon after 
the acceasion of the king, the two rivals, soon 
to be, followed for a brief season the same 
political path in support of the Government. 
They then diverged in the directions already 
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indicated, and continued in opposition until 


1889. In that year Guizot combined with © 


the parties of the Left and Left Center in 
order to secure the overthrow of the Mole 


Ministry, a movement which resulted in send- : 


ing Guizot as French Ambassador to London. 
On his return from this place, in the fall of 
1840, the Guizot Ministry was formed, which 
was destined to be conterminous with the 
Monarchy itself. 

It will be remembered that just after this 


- of Victoria 
* one of her own kins 


event the relations between Great Britain and + 
France became strained. Guizot was accneed | 





of English sympathy, and was greatly preju- 





{ bella nul her sister, which 


diced in the esteem of his countrymen by his i 
partiality for the British Ambassador, Lord ; 


Aberdeen, 
istration that the peace aud dignity of France 
were to be secured rather by tranquillity witl 
her borilers, by the development of home in- 
dustry, by the quietude of suciety, and the 
growth of humane arts, than hy foreign trans- 
actions, however glorious. He refused to hu- 
mor the nation in its passionate and patriotic 
whims. The general result of his policy was 
his own extreme unpopularity and a constant 
advautage w the Opposition, ever realy to 
attack him and his measures for their un- 
patriotism. His course was viewed in Frauce 
with the sume popular disdain, and was sub- 
jected to the same reproaches, as was that of 
Lord Aberdeen in England. Exch statesman 
was accuredt of being subservient to the cne- 
mies of his country. The denunciations of 
the French Ministry knew no hounds, and 
these Guizot met with a like disdain. 
may,” sail he, ‘raise the pile of calumny es 
high as you will, but you never can reach the 
height of my own contempt.” 

The policy of cultivating friendly relations 
with England was steadily continued. 





It was Guizot’s theory of admin- | 





“You ; 


Louis | 


Philippe paid a visit to the Queen of England, ! 


at Windsor Palace, and, in 1843, the Queen 
returned the compliment at the Chateau D’Eu. 
There were several years of ‘‘goud intent” 
exprewed and implied in the relations of 
France and England. But at length, in 1846, 
the Government of Sir Robert Peel was over- 
thrown, and Lord Palmerston was made Brit- 
ish Secretary for Foreign Affaira. It was the 


signal, so far as France was concerned, for . 


general distrust. Now it was that the con- 


i 


4u3 


duct of Sir Henry Bulwer at the court of 
Madrid, and of Lord Palmerston himself, led 
to the belief, on the part of Guizet, that the 
engagement of the French Government rela- 
tive to the Spanish marringes had been an- 
nalled by the course of Great: Britain herwlf. 
It wax suspected at Paria that the Ministers 
concue a acheme to place 
the House of Co. 
burg. on the throne ef Spai It was under 
these beliefs and apprehensions that Guizot 
and the king were led to that coune of con- 
duet with respect to the marriage of Lea 

















Sngland was 





ever afterwards regarded an 
av the circumstance was in itself, the ellict 
wax to break off the intimate relations whieh 
hud existed between France and 
Wto subetitute 
u Franco-Austrian friendship, which the Gov- 
ernment of France could better Inve spared 
than cultivated. 

The household of Louis Philippe waa not 
without its sorrows, Already, in 1831, 0 eep 
gloom had been spread over the court by the 
death of the Princess Marie, the accomplished 
aud popular daughter of the king. More die 
astrons by far to the dynasty in ite proapecta 
was the accidental death of the king's son, the 
Duke of Orleans, heir to the crown, On the 
8th of July, 1842. thix popular and highly 
cultured prines, upon whom the expectations 
of the Orleaniat purty were centered, bow at 
the age of thirty years, was journeying in hia 
carriage from Parix to Neuilly. The horees 
became ungovernable from fright, and the 
Duke, jumping from the carriage, was thrown 
on the pavement, fracturing his skull. He 
was conveyed to a house in the vicinity 
of the accident, where he lingered unemmscious 
for a few hours, and died. The accident 
wasirreparable, The House of Orleans, robbed 
of ita present expectancy, must now look to 
Adelaide, Princess of Orleans, for a succemor 
to the crown. The Government, as weil as 
the king, felt the irremediuble wound. 

It was during the reign of Louis Philippe 
that the rivalry of France and England was 
renewed with respect to the affairs of Egypt. 
On the whole, the French Government waa not 
favorable at this time to that policy which at 
length became chronic among the Western 
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Powers relative to upholding the autonomy | squadron, and Beyrout was taken under a bom- 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire. | bardment from hie guns. Alexandria also was 
France was more than half willing, on the | suddenly shut up by a blockade, and Mehemet 
contrary, that the '‘Sick Man” might recover ' Ali was obliged to recede from all his Syrian 
or die according to his own vitality. Eng- | conquests, aud to content himeelf with the 
Jand, on the other hand, was already deeply ! Viceroyalty of Egypt. In this important in- 
wedded to the theory of upholding the Turk- | ternational affair, France was ignored, and 
ish Power. As a result, France took one | the mortification and anger of the French 
view and England quite another view of the { people were extreme, on account of the second- 
conyuering progress of Mehemet Ali and his | ary rank into which France seemed to have 
son Ibrahim, in Syria. If this movement of | been crowded by the Powers 

At this epoch an episode occurred il- 
lustrative of the strange mistakes which 
Governments are wont to make in esti- 
mating the effects of measurea. Louis 
Philippe and his Ministers had the dis- 
cernment to know that the Catholic 
peasantry of France, and a large follow- 
ing of the French people besides, were 
wedded irrevocably to the memory and 
name of Napoleon Bonaparte. That 
warrior had now for nineteen years been 
sleeping the eleep that knows not waking, 
under the weeping willows by the fount- 
ain, in Slane’s Valley. Had he been 
huried in the center of the earth, the 
magic of his memory would have still 
played in fiery harmonies through the 
heartstrings of France. It appears to 
hive been a project of the king himself 
to bring home to Paris the body of 
Napoleon. It may have been believed 
that the Government, by thus patroniz- 
ing the project, would reap some of the 
mournful glory which was certain to be 
shed on the country by the reinterment 
of the national idol. So the measure 
was carried out, The ashes of the 
Emperor were brought home, were re- 
ceived by the nation as no living king 
conquest should not be arrested, Egypt would | would have been welcomed, and, on the 20th 
become independent, and Syria would alao be | of December, 1840, were laid to their final 
wrested from the Sultan. The English theory | reat in the sublime sarcophagus under the 
prevailed. Guisot, at that time French Ambas- | dome of the Hétel des Invalides. Instead of 
sador at the court of St. James, was left in | 8 conclusion favorable to the Government, the 
ignorance of the real policy which the Britieh i popular logic was simply this: ‘‘ If Napoleon 

1 
i 





DORE OF ORLRATR, 


Government was pursuing. Great Britain | had been with us, France would not have 
quietly entered into » quadruple alliance with | been humiliated in Egypt or anywhere. O 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia to restore the ' that he were with us!” 

status quo in the East. A treaty to this effect From this event and from this day forth 
was eigned before France was aware of what . Bonapartiam revived, expanded. True, the 
was done. Lord Napier was sent out with a . time had not yet come for its formal and snc- 
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cessful declaration, The established order was © 
not vet sufficiently decayed to break at a single | 
stroke. The event, however, gave occasion 
for another attempt on the part of Prince 
Louis Napoleon to provoke an Imperialist in- 
snrrection in his own behalf. After his first 
exile he had for a while resided in New York, 
and had thence gone to London. In 1839 he i 
published a political treatise, entitled Jes 
Adé ~ Napoiconiennes, which attracted consider- 
able attention in both Englund and France. 
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ness ended in ridicule, There was no uprising. 
Louis Napoleon was taken, was tried before 
the Chamber af Peers, and was condenued to 
perpetual impriaomment in the Castle of Ham, 
eon the River Somme. The Government 
might, for the tine, well flatter itett that 
Tmperialian and ity foolish representative had 
becn extinguihed together in the same eet 
of nluurdity. 
An neeount has already been given of the 
rather absurd compligadion of Eughud aud 








DOME OF THE INVALIDES. 


In the following year, while the hady of the 
Corsican was in conveyance from St. Helena 
to Paris, he deemed the occasion opportune ; 
for re-presenting himself to the French people. : 
With about fifty persons, chief among whom 

was Count Muntholon, who had heen a com- | 
panion of Napoleon I. in exile. the Prince 

sailed in a chartered ship and landed at Bou- j 
logne. Here the Strasburg farce wan re- : 
enacted. Louis Napoleon's tame eagle refused | 
to perch on his standard, and the whole busi- 


France nt this time relative to the affairs of Ota- 
heite; nor need we here recount the story of the 
appeal of Queen Pomare to Victoria, the arrest 
of Pritchard by the French, and the weumption 
of a French protectorate over the Island. We 
need not dwell on the completion, in 1841, of 
the elaborate system of fortifications which the 
engineers of Louis Philippe had surrounded 
Paris withal. The French Government re- 
mained under direction of Guizet until the 
ship of State entered the breakers of another 
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revolution. Perhaps no Administration was | 
ever more uupopular. It would appear that ; 
neither the king nor the Ministry sought in 
any proper manner to cultivate the good : 
opinion of the French people. The feeling ° 


that France had, under mismanagement and - 
through want of spirit, been relegated to a 
suvordinate place among the Western Powers, 
grew into a conviction, and it was only a ques- 
tion of time when auch a conviction would 
prove fatal to the existing order. 





Tt can uot be doubted that, as time wore 
on and the king grew old, he fell more and ! 
more into the habits of thought which had far- 
nished the mainsprings of action to hia two 
immediate predecessors. On the other hand, - 
the Liberal and Republican sentiments of the « 
French, particularly of the Parisians, grew - 
stronger, hojder, more aggressive. In opposi- 
tion to all this the friends of the Government 
and of the Orleans dynasty could only point - 
to the prosperity of the kingdom. It was true | 
‘that France had been rehabilitated, and that the | 
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affairs of Government were for the moat part 
conducted in an orderly and manly manner. 
But there was no spectacle, no illusion, no pag- 
eant, no splendor. The Administration was 
cold and colorless. On the one hand, it might 
have been said and thought that the bloody 
waves of Revulution had sunk to a final calm; 
but on the other, there was deep-seated dis- 
content. 

A critical student of this period of French 
history will not have far to seek until he shall 
discover that profound vice in the principle of 
the Administration which prevented its cordial 
acceptance by the people. This vice lay on 
the side of the suffrage. The State was eaen- 
tially an aristocracy. There were, at this 
time, only about seventy thousand voters in 
al} France—these out of fuHy thirty-five mill- 
ions of people. Even the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which was the expreasion of all that there 
was of French Republicanism, rested upon this 
restricted suffrage. It lay within the power 
of the king and the Government to have 
remedied and reformed this gross abuse; but 
they did neither. Louis Philippe might 
have put himself without reserve upon the 
confidence of the nation, but in sv doing he 
would have risked all to gain something. 
Such a course would have involved the exten- 
sion of the elective franchise to the people at 
large. If the king had been a greater, a 
stronger man than he was—at any rate, if he 
had been # man of the intellectual grandeur 
and self-assertion of the first Napoleon—he 
would doubtlessly have thrown himeelf without 
hesitation into the arms of the people. But 
from the day of his accession he adopted and 
pursued the opposite policy. He sought to 
make all things secure merely by strengthen- 
ing and fortifying the system which he had 
brought with him at his accession. All of 
these ideas were shared, accepted, defended 
by Guizot and his Ministry, who, during the 
last seven years of the reign, were the main- 
stay of the throne. 

There was thus in the system of Louis 
Philippe a fatal flaw. It is in the nature of 
things that such a flaw will alwsys be discov- 
ered by the people. The French people at 
this juncture came to perceive, with their 
quick insight, that, though their tujluence in the 
Government was considerable, their power was 
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nothing. Individual men may, in the order of 
the world, be satisfied with influence only— 
May not crave power; but the people will 
have power. They distrust that kind of Gov- 
ernment which concedes to them influence aud 
nothing more. The French now caught at the - 
salient points of disagreement between them- 
selves and the Administration. They hegau to ° 
demand the removal of the restrictions on the 
elective franchise. The word Reform was 
heard in the land. Then came agitation. At 
the opening of the Chambers in 1548, the | 
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tone, New histories of the Great Revolution, 
by Lamartine and Louis Blane, were pub- 
lished, and the people re-read the story of the 
thrilling events of that tremendous epoch, 
Finally, a great reform banquet was called w. 
be held in the Champe Elysées, on the 22d ot 
February, 1848. Lt waz the significant birth- 
day of Washington. The Government forbade 


-the gathering; bue the temper of the Paris 


jaus would no longer brovk such dictation, 
The people went on with their preparation for 
the banyuet, ‘Then the king orderod out his 








PARIS INSURRECTION OF 184 


Opposition, the Extreme Left, led by Odillon- | 
Barrot, spoke out holdly, vehemently, against | 
the Government. In the cities public meet- 
ings, known as Reform Banquets, began to be 
held, and these were straightway interdicted 
by the alarmed Government. 

Many circumstances added to the distracted 
condition of the country. In the preceding 
year the crops had failed, and high prices 
came on, with ecantiness of provisions. Bread © 
riots broke out in various districts. The Lib- 
eral newspapers became audacious in their ‘ 


troopx; but hix cali to the soldiers was 
answered by them with shouts of Vive la 
Reforme! The paving-stones were again torn 
up and heaped inte barricades, The National 
Guard was ordered to clear the streets. But 
mest of the regiments went over to the people. 


“It was thought at first by the Government 
* that 


the insurrection could be quelled; 
but as all Paris heaved up in revolt, the 
delusion of the Ministers was dispelled. 
Guizot resigned his office, but the conceasion 
was a day too late. Qn the evening of the 
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afew were killed; whereupon the bodies of the 
dead were guthered up, laid on catafalques and 
borne, « ghastly spectacle, through the streets. 

After this the soldiers refused to respond 
to their orders, and the mutiny was general. 
tis Philippe felt the throne sinking under 

He hurriedly called for Thiers, and 










ordered him, in connection with Odillon- 
Barrot, to form a new Liberal Ministry. A 
proclamation was also made that the troops 
would be immediately withdrawn from the 
city. It wasallin vain. The Regulara threw 
down their arma and fraternized with the peo- 
ple. Once more there was a rush for the 
Tuileries, The king hastily abdicated the 
throne in favor of his grandson, the young 
Count of Paris. He then entered a hackney- 
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cab, aud, under the name of William Smith, 
touk to flight. All was over so quickly that 
the people in the remote parts of Paris could 
scarcely apprehend what was duing. Two or 
three days sufficed to complete the Revolution. 
As to the king’s abdication in favor of bis 
grandson, it was nu better than a sup to Cer- 
berus, The victorious Revolutionists pulled 
down the throve of Louis Philippe, and pub- 


: liely burned it in the Place de la Revolution. 


The Chamber of Deputies met, aud passed 
resulution abolishing the 
monarchy. 

It was on the 24th of 
February that Louis Phil- 
ippe and the remnants of 
hiv Government fied from 
Paris, and on the follew- 
ing morning he heard of 
the proclamation of the 
Republic. The House of 
Orleans followed the elder 
Bourbons into hopeless 
banishment. The fugitive 
king aud queen managed 
to cross the Seine and to 
reach Havre, wheuce they 
escaped across the Chan- 
nel, took up their resi- 
dence in the palace of 
the king of the Belgianr, 
near London, and there 
passed the rest of their 
liven, As for the king's 
sister, the popular Prin- 


} cess Adelaide, who for the greater part of hix 
! reign had exercised a benigu influence on 
! the tendencies and reputation of the court, 


she had died in the year preceding the 


‘ Revolution. Louis Philippe himself died in 
: August of 1850. Thirty-two years afterwards 
: bis remains were taken to France and re- 


buried at Dreux. So, in a comparatively 
bloodless collapse, ended the Orleaus dynasty 


! in France. 
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CHAPTER 


CXNXVIU.-R 


T could hardly be doubted 
that the Parisian Revolu- 
tionists were astonished at 
their success. Tr appeared 
wearvely heroic, or even 
hazardous, to averthrow 

mMnent of mere 

Ax soon as the 





paper, bombazine, and sus 
king’s flight was known, a Provisional Govern- 
ment. was instituted, pending the call for a 
tional Convention to prepare a Republican Con- 
stitution. The Party of the Republic, haying 
a majority in the Chamber ef Deputies, took 
control of everything. The tide of Liberalinm 
flowed bank-full, and the Revolutionary watech- 
words of “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” 
again echoed on every hand. The temporury 
Presidency of the new Government wan giver 
to Dupont de l’Eure. The other leading 
stateamen who controlled the affiirs of state 
were Lamartine, for Foreign Affairs; Cre- 
mieux, Minister of Justice; Ledru-Rollin, 
Minister for Home Affairs; Arago, Minister 
of the Marine; Bedeau, Minister for War; 
Carnot, Minister fur Education. The tri-color 
flag was again adopted as the emblem of the 
Republic, and on it was placed a red rosette, 
asa hint to the extreme Republicans of the 
sympathy of the new system with them and 
their political theories. 

Thus, after the lapse of half a century since 
the Great Revolution, France had at last come 
around to her place of starting. The new 
franie of Government was very similar, in most 
respects, to that which had been established by 
the French patriots of 1792. But political 
wisdom had now beeu gained by experience, 
and greater care was taken to give stability to 
the new Constitution. It was plain to all 
observers that the example and model of the 
United States were now to a considerable 
degree uppermost in the minds of those 
who formulated the French institutions of 
1848. In addition to the Legislative depart- 
ment of the Government, the Constitution 
provided fur a President, to be chusen by pop- 
ular vote. On the whole, the new constitu- 
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tional form= weiv well adupted to the needa 
of Republ Frovee. and were avecepted 
on proclamation hy the cnthusiastie multi- 
tudes. 

The reudler, 
followin: the 
last century 
of civil: socie! 
ion, have 
accomplished the: 
cities, Many: time 
ulation bave bee! ted to the last degrec 
by the revolutionary move of the times, 
the Provinces have searcely felt the disturb 
ance. In ne other civilized country are the 
sentiments, political and other, of 8 
properly so-called and the pray peuaniry 
ro strongly contrasted as is France, This 
was illustrated in the Revolution of 1448, 
That great change in political society was 
virtually the work of Paris nnd of the other 
principal cities Trae, the Govermnent of 
Louis Phitippe had been intensely unpopular 
in the Provinces ax well ax in’ the capital. 
True, the country acceplal with cheerfulness 
and xome show of sympathy the new Kepul- 
lican order. Bat, ax we ha y haul 
occasion to remark, the Emperia ql 
extremely strong an all th 
parts of Franee, and the pres 
kentiment wits soon 
strated in a marvelous manuer, 

For now it wax in the very beginning of 
the new régime that a xhadew, sphinx-like 
and historic, stole out of the horizon and Ktood 
upin the midst. It was the Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, son of King Louin of 
Holland and Hortense de Beaubarnaix, daugh- 
ter of Joxephine. Of him) we have ree 
had oceasion to xpeak under the sugee 
of two succesive apparitions, one of exile and 
one imprisonment. We may now look more 
closely at him who was se soon to become the 
great actor of hia day. The apparition came 
out of England, sharp on the heels of the Rev- 
olution of February. The strauge personage 
marked by destiny for so important a part in 
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the subsequent history of France and Europe, | 
had had the career of an adventurer. He — 
was born in the Tuileries, on the 20th of ' 
April, 1808. Napoleon L atood as his god- 
father, with Maria Louisa as godmother, at 
the baptism, at Fontainebleau. 


oughly educated, first under the Imperial ; 


PROCLATHING THE REPUBLIC IN 1648. 


Government, and afterwards in 2 Republican 
fashion in Switzerland and Germany. In the 
years of the reign of Charles X., the Prince 
lived with his mother, Hortense, at Arenen- 
berg. Subsequently he joined the patriots of 
Italy, and in 1831 came back to Paris. But 
he was at once ordered by the Government of 
‘Louis Philippe to leave the country. 


He was thor. * 
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At this junctore, Prince Louis was elected 
; command the Polish Army, in the Revolu- 
tion of that year; but the fall of Warsaw 
made it useless for him to accept. In 1882, 
as we have already stated, the Duke of 
Reichstadt, con of Napoleon I. and Maria 
Louisa, cousin of Prince Louia Napoleon, 
died in Schénbrann, 
and Louis became 
the recognized head 
of the Bonaparte dy- 
nasty. Four years 
later, namely, in Oo- 
tober of 1836, he 
made his abortive 
attempt to start a rev- 
olution at Strasburg. 
The ridiculous finsco 
ended in his arrest, » 
brief imprisonment in 
the citadel of L/Ori- 
ent, hia conveyance 
to Brazil, and thence 
to New York. It 
was now the nadir 
of his existence. He 
was not any longer 
even noticed. For 
a while be lived in 
complete obscurity. 
His means were ex- 
hausted. His asao- 
ciates were the young: 
men of the New 
York Bowery, and 
he ix said to have run 
foot-races for a wager 
in that thoroughfare! 
In 1887 we find him 
at the death-bed of 
his mother in Switzer- 
land, and soon after- 
wards taking up again 
his life of adventure 
in London. We have already seen him in that 
metropolis where he served as a policeman. 
Soon, however, he won the attention of the 
public, and was recognized by several dis- 
tinguished members of the nobility. He 
associated much with the Countess of Bless- 
ington and Count d'Orsay; lived with 
Madame Howard —by whom he hed several 
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fb 


Trouble 


Nopoléoniennes, which was largely circulated, | immediately ensued on account of some of the 


read, and pundered in both England and ; 
France. In 1840, inking advantage, as we 
have seen, of the bringing home of the re- 
mains of Napoleon the Great frum St. Helena, 


Prince Louis returned tu the Continent, landed : 


at Boulogne, and underwuk the seemingly 


quixotical project of recovering the throne of - 


France by a popular uprising in his favor. 
But his poor, drabbled pet-eagle refused to 
perch on his shoulder, and the business ended 
in another collapse as absurd as that of Stras 
barg, and somewhat more disastrous. The 
Prince was veized, was tried hy the Peers, aud 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
He was confined in the Fortress of Hum, 
where he remained until the 25th of Muay, 
1846, when he succeeded in making his 
escape in disguise, and returned to England. 


He was thus for six yearaa prisoner; and he was ; 


wont, in after life to describe the Fortress of 
Ham as hix wniversity, where he took his 
course and gained his honora! It is well kuown 
that his equanimity and courage were equal 
even to the trying ordeal of a Ioug imprison- 
ment. He atudied assiduoudly, and composed 
much in his solitude. It was here that he 
wrote his remarkable pamphlet entitled 1’ Ea. 
tinction du Pauperian, which was published in 
England, largely circulated in France, pro- 
ducing a profound impression. In the treatise, 
he proposed that the waste lands of France 
should be colonized, and that the communities 
established thereon should be instituted on a 
socialistic or semi-socialistic basis. It appcars 
that the authorship of the project for cutting 
through the Isthmus of Panama for a ship 
canal is also due to a paper published by Louis 
Napoleon during his imprisonment. 

As soon as the Prince heard of the de 
thronement of Louis Philippe, he hastily went 
back to Paris and offered his services to the 
Revolutionists. But his proffer was rejected, 
and he was sent back to England. He was 
soon afterwarda elected from four several de- 
partments to membership in the Constituent 
Asembly.' He accepted his election for the 
department of the Seine, and on the 12th of 


“teould but be noted that one of Louis Na- 
"a elections was from Corsica! . 
Vor, TV.— 31. 









Prince's declarations, and, 
he returned to London. 


resign his sen. 
Later in the sume 
year, however, he was reclected from tive de- 
partments, and the decree of banishment 
against him was at once revoked. Cn the 26th 
of September he entered the Constituent Armem- 
bly, where he was from the first viewed with 
distrust, and, it m be confessed, treated with 
unfairness by the Liberal party, with which 
he claimed tu be in sympathy. His attempt 
at public speaking in the Amwembly was ate 
ended with little succes, and there wae a 
movement on the part of Thiers and other 
Republicans to send him down the wind with 
ridicule. A project was actually concocted in 
advance to exclude Louis Napoleon from the 
list of thase who should be voted for at the 
ensuing election for President of the Republic. 

Meanwhile the Prince hinwelf 
lent. He stood aloof from all entangl 
Hix cnemies knew well the magie of the 
chormed name, and feared from the firat that 
Louis Napoleon might reach the Presidency 
of the Republic. The results noon xhowed 
how well founded were their apprehensions. 
The new Constitution prepared by the Assent 
bly provided that the executive office in the 
Republic should be assigned to a President for 
the period of four years, the occupant to be 
ineligible for retlection until after the lapse of 
a quadrennium from the expiration of his own 
official term. The new Government was to be 
supported by a Council of State, who were to 
be chowen by the Amenbly, and to hold affice 
for six years. The Legislative departinent 
was to consist of » Senate, and of « popular 
Amembly to be compored of seven hundred 
and fifty members. The 10th of December, 
1848, was velected as the date for the firat 
Presidential election. 

For some reason or other, Lamartine was 
passed over by the Kepublicans, who selected 
as their candidate, Genera! Cavaignac, who 
during the summer hed won considerable pop- 
ularity by his suppression of the reat revolt 
in the eastern division of Paria. Louin Napo- 
leon appeared a# « candidate, under such dec- 
Jarations as these: ‘‘I know how to fulfill the 
duties which the people may impuee on mv.” 
« My name is the symbol of order, nationality, 
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and glory.” He might also have added with 
still greater effect that his name was Bonaparte. 
The election was held, and Louis Napoleon 
was triumphantly chosen President of the 
Xepublic, receiving for that office nearly five 
and a half millions of votes, against less than a 
million and a half for General Cavaignac. He 
was accordingly inaugurated for the Presiden- 
tial term of four years, and the Republic 
eeemed to have begun under favorable omens. 

It would appear that the overwhelming 
success of the President was immediately used 





AR 


~ Pray 

ememan cavarurac. 
in augury against him. - He was from the 
firat, notwithstanding the tremendous popular 
majority in his favor, made an object of dis- 

* truet by the Republicans. He was a man of 
silence; and this fact gained for him the repu- 
tation of beiug a schemer. It ia the truth of 
history, however, that, as far as schemes were | 
concerned, his enemies were more prolific than 
he. During the first years of his administra- 
tion it would be difficult to point out any 
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pointments indicated a preference for the 
new Consitution. Odillou-Barrot was placed 
at the head of the Ministry; Drouyn de 
Lhuys was made Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Fallonx, of Education; Bixio, of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce; Maleville, of the In- 
terior. The great Republican leaders, how- 
ever, were omitted from the appointments, 
and most of those named for office had 
been at some time in the past allied with the 
monarchical party. 

Within a few months from the accession 
of Louis Napoleon to the Presidency an op- 
portunity presented iteelf for his interven- 
tion in the affaira of Italy. We shall 
hereafter give an account of the political 
conduct of Pope Pius IX.; of his start 
under the banner of Liberalism; of the 
impossibility and consequent failure of his 
scheme; of his retiracy from the Quirinal, 
and of the institution of the Roman Re- 
public. The Pope lost hie temporal au- 
thority, and was obliged to content him- 
self with a spiritual reign, maintained with 
difficulty by the pontiff at Gatta. In such 
a situation of effairs, it was natural that 
*: Pius should cry out to the rulers of the 
Catholic countries for support and restora- 
tion. To no other was this appeal likely 
to come with greater weight than to the 
Prince President of the French Republic. 
None knew better thav he that his own 
elevation to power had been effected by 
the Catholic peasantry of France. It was 
almost inevitable that he should repay 
the obligation by some signal act, grateful 
to the head of the Church. Moreover, 
it is im the nature of things that a 
ruler, situated as was Louis Napoleon at 
his accession, would be anxious to achieve 
something abroad in the way of glory. 

It should be known, moreover, that the 
project of supporting the Pope had already 
been patronized by the French Amembly, and 
by such Republican leaders as Cavaignac and 
Ledru-Rollin. No sooner, however, was the 


; policy of Italien intervention announced by the 


President, than these same Republicans of the 
; Left violently opposed the measure. Never- 


specific act of his—except the suppression of | theless, a French army under command of 
the political clube in Paris—which seemed to | General Oudinot was sent into Italy with 
eavor of anti-republicanism. His first ap- ! orders to euppresa the Roman Republic, and 
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to restore the temporal authority of the Pope. 
The expedition was attended with complete 
success. Austria and Spain moved on Italy 
at the same time, aud with the same purpose. 
But the efficient cause of the overthrow of the 
Republicans in Rome, and of the recall of 
Pius IX., was the intervention of France. 
The Italians made a brave stand in defense of 
their ancient capital; but all resistanee was 


AOS 


* eellence, and they sought every opportunity to 


cast odium on the Administration, and per- 
ticularly on the Executive. General Chan- 
garnier, commandant of the troops in Paris, 
issued a formal order forbidding the demon- 
strations in favor of the President. For this 


; act he was removed from office; and this, in 


overborne, aud, on the let of Juty, 1849, the © 


French army made a triumphal! entry into the 
Eternal City. The Pope was brought home 
with exultation from his banishment, and was 
restored te his authority. This measure of the 
President of the French led to an attempt on 
the part of the Republicans, undér the leader- 
ship of Ledru-Rollin, to impeach Napoleon ; 
but the latter was sustained by a strong ma- 
jority. 
On the other hand, the Ultra-Conservatives, 
the old Bourbonists, the Orleanists, e id omne 
genus, were offended by many liberal acts on 
the part of the President, and in May of 
1850 the Assembly sought to break his power 
ig & restriction on that universal suf- 
frage to which Napoleon owed his elevation. 
It was one of the strange, and we may say 
mean, featores of French Republicaniam at this 
juncture to see it joined with the Conserva- 
tives, and engaged in an effort to rid itself of 
Louis Napoleon by a method #0 unrepublican 
in its character as to meet the condemnation 
of every Bonaparte. It must ever appear one 
of the inexplicable aspects of political power 
in our century, that the Bonapartes, both the 
Great Napoleon and his Nephew, never 
showed the slightest hesitancy in appealing to 
the voice of the nation by the mighty organ 
of universal suffrage. At the same time that 
the restriction was passed, the Royalist ele- 
ment in the Assembly busied itself with the 
appointment of a committee to stand guard 
over the public interests during the recess of 
the National Legislature. No other act could 
have demonstrated more clearly the prejudice 
and distrust of the Legitimists than this com- 
mittee ad interim to watch the President. 
With the army, however, Louis Napoleon 
stood in great favor. Many demonstrations 
were made by the soldiers in attestation of 
their devotion to the Government. These 


turn, led to a vote of censure in the Assembly 
against the Government. 

A careful study of the social and political 
divisions of France at the time of the Second 
Republic would show that one extreme of 
public opinion was cecupied by a socialist and 
the other extreme by a monarchical, that is, 
king-desiring, party. It was between these 
counter forecs in the politics of France that 
Napoleon was placed midway. He had for 
his support, as a matter of course, al) that 
unreasoning maga of the French people whose 
chief inspiration came down from the First 
Empire and was administered by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The situation of the Presi- 
dent, though subject to many assaults, was 
strong. It rested on the broad basis of that 
Imperialism from which the glory of Modern 
France had been so largely derived. His in- 
terference with the affairs of Italy, and the 
suppression, under his direction, of the iucip- 
ient Republic of Rome, was a source of many 
animadversions on the part of the Liberels, 
not only in France, but throughout Europe. 
But the movement was on the whole popular 
with the European Governments. It showed 
that the President of the French Republic was 
desirous of aligning himeelf with the other 
rulers, aud that his policy was not likely to 
distress them by its encouragement of the in- 
surrectionary spirit. 

In these first years of Louis Napoleon's 
administration of the Goverument of France, 
the qualities which he was afterwards to dis 
play asa ‘Man of Onder” were xeen in the 
patronage which he was disposed to extend to 
public works and induwtrial enterprises. His 
policy in this respect drew to him the strong 
support of the burgher clas, with whom order 
is prosperity and prosperity ix everything. As 








| the quadrennial term of the Presidency drew 


on apace, the opinion began to prevail, and 


i was, perhaps, cultivated by the strict Repub- 


things could but offend the Republicans per ex- . 


licans, that it was the intention of the Preai- 
dent, in the face of the constitutional provis- 
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ion to the contrary, to present himself for 
reélection, This opinion ripened into a con- 
viction, and was assiduously disseminated. To 
what extent the party of the President favored 
the giving out of such a notion it were diffi- 
cult to tell: But when the Republicans cir- 
culated the charge, the frienda of the Admin- 
istration were not slow to take advantage of 


the suggestion. In truth, the Conustitutiun of ; 


France was not yet so old as to be sacred 
against the proposal to amend it, as to the 
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] as a necessity to France. At this juncture, 
; pamely, in 1851, the Opposition found reason 
: in its own suspicions, some of which were pre- 
‘ haps well founded, for assailing the President 

with every species of political missile. It was 

assumed as a matter of fact, and declared in 
; advance, that he intended to subvert the lib- 
: erties of the Republic. Whatever he proposed 

his’ adversaries bitterly antagonized. The 
whole thought of the country became directed 
to the contest going on between the President 





AEREST OF THE DEPUTIES. 


length of the Presidential term and the ineli- 
gibility of the occupant. 

arore relative to the reflection of the Presi- 
dent, and this long before the expiration of his 
term of office. Petitions, many of them gen- 
uine and some doubtless factitious, began to 
pour in, requesting Louis Napoleon, even 
against the constitutional provision, to stand 
for retlection. The President’s speeches, under 
the inspiration of a rising public opinion, be- 
gan to show that he was not indisposed to re- 
gard himself, and to have himself regarded, 


and the Amembly. Justice to him demands 
the statement that he displayed greater equa- 
nimity than they. He went straight ahead 
with the discharge of bis official duties and in 
carrying out the policy of the Administration. 
‘He proposed that the restriction on the right 
of suffrage should be abrogated, with an addi- 
tional clause extending the franchise to all cit- 
zens who had had a six months’ residence in the 
precinct. But this just and popular measure 
was voted down by the irate Assembly. His 
propositions for the amendment of the Conati- 
tation in several particulars met the same fate. 
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At length the Assembly proceeded to pam a ' 
Jaw by which the command of the troops in 
Paris was to be taken from the President and 
given to the presiding officer of the Legislature. 
Now it was that the Deputies found that © 
they were not, in this instance, dealing with a 
man of straw. The act transferring the com- 
mand of the troops precipitated a crisia It 
may be frankly confessed that the measure it- 
self was revolutionary. None car reasonably 
deny that it gave the President a plausible, if ; 
not just, excuse for resisting one rev- 
olution with another. At any rate, 
he at once appointed M. de Maupes 
as Prefect of Police, and Cieneral 
Magnan, Commander of the Guards 
in Paris, At the same time the 
principal offices of the Government 
were transferred to men upon whom 
the President might implicitly rely. 
Already the army and the munici- 
pal powers were strongly in his 
favor. The Legislative Asenbly 
suddenly awoke to the fact that the 
Sphinx had become a master. His 
will, now thoroughly aroused, and 
acting through such agent« as 
Count de Morny, General St. Ar- 
naud, M. de Maupas, Commandant 
Magnan of the Police, and the two 
adventurers, Fleury and Persigny, 
reached out in every direction, and 
could not be counteracted by the tur- 
bulent factions in the Assembly. 
Such was the condition of affairs in the | 
ast year of the President's Administration. ' 
As the winter of 1851 came on, the crisix : 
rose to a climax, and broke in a marvelous | 
manner. It appears that, at length, what- . 
ever may have been his antecedent cogita- : 
tions, the President made up his mind to 
conquer the Assembly by force. He planned 
what is known in modern history by pre- 
eminence as the Coup @Etat, He, and : 
those whom he trusted, made their arrange. 
ments secretly, silently, that the stroke 
should fall on the night of the 2d of De 
cember, 1851. On that evening the President 
held a gay reception in the palace of the 
Elysée, and after his guests had retired, the 
echeme was perfected fur immediate execution. 
During the night seventy-eight of the leading 





ont 


AND COUP D‘ETAT. ae 


members of the Opposition were seized at 
their own haures and taken to prison. The 
representatives of the people were hurried 
through the streets, and suddenly immured 
where their voices could be no longer heard. 
At the same time a strong foree of soldiers was 
stationed near the Tuileries, The offices of the 
Liberal newspapers were seized and closed, 
and the Government pi s-prewes were em- 
ployed all night in printing the proclamation 
with which the wall of the city were covered 








before morning. With the coming of day- 
fight, Paris awoke and read ;— 

1, The National Assembly ix dissolved ; 

2. Universal muffrage is retstablixhed ; 

3. The Elective Colleges are xunmened to 
meet on Deremher 21st; 

4. Parix in in a state of siege. 

By the side of this proclumation was posted 
the President’ addre« to the people. He 
proposed the election of a President for ten 
years, He referred the army ts tha neglect 
which it hal received at the hands of former 
Governments, and promised that the soldiery 
of France should re-win ite 

As soon as thore members of the Amembly 
who bad not been arrested could realize the 
thing which wax done, they ran together and 
attempted te stay the tide of revolution by 
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passing a vote deposing the President from 
office. But the effort was futile. A republi- 
can insurrection, under the leadership of Victor | 
Hugo and a few other distinguished Liberals, 
broke out in the city, But there was in the 
nature of the case no concert of action, no 
resources behind the insurrection, and no 
military leadership. General Canrobert, Com- | 
mandantof the Guarda, soon put down the revolt | 
in blood. Order was speedily restored through- ; 
out Paris, and the victory of the President 
was complete. It only remained to submit 
his usurpation to the judgment of the people, 
and the decision in that case could, under ex- 
isting conditions, hardly be a matter of doubt. 

In accordance with the President's procla- 
mation, a popular election was held through- 
out France, on the 20th and 21st of Decem- 
er, at which the Coup d’ Etat was signally vin- 
dicated. Louis Napoleon was triumphantly 
elected President, for a period of ten years. 
Out of eight millions of votes, fewer than one 
million were cast against him. He immedi- 
ately entered upon office, backed by this tre- 
mendous majority, and became Dictator of 
France. In January of 1852, sharp on the 
heels of the revolution which he bad effected, 
he promulgated a new Constitution. The in- 
strument was based upon that of 1789, avd 
poeseased but few clauses to which any right- 
minded lover of'free institutions could object. 
On the 28th of March, Napoleon resigned the 
Dictatorship, which he had held since the 
Omp @ Haat, and resumed the office of Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

Tt was not long, however, until the After 
That began to appear. If Louis Napoleon had 
stopped short with what he had already accom- 
plished, and consented to serve out his term as 
President of the French Republic, and had 
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handed over to his successor an orderly and 
well-developed Government, posterity would, 
in all probability, have reversed the judgment, 
somewhat hard, which it has formed and is 
forming of him and hia career. Already in the 
summer and autumn of 1852 it became evi- 
dent that the Empire was to be reéstablished. 
It is but just to say that, in this tendency, the 
President was borne on the tide. It would not 
he fair to allege that he had created in France 
the tremendous Imperialistic sentiment which 
was now forcing all before it. He was himeelf 
rather the product of that sentiment than its 
creator—the effect rather than the cause of the 
existing conditions. But he rode on the top 
of the billow. In the autumn of this year the 
President made a tour of the country, and was 
received with cries of Vive PEmpereur! In his 
own addresses, particularly in that which he 
delivered at Bordeaux, the sentiment of 
Empire was cautiously given back to the 
people, The consummation was soon reached. 
On the 7th of November, 1852, a vote was . 
passed by the French Senate for the reéstab- 
lishment of the Imperial order, and for the 
submission of the proposed mesgure to a pop- 
ular vote. The event showed conclusively 
that the French Natiun, as then constituted, 
was Bonapartist to the core. Louis Napoleon 
was almost unanimously elected tu the Imperial 
dignity. Of the eight million suffragea of 
France, ouly a few scattering thousands were 
recorded in the negative. Thus, in a blaze of 
glory that might well have satisfied the am- 
bition of the First Bonaparte, did he who 
only twelve years before, at Boulogne, had 
tried most ridiculously to excite a paltry rebell- 
ion, by the display of a pet-eagle to his fol- 
lowers, mount the Imperial throne of France 
with the title of Napotzon LIT. 


i Insts BONAPARTE, 





Naroigon L, 1821. Louis, 18%, 


Me TL, 1982, { 


‘Navotaon IIL, 1873, 


‘Prince Imperial, 1877. 


THE BONAPARTES. 
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CHAPTER CXXXVIIIL-—SECOND ENIPIRE. 


1E thus reach the begin- 





France as the Second 
Empire. In the midst of 
the republican tendencies 
of the nineteenth century, 
* the establishment of such 
such a time, has been greatly deplored, greatly 
censured, greatly denounced as an abominable 
intrigue, brought to accomplishment by means 
as foul as they were dastardly. Nor could it he 





well expected that the so-called usurpations of | 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte would find favor- | 


able criticism in the pages of an American 
history. But this one principle must be 


candidly and steadily nverred; that is, that ° 


the people of a great and civilized nation have 
a right, as it respects their civil constitutions 
and their ruler, fo do ax they please. The 
principle is absolute. Our American Declara- 
tion of Independence conceded to the people 
the indefeasible right to alter and amend 
their institutions and methods of (iovernment 
at their own option. The French people hud 
a right in 1830 to expel Charles X. from the 
throne of France. They had a right to annul 
the very dynasty which he represented. 





to bear with him and his mixed and doubtful 
policy so long as they might choose. Then, 
again, they had a right to the Revolution and 
the Republic of 1848. They had a right to 


send Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to the Con- - 
stituent Assembly and to make him their - 
They had a right to support : 
him, to encourage him, to bear him on, : 
and, finally, to ratify him or condemn him, | 
as they might elect, at the Coup d'Etat | 


President. 


of 1851. They had a right, in the follow- 


ing year, to substitute Imperialism for Republi- : 
It is folly to speak of the tremendous - 


caniem. 
majorities which the President was able to 
command as merely factitious expressions pre- 
pared by himself for himself. It was the 
voice of France; and the pen of history, even 
of the most strenuous republican history, if 


ning of what is known iu | 


a Government, under such circumstances, at * 


They | 
had a right to choose the Citizen King, anil 


such there be, ix constrained w record the 
fact that the Second French Empire was aa 











thoroughly ded in political legitimacy as 
any other meut of the current, or 
indeed of any century, Tt war the will of 
the people. 


The Adiniuistration which we are now to 
consider was destined to cover a period of 
i eighteen years. On the whole, it was ap able 





Napoli 


A better order than hitherto 
| was introduced into the civil society of France. 


‘Government, 


At the beginning, we may perceive in the 
mind and actions of the Emperor Napoleon 
IIL. a certain degree of anxiety relative w the 
dynasty which he represented, aud which he 
must now perpetuate. Aw» yet, he was un- 
married, at least unmarriad in any authorized 
; and Imperial fashion. Ax soon ax he was 
firmly seated, ax soon as his Government was 
: recognized—es it was—in a friendly way by 
1 the neighboring sovereigns of Europe, a4 hoon 
+ as England had conceded the legitimacy of 
j the new Empire and its head, Napoleon began 
to canvas the question of bis marriage. 

It had been observed that the Prusian 
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kingdom was less favorably disposed towards 
the new Emperor than were some others; but 
negotiations were nevertheless opened with 
reapect to a Hohenzollern Princess for the 
throne of France. If any such proposition 
was made by the Emperor, it was rejected. 
It is said that he then sought an alliance with 
the House of Sweden, which movement re- 
sulted in another failure. It is not unlikely 
that at this juncture the Emperor, who was 
not without philosophy, determined to pursue 
a course different from that s0 fatally adopted 





by his Imperial uncle. 
that an alliance with one of the old European 
dynasties was, on the whole, a doubtful expe- 


He came to perceive 


dient. He therefore adopted the opposite 
policy, and had it given out that in the mat- 
ter of choosing an Empress he would be 
guided by personal preference and affection. 
At this time his attention was turned to the 
celebrated and beautiful Eugenie Marie de 
Téba, Spanish Countess of Montijo; and it 
was presently known that she was to become 
Empress of the French. To her Prince Louis 
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Napoleon had been introduced daring his res- 
idence in London, and her, on the 29th of 
January, 1852, he took in marriage to the 
Imperial throne. As the motto of his Govern- 
ment he adopted the famous aphorism, L'Em- 
pire c'est la Paiz—‘‘ The Empire is Peace.” 
The marriage was, 1n its political effects, of 
8 contradictory character. The Emprem, by 
her beauty and accomplishments, soon created 
the moat brilliant court in Europe. She drew 
to her the fashion of the world, and became 
the dictator of all refinement, as much as her 
husband was dictator of affairs. It wasa 
part of the Imperial régime that Eugenie 
should be, by indirection, a power in the 
State, attracting the admiration and sway- 
ing the hearts of men. This expectation 
she fulfilled in the highest measure, and 
the Emperor might never complain that 
the court waa unbalanced by a deficiency 
of fashionable aplendor and Imperial 
effulgence on Eugenie’s side. At the 
same time, however, the Empress brought 
into the Government certain elements of 
weakness. She was a Spaniard. She 
was a devoted Cathohe, and brought to 
the court a large measure of Jesuitical 
influence. It was uot long, as for instance 
in the relations of France to Italy, until 
the Emprese’s fair hand was seep at work, 
tracing legible results on the scroll of 
international politics. Moreover, if there 
was an excess of fashion, there was also 
an excess of extravagance about the court 
of Eugenie, which infected first the high 
life of Paris, afterwards the whole of 
French society, and then the world 
There was not wanting a certain kind of 
criticism which at the first deprecated 
the passing over by the Emperor of the 
queenly Isdies of France by preference for a 
Spanish Countess for the throne. This senti- 
ment continued in the public mind to the end 
of the reign; and after the day of Sedan, Eu- 
genie, more than ever before, felt in full force 
the demerit of being a foreigner. But as in 
| the case of the First Napoleon, the event was 
| ancoessful in the critical matter of an heir to 
the throne. The Empress bore to her lord a 
son, the Prince Imperial, whose ultimate fate 
in the land of the Zulus we have already re- 
counted in a former chapter. 
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So, the Empire was Peace. But the course } ment tv that clement of Parisian society which 


of events soon satirized the motto, and mocked 


the maker. Within two years from the found- - 


ing of the Imperial xvetem, France hecame a 
leading party to the Crimean war, of which a 


| 


full account will be given in a succeeding | 


chapter. It suffices, in the present connection, 
to note the fact that the French Government 
has never in recent times supported the Orto- 
mau Empire with the same enthusiasm and 
for the same international reasons as have 
prevailed in the policy of Great Britain. As 
an independent proposition France has gener- 
ally been willing to let the Sultan shift for 
himeelf. She has not had the aame interest 
in the East to defend, the same policy to up- 
hold, as has Great Britain. There is no French 
East Indian Empire, with its unprotected 
borders and its millions of subject. populations. 
In the instance of the Crimean war, the 
Emperor Napoleon took his stand with Eng- 
land and Turkey against Russia for other 
reasons than those which moved the allies to 
declare war. The prevailing motive with him 
was, perhaps, the wish to demonstrate the 
Napoleonic character before the world; to 
bring France again to the fore in the field of 
foreign warfare; to show that French armies 
could again win glory as in the days of 
Napoleon I; and, finally, to make himself 
felt as a new force in the diplomacy of 
Europe. 

Nor could it be said that the event failed 
to justify the expectation. The French arma 
were again distinguished. France emerged 
from the conflict with Russia with a marked 
revival of her military reputation, The im- 
portant Treaty of Paris, in 1856, was virtually 
dictated by Napoleon IIL, whose prestige 
seemed now to increase with every turn of 
fortune’s wheel. A few days before the treaty 
was concluded, while the ambaseadora were 
basking in the sunshine of Paris, namely, on 
the 16th of March, 1856, the Prince Imperial 
was born, and the upholders of the dynasty 
gave themeelves and the city to inordinate 
rejoicing. As for Paris, she might well glorify 
the Empire; for the Empire, under Napoleon's 
direction, made Paris glorious. The improve- 
ments and public works which he projected 
served the double purpose of beautifying the 
capital and of furnishing profitable employ- 


ix always mobocratie when hungry. 

After the war with Russia, the French Em- 
peror sought to extablish himeelf in the good 
Opinions and cateem of his fellow-sovereigna 
He paid a visit to Queen Victoria, and in 
1857 hel an interview with the Crear. All 
the while he devoted his energica to improving 
the army and navy, especially the latter, on 
account of the weaknes of which the French 
had long been sensitive. In the next place, 
in the year 1858, he united with England in 
her war with Chi He. sent out expeditions 
to Japan and Cochin China, and sneceeded in 
making French influence predominant in the 
latter country. The abilities of the Adminia 
tration could not be doubtod. It wan evident 
everywhere that 2 strong hand was working 
among the forces by which for the time the 
destiny of France was directed. It only re- 
mained that a few attempts should be made to 
destroy the Emperor's life, in order to add the 
climax to his popularity. 

Even this condition wan not long wanting. 
As early as 1855 two would-be orasuine, 
Pianori and Rellamare, made unsuccearful efforts 
to murder Louis Napoleon. Nearly all such 
nefarious enterprises originated with Italians. 
The exiled patriots of Italy, wandering in 
political vagabondage in foreign lands, had 
become frenzied with the loa of their cause, 
and with the repeated treacheries of those by 
whom it had been upheld. Of Napoleon, as 
President of the French Republic, they had 
expected much, and been rewarded with ashes. 
At the epoch of which we speak, the Italian 
refugeea bad come to a clear belief that the 
Imperial system of France was against the 
freedom of their country. Under this belief, 
they reached a degree of madness against Na- 
poleon II]. which made not a few of them 
willing to hazard their lives in the attempt at 
his destruction. Of Felice Orsini, the Italian 
revolutionist, of his doings in England, and of 
his return to Paris, we have already said some- 
thing in a former chapter. On reaching the 
French capital, he male a conspiracy against 
the Emperor's life. The bomb was adopted as 
the weapon. With three confederates, Orsini 
stationed himself near the entrance to the 
Grand Opera-house, and on the evening of 
the 14th of January, 1858, awaited the arrival 
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of the Imperial cortege. When the latter 
drew near, the assassins threw thres bombs 
under the Emperor's carriage. A terrific ex- 
plosion followed, and several persons were 
killed or wounded. But Napoleon and the 
Empress Eugenie eacaped unhurt. Orsini, 
Pieri, Rudio, and Gomez were seized aud 
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brought to trial, The first three were con- 
demned to death, and the last to imprisonment 
at hard labor for life. Orsini went to his death 
with a composure and heroiam worthy of the 
noblest cause, not failing before his execution to 
send a letter to the Emperor, exhorting him to 
become the Liberator of Italy. Such is the 
murderous but beautiful insanity of patriotiem! 
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The natural effect of the attempts against 
the Emperor's life was to heighten his popu- 
larity. In the meantime, his domestic policy 
had also increased his influence with the 
French Nation, particularly with the bour- 
geoisie. Great commercial activity and finan- 
cial ease had been acquired by the creation, 
in the first years of the 
reign, of two systems 
of public credit called 
the Credit Foncier and 
the Credit Mobilier, un- 
der the stimulus of 
which important pub- 
lic works were prove- 
ented and the general 
material condition of 
the country greatly im- 
proved. In order to 
procure the means for 
the prosecution of the 
Crimean War in the 
easiest and most pop- 
ular manner, two pub- 
lic loans to the Goy- 
ernment were negoti- 
ated in the open 
market, thus creating 
asf interest even among 
small bondholders in 
the perpetuity and suc- 
cess of the existing 
order. The prestige 
of the Empire was 
improved by several 
advantageous circum. 
stances. A number 
of the European mon- 
archs, including the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, 
came to Paris on vis- 
its of ceremony and 
friendship with the 
Emperor, and he be- 
gan to be named as arbiter in settling certain 
disputed questions arising among the Powers. 
Thus by a policy, partly warlike and partly 
pacific, Napoleon III. extended, established, 
and made secure the dominion which he had 
acquired by the doubtful and dangerous ex- 
pedient of the Coup d' Etat. 

It ia not necessary to remind the reader of 
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the deep-eeated race antipathy existing between 
the French and German nations. The River 
Rhine marks the boundary against which, 
from the opposite cides, the billows of ethnic - 
animosity have immemorially broken into a ! 
long line of foam. Of all the French Giovern- | 
ments, none have more emphatically expressed { 
the national dislike of the French to the Ger- | 
mans than have the First and Second Empires. ; 
It were difficult, indeed most difficult, for a | 
Bonaparte to be at peace with an Austrian or 
Prussian king, and equally diffieult for either 
to be at peace with him. A hundred historical / 
memories have aggravated and intenzified the 
innate prejudice of race. The Great Napoleon 
had ground all Germany under his heel; and 
nothing which he ever did was more grateful 
to the senses of his countrymen. It was to be 
expected ¢ priori that, under the Secund Em- 
pire, France would again become embroiled 
with the German States, aud the Napoleonic 
precedent pointed to Austria as the first power 
with which the break was likely to uccur. 

Thus much being granted, Italy was the 
field, and the liberation of Itnly must needs 
be the motive. On the Ist of January, 1859, 
8 great sensation was produced in diplomatical 
Europe by the Italian Minister, Count Cavour, 
who, at the Emperor's fete, expressed to Baron 
‘Habner, Ambassador of Francis Joseph at the 
French court, his regrets at the ‘‘altered 
relations between France and Austria.” Nor 
was it long until the difficulty between these 
two Powers relative to the affairs of Italy 
broke into open war. The event soon showed 
that Cavour and Napoleon had prepared a 
echeme far-reaching in its consequences and 
revolutionary in character, with respect to 
Italy. The plan contemplated the making of 
Victor Emanuel, of Sardinia, King of Italy, 
while Nice and Savoy, the ancient home of 
the House of Sardinia, were to be given to 
France. It was the first of those many stages 
by which the modern kingdom of Italy, with 
its unity and splendid prospects, was to emerge i 
from the wreck of the Italian principalities. | 
Since most of these Staten were under the ! 
dominion or influence of Austria, it could | 
not be expected that ehe would willingly see 
them pass through the stage of momentary | 
independence into the solidarity of an Italian 
Kingdom. - The affair between the French 


* the national cause. 


on 


Emperor and Cavour waa so managed aa to 
put the onus of hostilities on Francis Joseph. 
In April of 1859 the Cabinet of Turin, one 
of the Itatias tex, was ordered by Austria 
to reduce it: , and to dinmiss a force of 
volunteers which had been organized. ‘This 
demand was of course refused, and the Aus- 
trian Government took immediate ateys to 
enforve compliance. The Austrian dechint- 
tion was made on the 30th of January, and 
on the 3d of May, the French Government, 
in the midst of great enthusinam at the eapi- 
tal, ined ita declaration of war. 

A French army was at once thrown into 
the field, and of this the Emperor took com- 
man in person. He declared it his purpose 
in undertaking the war, to make [tly ** free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic.” Th 
with which the conflict was begun by France 
fave token of hor purpose to make good the 
Emperors declaration. The Italian invasion 
was initiated under favorable auspices. Victor 
Emanuel entered the field, and mude himwelf 
subject to the Kimperor of the French. Tho 
army of France was led into the peninsula by 
way of the pass of Mont Cenix, while a squad- 
ron was brought by sea to Genoa. ‘The 
two engagements of Montebello and Palestro 
opened for the French tho passage of the Po, 
On the 4th and 24th of June were fought the 
great battles of Mayenta and Solferine, by 
which the military power of Austria was com- 
pletely broken and the Emperor Francia 
Joseph obliged to give a hasty axent uw the 
Treaty of Villafranca, which, on the 11th of 
July, 1859, was concluded between the two 
Emperors, without a witness on either side, 

In the meantime the effect of the French 
victories had heen decisive. Milau was re- 
lieved from Austrian domination, and went 
over to the side of Italy. The French troupes 
entered Tuscany, and the Duke fled from the 
country. In like manner the Duke of Modens 
took to flight, and Victer Emanuel was pro- 
claimed in his stead. The Legations of the 
Northern States of the Church renounced the 
sovereignty of the Pope, and accepted Victor 
Emanuel. Parma alao gave its adhesion to 
A French fleet appeared 
before Venice, and it was known that the 
Venetians were at fever heat for the revolu- 
tion. Great, therefore, was the astonishment 
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when it was published that the French and 
Austrian Emperors had met and settled the 
dispute. All Europe was astounded at the 
outcome; aud Italy was mortified and disap- 
pointed. Napoleon had not made her free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic, and, for the 
time, it could not well be understood why he 
had stopped a0 suddenly the work in the midst 
of his conquests. It soon transpired, however, 
that an ominous rumor had reached his ears of 
&® purpose on the part of Prussia to enter into 
an alliance with Austris. It was, therefore, 
emiuently prudent for the French Emperor to 
peuse with the glory of Magenta and Solferino 
on his creat. 

The Treaty of Villafranca was a treaty only 
in words. It was simply an oral agreement 
between the two Emperors aa to the terms of 
settlement. It became necessary to put into 
form and definite record the stipulations to 
which Napoleon and Francie Joseph had 
agreed viva voce, Accordingly, in the follow- 
ing October, representatives of the two sover- 
eigns met at Zurich, and a formal treaty was 
concluded on the basis of the informal con- 
vention of the preceding July. It was now 
agreed that there should be an Italian Con- 
federation of States under the Presidency of 
the Pope. Lombardy, with the exception of 
Peschiera and Mantua, should be surrendered 
to Napoleon, and by him presented to Victor 
Emanuel. Venice should still remain as an 
Austrian dependency; but should be permitted 
to enter nominally the Italian Confederation. 
The Dukes of Tuecany and Modena were to be 
restored to their Governments. It was exacted 
of the Papal States that certain reforms, tend- 
‘ing to the righta of the people, should be in- 
troduced. As to the South of Italy that un- 
fortunate region was passed over in silence, 
and allowed to swelter, as before, under the 
steam and effluvia of the Middle Ages. The 
general effect of the treaty was the humilia- 
tion of Austria, the chagrin of Italy, the dis- 
pleasure of Germany and England, and the 
glorification—if not the glory—of France. Of 
certainty the expedition into Italy had been 
sufficiently succesafal to warrant the eulogists 
of the Second Empire in claiming and pro- 
claiming that another Napoleon had entered 
the field. 

Notwithatanding the disappointment of the 
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Italian patriots, their cause and the cause of 
the country was, as we shall hereafter see, 
carried forward to success hy Victor Emanuel. 
France assumed a sort of neutral attitude 
towards the contest in Italy, and received, in 
1860, the coveted Nice and Savoy as her 
reward. This also was hailed by the Bona- 
partiets ae the first acceasion of territory to the 
Empire which, it was now fondly hoped, 
might parallel in greatness the one established 
in 1804. In spite of much suspicion as to his 
purposes and a general coldnese toward him 
on the part of the Continental Powers, the 
Emperor rose in influence until, at the out- 
break of the Civil War in the United States, 
he was unquestionably the leading sovereign 
of Europe. 

While Ltaly was now left to work out her 
own salvation without the physical aupport of 
France, several events occurred of hiatorical 
importance, in which the French Government 
was a part and party. The war with China, 
waged by the French and English as all 
continued from 1858 to 1860, when it was 
ended by the capture of Pekin. The conflict 
with Cochin China brought France and Spain 
into an alliance, and under their auspices the 
war waa concluded in 1862, with the conces- 
sion by the Chinese of the European demands. 
We have already seen how, in 1860, France, 
in codperation with other Christian States, 
made a successful campaign into Syria, where 
the army of the Sultan was defeated, and 
where a French garrison was left in occupa- 
tion of the country until the following year. 

At times the hand of the Empress, as well 
as the mailed hand of Napoleon himeelf, was 
geen in shaping the events of the period, and 
determining their resulta. The sudden change 
in the Emperor's Italian policy was attribu- 
table, in part at least, to her influence. In 
her life, under the Imperial insignia, two 
forces prevailed, —Religion and Fashion. She 
worehiped at both shrines with equal devo- 
tion. Being a Catholic, one of her prime 
motives was friendly interest and concern for 
the Holy Father of Rome. She was quick to 
discern that if the work of Italian unification 
should be pressed too far, if Victor Emanuel 
should become the King of all Italy from the 
Alps to the Adriatic, saving only Nice and 
Savoy, which were to come to her husband, 
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mec would there be wo place at all left for 
the temporal supremacy of the Pope—no op- 
portunity of his reiissuming those time-honored 
claims of secular prerogative which his prede- 
cewors had eo long asserted in Italy. As an 
obedient daughter of the Church, the Empress 
of the Freuch must, therefore, put forth her 


French conquest in Italy. She must insist 
that the Presidency of the Italian States shall 


- country. 


at 


well-grounded belief that the Church was be- 
iug prewed to the wall by the Liberals of 
Mexico, ied her tw favor most heartily the ine 
tervention of her husbaud in the affairs uf that 
In the whole mraueaction, Napoleon 
IL. took advantage of the distressed condition 


) of the United States, 
influence to prevent the completion of the * 


} part of Europe 
; that the American Ge 


still be reserved for Pio Nono, not only asa. 


matter of right, but ax a matter of reward for 
the support given by the Catholie clergy in 
France to her husbaud’s throne. 

More striking still was her influence in de- 


i Spanish Gi 
“In the be; 


termining the fata) policy of the French Em- 


peror with respect to Mexico. 
already cited the fact of the great reputation 
of the Government of Napoleon II]. at the 
close of the Italian war. At this epoch, in- 
deed, he may be said to have reached his 
zenith, from which, through the remaiving 
years of his reign, through blunders of policy 
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It wax ip the year 1863, when, in the larger 
it was confidently believed 
tent was going 
rapidly to irretrievuble ruin, that the 
Emperor, in conjunction with the 
id his hands on Mexico. 
ye of the fullowi year, Eng- 
land and Spain withdrew from the comptica- 
tion, and Napoleon was left with the Me 
problem on his hands. Meanwhile the U 























: States Government began to be triumphant 


‘over the 





Southern insurrection auch oa 


S numer that the very blind might ace the 


beginning of the end; but Napoleon was now 
committed to hie Mexican enterprise. Kn- 


} couraged by Francia Joseph of Austria, he 


and catastrophes of enterprise, he waa to sink | 


inw final dethronement and exile. More than 
any other European sovereign, it was he who, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War in the United 
States, made indecent haste to recognize the 
belligerent rights of the Southern Confederacy, 
and to advocate the further recognition of 
ita independence. It is doubtless true that 
it Great Britain had consented to join him io 
this business, the recognition of the independ- 
ence of the Confederacy by several of the 
leading European Powers would have followed, 
and our National Government would have bad 
henceforth to contend with the armies not only 
of the seceded States, but alao of France and 
England. 

Failing, however, to secure the cotperation 
of Great Britain, Louis Napoleon followed up 
the line of his general poliey by adopting a 
eourse which was intended to weaken the 
United States, and to conduce to their ultimate 
dismemberment. He proceeded, in conjuction 
with England and Spain, and with the oaten- 
sible motive of securing material guarantees 
from Mexico, to throw an armed expedition 


made war on the Republic of Mexico, con- 
quered that Government, and in’ April of 
1864 extablished Prince Maximilian of Hap 
burg, brother of Francix Joseph, on the Mex- 
ican throne. The Government wax styled an 
Empire, and Maximilian was the Emperor, 
The purpose of Napoleon in this busines: was, 
as indicated in his own language, “to restore 
the influence of the Latin race in America.” 
The American reader need not be told how 
the setting up of a foreign Empire in Mexico 
was in utter defiance of certain principles and 
policies which, for wearly a half century, had 
been recognized as valid by the United States. 
That somewhat indefinite dogma called the 
Monroe Doctrine forbade, as distinctly as 
might he, any such procedure as that which 
the Emperor of the French was now openly 
pursuing in Mexico. As our Civil War drew 
to a close, public opinion in the United States 
passed through indignation to anger againat 
the Mexican Empire, o called, and all of its 
ters. The American Rebellion tottcred 

to its fall, and the French Emperor, in view 
of the imminent triumph of our National 











into that country. It is believed that from | cause, was constrained to disclaim with some 


the first the Emprese was one of the inspiring 
causes of this movement. Her friendship for 


haste, al] intention of acquiring territorial 
dependencies in the New World. The French 


the Catholic clergy the world over, and her ! army had to be withdrawn from Mexico, and 
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the poor Austrian puppet, who had been set | the methods and expedients by which the re- 
up to restore the preponderance of the Latin | bellious thought of the people can be best 
race in America, was left to that deplorable | diverted into other than political channels. 


fate which has half redeemed himself and his 
cause from the contempt of mankind. 

. It ig an interesting study to note in France 
the traneformation of public opinion in the 
seventh decade of the century. The Emperor 
and the Empire together had been borne up 
by an overwhelming majority to a climax 
which it waa now found difficult to maintain. 
A reaction came. Such, indeed, is only the 
Jaw of human nature, working in the political 
affairs of nations, Never yet has apy ruler 
been popular to the end, unless, indeed, a for- 
tunate death removed him from the danger of 
retrogression and downfall. Perhape of all 
the great personages of modern times, Wash- 
ington suffered least from the vicissitude of 
public opinion. But one has only to open the 
archives and public journals of his second 
Administration to see how nearly, in several 
inetances, even the Father of his Country came 
to submergence and obloquy. It is not needed 
to enumerate the great names that arise in 
rapid illustration of this principle. On Na- 
poleon III. it bore heavily. As early as 1863 
the French elections began to show clearly 
that while the peasant-vote of the provinces 
remained true to the Imperial system, and to 
the Emperor in particular, the vote of the 
cities and towns of the higher order showed a 
decline in the influence and popularity of the 
Government. 

This was particularly true in Paris. The 
fact in question was but the index of another 
and more significant circumstance in the his- 
tory of the Second Empire. This was the 
falling away of the intellectual and educated 
classes, the thinkers and writers and makers 
of public opinion, from the support of the 
Emperor and his governmental system. The 
thought of France became in a large measure 
the Opposition; and it could not be doubted, 
from the experiences of the past, that sooner 
or luter the material would have to give way 
before the pressure of the immaterial and 
spiriteal forces of the age. 

Doubtless, Napoleon himself understood the 
situation. Certainly he sought to avert it. 
The world has become wise through ages, and 
the rulers of the world have learned by heart 


In this kind of sophistical philosophy the Em- 
peror of the French was an expert. Hard 
pressed, under the exigency of historical ne- 
cessity, he made the best use of his power 
to hold his place and to make perma- 
nent his system, by exciting the energies of 
the French people in other than political 
directions. He devoted himself again with 
increasing energy to the work of making Paris 
the first city of the Modern World. In this 
be succeeded; and the recent splendor of the 
French capital must ever bear witness to the 
greatness of Napoleon IIT. as a beautifier and 
adorner of what had been built by others. 

Tn other and distant quarters of the world, 
also, the evidence of his enterprise was seen. 
The long-lagging project of the Suez Canal 
was revived by his energy, and finally brought 
to a successful conclusion. The work was of 
international importance, and may well de- 
serve, in this connection, some further notice. 

The Isthmus of Suez is one of the most 
important localities in the geography of our 
planet. It is a sort of dry-land Bosphorus. 
It is the stem, so to speak, of that great leaf 
called Africa. True it is that the fluctuations 
of race, whereby, in modern times at least, 
certain unprogressive peoples have been thrown 
around this quarter of the globe, have lessened 
the importance of the Isthmus in its relations 
with civilization. But while Asia and Europe 
hold their present moorings in the earth, the 
peculiarity of this situation on the highway 
between them will ever be recognized, and the 
value of the neck of land between the head 
of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean be 
made the basis of competition and diplomacy, 

The reader may here be reminded of the 
fact that the trade of the Far East came 
overland aforetime to the ancient sea-ports 
of the Mediterranean, and was thence dis- 
tributed by ships to the different countries 
around the borders of that great inland sea, 
The history of the movements of this Indian 
and Arabian commerce from the earliest ages 
down to the present time would, if suthentic- 
ally and fally presented, constitute one of the 
most interesting and comprebensive chapters 
in the annals of the human race. In this oon- 
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nection @ mere sketch of this important sub- 
ject is all that space and the symmetry of the 
narrative will permit. Until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the general move- 
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ful, progressive, adventurous minds, near the 
close of the first half of our century, began to 


j consider seriously the great question of cutting 


a ship-canal acroas the neck of Innd between 


ment of the merchandise of the Orient con- | the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. The 


tinued to be by caravan, across the waste re- 
gions of Western Asia, in the direction which 
we have already indicated, to the Mediterra- 
nean. Such was the state of trade at the dis- 
covery of America. It will not by any means 
be forgotten that the bottom motive with the 
great navigators in the early part of the six- 
teenth century was to find, not indeed a New 
World, but an all-water route to the Indies. 
The sphericity of the earth became a recog- 
nized fact in the higher geography of the age, 
and the inevitable inference of the possibility 
of circumnavigation was drawn from this con- 
cept of the figure of the planet. Da Gama 
and Magellan went forth on this hypothesis, 
The North-west Passage was sought, and not 
foond. The North-east Passage was believed 
in, but could not be demonstrated. On the 
. line of the South-west Pasaage the ships of 
Magellan went forth, passed the South Amer 
ican Strait, touched the Philippines, and 
reached Indian. Da Gama did the same by 
the South-east Passage, and geographical 
science took the world in its arms. 

The result upon commerce was decisive. 
The all-water routes were found. The cargoes 
of India could now be brought by ship di- 
rectly to the great nations of Western Europe. 
The commerce of the Eastern Mediterranean 
fell away. The tide flowed in another direc- 
tion. The nationa of the Levant declined 
more and more in importance. The New 
‘World rose dripping from the waters, and was 
colonized by adventurous races. In course of 
time civilization spread across the two Amer- 
icas from shore to shore. At last San Fran- 
cisco began to look out acroa¢ the Pacific to 
China and Japan. It became a question 
whether the commerce of the East could not 
be brought Pacific-wise to the Western shores 
of North America, be transhipped overland 
to the Atlantic, and brought thence by water 
again to the ports of Western Europe, more 
quickly, if not more cheaply, than to be taken 
in aailing-veswels by the old routes westward 
from the Indies. 

It was under such conditions that thought- 


project of couree was closely nsaocinted in 
geographical and commercial philosophy with 
the similar scheme for cutting across the 
Isthmus of Darien or Panama. We have 
already seen how Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
dreaming and cogitating in the solitude of the 
prison of Ham, formulated and published an 
able essay on the subject of a ship-canal 
through Panama. The reader will not need 
to be told that this was part and parcel of the 
Suez enterprise. Both alike related to the 
one great question of a shorter all-water route 
from India to Western Europe and Eastern 
America. Of a certginty, if both canals were 
once in operation, then the ship from Hong 
Kong, or from British Burmah, might elect: its 
course for the European harbors. She might sail 
forth eastward across the Pacific through the 
Central American Canal, and thence by an 
easy Atlantic voyage to her destination; or 
she might follow the sun acroes the waters of 
Bengal, the Indian Ocean, the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, the Red Sea, the Suez Canal, 
the Mediterranean, and Gibraltar, to her 
destined port. 

It was the presence and ever-rising im- 
portance of this question that led at length to 
the undertaking of the ship-canal at Suez. 
The project waa not a new one. Strabo and 
Pliny have recorded « similar enterprise as far 
back as the times of Ramses the Great. Cer- 
tain it is that as early as 600 B. C., Pharaoh 
Neku projected a ship-canal across the Isthmus. 
Afterwards a like enterprise was prosecuted, 
about 270 B. C., by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
At the beginning of the second century of our 
era we find the Emperor Trajanus engaged in 
the work of repairing and restoring the canal 
of Ptolemy. It appears, however, that with 
the lapse of ages the early channels thus cut 
from the head of the Red Sea inte the 
Pelusiac arm of the Nile became filled with 
drifting sand, and finally obliterated to such 
an extent that antiquarian research has been 
required to determine their position. A little 
before the middle of the seventh century, 
Amru, the general of the Caliph Omar, is 
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said to have repaired the old cana] and named 
it in honor of the Prince of the Faithful. 

In modern times it appears that the first 
concept of a canal scroes the Isthmus flashed 
into the teeming brain of Napoleon L., during 
his campaign in Egypt. He took in the situa- 
tion at a glance, and ordered his engineers to 
survey a trial route between the two waters 
right and left. The result was a report by 
them, thoroughly erroneous, that the waters of 
the Red Sea were, on a level, thirty feet higher 
than those of the Mediterranean. This being 
accepted as true, rendered the project imprac- 
ticable. In 1847 a joint commission was sent 
out by France, England, and Austria to re- 
survey the same ground. It was while they 
were engaged in this work that our war with 
Mexico was completed. The territory of the 
United States was suddenly extended in a 
broad band to the Pacific, and gold was dis- 
covered in California. It was indeed time 
that the great carrying nations of Western 
Europe should devise some new and more ex- 
peditious route between Central and Eastern 
Asia and their own capitals. 

It was now ascertained that the two seas, 
instead of a different elevation, have almost 
exactly the same level. The result of this 
survey, which was conducted by M. Talabot, 
Robert Stephenson, and Signor Negrelli, was 
fully verified by second examination six 
years afterwards. The report of Stephenson, 
however, was adverse to the feasibility of the 
project, being to the effect that a canal through 
such a region would, as of old, become imme 
diately obatrocted with drifting sand, and thus 
be lost for the purposes of commerce. Ac- 
cepting this view, Great Britain —ever be- 
Jieving in the infallibility of her own work 
and workmen—withdrew her encouragement 
from the enterprise, and the work was virtu- 
ally remanded to the French. Now it was 
that M. Ferdinand de Lessepe appeared on the 
eeene, and in 1854 received from Said Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt, permission to form a com- 
pany for the purpose of constructing « ship- 
eanal from Tineh, near the site of ancient 
Pelusium, to Suez at the head of the Red Sea. 
The grant brought with it exclusive rights, 
and thus was secured to France, through her 
diplomatical service in Egypt, the sole patron- 
age and privilege of bringing to a successful 
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conclusion one of the greatest enterprises of 
modern times. 

The company under the direction of De 
Lesseps was organized in 1858, with a guar- 
antee of the right of way for a period of 
ninety-nine yeara, on consideration that fifteen 
per cent. of the toll gathered on the canal 
should be paid to the Egyptian Government. 
The capital of the company was at first two 
hundred million francs, but this was increased 
in 1867 by a hundred million francs addi- 
tions). The length of the canal, as now sur- 
veyed and established by the company, was a 
bundred miles, of which about twenty-five miles 
were occupied with the lakes through which 
the channel was conducted. In the higher 
regions through which it passes, the channel is 
over three hundred feet in width at the sur- 
face and seventy-two feet broad at the bottom. 
The general depth of the water in the chan- 
nel ig twenty-six feet. The highest point 
through which the canal had to be cut was 


; about eighty-five feet. 


A period of nearly seven years was occu- 
pied in the construction, the work being offi- 
cially opened on the 17th of November, 1869, 
The event was appropriately celebrated, as the 
beginning of a new movement in the commerce 
between Asia and Europe. Before the day of 
dedication, fifty ships of good burden had al- 
ready passed through the canal with ease and 
safety. The success of the enterprise was 
brought to a demonstration. New schemes 
for rival canals soon attested the popularity 
and efficiency of the work which had been 
accomplished. Great Britain became suddenly 
awake, through interest and jealousy of the 
thing accomplished by her rival at the Isthmus 
of Suez. She adopted a policy of purchasing 
stock in the canal. In 1875 the British Gov- 
ernment bought of the Khedive of Egypt 
one hundred and seventy-six thousand six 
hundred and two sharea of the stock of the 
company, held by the Viceroy, thus becoming 
still further intereated in the political mainte- 
nance and financial stability of the Egyptian 
Government. The patronage of the canal 
rapidly increased. In 1875 the number of 
vemels passing through was one thousand four 
hundred and ninety-four, and this increased in 
eleven years to three thousand six hundred and 
twenty-four. The freightage in the mme 
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period rose from two million nine hundred and 
forty thousand seven hundred and eight to 
eight million nine hundred and cighty-five 
thousand four hundred and eleven tons 
While it is true that no single enterprise of 
thia kind, however vast and essential to the 
interests of international trade, can any longer 
determine its character or tendencies, it will 
also be conceded that the completion and 
opening of the Suez Canal, under the patronage 
of the French Government, in the autumn of 
1869, marks one of the most important ac- 
complishments in the industrial history of 
modern times. 

The Emperor of the French sought also to 
pleaze the people by measures calculated to 
draw the attention of other nations to France, 
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manners, ran down rapidly, until it plunged 
by a startling catastrophe into oblivion. It is 
not improbable that Napoleon II. would have 
been able, to the end of his life, to preserve 
his ascendency in France, and to transmit the 
crown to his son, if he had had to contend 
only with the internal forces of the Empire. 
But an enemy now arose beyond the Rhine, 
whose very existence disturbed alike the Em- 
peror’s equanimity and the equipoise of his 
throne. Now it was that the controversy be- 
gan relative to the Danish Provinces of Schles- 
wig and Holstein, calling forth the interven- 
tion of Prussia and Austria, and giving the 
first hint of the military greatness which the 
former kingdom was soon to attain. 
Schleswig-Holstein juts out from Germany in 
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and to satisfy the pride of the Gallic race | the form of an isthmus, with the expansion of . 


‘with spectacles and splendors. In 1867 the 
Universsl Exposition at Paria was opened 
under favorable auspices, and proved to be 
the most extensive and successful exhibition 
of arts and industries thus far known among 
mankind. ‘The event bore witness in a strik- 
img manner to the preSminence of France 
under the Napoleonic régime; and the Gov- 
ernment reaped as fully as possible the ad- 
vantages which came from the gathering of 
all producta and the representatives of all 
nations at the French capital. 

‘We are now to recount the circumstances 
by which this Imperial Government, so splen- 
did in outward form, so efficient in administra- 


Denmark at the northern end. It ia a region 
of diverse nationalities; but the German race 
predominates, particularly in the southern por- 
tion. At the beginning of the sixth decade 
of our century it waa seen that the Danish 
dynasty was ubout to end with the life of 
Frederick VIL In 1852 2 conference was 
held in London, st which it was decided that 
the crown of Denmark should, after the death 
of Frederick, go to the Duke of Glicksburg, 
who had taken a Daniah Princess in marriage. 
‘When Frederick died, however, in 1863, and 
the Duke was proclaimed as-Christian IX.,a 
pretender to the crown appeared in the parson 
of Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, who 


tion, so well regulated in its methods and | claimed the crown, with the title of Frederick 
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VIII. The claims of this Prince were warmly 
supported in Schleswig-Holstein, and Austria 
and Prussia came forth to uphold his claims 
to the throne. A German army was sent into 
the Peninsula, and the demand was made of 
Denmark to relinquish Schleswig-Holstein 
until what time the righta of the Prince of 
Augustenburg should be determined. 

Denmark, finding herself in great straits, 
made an appeal to France and England to 
espouse her cause in the general interest of 
the balance of power. It was this particular 
event which revealed the strength of Prussia 
and the declining influence of the French Em- 
pire. During all the events which followed, it 
pecame more and more apparent that Louis 
Napoleon was no longer the arbiter of Europe. 
Tt: was believed in the inner, circles of diplo- 
macy that France gave to Denmark some ss- 
surance of her intention to espouse the Danish 
cause, and to hold the Germans back from 
farther aggression. But the Danes soon found 
that no dependence could be placed upon the 
encouragement thas given. The army of Aus- 
tria and Prumia overran the Peninsula, and 
Denmark, after a brave resistance, was borne 
down by the sheer weight of her enemy. In Oc- 
tober of 1864 » treaty of peace was made at 
Vienna, in which sll claims of Christian IX. 
to Schleswig and Holstein were renounced. it 
was agreed that Schleswig should be placed 
under a Prussian, and Holstein under an Aus. 
trian, protectorate. The Emperor é6f the 
French urged, with much show of reason, that 
the will of the people in the disputed provinces 

+ should be ascertained by a pl&iacite. This 
proposition was agreed to so far as Holstein 
was concerned, but was denied for Schleswig, 
which was under the protection of Prussia. 
This is to say that already Prussia was in an- 
tagoniam to France, and the coming storm 
began to be prepared. From this time forth 
it was only a question of time when, from the 
two sides of the Rhive, the representatives of 
the Houses of Hohenzollern and Bonaparte 
would point their drawn swords st each other's 
breasts, 

Prussia was now on the alert. In 1865 
Count Bismarck paid a visit to his friend, 
Napoleon Iil., at Paris. It was one of the 
moet sinister personal expeditions ever made 
into 2 neighhoring country. The eye of the 
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German glanced right and left and measured 
with the certainty of calculus the resources 
and conditions of the French Empire. He 
returned to his own place satisfied with the 
situation. His Teutonic intellect had discerned 
that, as affairs already stood in France, he 
and his master, King William, had nothing 
to fear from beyond the Rhine. Prussia, 
accordingly, made war on Austria. The alli- 
ance with Italy and the subjugation of Han- 
over followed like the two preliminary acts of a 
drama. The Hanoverian king fled for refuge 
to Vienna. 

It was now the early summer of 1866. 
Prussia instantly tarned on Austria, and in 
the Seven Weeks between the end of June and 
the 28d of August, trampled her under foot. 
After Sadowa, Vienna itself was at the mercy 
of the Prussian army. Francis Joseph cried 
out for peace, in order to save his fortunes 
from further wreck and ruin. Peace was 
hastily concluded in a convention at Prague 
8 peace which was dictated, rather than nego- 
tiated, by King William and Bismarck. 
Holstein and Schleswig were seized by Pras- 
aia, and rdded to the North German Confeder- 
ation. No such brilliant and audacious pro- 
ceeding had been witnemed in Europe since 
the days of the First Napoleon. Meanwhile, 
the Second Napoleon looked on in silent morti- 
fication, holding his peace. 

From this time forth, a political reiiction, 
not indeed violent, but no less certain in ita 
ultimate results, set in in France. The Corps 
Legislatif began at length to open its doors to 
the great and pronounced champions of the 
old Republicanism. Thus once more came the 
distinguished Thiers, with Berlayer, into the 
Legislative body, and the Opposition was so 
greatly improved and encouraged by auch 
accessions thet the Exnperor and his Ministry 
were troubled. So much was Napoleon 
checked by political antagonism in the Cham- 
ber, that he was obliged, as we have seen, to 
remain in helpless neutrality while the Mexi- 
can Empire of Maximilian fell into ruins, and 
afterwards while the Prussians wrought havoc 
with Austria in the Schleswig-Holstein war. 

The tides of public opinion in France rose 
ever higher and higher against the Govern- 
ment. The elections of 1868 showed that two 
hundred thousand voters had gone over to 
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the Opposition.. The radical press became 
outspoken, audacious, vehement in denuncia- 
tions. The socialist, Henri Rochefort, estab- 
lished La Lanterne, in which he sent, week 
after week, his satirical invectives against the 
Government to nearly a million and a quarter of 
subscribers, The storm became furious, and 
Napoleon was constrained to renew the policy 
of proscription, and to send sixty-four editors 
and journalists to prison. He aleo increased 
the army to a million three hundred and fifty 
thousand men. 

By the elections of 1869 it was shown that 
the Opposition vote in the Empire 
had risen to over three millions. 
Scarcely was the Government able 
to obtain three-fifths of the suffrages. 
Tt was again apparent that the divis- 
ion was between country and city. 
The provincials voted for the Em- 
pire, as usaal; but in the cities and 
larger towns, the Republican candi- 
dates were elected. It was in this 
Asembly that M. Leon Gambetta 
made his first appearance, taking his 
place among the party known as the 
“‘Trreconcilables.” Already, by this 

‘time, a spasmodic cry of Viv la 
Republique was heard here and there. 
On several occasions order in Paris 
had to be enforced by the military; 
and the same thing occurred at Nan- 
tes and Bordeaux. It was evident 
that a crisis io the French Govern- 
ment was approaching. 

Louis Napoleon, however, and 
the adherents of the Empire were 
by no meang ready to give way 
before the revolutionary tendencies 
of the times. History must confess that the 
Emperor was still legitimate, having with 
him the majority of the people. ‘ He was, be- 
sides, willing at all times to hear and consider 
the complaints of the Opposition. Early in 
1870 a Liberal Cabinet was actually conceded 
under the leadership. of M. Emile Ollivier, 
whom the Emperor and Empress won over to 
the support of the Government. The Emperor 
himself claimed to be as liberal in his princi- 
ples as was consistent with the established or- 
der. He professed confidence in the people, 
and, in May of 1870, actually appealed to the 
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French Nation by the famous plébiscite on the 
fundamental question of the character of his 
Government and his hereditary rights to the 
throne. The answer was again overwhelm. 
ingly in his favor, the affirmative vote being 
7,358,786 against a negative vote of 1,571,939. 
It could not be fairly complained that the ma- 
jority was either indecisive or factitious, 
During this period the policy of reforming 
the Government in many particulars was 
adopted, and every popular complaint was 
considered in a spirit of moderation and jus 
tice. Already before the plébiscite, the new re 





forms of the preceding autumn had been 
secured under the senatusconsultum. In all 
this the political sagacity of Louis Napoleon _ 
was manifested in the highest degree. His 
profound insight into the course and nature of 
events was exhibited in every crisis, and it 
might have well been argued that a Govern- 
ment 80 conducted, under a sovereign of such 
pacific and conciliatory disposition, might be 
indefinitely prolonged. 

But the event was otherwise. The enor- 
mous expense of the military establishment 
was paraded by the leaders of the Opposition 
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as an essential vice. The Radical orators and 
statesmen in the Assembly—Thiers, Favre, 
Simon, Gambetta, Bancel, Raspail, Crémieux, 
and Arago—still continued their fiery assaults, 
which were now openly directed to the fact 
rather than to the methods of the Empire. 
This sentiment gained ground constantly in 
Paris and several other principal cities of 
France, in many of which the majority was 
against the Government. Napoleon perceived 
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tion of affairs in Spain. In that country, 
during the whole reign of Isabella H., the | 
struggle had gone on between the Liberal 
party ou the one side, and the throne, sup- 
ported by the ancient Bourbonism, on the ° 
other. In 1866 the Spanish Government 
adopted the policy of proscription against the 
Liberal leaders, and several of them, including 
Serrano, Prim, and O'Donnell, were driven 
into exile. Two years afterwards the opposi- 






































= tion elementa of the king- 
dom formed a combination, 
i} under the impact of which 
i) the Government party was. 
borne down, In September 
of 1868, Serrano and Prim 
returned to Spain, resumed 
their natural place at the 
head of the Liberals, set 
up the standard of revola- 
tion, and carried all before 
them. The dynasty waa 
overthrown. Isabella and 
her house, including her 
lover Marfori, and her chap- 
lain Claret, were driven 
from the country. The 
Queen fled to France, where. 
she was cordially received 
by Napoleon and Eugénie, 
who put at her disposal the 
old castle of Pau, from which 
she issued her proclamations 
agaipet the rebellion and the 
rebels, 

The Liberal leaders in 
Madrid paid little attention 
to the harmless fulminations 
of Isabella, but they encoun- 
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that even the overwhelming support of the 
rural populations would not suffice to uphold 
him much longer. In the emergency, he 
seems to have made up his mind that the thing 
needful to regain his ascendency and to re- 
buttreas the throne, was to electrify all France 
with the shocks and victories of » great for- 
eign war. 

In order to understand the great events 
which now followed, fast and faster, we must 
turn our attention for the time to the condi- 


J tered, at the very outset, a se- 
rious queation with respectto 

| the Spanish throne. After Isabella, whom? 
The Cortes were by no means ready for the insti- 

tution of a republic, and it became necessary 

to find a successor for the fugitive Queen. It 

was soon discovered that no one of the Bour- 

bons would be acceptable to the Spanish peo- 

ple. A new Constitution was formed, pro- 

viding for a popular Amwembly, a Senate, and 

a king; but who would be the king? After 

some time spent in the consideration of the 

question, the Cortes determined to offer—and 
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did offer—the Spanish crown to Prince Leo | 
pold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, a relative 
of the King of Prussia. 

Here then, at last, was thet cause of offense 


for which the Emperor of the French seemed | 
to be waiting. A friendship had sprung up ; 
‘between the Empress and the Ex-Queen Ic- ° 


abella, Evugénie was herself by birth a Span. : 


iard. France and Spain had been immemo- i 
rially associated in the general history of | 
Europe. They were both Latin kingdoms. | 
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To what extent William of Prussia and his 
Minister connived at the election of Leopold 
to the Spanish crown has never been fully 


divulged. In France it was assumed that they 


had been at the bottom of the whule affair, 
and that the scheme was nothing lea than to 
make Spain a German dependency. It ia cer- 


tain that Prince Leopold at once informed the 
head of the House of Hohenzollern of his 
election by the Spanish Cortes, and it ia arid 
that William authorized him to accept the 
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Here, then, was a German Prince, this Leo- | offer. 


It was at this juneture that the French 


pold of Hohenzollern, under the headship of | Cabinet determined to interfere. The grow. 


King William of Prussia, selected for the 
Spanish throne! Had not the Prussian King 
contrived to have it so? Was it not clearly 
the work of Bismarck? Was it to be ex- 
pected that Imperial France would stand idly 
by and see a German dynasty established south 
of the Pyrenees? It was bad enough to 
have the Teutonic race on one side of the 
French dominion; on to sides, intolerable. 


ing distrust of France and Prussia was to find 
in the election of Leopold both cause and oc- 
easion for the first explosion of hatred. France 
assumed the responsibility of the King of 
Prussia for the candidature and election of 
Leopold to the throne of Spain. Hereupon 
ali the inflammable elements in Paria, and 
throughout the Empire, went off in sponta 
neous combustion. The very name of Hohen- 
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zollern was hateful, and the changes upon it 
were rung by the French Ministers and states- 
men as the pretext for the declaration that 
Leopold’s candidature and election were, per se, 
injurious and insulting to the honor and the 
influence of France. 

On the 6th of July, 1870, the Duke de Gram- 
mont declared in the French Amembly that the 
election of Leopold of Hohenzollern would not, 
and should not, be tolerated by the Imperial 


S 


Government. A great furor ensued. The ex- 
citement at the French capital rose higher and 
higher. Count Benedetti, the French Am- 
baseador at Berlin, was ordered by Napoleon 


to demand of King William that the latter, as : 
the head of the Houee of Hohenzollern, should | 


not permit Prince Leopold to accept the 
Spanish crown. To this demand the Prussian 
King returned for answer that he was not at 
liberty to prevent an act which he had not 
advised. While this reply was in transit and 
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under consideration, Prince Leopold cut short 
the whole matter by declining the honor which 
had been conferred by the Spanish Cortes. 
Nevertheless, the somewhat equivocal but con- 
ciliatory answer of King William, even when 
it was followed by ‘the declinature of the 
Prince, was uot acceptable to the war party 
at Paris. - 

At this juncture, it ie likely that if Louis 
Napoleon had been left to himself the sequel 






would have been different; but he was borne’ 
on by forces which he could no longer control. 
{In an evil hour he came to believe that it 
* was better to go to war with Germany than 
to struggle forever with the Radical gladiators 
in the arena of French politics. He was 
| growing old, and was anxious in the last degree 
that his reign should expire gloriously with 
his life. Could he but see the Prince Im- 
perial about to receive a peaceful Empire, he 
might be ready for his departure. Then there 
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was his personal antipathy to the Germans, ; more intensely than did her husband. All 
notably the Prussians. Was it not they who, | these forees conspired to urge Napoleon to a 
on that fatal day of Waterloo, had given the | course which his natural and acquired acute- 
victory to Wellington? Albeit, the Empress | ness of perception might otherwise have led 
Eugénie hated the race beyond the Rhine | him to avoid. 
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FTER the return of King | however, in outspoken opposition to the war, 
William's firet answer,and | and for this they were condemned in unmeas- 
the act of Leopold in de- | ured terms by the adherents of the Govern- 
cliningtheSpanish throne, | ment. The latter would hear of nothing short 
the Emperor of the | of the impending conflict with Prussia, Eng- 
French showed signs of | land and Rome both attempted to house the 
willingness to let the mat- } storm by friendly intervention; but their good 

ter end; ‘but the French Nation was now | offices were rejected in a temper akin to die 

angry out of season, and the Ministers, , dain, The war party became furious. They 
especially the Duke de Grammont, urged | proclaimed that France was ready—five times 

Napoleon to press the Prussian King still | ready—for the struggle. They declared that 

further. A second demand was accordingly | the lest gaiter-button in the Empire wa» con- 

formulated and sent to Berlin, requiring _ secrated to the overthrow and punishment of 

William to give a pledge that no Prince of | the arrogant and impudent race beyond the 

the House of Hohenzollern should be or be- | Rhine. The house of Thiers was mobbed hy 

come a candidate for the Spanish throne. | the war-mad populace of Paria, and everything 

‘When this message waa received at the Prus- | bore on, like the rapids of Niagara, to the 

sian capital, the King was absent at the baths | precipice. 

of Ems, and thither he was followed by Ben- | Only six days after the interview of M. 

edetti. The Ambassador, in divcourteous haste, | Benedetti with the King at Ems, France de- 

confronted King William in the early morn- } clared war against Pruwia. The event soon 
ing on the public promenade, and in that | showed that it was ove thing to rush to arma 
place delivered his master’s despatch. It is ; and quite another to rush to victory. We are 
said that a part of his instructions, received | here to enter upon a brief account of one 
from the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, | of the most remarkable events of modern 
was, ‘‘ Be rough with the King.” He was | history. The Franco-Prusian War wa» fought 
accordingly rough with the King. His man- | on both sides under e race enthusiwm for 
ner, as well as his matter, war alleged to be | which it would be difficult to find a parallel. 
peremptory, if not positively insulting. How- | The battles were furious, dreadfal. The vicis- 
ever this may be, William heard the demand, | situdes of the conflicts were tragical in the last 
and turning on his heel, dropped, in the Ger- | degree, and the results of the struggle were 
man tongue, a vulgar objurgation, and left the | startlingly revolationary in both France and 

Ambazeador with no other anawer. Germany. It was a war of a single season, 

‘Two days afterwards, namely, on the 15th | beginning with a spasmodic aggression on the 
of July, the King returned to Berlin, and it | one side, to be followed up by persistent in- 
was perceived in both countries that war was in- | vasion and conquest on the other. From the 
evitable. It is believed that the French Gov- | first both partiea were confident of success. 
ernment at-this juncture took steps to suppreas | This was especially true on the side of France. 
the movements of the Opposition, should such | Napoleon and the whole French Nation threw 

@ course be necemary, by 2 second coup deat. | thempelves into the conflict as though it were 

Thiers and his fellow-Republicans went shead, | 2 tourney of the holidays. It was the common 
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saying in Paris that the French army should 
celebrate the birthday of the First Bonaparte 
jin Berlin. The braggarts thus allowed them- 
selves lesa than 9 month in which to conquer 
Prussia. It was believed in France, and ap- 
prehended in some parta of Germany, that 
with the oncoming of the war the North Ger- 
man Confederation would fall to pieces; that 
is, that the South-German States, uneasy under 
the domination of Prussia, and still adhering 
to the political ¢raditions of the past, would 
not enter the common cause, and that they 
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could, perhaps, be. wholly detached from the 
Prussian interest. But such belief was without 
foundation in fact. The South Germans arose 
with their countrymen of the North, and Na- 
poleon seon found that he must contend with a 
United Germany. 

The plans of the French Emperor were 
energetic and sufficiently plain. It was pro- 
posed in the first place to throw a tremendous 
army to the Rhine, invade Prussia, beat her 
armies into the earth, avenge the insult done 
to the French Ambaseador at Ems, and wipe 
ont the very memory of the intrigue relative 
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to Leopold and the Spanish crown. This 
done, Napoleon, after the manner of his illus- 
trious uncle, would dictate a peace from the 
capital of his enemy. But little had he ap- 
prehended the character of the task which he 
had imposed on himself and his subjects. His 
army numbered threo hundred and ten thou- 
sand men; but the event proved that Baron 
Le Bouf, the French Minister of War, had 
utterly mizled and misinformed Napoleon with 
respect to the discipline, equipment, and readi- 
ness of hia forces. True, the march to the 
Rhine was at once began, but it was seen 
from the start that the movements of the 
French were not comparable with those of 
the Prussians in vigor and celerity. Beyond 
the Rhine the very nation seemed suddenly 
converted into an army. Within the space 
of eleven days four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand soldiers were organized and put in motion 
to meet the French on the frontier! It was 
as if two tremendous storms, boiling up black 
with wrath from opposite horizons, should 
come on, hurricane-wise, to shake the heavens 
and the earth by their concussion in the mid- 
firmament, 

The German army was organized in three 
great divisions, under the respective com- 
mands of General Steinmetz, the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, and his cousin, Prince Frederick 
Charles. These powerful divisions moved for- 
ward to the scene of conflict. The command- 
in-chief was conferred on Count Von Moltke, 
whose genius in war now appeared as con- 


; spicuous as that of Bismarck in statesman- 


ship. King William himself went to the 
front in person, and continued with the army, 
riding grimly at the head of his staff to the 
end of the conflict. Germany was in the 
field. Such was the rapidity with which the 
Prussians pressed on to the frontier that the 
movements of the French were anticipated, 
and when Napoleon reached the borders, he 
found the line of the Rhine already predc- 
cupied by heavy masses of German soldiers 
stretching through strong positions from Treves 
to Landau. It became doubtful, as the two 
armies approached the bordera, whether Louis 
Napoleon, who, according to premature pan- 
egyrics, was going to celebrate his uncle's 
birthday in Berlin, would be able even to set 
his foot on Prussian eoil. 
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The actual conflict began on the 2d of Au- 
‘gust, 1870. On that day a French division, 
about thirty thousand strong, under General 
- Frossard, crossed the German frontier, and at- 
tacked the little town of Saarbriick. The 
place was defended by a small force of Uhlaus, 
who were soon compelled by superior numbers 
to withdraw to the right bank of the Saar. 
Napoleon himself and the Prince Imperial, 
his boy, were on the battlefield, and when 
the slight engagement was over the Emperor 
sent to Engénie a somewhat magnificent de- 
Spatch recounting the victory and her eon’s 
“ baptism of fire.” It was the firstand last of 
such messages. But the Parisian Government 
and populace went wild with delight over the 
news, which seemed to foretoken the bursting 
in of the shell of Germany. 

The scene instantly changed. Two days 
after the affair at Saarbriick the Crown Prince 
crossed the frontier, fell upon the right wing 
of the French army under Marshal MacMa- 
hon, at Weisenburg, and gained a victory— 
the first of many. On the 6th of August he 
renewed the attack at the village of Worth, 
where, for thirteen hours, the field was hotly 
contested; but at nightfall the French began 
a retreat which came near to degenerating into 
a panic. Now did it become apparent that if 
France was five times, Germany was ten timea 
prepared. This indeed was the secret of all 
that ensued until the final cataclysm at Sedan. 
Never, indeed, was any other nation so com- 
pletely equipped and ready in every particular 
for the shock of war as was Germany in 1870. 
Through years and years of preparation, of 
discipline, of accumulation of military knowl- 
edge and material resources, the work had 
gone on until, on the call to arms, the very 
nation seemed to rise from the earth, and stand. 
There was, moreover, the heat of passion and 
of nationality. Now was it felt that at last 
the hour had come when the insult and con- 
tumely which the Corsican had heaped with- 
out measure on the Fatherland should be 
wiped out with blood. The German race was 
thoroughly angered, and the impetuosity of its 
onset, the determination of its charges, could 
not be withstood. 

After the battle of Worth, one division of 
MacMahon’s army fell back towards the Vosges 
and another towards Strasburg. The Germana 
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were thus enabled to penetrate Aleace without 
further resistance. At the very time when the 
Crown Prince was winning these successes on 
the right, General Steinmetz assaulted the 
French position at Spicheren, carried the place 
by storm, and gained a decisive victory. Then 
the whole Prussian line was thrown forward. 
The French frontier at Forbach was broken, 
and the vast amount of supplies there accumu- 
lated fell into the hands of the victors. Al- 
ready every energy of France was strained to 
uphold her honor in a defensive rather than 
an offensive contest with her enemy. 

The movements of the German army were 
in the next place directed to Strasburg. 
Nothing could surpass the ability aud success 
with which the invasion was begun and 
prosecuted. The superior knowledge of the 
enemy’s country possessed by the German of- 
ficers, and even by the men of the line, be- 
came known and demonstrated with every 
movement. Herein was another element in 
the superiority which Prussia and her allies 
now exhibited over the French. France was 
outgeneraled at every step. It came to be 
eaid that there was not a common soldier in 
King William’s army who did not know the 
geography of Eastern France by heart. Tho 
troops of Baden now began-a siege of Stras- 
burg. The Crown Prince threw forward his 
army to Nancy, in Lorraine. At the same 
time Steinmetz and Frederick Charles moved 
upon Marshal Bazaine at Courcelles, and 
there, on the 14th of August, gained another 
great victory. * 

If we take a survey of the whole field at 
this juncture we shal] find the French army 
extended across the frontier-line from Stras- 
burg to Metz, facing Germany, while the Ger- 
mans occupied a counter position, with the. 
head-quarters of King William at Mainz. 
After his defeat, Bazaine retreated to Metz, 
garrisoned the forts at that place, and then 
sought to form a junction with General Trochu, 
who waa preparing an army at Chalovs. Von 
Moltke, perceiving the intention of his adver- 
sary, hurried forward the division of Prince 
Frederick Charles to intercept the retreat, and 
to prevent the union of the French forces. 
The Germans next crossed the Moselle, and 
reached the village of Mars-la-Tour, where they 
encountered Bazaine, at the head of a hundred 
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thousand men. Here was fought the most 
bloody battle which had yet occurred during the 
war. The losses on each side amounted to about 
seventeen thousand. The victory was claimed 
by the French, though Frederick Charles suc- 
ceeded in holding his position, and Bazaine , 
was obliged to make his way by a Jonger route ; 
towards Verdun. 

On the 18th of August, the combiued 
armies of Steinmetz and Prince Frederick 
Charles, under command of King William in 
person, renewed the attack in the murderous 





| Metz—knew no bounds, 





‘MARSHAL BazALny, 


battle of Gravelotte, in which, from morning 
till night, two hundred thousand Germans 
struggled fur the mastery with 2 hundred and 
eighty thousand French. Again the result 
was indecisive so far as actual victory in the 
field was concerned, but the Germans, by the 
sacrifice of twenty thousand men, succeeded 
in stopping the retreat of Bazaine and forcing 
him back into the fortifications of Metz, where 
be was at once besieged by the entire division 
of Frederick Charles. Thus was the main | 


army, upon which France depended for suc- | 
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ceas, cooped up, while the two great German 
divisions, under the Crown Prince and Stein- 
metz, were still free to press forward againat 
MacMahon and Trochu at Chalons. 

The battle of Gravelotte was, in a sense, 
the crisis of the war. It decided the fate of 
Metz, of Bazaine’s army, of the Empire, of 
France. But the French were by no means 
willing to concede the game. The excite 
ment produced in Paris by the great battles 
on the frontier—by the news in particular of 
Gravelotte, and the shutting up of Bazaine in 
At the first, the 
French, particularly the war party in the cap- 
ital, flattered themselves that their Marshals 
were winning great victories. Bat when it 
became known that the tide was the other 
way, and that their favorite young general, 
with the principal armies of the Empire, was 
actually besieged, a great reiiction ensued, and 
rage took the place of exultation. About a 
hundred thousand German residenta of Paris 
and France were mercilessly driven from the 
country. The national spirit was roused to a 
Pitch of frenzy, and the determination shown 
to drive back the invaders out of the country 
was worthy of the noblest cause. 

Whatever may now have been the antip- 


" athy of the French Republicans to the Empire, 


however much they may have desired that 


“ Napoleon and his dynasty should be utterly 


blown away, there was no longer any division 
of sentiment on the crying question of staying 


‘ the German invasion and hurling the enemy 


back acroes the border. In the meantime, 
the shattered forces of MacMahon, number- 
ing hundred and twenty-five thousand men, 
were redganized at Chalons, and the Govern- 
ment determined that with this force he should 
make a supreme effort to break the investment 
of Metz and liberate Bazaine. MacMahon’s 
own plan of the war was to plant himeelf 
between the Germans and Paris, and, if possi- 
ble, prevent their advance on the capital. In 
this purpose, however, he was overruled by 
the Empress and Marshal Palikao, the French 
Minister of War, whp insisted that the army 
of Bazaine should be set free at all hazard, 
MacMahon accordingly marched northward up 
the river Meuse, and as soon aa this move- 
ment was detected, the course of the German 
army was changed in the eame direction. It 
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now became a race between the contendmg 
armies, and the Germans won. For, although 
‘MacMahon moved forward with great rapuhty, 
he had the longer line, so that when, on the 
28th of August, he reached Stenay, on the 
Meuze, he was confronted by the right wing of 
the German army. Several indecisive engage- 


ments followed, which culminated on the 3let 
in the battle of Beaumont, i which the French 


BATTLE OF VARG-LA-TOURS 
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Ardennes, on the right bank of the Meuse. 
It 1s distant fiom Pare « hundred and thuty 
uules, and was commanded, m 1870, by a 
strong fortress. ‘Lhe town fies in a busin. 
The hnlly around about constitute the 2m. No 
sooner had MacMahon taken poseession of 
Sedan than.every height round about became 
a voleanv. ‘There were gathered mme than 
two hundred thousand Germans, with ther 








After the pamung iy Time Hunten 


were defeated 
by oversbelming masees which were thrown 
between him and his object, to leave Bazaine 
to his fate, and to fall back to the fortfied 
town of Sedan, where, with the Emperor, he 
resolved to defend himself to the last He 
was still in command of a hundred and twelve 
thousand men, to whose warlike spirit had 
now been added the premonitions of despair 

The town of Sedan is in the department of 


MacMahon was compelled, 1 enormous batteries still hot from a doven vice 


torious battles With the morning hight of the 
1st of September the hills hegan te smoke 
and roar The haan of Sedan became a hor- 
nd arena of death For France had come 
another day of fate MacMahon was -everely 
wounded, and the French command was twice 
transferred, first to Ducrot, and afternards to 
Wimpffen Around the villages of Bazcilles 
and Illy, and on the heights of Daigny, the 
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battle raged furiously ; but nothing could long : 
withstand the terrible discharges of the Ger- i 
aman artillery. The French army withered 
under the fiery blast. By three o'clock in the 
afternoon the work was done. Only a disor 
ganized masa, crowded into the center of the 
basin, remained, and for this nothing was left 
but tosurrender. The hour of the Second Em- 
pire had struck. At length a white flag wes 





raised over Sedan, and the firing ceased. 
Then came a note to King William as follows: 


“Sine, My Brotuer,—-Not having been ableto | 


die at the head of my troops, I lay my sword be- 
fore Your Majesty. 

“Your Majesty’s good brother, 

Naroweox.” 

The King replied: 

“Sree, My Brornen,—Regretting the circum- 
stance under which we meet,I accept the sword 
of Your Majesty, and I invite you to designate 


one of your officers provided with full powers to 
‘teat for the capitulation of the army which has 
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80 bravely fought under yourcommand. On my 
side I have named General Moltke for this purpose. 
“Tam Your Majesty's good brother, 
. “Wiueim,”’ 


It has not often happened in the annals of 
the world that two sovereigns of great nations, 
under such circumstances, have called each 
other ‘‘My good brother!” It is the very irony 
of history. 





Tf Gravelotte was ruin, Sedan was despair. 
As soon as he had surrendered, the Emperor 
Napoleon withdrew from Sedan, and passed 
the night at the castle of Bellevue outside the 
city. At this place, on the morrow, he made 
a formal surrender to the King in person. 
The whole French army, numbering sbout 
eighty-four thousand men, became prisoners of 
wer, and the enormous equipment fell into the 
hands of the victors. The captive Emperor 
was taken in charge by Prince Bismarck, and 
was presently conveyed to the castle of Wil- 
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aeimsbohe, wnich was assigned to him as a 
residence-' 

Such was the great collapse in the field. 
Meanwhile at Paris a corresponding civil trag- 
edy was enacting. On leaving the cnpital, 
Napoleon had constituted the Empress Eugénie 
Regent in his absence, ‘The struggle of the 
Republicans uguinst the Government cou- 
tinued. Every disaster to the French arms, 
while it may be said to have unified France, 
weakened the Enipire. 


of Sedan. The Emperor was a prisoner. Ba- 


At last came the news | 
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Germanz, but in a position where it was impos- 
sible to aid France. He had done so to ehore 
up the tottering Empire; that ia, when the col- 
Japse should come, he would be in a position to 
| negotiate with the Germaus for the mainte- 
1 nance of the Imperial system agninst the Re- 
| public, which was certain to spring up the 





imoment the throne was wrecked. 

The condition of the Empress had now be- 
| come pitiuble. Her support fell away. Paris 
reared like the ocean. It waw evident that the 
Government, the whole Imperial system, was 





zaine was shut up in Metz. The theory had 
now been adopted that that unfortunate Mar- 
shal was a traitor. He had conspired to put 
his army, not exactly into the power of the 


‘An incident, mnfficiently characteristic of 
Prince Bismarck, is related of the journey to Wil- 
helmshshe. The fallen Emperor of the French, 
with one or two friends, was conveyed in a car- 
riage. There was a cavalcede of guards—Ger- 
mane—dashing along by the equipage, and Bis- 
marek rode alongside on his tremendous charger. 
Presently he hegan to whistle! To French ears 
the air signified nothing, but tu the Germans it 
was sufficiently significant. In the German 
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going down to wreck and oblivion. No sooner 
was the story of Sedan told in the capital than 
a popular revolution broke forth against the 
Empire. The blame for every thing was laid 


woods, when the boar hunt is on, the head hunta- 
man blows his horn at intervals, indicative of the 
stages of the chase. When the boar is finally 
down, & peculiar air ix winded, signifying to the 
scattered huntamen that the object ‘of the chase it 
accomplished ; that the boar is on his knees. This 
horn-call of the German hunter was the air which 
Bismarck took up as he galloped by the carriage 
of the fallen Emperor of the French. He whie- 
tled Fhe Boar Ja Down! 
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dy the popular leaders on the tottering Napo- 
leonic dynasty. On the 4th of September the 
catastrophe came. When it was seen that the 
Imperial Government must certainly be over- 
thrown, M. Ferdinand de Lesepe made his 
way to the Empress and informed her of the 
situation, and of the necessity for an immedi- 
ate escape from Paris. It required the utmost 
discretion on his part, self-control on the part 
of the Empress, and extreme caution on the 
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and the carriage was driven rapidly away, first 
to the residence of De Lesseps, thence to the 
Place du Havre, thence to the coast, and thence 
to England, where Camden Palace, Chisel- 
hurst, was assigned to her asa residence. The 
Prince Imperial was also safely conducted from 
the country to Hastings, where he awaited the 
coming of his mother. 

Other prominent members of the Imperial 
Government fled before the storm. On the very 
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day of the flight of the Empress, the Republic 


part of all concerned, to effect a safe with- 
drawal from the Tuileries. Having clad her- 
self in traveling apparel, the Emprees went 
into the gallery of the Louvre, sat down a few 
minutes hefore one of Rubens’s great pictures, 
and presently made her way quietly to the car- 
triage, which De Leaseps had prepared without. 
As he handed the Empress to her seat within, 
a street gamin glanced into the carriage, rec- 
ognized Eugéuie, and cried out, Voila Madame 
Bonaparte! but his exclamation was unheard, 


was imed, and it was resolved that the tri- 
eclor should yet accomplish what the eagle of 
Bonaparte had failed to do, namely, expel the 
Germans from France. The proclamation of 
this, the Third Republic, was made under the 
advice of Thiers. At the beginning the new 
Government was of necessity a Government of 
national defense. Jules Favre, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, reéchoed the public voice in 
the first day of the Revolution, when he 
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declared that not one foot of soil, not one stone 
of a fortreas should be surrendered to Germany. 
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was every determination to resist to the last, 
and it is probable that Frederick William 


The other leaders of the hour were Jules Simon, | would not have been able to eucceed at all, had 


Leon Gambetta, and General Trochu, who was : 


made military commandant. 
tinguished Radicals were on 
the stage of action—Arago, 
Crémieux, Ferry, Garnier- 
Pagts, Glais-Bizain, Pelle- 
tan, Rochefort. The spirit 
of the nation flamed with 
wrath at the condition of 
affairs. If Prussia had been 
left after Sedan to make 
terms with Napoleon, the 
work would have no doubt 
been easily accomplished 
without the further 
shedding of blood ; 
but this new infu- 
riated French Re- 
public, which arose 
above the wreck of 
Bonapartism, was 
quite a different 
creature. She was 
France herself, 
stripped of all dis- 
guises — beautiful, 
angry, sublime. 
The duty of de. 
fending the capital 
was confidently as- 
signed to General 
Trochu, and a new 
civic army of sev- 
enty thousand men 
wos put into the 
defense of the city; 
but the greatest ac- 
tivity was required 
to get Paris into a 














not the sieges which detained the other divia- 


Bat all the diz | ions of the German army terminated success- 


fully, thue enabling Von Moltke to concentrate 
bis forces for the reduction of Paris. 

The month of September, 1870, was, and 
will ever remain, famons for the capture of the 
strongholds of France by the Prusian. On 
the 23d of the month the Fortress of Toul, 
after suffering a heavy bombardment, capitu- 
lated to the Germans. Ou the 28h Strasburg 
was taken after a siege of six weeks’ duration, 
during which the city was greatly injured, 


: the celebrated cathedral being shattered by the 


cannonade. On the 
sume day Marshal 
Bazaine  surren- 
dered Metz to 
Prince Frederick 
Charles. No such 
sweeping capitula- 
tien had been 
known in modern 
history. A hun- 
dred and forty-five 
thousand soldiers, 
including vix thou- 
rand = subordinate 
officers, and three 
Marshalsof France, 
became prisoners of 
war. All the ac- 
coutrements and 
eupplies of a vast 
army were taken 
hy the triumphant 
Germans, who were 
now eight hundred 
thourand strong, 
within the borders 


state of defense be- of France. 

fore the oncoming The surrender of 

of the Germans. s a Metz prelucedanal- . 
For, after theday CATHEDRAL OF STRASEUEG. most uncontrollable 

of Sedan, there was rage throughout the 


no further obstacle between the Crown Prince 
and the French capital. Thither he marched 
with al] speed, and soon appeared before the line 
of fortresses which had been constructed in the 
times of Louis Philippe. Within the city there 


nation. Bazaine became an object of the inerad- 
ieable hatred of hiscountrymen. Hisownarmy, 
in a large meagure, shared the common odium 
against its commander. The capitulation was 
near to becoming a horrible mutiny. The 
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ENTRANCE OF THE GERMANS INTO ORLEANS, 
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French subordinates and soldiers gathered up ; held by the Germans to the close of the war. 
their standards, broke their flagstafft, and | In the beginning of January, the army of 
burned the demolished emblems of their shame i General Trochu was attacked by the Germans 
in bonfires around the barracks. Meanwhile, : at Le Mans. For six days the fighting con- 
the investment of Paria had begun. All ; tinued almost without abatement, and, in the 
around the horizon were havoc and dismay. | end, the French army was cut to pieces, with 

the logs of about sixty thousand men. A few 


In October the royal palace of St. Clond was 
burned by the Pros 
sians. Every wood 
seemed to be an army, 
and every hill a bat- 
tery. Round about 
the devoted fortresses 
of Paris the innu- 
merable boats of Ger- 
many were gathered 
to consummate their 
work. Against such 
fearfal odds the fiery 
valor of the Parisians 
eould not prevail. 
Leon Gambetta, des 
tined now to become 
the greatest leader of 
modern French Re- 
publicanism, escaped 
from the city in a 
balloon, and made his 
way into Sonthern 
France, where he 
sought by his elo- 
quence to rouse the 
nation as one man for 
the expulsion of the 
invaders. His appeals 
were by no meana in 
vain. An army of a 
hundred and fifty 
thousand volunteers, 
under General Av- 
rellede Paladine, came 
up from Orleans, 
while the forces under : 
General Trochu were BURNING OF gf. CLOUD BY THE PRUBSLANB. 
increazed to four hun- 
dred thousand. Every energy was bent to the | days later, General Faidherbe, who commanded 
task of breaking the folds of the Teutonic | the French Army of the North, was ruinously 
anaconda coiled around Paris. But the aua- | routed, first at Amiens and Rouen, and after- 
conda would not relax. — wards, on the 19th of January, at St. Quentin. 
On the 5th of December, Prince Frederick | Meanwhile, the Italian patriot, Garibaldi, had 
Charles, who had been operating against Or- | come over into Burgundy, given his services 
leans, mcceeded in taking the city, which was | to the French Republic, and gained some 
‘OL. 33. 
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unimportant successes over the Germans, The ; 
command in this quarter, however, was trans- ; 
ferred to General Bourbaki, who, with uearly ! 
a hundred thousand men, undertook to raise | 
the siege of Belfort. But he was driven back 1 
by General Manteuffel, forced, with more than © 
eighty thousand soldiers, into the Swiss mount- | 
ains, and there left to perish in midwinter. | 
Only the magnanimity of the Swiss prevailed 
to save this desperate mass of humanity from 
destruction. 

By this time the war had degenerated into 
an indescribable uproar. From the spires of 
Paris it seemed as though the heavens and 
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making peace on the best possible conditions. 
On the 19th he appointed a Ministry, con- 
sisting of Jules Favre, for Foreign Affaire; 
Dufaure, for Juatice ; Picard, for the Interior; 
Jules Simon, for Instruction; De Larey, for 
Public Works; Lambrecht, for Commerce; 
Lefié, for War; Pothnau, for the Marine; and 
Pouyet-Quertier, for Finance. Thiers himself, 
Favre aud Picard, became a commission to 
negotiate with the enemy. On the 28th of 
January, 1871, au armistice was declared, which 
wan destined to end hostilities. On the 8th 
of February elections were held for a vew 
National Assembly, to be convened at Bor- 


OVERTHROW OF BOURBAK!. 


earth were rolled together. With each clearing | 
of the sky it became more and more manifest 
that the reacue of the capital from the clutches 
of the Germans was impomible. Seeing that 
further resistance would merely entail addi- 
tional disaster, it was at length decided to 
open negotiations with the conqueror. The 
Government of the Republic had, in the midst 
of smoke, and tarmoil, and desperation, as 
sumed eome form of regularity. On the 17th 
of January, the distinguished historian and 
Republican statesman, Louis Adolphe Thiers, 
was chosen Chief Executive, and he at once 
urged upon the Assembly the necessity of 


deaux; for no Government could well be 
conducted in the besieged capital. On the 
2Ist of the month, the French Commissioners 
arrived at Paris, and, five days afterwards, the 
preliminary treaty of peace was signed at 
Versailles. 

During the fal! and winter months of 1870 
the civil and military direction of affairs had 
remained in the hands of the so-called Gov- 
ernment of National Defense, sitting at Bor- 
deaux One of the supreme difficulties of the 
situation was the fact that Germany was natur- 
ally hesitant about recognizing the validity of 
this Government, which Thiers, Favre, and 
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others had extemporized. It was doubted by 
William and Bismarck whether the Repub- 
liean system thus instituted bed any validity. 
Tt was clear, on the other hand, that the 
Empire was gone. Napoleon was a prisoner. 
The Emprees and the Prince Imperial had 
fled to England. It was evident thet as scon 
as a new National Assembly could be con- 
vened the civil revolution would be completed. 
“The event met the expectation. On the let 
of March, 1871, a vote was passed by an 
overwhelming majority for the deposition of 
Napoleon and his dynasty. On the following 
day s division of the German army made a 
triumphal entry into Paris, but immediately 
withdrew, in accordance with a pledge to that 
effect. In ‘the meantime, some of the for- 
tresses commanding the city had been held by 
the Germans aa a condition of the armistice. 
The latter was extended to the 1st of March, 
and negotiations for a permanent peace went 
rapidly forward. 

It was on the date just mentioned that the 
preliminaries were agreed to at Versailles; 
but the actual treaty was not concluded until 
the 10th of May, at the city of Frankfort. 
From the first opening of the negotiations, it 
had been apparent that Germany would be 
severe in imposing terms on the vanquished. 
She insisted first of all upon such a cession of 
territory on the eastern frontier of France as 
would rectify her own boundary. It was this 
proposition that brought out from the French 
the indignant protests and fierce resistance 
during the winter of 1870-71. But France 
yielded at last to the inevitable. She was 
overthrown, and must suffer for her folly in be- 
ginning the war. It was stipulated, first of all, 
that the Province of Alsace should be given up 
to Germany. A like disposition was made of 
the German part of Lorraine, including the 
cities of Metz and Thionville. The city of Bel- 
fort was resurrendered to France. More than 
a million and » half of French subjects were 
thus transferred to Prussia. It waa further ex- 
acted of vanquished France that she should 
pay to the conqueror a war indemnity of five 
billions of francs, the first billion to be paid 
in 1871, and that, as 2 security for the payment, 
she should put certain of her fortresses into the 
hands of the Germans. 

Prumis had now satisfied herself of the 
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validity, if not the stability, of the new French 
Government. The Republic was organized, 
as we have seen, at Bordeaux. On the 12th 
of March the victorious Germans evacuated 
Versailles, and the National Assembly at onoe 
transferred its sittings to that city. It ap 
peered for the moment that France might now 
enter on a revival from her ruin and disgrace; 
but just at the juncture when the Germans 
withdrew from their positions about Paris, and 
began to recede towards their own borders, 
the natural elementa began to roar, and an- 
other calamity fell upon the capital, even 
more terrible than: the siege by the German 
armies. The cry of Vive La Commune! was 
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heard. The city rose against the moderate 
Republican Government. The streets were 
barricaded in the old-time fashion, and Paris 
gave herself without reserve to those audacious 
socialists who were the legitimate descendants 
of the men of 1789. The Republic was 
obliged to go to war with the insurgent capi- 
tal, and the events which followed fast were 
perhaps the most tragic of modern times. 

The Commune of Paris! The name recalls 
the most violent aspect which the civil society 
of this age has presented. It was firet applied 
to the Revolutionary Committee which estab- 
lished itself over France in July of 1789, 
and continued in power until 1794, when the 
overthrow of Robespierre ended the ascend- 








SITTING OF THE DELEGATE GOVERNMENT AT BORDEAUX. 
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ency of the First Commune. The name now 
reappears. From the 18th of March, 1871, 
when the National Guard in Paris first op- 
posed itself to the regular forces, for a period 
of about two months, it was supreme in the 
city. The Commune was proclaimed a few 
days after the first resistance was offered by 
the guards to the regulars, and took a definite 
shape on the 29th of March. It arose out of 
the profound divergence of opinion and clash 
of wishes between the Radical or Red Repub- 
licans of Paris, and the moderate Constitution- 
alists who obtained control of the Third Re- 
public at its incipiency. The Commune was 
based upon the desire to decentralize civil so- 
ciety, and to secure local independence, as a 
fact, for the municipality of Paris, and, as a 
principle, for the government of all parts of 
France. 

The mass of the Communists was made up 
of diverse elements. Among the leaders were 
thinkers, philanthropists, revolutionists, vision- 
aries. The body of the following was com- 
posed of the artisan classes of Paris, who, for 
more than a hundred years, under almost 
every form of government, had held « blind 
faith in the amelioration of their condition by 
insurrection against the powera by which they 
were dominated and pressed down. To these 
were added the bad elements of the French 
capital who burst up from the nether vaults and 
hiding-places as soon as the cry of plunder 
aod lawlessness was heard in the streets. 
These elements of Parisian society found their 
strongest organic expression in the National 
Guards, who, on the very day of the tri- 
umphal entry of the Germans into Paris, made 
hoatile demonstrations against the enemy, and 
gave other signs of insubordination. 

Soon after, these Nationals managed to gain 
possession of the artillery which had been put 
for safekeeping in Parc Wagram. As yet 
there had been no considerable break between 
the Guard and the regular forces of the Re- 
public; but it was not long until a rupture 
occurred, when, to the alarm of all moderate 
Republicans, several battaliona of regulars fra- 
ternized with the Nationals, and were merged 
with them. The latter first gained possession 
of Montmartre, and established there an in- 
trenched camp. They released the prisoners 
in the city, and tempted additional bodies of 
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the regular troops to join their standard. A 
Central Committee was appointed, which issued 
proclamations and made demands that the Na- 
tional Guards should be permitteit to choose 
their own officers. .It was aleo demanded that 
universal suffrage should be conceded, and that 
the Paris municipality should be supreme in 
the direction of the military forces. 

The Government of Versailles at first tem- 
porized with all these movemeuta; but it was 
at length seen that the insurrection would 
have to be suppressed with a strong hand. 
Either the Commune must be overthrown by 
force, and that speedily, or the Third Republic 
must itself relinquish the form of the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, the attempt was made 
to recapture the artillery from the fortifications 
on Montmartre. This movement had almost 
succeeded by strategy, when the alarn) was 
sounded and general insurrection broke out in 
that part of thecity. The Eighty-eighth Regi- 
ment of the line suddenly went over to the in- 
surgents, and in the end of the melée, only 
two hundred or three hundred of the Regulars 
remaining Joyal to the Republic managed to 
cut their way through the revolted districts 
and gain a place of safety. Some of the reg- 
alar officers, including Generals Lecomte and 
Thomas, were taken by the Federated Guards, 
and were shot to death in a garden near the 
Place of their capture. 

The ingurrection now spread to other quar- 
ters of the city. The Place Vendéme was 
captured, and the Communal head-quarters 
were established at that place. The struggle 
on Montmartre occurred on the 18th of March, 
On the following day the Hétel de Ville waa 
occupied by the insurgents, and the last of the 
National troops withdrew from Paris in the 
direction of Versailles, Paris had fallen under 
the complete dominion of a Revolutionary Cen- 
tral Committee and the forceful cecupation of 
the Federated Guards. The Commune imme- 
Giately touk on the manners and forms of gov- 
ernment. The triumph of the people was an- 
nounced in one proclamation. The Govern- 
ment out at Versailles was charged with trying 
to destroy the Republic. A second proclama- 
tion waa issued, in which the leaders of the 
Revolution declared their readinesa, now that 
they had fulfilled their mission, to lay down 
their authority and to wait the decision of the 
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Communal elections. Then followed the third | posal two hundred and fifty battalions of the 
paper, naming the 22d of March as the date | Guards with sn abundance of resources, Most 
at which the citizens of the several districts of | of the stores which had been accumulated in 
the municipality should convene and elect new | Paris for the defense of the city against the 
officers for the conduct of their affairs. Germans were seized by the Commune and 

By this time the public buildings in Paris | used to feed the Revolution. At the Com- 
were in complete possession of the Communists. | munal elections eighty-five members of a Gov- 
There were still a few 
representatives of the 
Versailles Govern- 
ment in the city; but 
they lay low, and kept 
from sight. At one 
time, namely, on the 
20th of March, it 
seemed that the diffi- 
culty which had now 
assumed such a por 
tentous aspect was 
about to be adjusted 
by negotiations be- 
tween the Government 
and the city. Mean- 
while, however, agents 
of the Commune had 
gone abroad, and in- 
surrections flamed up 
in their pathway. At 
Marseilles, Lyons, 
Rouen, and Toulouse, 
the Red Republicans’ | 
rose after the Paris- 
ian manner, and the 
goenes of the capital 
were repeated on a 
smaller scale. The 
elections in Paris were 
finally held on the 
26th, and by this time 
all hopes of a peace- 
able settlement had 
vanished. The Revo- 
lutionist, Blanqui, who 
had gone abroad to se- 
cure support for the 
Commune, was arrested in the South, and | erning Assembly were chosen. Executive and 
thrown into prison. By the conclusion of the | administrative committees were appointed, at 
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election, Paris had passed completely under | the head of which were the most famous of 
the dominion of the Revolution, and barri- | the Red Republicans. Some of them were 
cades and fortifications began to be constructed | great men, able for heroic action, unacquainted 
in every part. with fear, unshrinking from any emergency, 

The Central Committee had now at ita die | even the emergency of death. Victor Hugo 
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and Henri Rochefort were elected as members 
of the Communal Assembly, but did not serve 
in that capacity. The new Assembly, meeting 
at the Hétel de Ville, took the official name 
of Commune DE Pants. Revolutionary meth- 
ods were the order of the day. The old Revo- 
lutionary calendar of 1792 was restored on the 
20th of March, which became Year LX XIX, 
8th Germinal. A conscription was passed, by 
which all citizens between the ages of nineteen 
and forty were called to service in the National 
Guards. Various socialistic reforms were pro- 
posed, which are chiefly interesting to the stu- 
dent of history in illustration of the real 
opinions of man when loosed from the domin- 
ion of civil society. 

The project was now mooted in the Com- 
mune of moving on Versailles and crushing 
the Government. On the 2d of April a 
large body of Natioual Guarda moved out in 
the direction of Mont Valerien, where they 
were confronted by the regulars supporting 
the Government, A flag of truce was sent to 
the insurgents; but the bearer was shot down, 
and the firet battle ensued, in which the Com- 
munists were driven back into the city with 
severe losses. The effect was to enrage the 
Communists to desperation. In the meantime, 
the National Assembly at Versailles had not 
been idle. Aun army of fully a hundred and 
fifty thousand men had been collected and or 
ganized, under command of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, for the reduction of Paris. On the 8d 
of April the investment of the city began; 
but the movement of the regular forces about 
the fortifications was resisted at every point 
by the National Guards) The Communal 
army went forth against the forces of the 
Government at Mont Valerien, where a battle 
was fought, resulting in = great slaughter, and 
the capture of Chatillon from the insurgents. 

The command of the Communal army was 
transferred to a Polish officer named Dombrow- 
ski, Violence became the order of the day. 
The churches and other theological property 
were put under requisition to meet the ex- 
penses of the defense. Many valuable estates 
belonging to the suspected were confiscated, and 
the proceeds put into the treasury of the Com- 
mune. Wild rumors were set afloat of alleged 
eruelties done to the Communist prisoners in 
the hands of the Government, and measures 
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of retaliation were at once adopted. It was 
presently decreed that for every prisoner exe-° 
cuted by the Government, three hostages held 
by the Commune should be put to death. A 
reign of terror was established in the city. 
Monseigneur Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, and 
many other important pereounges were seized 
and held by the Communal authorities, with a 
view to terrifying the Assembly at Versailles. 
By the 7th of April the fighting around the 
environed city became desperate. The vil- 
lage of Neuilly was on that day bombarded, 
and its bridges shattered by the batteries on 
Mont Valerien. Several fierce attacks were 
made by the regulars on the Communists, and 
some important positions were carried, only to 
be retaken by the insurgents. The 9th and 
10th of the month were spent in indecisive 
skirmishes; but on the night of the 11th the 
National forces, attacking Fort Issy in full 
force, were hurled back by a counter-charge of 
the Communists. About the important gates 
of the city the artillery battle was kept up 
continually. Within the city the rigor of the 
Communal Government became excessive. 
Many of the newspapers were suppressed. 
The popular rage was directed agninst the 
monuments, aud other mementos of the First 
and Second Empires. Symptoms were ob- 
served of a disposition on the part of the 
Communists, in case of their overthrow, to de- 
troy the greater part of the city. 

On the 25th of April, Thiers, speaking for 
the Versailles Government, issued a procla- 
mation, announcing that the siege of Paris 
would now be preased by the severeat methods 
known to military science, and with the whole 
power of the nation. Between the 29th of 
April and the 2d of May, Fort Issy was beaten 
down by the besieging batteries, and captured 
by assault. The Communists, however, adopted 
the plan of mining their own works, so that in 
case of their capture, they could be blown up, 
and made the tomb of the captors. With the 
taking of Fort Isay, the city on the south-west 
side lay open to the armies of the Government. 
One position after ancther was carried, until 
the besieging army reached the inner circle 
of defense. The situation of the Commune 
became desperate. The Revolutionary Com- 
mittees, still meeting at the Hotel de Ville, 
hesitated at nothing. The power of the Com- 
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mune became centered in a small body called 
the Committee of Public Safety, and it was 
under its dictatorial powers that the dreadful 
soenes of the last days of the insurrection were 
enacted. 

Passion grew into rage, and rage into fury. 
The Column Vendéme was pulled down. Dem- 
sgogues stood on the street corners haranguing 
frenzied crowds aud denouncing the National 
Assembly ag assassins and murderers of lib- 
erty. In the last act, the women came forth, 
and added to the frantic excitement and vio- 
lence of the hour. From the 1st of May to 
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1792. When they could hold the city no 
longer, they adopted a policy of destroying 
what they could not defend. Explosives were 
heaped around ; conl-oil was poured into base- 
ments; wild Mrenade carried cotton-balle, 
soaked in alcohol, under their clothing, fired 
them, and threw them right and left as they ran. 
Fires broke out as the reault of this universal in- 
cendiarism, and Paria was injured in her most 
beautiful parts, Many public buildings were 
destroyed, and a portion of the art-treasures 
of the Louvre perished in the common ruin. 
Az the tragedy drew to a close the Com- 
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SCENE DURING THE BOMBARDMENT OF PAKIN. 


the close of the scene a tragedy waa enacted 
in Paria which no language could describe or 
pictorial art fairly represent. The desperate 
Communists, driven from one position to the 
next, held out with the energy of despair 
against the assaults of the Government. Star- 
vation came; nor was the Municipal dépét of 
provisions sufficient to supply the famishing 
throng that daily crowded to the door. But 
still they fought. Hungry men and frenzied 
women, clambering about the barricades, faced 
death with all the defiance and recklessness 
which had marked the old Revolationists of 


munists fought with the fury of madmen. On 
the 14th of May the Government troops cap- 
tured Fort Vanvres, and Fort Montrouge was 
abandoned by the insurgents. The city gates 
at Auteuil, Passy, and Point du Jour were 
beaten down by the artillery of the besiegers. 
It was on the 2ist of May that the National 
army finally forced its way into the city 
through the St. Cloud gate. By the follow- 
ing morning the larger part of Paria was in 
possesion of the Government troops. In 
the meantime, the Communists had fired the 
Tuileries, the Palais Royal, and the Hétel de 


























































































































































































































FALL OF THE VENDOME COLUME. 
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ferocity which had not been equaled since the 
old Reign of Terror. At length they cut 
down the innocent and the guilty in a common 
butchery. Finally, from the prison of La Ro- 
quette, they dragged forth their most distin- 
guished prisoners, among whom was Arch- 
bishop Darboy, and shot them down like dugs 
in the prison-yards and among the débris of 
the barricades. 

The fighting continued in the city until 
Sunday afternoon, the 28th of May, when a 
proclamation from Marshal MacMahon was 


Ville. They slaughtered the suspected with a | 
! 






poated, announcing that the civil war was 
over. The scene was dreadful. Through 
nearly half the extent of Paris, the streets 
were strewn with the bodies of the dead. 
Fires burned here and there among the ruins. 
. The hospitals were crowded full of the man- 
gled and dying. On both sides of the barri- 
cades which the Communists had raised in the 
atreetz, the dead lay piled among the paving- 
stones. Nearly twenty thousand prisoners re- 
mained in the hands of the Government; and 
the disposal of these at length constituted one 
of the most difficult questions with which the 


SUPPLYING THE HUNGRY DURING THE COMMUNE 


we 
Republic had to deal. The great body of the 
prisoners, consisting of the rank and file of 
those who had been taken in the insurrection, 
were set at liherty; but Jarge numbers were 
executed under the sentence of courts-martial, 
and still larger numbers were transported from 
Brest Harbor to the penal colonies. It was, 
however, illustrative of the peculiar temper 
and rapid evolutions of the French people, 
that those who bad upheld the Canmune, and 
had given it ite vehemence and sublime audac- 
ity, could never be found. With the fall of 
the organization the body of its supporters 


melted away, and was resolved as a mist into 
the elements. 

We may now consider the political con- 
dition of France at the close of the Commune. 
The National Assembly had been elected as 
an agency of defense against the Germans. 
That was openly declared to be the miesion of 
the body. In several such crises in France, a 
disposition has been shown in assemblies thus 
chosen for s particular end, to arrogate powers 
which were not conceded in the election. It 
was 80 in the present instance. The govern- 
ing body at Versailles had become virtually a 
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Constituent Aseembly. It had exercised the 
widest prerogatives, not ouly of legislation, j 
but of constitutional powers. It had declared | 
without hesitation the deposition of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and a fundamental change ; 
in the system of government. There can be § 
no doubt that the body was reluctant to sur- ! 
render its authority, 
and that there was a 
hesitation in several 
instances to trust the 
judgmentof the coun- 
try. The time came 
gt length, however, 
when this body was 
obliged to yield to the 
necessities of time and 
circumstance, and sur- 
‘render its powers to 
the nation. Mean- 
while, however, a new 
Constitution had been 
formed, and many 
other things sccom- 
plished of historical 
importance. 

In order to under- 
atand the changes 
which were now ef- 
fected in the civil so- 
ciety of France, we 
must look carefully at 
the temper and con- 
stitution of the gov- 
erning body. The 
prevailing political 
sentiment in the Ver- 
anilles Assembly was 
Conservative Repub- 
licaniam. The Im- 
perial sentiment in 
France did not pass 
away like a morning 
cloud. it was im- 
possible, or at least 
in the highest degree imprndent, for the Re- 
publicam leaders to press the advantage which 
eame to them by the catastrophes of the 
war. It was neceasary that a united France 
should confront Germany; and it thus hap- 
pened that the National Assembly, called first 
st Bordeaux and afterwards sitting at Ver- 

Vor. 1V.—4. 
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eaillee, was representative of all shades of 
belief. 

To this we should except the Red Repubii- 
canism of Parie. The iatter seught expression 
in the Commune, and the excemes committed 
in the name and by the authority of this red 
epécter drove the manngers of the National 


Government stil! further in the direction of 
conservatism. During the year 1871 the 
whole attention of the governing powers was 
directed to the great work of lifting the incu- 
bus from the breast of France. The treaty of 
peace was, as we have seen, signed at Frank- 
fort, on the 10th of May. Many of the pro- 
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visions of the settlement were unsatisfactory, 
and all summer long the ambasazdors of France 
pressed upon the German authorities the neces- 
sity of modification. On the 12th of October, 
iin the same year, a supplemental treaty was 
made between the two powers at Berlin, by 
the terms of which geome changes favorable to 
France, more particularly as it related to the 
ceded territory, were accepted hy the German 
Empire. 

“In the meantime, before the Commune had 
run its course, a spirit of enlightenment was 
shown in the French Assembly, foretokening 
® more rational ayatem of government than 
had hitherto been known in France. As early 
as the 14th of April a measure was passed of 
a very liberal character, concessive of rights 
and prerogatives to the municipal governmenta 
and the communes of the country. Among 
those who participated in the legislation of 
the period were many Legitimists, Orleanists, 
and Imperialists; for, on the 8th of June, the 
old proscription, under which the adherents 
of the Elder and Younger branches of the 
House of Bourbon had been banned from 
France, was revoked. These proscriptive lawn 
against the Bourbon princes had been enforced 
since the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848. Most 
of the representatives and adherents of the 
ancient governing Houses at once availed 
themselves of the provision made by the Re- 
publican Assembly in their favor, and not a 
few of them became members of the body. 
It was noticeable, however, as one of the signs 
of the times, that the Count de Chambord, 
representative of the Elder Branch, refused to 
accept the conditions, published a proclamation, 
and went back to his residence at Frohsdorf. 

By this time, the supplementary or bye 
elections began to indicate the temper of the 
nation. In general, the vacancies in the As- 
sembly were filled by the choice of Repnb- 
lican members. In August of 1871 a bill was 
introduced, extending to three years the 
Presidency of M. Thiers. This measure, with 
ita subordinate provisions for conferring con- 
stituent power on the Assembly, and the es- 
tablizhment of a Ministry responsible thereto, 
was passed, and the Goverament became 
thenceforth more regular in its forms and 
methods. In the beginning of 1872, though 
the moderate Republicans had « plurality in 
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the Assembly, it was found that a majori 
could be obtained againet them by combina- 














tion, Whenever the different elements of 
conservatism the Government could be 
brought into ui . the Republicana were left in 
the minority. It wax fortuunte for the latter, 


however, that a permanent union of tho 
Monarchists on any essential particular waa out 
of the question. The Orleanist faction could 
not be expected to favor the reconstruction of 
a throne for either a representative of the 
Elder Bourbons, or for the Prince Imperial. 
In like manner, neither the Imperintista nor 
the faction of the Elder Bourbons could be 
induced to support each other excopt in nan- 
essentials, By this distraction of interest the 
Republicans were enabled to continue in 
power, but the tenure was for a while pre- 
carioua in the last degree. 

On the 19th of January, 1872, owing to an 
adverse vote in the Assembly, President 
Thiers resigned his office, but was induce by 
the body to recall his resignation. In March 
of this year the payment of the second billion 
of francs to the Germans war accomplished, 
and the evacuation of France by tho German 
garrisons was therehy greatly promoted. The 
Republic began to breathe more frecly, and 
presently to gain a more cordial and confident 
recognition at the courts of Europe. Never- 
theless, the elections in the autumn of 1872 
drifted strongly towards conservatism. There 
was a while when the ascendetcy of Thiers 
and the party which he represented was 
seriously shaken. In the meantime, Ciam- 
betta, Crémieux, and others of the sterner Re- 
publican faith, began to demand a dissolution 
of the Assembly and a reference of all the 
questions involved to the electors of France in 
a new election, 

Such was the condition of affnirs at the be- 
ginning of 1873. Yt wan at this juncture that 
the exiled Emperor, Napoleon III., who, after 
the treaty of peace, namely, on the 19th of 
March, 1871, had heen permitted by the Gier- 
man authorities to join his family in England, 
died at Chiselhurst. Very serious, and not 
wanting in great abilities, were the debates 
which occurred at thia time relative to the 
executive office in France. Thus far the 
President of the Republic had had the privi- 
leges of the National Assembly, and his influ- 
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ence in that body in determining the course ‘ 
and character of legislation was s0 great as to 
become a grievance to all the Opposition, and 
a matter of doubtful expediency even to the « 
Republicans, Should the President be per 
mitted to continue in this intimate relation 
with the Legislative Department? or, should * 
he be remanded to a distinct executive relation 
similar to that held by the President of the 
United States? Another question closely con- 
nected with the last-named related to the ” 
length of the Presidential term. It was the ; 
game which s0 profoundly perplexed our 
fathers in 1787. Should a Republican Presi- ; 
dent hold his office for but a single year? 
for three years? for four? for six? for 
seven? for ten? for the capable term of 
his life? 

While these important matters were 
still under discussion, progress was made 
with Germany. A new agreement with 
that power was effected in March of 1878, 
by which the remaining two billions of 
francs of the war indemnity should be 
discharged before the end of the year, 
and the complete withdrawal of the Ger- 
man troops effected. The work thus 
accomplished was the most marvelous 
of its kind known im history. The em- 
barrassments under which the French 
Government labored during the three 
years succeeding the war were extreme. 
The discouragement of the French people 
had been still greater. The indemnity 
‘was enormous, amounting, with interest, 
to more than # billion dollars in American 
money, and yet this exorbitant sum was 
actually collected and paid into the German 
treasury by the end of 1878! The secret of 
the success of the great transaction is not far 
to seek. The French Government, instead of 
offering its honds in large denominations to 
foreign capitalists, opened a popular loan 
among the French people, and the result was 
that 2 large part of the peasantry hecame in- 
terested in the subscription, and the money, 
flowing from a thousand streams of patriotism, 
poured like a river into the treasury. The lea 
son is not without ita value, particularly by com- 
Parison with the bonded system of debt created 
by the Government of the United States to 
meet the destructive outlays of the Civil War. 





By this time it had been apprehended that 
one of the prevailing political sentiments 
among the French people of the Provinces war, 
as it had Jong been, a sympathy with Imperial- 
ism. In March of 1873 a mensure of the 
Aseembly waz directed aguinst this sentiment. 
A proscription was passed against the family 
of Bonaparte, with a bill for the exile of the 
members of that House from France, An- 
other symptom of this year was the gain made 
in the Nationnt Aesembly by the Radical Re- 
publicane. Thiers found himself many times 
near the vortex where the cross-currents roared 
together as if they would swallow up all forms 
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of order. At length, in May of this year, 
the President determined to bring matters to a 
crisis, by proposing the definitive establishment 
of the French Republic. Thus far everything 
had been, to a certain extent, intermediate 
and provisional. Now it was determined hy 
Thiers and the Moderate party to force the 
game, and to compel France either to accept a 
permanent Republican form, or else to go back 
into some one of the monarchical systems 
through which she had so labotiously passed. 

It was under this proposition that when a 
vote of confidence was carried by the meagre 
majority of sixteen, Thiers and the Ministry 
resigned their offices. The late Republican 
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President was at once succeeded by Marshal 
MacMahon, who, in the phraseology of the day, 
was called “the Honest Man and Soldier.” 
A new Cabinet was organized under the leader- 
ship of M. De Broglie, nor could any fail to 
discern that the transformation which now 
began in the official relations and sympathies 
of the Government was steadily in the direc- 
tion of Imperialism. MacMahon was bimeelf 
believed to be an Imperialist. Behind his 
Administration was seen in the distance the 
alight form of Eugénie’s son. The offices of 
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the Government were generally assigned to 
politiciaus and statesmen of this class. All the 
institutions which took form under the Mac- 
Mahon Administration seemed to have the im- 
prese of Bonaparte. A Senate was formed 
consisting of three hundred members, of whom 
seventy-five held their officea by life-tenure, 
and the cther two hundred and twenty-five 
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At the beginning of autumn, 1873, it ap- 
peared not improbable that monarchy in some 
form was on the eve of reéstablisbment. The 
celebration of the anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic, which was to have occurred 
on the 4th of September, was forbidden by 
the Government. The Legitimists were busy, 
in places high and places low, contriving a 
Restoration, and a scheme of conditions was 
prepared -under which the Count de Cham- 
bord was to to be recalled to the throne. 
But never was the Napoleonic aphorism rela- 
tive to the Bourbons more strikingly illue- 
trated than in the conduct of the Count him- 
self in this crisis of his career. On the 80th of 
October, 1873, he wrote a public letter. in 
which he positively declined to make any cun- 
ceesions to the Assembly of France, any abate- 
ment of the medisval pretensiona which had 
become synonymous with the name of his 
dynasty. 

The duty which Thiers had avoided by res- 
ignation, and which MacMahon had inherited 
by acceptance, of giving permanency to the 
French Constitution under some established 
form, was not to be obviated; and eo the Pres- 
ident in his message of November, 18738, 
called for the establishment of a stable Consti- 
tution. It was demanded that the Presidency 
of MacMahon should be extended to ten years; 
but a compromise resulted in establishing the 
period of seven years for the Presidential 
office under the Third Republic. Shortly 
afterwards, the attention of the French people 
was for the hour drawn away from the con- 
sideration of political events to the trial of 
Marabal Bazaine, on the charge of high treason 


| to France. After many delays, the cause was 


finally brought to an end with the verdict of 
guilty, and a condemnation to death. The 
sentence, however, was commuted by President 
MacMahon into banishment for twenty years, 
with the consequent degradation from his rank. 
The Marshal went into exile in Spain, and 
resided at Madrid during the remainder of his 
life. 

Under the Presidency of MacMahon a mo- 





for the long period of nine years. Only the | nerchical caste was given, as far as practicable, 
‘popular feature of a legislative Chamber, | to the institutions of France, and republican 
chosen directly by the people, remained to | forma were to a like extent reduced or oblit- 
attest the essential Republicaniam of the cur- | erated. After two years of ascendency, M. 
rent system of government. de Broglie was compelled, by an adverse vote 
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in the Amembly, to resign his place, and Gen- | 
eral de Cissey was put into the vacant seat at | 
the head of the Cabinet. It could but be 
noted, however, that the recurring symptoms 
of monarchism in the Government itself was 
constantly counteracted by the result of the 
incidental elections held in different parts of | 
the country. These nearly always showed | 
Republican gains. In 
many instances able 
men of positively radi- 
cal dispositions were sent 
to the Assembly. An 
explanation of this con- 
tradictory aspect of 
affairs may easily be 
found in the conduct 
of the Imperial party. 
As between Legitimism 
and Liberalism, the 
Bonapartists always pre- 
ferred the latter. Tho 
Imperialists could have 
no other than a very 
temporary and expe- 
dient kind of sympathy 
with either division of 
the Bourbons. This dis- 
position among the sup- 
porters of the late Em- 
pire was of itself suffi- 
cient to prevent the 
MacMahon Govern- 
ment from slipping 
back into a Bourbon 
monarchy. 

At length the Re 
publican gains in the A» 
sembly were sufficient 
to show the President 
the general drift of 
France. He saw that his 
ascendency was waning 
before public opinion. 
Thus the Government wore on through the | 
years 1875 and 1876. In May of 1877 the | 
President, on account of an adverse vote, ad- 
journed the Chamber of Deputies for 2 month, i 
and at the end of that time diaolved the body, | 
with an appeal to the country. At this time 
the great leaders of the Republican party 
were Thiers, Gambetta, and Grevy. Their 
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followers were known as the Opportunists, in 
contradistinction from the Extreme Left or 
Radical Republicans, who were known in the 
political jargon of the day as the Irrecou- 
cilables. But the two Liberal divisions now 
formed a union in opposition to the ao-called 
Party of Order, which was the name taken by 
the supporters of the Administration. The 


LOUIS ADOLPH THIERS. 
After the painting by N. Jaquemart. 


latter included, in general, the three divisions 
known as Legitimists, Orleanists, and Imperi- 


* alists. The Imperialists were ready to coiip- 


erate with the other two monarchical factions 
to prevent the establishment of a definitive 
Republic, but not to the extent of the reve 
tablishment of a Bourbon or an Orleans 
dynasty. 
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‘Under these combinations the election of 
1877 was held It was one of the most critical 
campaigns through which modern France has 
passed. In general, the result was favorable 
to the Republicans, who came back to the 
Asembly with a fair majority, under the lead- 
ership of Grevy and Gambetta. Before this re- 
sult was reached, however, the veteran Thiers, 
now eighty years of age, fell of apoplexy 
at 8t. Germain-en-Laye, and died on the 3d of 
September, 1877. His reputation had long 
since become international. His influence in 
France had, since the German war, been very 
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great, and the estimation in which he was held 
by his countrymen has been ratified and con- 
firmed by history. In his last years he had 
acquired the honorable sobriquet of ‘‘ the Lib- 
erator of the Territory”—this in recognition 
of his herculean efforts and skillful manage 
ment in relieving France from the hornd 
nightmare of the German occupation. He 
fell, full of years and honors, and his name 1s 
destined to a long survival, not only among 
the heroes and founders of the Third Repub- 
lic, but in the most permanent historical liter- 
ature of the French Nation. 


CHAPTER CXL.—THIRD REPUBLIC. 


fHLE result of the election 
of 1877 signified the de- 
finitive establishment of 
the Third Republic. M. 
Jules Grevy was elected 
President of the Chamber 
i of Deputies. If MacMahon 
was a Monarchist, be was also what his followers 
called him, ‘‘The Honest Man and Soldier.” ; 
He yielded to the voice of France. The Ministry , 
of De Cissey fell, and a new Republican Cab- 
inet was constituted under the leadership of M. 
Dufaure. The country responded favorably 
to these changes. Even the army seemed well 
satisfied with the Republican ascendency, and 
the power of the monarchical faction was lim- 
ited to the arena of the Senate. In that body 
they atill held a small majority. But the Or- 
leanists, least reaolute of the Conservatives, 
were timid in character and mild in manner. 
They refused the responsibility of holding off 
to a future date the establishment of that Re- 
public for which all France seemed now to be 

prepared. They accordingly voted in some | 
important matters with the moderate Repub- , 
licans, and thus enabled the lattgr to carry on 

their work. This policy was pursued until the 

beginuing of 1879, at which date one-third of 

the Senators for the nine-year term were to be 

rechosen. The result of the election was again 

favorable to the Republicans, their gains being | 
#0 considerable a~ to secure a liberal majority | 
in the Senate. This event was sufficiently , 
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significant to bring to an end the” Administra- 
tion of MacMahon. He resigned the Presi- 
dency on the 30th of January, 1879, and was 
succeeded by M. Jules Grevy, one of the lead 
ers of the Moderate Republicans. 

From this time forth, many Conservatives 
came to regard the New Republic as defini- 
tive. The influence of the governing majority 
was augmented by conatant accessions. The 
danger to its ascendency Iay on the side of 
the Extreme Left. There the Irreconcil- 
ables had their nest. It was the peouliarity 
of the Red Republicans that they were un- 
willing to accept the expedient or even the 
possible in legislation. They were Idealists in 
government. They adopted certain political 
formule, and deduced therefrom the conclu- 
sions which they used as the expresaion of their 
principles. These deductions they would have, 
or nothing. The Moderate Republicans, whose 
phalanx was made up of recruits of all char- 
acters, drawn on the one side from the selvage 
of monarchy, and on the other from the edge 
of radicalism, were constrained to a middle 
course of liberalism, with which the so-called 
Reds were greatly dissatisfied. In this condi- 
tion of affairs, some of the monarchiecal ele- 
ments allied themselves at intervals with the 
Extreme Left against the Opportunists, to the 
distraction of the Government. 

In the beginning of 1880 the new Repub- 
Jican Ministry was constituted under the lead- 
ership of M. de Freycinet, who became Presi- 
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dent of the Council and Minister of Foreign 
Affaire. The Ministry of Finance was assigned 
to M. Mangin, in place of M. Leon Say, who 
was eent as Ambassador to London. General 
Farre became Minister of War; Jules Ferry, 
Minister of Public Instruction; and Admiral 
Jaureguiberry, Minister of the Marine. It was 
noticed by the political critics that the ‘Cab- 
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inet was not exceptionally able in the aggre- 
gate, and that it was produced n a measure 
on the principle of combination. It was also 
discovered, and made the subject of comment 
at the time, thet, under the new system of 
government, the French Cabinet was not the 
real seat of power in the Chamber. The great 
leaders of Legislative action, such as Gambetta, 
were behind the Ministry, end thrust it at 
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their will into the arena to do their bidding. 
It was seen that the Cabinet, in this relation, 
was the moved rather than the moving body 
in the Republican system—a situation which 
excited some apprehensions among the friends 
of the new Government. 

One of the most serious questions with 
which the Third Republic had to deal at this 
time was that respecting 
the various Religious 
Orders in France. It 
waa seen, soon after the 
Revolution, that the 
many Catholic societies 
of the country consti- 
tuted an element of dan- 
ger to all Republican 
institutions and tenden- 
cies Though they 
worked from their cover, 
it was easily perceived 
that they formed one of 
the atrongest elements of 
reilction. They, like the 
Bourbons, uever forgot. 
They remembered the 
Old Republic, how they 
had suffered at the hands 
of the Revolutionists of 
1782. They aleo re. 
membered how they had 
been patronized and 
soothed by the Restora- 
tion; how, throughout 
the reigns of the last two 
Bourbous, Louis Phil- 
ippe, and the Jate Em- 
peror of the French, they 
had been permitted to en- 
joy themeelves as a whole 
in the work of controlling 
public opinion to their 
own advantage. 

In the spring of 1880 the agitation against 
these Orders rose to the level of radical action. 
A decree was brought forward by the Ministry 
dissolving, first of all, the Society of Jesus 
within the borders of France, and closing, 
within three months from the date uf the act, all 
the Jesuitical establishments in the Republic. 
The schools under the patronage and direction 
of the Jesuits were to be closed hy the begin- 
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ning of September. The decree atruck right 
and left at all the other unauthorized religious 


orders, either abvliahing them or compelling - 


them to accept a new lease of life under the 
authority of the Government. There were at 


thia time within the borders of Frauce fifty-six ; 


Jesuitical establishments, embracing 2 mem- 
bership of one thousand four hundred and 
eighty. 
abolition, so far as the Jesuits were concerned, 
and the other unauthorized orders were put 
under a like ban im case of disobedience. No 
fewer than five thousand nine hundred and 


seventeen members of other associations were ; 
summoned to the governmental bur to accept : 


authorization fron: the Republic or to take the 
consequences of refusal. Of course the broth- 
erhoods were thrown into consternation, and a 
strenuous effort was made by them to defeat 
the purposes of the Government by an appeal 


to the courts. ‘The plea was instituted that | 
the Jesuitical establishmeuts were private prop- { 


erty, and that the Government coulil not there- 
fore violate those rights of ownership which 
were fundamental in society. But the other 
view prevailed. The anti-clerical crusade was 
carried out by o judicial ratification of the 
acts of the Assembly. The declaration of 
Gambetta, ‘‘ Our enemy is clericism,” was nc- 


cepted by the Republicans as a truism which | 


they must regard and act upon under the 
common law of self-defense. 

Another difficulty with which the Ministry 
had to contend in 1880 waa the question of 
education. The work of leadership in devis- 
ing a uew educationul echeme fell to M. Jules 
Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction. Great 
trouble was experienced in aligning the dif- 
ferent Republican factions on this question. 
The Extreme Left desired a more radical 
measure for the secularization of the schools 
than was at that time expedient in view of the 
temper of the whole people. The Ministry 
sought to establish a system of public pri- 
mary instruction. It was clear to the appre- 
hension of the Government that a measure 80 
radical aa that demanded by the Left would 
not be accepted by the Senate, and, indeed, 
the bill which was passed through the Cham- 
her of Deputies was amended in the Upper 
Council, the Government being obliged to ac- 
cept the modification. But, however uneatis- 


The Diseatablishment Act was an © 


| factory the new law of public instruction 
might be, it was nevertheless a great step in 
advance of the former educatioual system. A. 
National Board of Education was constituted 
under the presidency of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Nine of the members were to be 
| appointed by the Minister; that ix, by the 
Government on his nomination; and the re- 
mainder were to be elected by various eduea- 
tional bodiex, It wor a uoticenble feature of 
the conteat for the bill that the exclusion of 
all bishops and clergymen of every grade from 
appointment among the nine members of the 
Board for the Government wax strongly re- 
sisted by the Conservatives and reictic 
| but insisted on and carried by the Republicans. 
i As to the other members of the Bonrd, cler- 
le to election on the 
| sume basis with other citizens. 
| When the time came for the execution of 
1 the decree against the Jesuits, the measure 
; Wan openly resisted. The members of the 
{ Society stood their ground, and waited for ex- 
| pulsion by force. They locked themselves in 
| their cells, and the police were obliged to 
| 

















break open the doors and put out the Fathers 
with a strong hand. The Legitimist party en- 
couraged the Jesuits in thie resistance, ant 
made the confusion and difficulty nx great ax 
possible. In some places crowds of young 
Legitimixts gathered about the Jesuitical estah- 
Jishments, hvoted the police engaged in the 
work of expulsion, and received the benedic- 
tiou of the Fathers as they were driven forth 
into the world. The execution of the edict 
would have been stil] further embarrawed but 
for a division in the ranks of the Imperialixts. 
Prince Napoleon, who, since the death of his 
cousin, the Prince Imperial, had become the 
recognized head of the Bang; dynasty, 
supportei the Iw against the religious urders; 
but Paul de Casagnac, and other ultranou- 
tane Imperialists, viclently opposed the measure, 
and denounced the Prince for his recreaucy to 
the Mother Church.’ * 









'Pant de Caraegnac became at this time the 
tt foe of the Republic. Hix frenzy 
mo against all Liberaly and Liberal 
knew no bounds. He it was who, in a public 
speech, expressed hin jubilation at the death of 
Thiers, and declured his anxiety to dance on his 
grave! 
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It was in this year of 1880 that the ascend- 

ency of Leon Gambetta in the Government of 
France became more marked than ever: He was 
now President of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
from this vantage directed the Republican pol- 
icy. After the Senatorial electiona, by which the 
Government majority was made secure in the 
French Senate, the Monarchiats receded from 
the foreground, and their schemes for a Resto- 
ration were perceived by all men to be futile. 
While the Legitimists and Orleanists did not 
by any means become mute, their clamor was 
less pronounced, their movements less alarming, 
than before. But while Monarchical factioue- 
ness was thus abated, the clamor of the Ex- 
treme Left was increased. An amnesty had in 
the meantime been granted to the Communists 
of 1871, and most of them returned from 
banishment. Henri Rochefort now came home 
from hia exile in New Caledonia, and was re- 
ceived as the demigod of the faubourgs. . From 
being the author and publisher of La Lanterne, 
he became the editor of L’Intransigeant, or the 
Non-Compromiser, a morning paper, which 
aprang at once into popularity as the most au- 
dacious organ of radical bitterness and political 
vulgarity which had bees known in Paris fora 
generation. Strangely enough, this weapon of 
Radicalism was drawn, not against the Mon- 
archistg, but against the Moderate Republicans, 
and particularly against M. Gambetta. Him 
the reckless Rochefort compared to Napoleon 
TIL, that ‘‘perjurer of December 2d, and 
poltroon of Sedan.” 

It is in the nature, however, of such move- 
mente as this to be always undermined by a 
greater depth of audacity than its own. 
French Communism had always a cejlar under 
its lowest room, and into this the moat reckless 
dropped through unexpected traps and sliding 
panels. For a while Rochefort and his band 
deemed themeelves in the ascendant. They 
were the vanguard of the day. While they 
thus walked before as the giants of Socialistic 
demagogy, 2 Communist Congress was held in 
Paris, at which a programme was adopted con- 
sisting of two articles: Firat, petroleum; sec- 
ond, nitrate of potassium. But even by this 
body of respectables, Rochefort and a few 
of his friends were excommunicated as vile 
citizens! 

Meanwhile, Gambetta steadily pursued the 
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rising way. He grew in stature. By the close 
of 1880 he was in a position to make and un- 
moake Ministers at his will. In September of 
this year M. de Freycinet was displaced from 
the head of the Cabinet because of come inad- 
vertent sympathy expressed by him for the 
Jesuite. He was succseded in office by M. 
Jules Ferry; but the actual mover in the 
transaction was known to be Gambetta. An 
incident of the day was the conduct of Prince 
Napoleon. His course had alienated one di- 
vision of the Imperialists, and they now 
sought, in the interest of their cause, to heal 
the echism by a transfer of the headship of 
the dynasty to Prince Victor, son of Prince 
Napoleon. A deputation of Bonapartists 
called upon the latter, and presented to him a 
petition requesting a resignation of the Im- 
perial succession in favor of hisson. But Prince 
Napoleon flamed up in anger, denounced the 
whole scheme as an infamy, and suggested to 
the deputation that their own business in the 
political world might be improved by attend- 
ing thereto more strictly. 

On the whole, the Republic emerged more 
and more to the view of the nations. It was 
conceded, at the close of 1880, that the cause 
of the Monarchists was well-nigh hopeless. It 
was from the Irreconcilable Left that the 
formative Liberal institutions of the time had 
most to fear. But this party also declined to 
the extent that there waa only an outer fringe 
of Red Radicalism remaining. Several circum- 
stances showed the waning fortune of the wild 
Revolutionista, who, ten years previously, had 
held Paris for two months against the whole 
power of the Government. The Communist 
Congress ended in a farce. The Socialistio 
press expired for want of patronege; perhaps 
we should say for want of fuel. Blanqui’s 
famous and infamous newspaper, entitled With- 
out God or Master, was discontinued in Decem- 
ber of 1880. The Commune, a like journal, 
edited by Felix Pyat, which had for some time 
kept up its farious clamor against all the in- 
stitutions of existing society, weakened and 
went to the wall. Its editor, who had been: 
condemned in the courts on the charge of 
calumny and outrage, fled from his sentence 
into Belgium. Rochefort mapaged to get a 
proposition before the municipality of Paris 
for the erection, at public expense, of a monu- 
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ment to the memory of the Communists who 
fell in the conflicta of 1871; but the proposi- 
tion was rejected and came to naught. Though 
the Extreme Right was ever ready for political 
reasons to patronize the Red Radicals, and 
to fan the sinking fires of their madness, 
the game came to be understood and held at its 
true estimation. The Imperial party was for 
the time paralyzed by factions, and the Legit- 
imieta by immemorial fully. 

The history of France in the year 1881 
presents at least two salient points for cou- 
sideration. The first of these relates to the 
Republican effort under the leadership of Gam- 
betta for the reform, in au important particular, 
of the election lawa of France. The move- 
ment at bottom was one of profound signifi- 
canoe in the new system of nationality. It had 

_ been discerned by Gambetta that the majority 
in the Chamber was always distracted, and 
never firmly united on account of the spirit of 
localism among the members. This is to say 
that each member under the existing method 
of election came to the Assembly with the 
strong bias and prejudices of his own neigh- 
borhood, and, asa rule, indifferent to the 
general measures of the party to which he be- 
longed. The result was that party discipline, 
under the direction of the Ministry and the 
leader of the Chamber, was rendered so dif- 
ficult as constantly to endanger the passage of 
important measures, and indeed to make 
unsteady the conduct of the Government. 
Gambetta attacked the evil at the root by pro- 
posing that henceforth the members of the 
Chamber should be chosen on a general eleo- 
toral ticket of the whole Department, instead 
of the local ticket of a given Arrondissement. 
Thia aroused local antagonisms of every kind, 
and the leader had to defend his measure in 
one of his fiery addresses from the Tribune. 

In that body the Bill was passed, but was 
soon afterwards rejected in the Senate. This 
led to the immediate agitation of the question 
of revising the Constitution of the Senatorial 
body. Gambetta, angered at the rejection of his 
favorite measure, attacked the organization of 
the Sénate in its fundamental structure. He 
demanded that the life-tenure enjoyed by one- 
fourth of the Senators should be abolished, 
and that the nine-year term of the remainder 
should be reduced to a six-year term, after the 
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manuer of the Senate of the United State. 
Tt was at this time, namely, in the summer of 
1881, that Gambetta received a serious check 
in the elections. The result, however, was in- 
terpreted aa signifying that the people of 
France desired their favorite leader in a new 
relation. He, accordingly, chose to assume the 
responsible conduct of the Government by be- 
coming himself Premier of France. ‘The Min- 
istry of M. de Freycinet accordingly gave 
place to a new Cabinet, with Gambetta him- 
self at the head as President of the Councit 
and Minister of Foreign Affaire, The Minis- 
try of Justice was assigned to M: Cazo. Wal- 
deck-Rousseat! was appointed Minister of the 
Interior; Paul Bert, Minister of Public In- 
straction; M. Rouvier, Minieter of Commerce; 
M. Cochery, Minister of Pusts and Telegraphs; 
Allain-Targe, Miniater of Finance; M. Com- 
penon, Minister of War; M. Gougeard, Min- 
ister of the Marine; M. Proust, Minister of 
Fine Arts; M. Devas, Minister of Agricul- 
ture; and M. Raynal, Minister of Public 
‘Works, It was seen, on the announcement of 
the new Cabinet, that most of the members 
were of only moderate reputation even in 
France, and were quite unknown abroad. It 
was evident that the one great personage was 
Gambetta, and that the rest were his lieutenants. 

A second matter of importance belonging 
to the history of this era was the convention 
in Paris of the International Monetary Con- 
ference, called to consider the relations of gold 
and silver, and to discuss the possible estab- 
lishment of an International ratio between the 
two metals. The question was another of the 
far-reaching influencea which had gone forth 
from the silver-mines of Nevada. We have 
already seen with what alarm the guld-produc- 
ing nations, and efter them our own hood- 
winked people, had come to view the great 
outputting of silver ore from our newly devel- 
oped American mines. The silver, of course, 
ran rapidly into American coins. Demonetized 
by one of the mort adroit processes of lepiela- 
tion known to the history of the American 
Congres, it wes presently restured under the 
Compulsory Coinage Law of 1878; and the 
monometallists were shaken with a second 
tremor. Great Britain among the nations, 
being exclusively a gold-producing empire, was 
foremost in the work of scandalizing silver out 
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of its natural place and monetary value. Ger- | favor of silver, now joined Great Britain and 
many followed hard after on the same line of | the other monometallic nations in the work of 








GAMBETTA IN THE TRIBUNE. 














policy. She who had formerly, on account of | depreciating and destroying the monetary 
thé discovery of gold in California, attempted | character of the latter metal. 
to secure the demonetization of that metal in It thus happened that the United States 
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were thrown into natural alliance with France 
and the other States of the Latin Union, by 


which the legal-tender and uulimited qual- ; 


ity of silver money had been maintained. 
After the passage of the Compulsory Coinage 


Act, the alarmed monometallists of America be- | leading propositions were debated, as follows: 
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to use their own silver, hoping thus to gorge 
with silver coin the sluices of trade in all such 
uations. Nevertheless, the discussions of the 


, conference proved of great value in elucidating 
: the whole subject under consideration.: Six 


came concerned to bring the other nations into ; 


accord with our own established policy. True, 
they had hitherto attempted to secure a single 


standard on the basis of gold only; and they | 


did not hesitate to declare the Act of 1878, re- : 


storing the legal-tender quality of silver, to be 
a National disgrace. But, like the fox in the 
fuble, they now sought to hide what they con- 
ceived to be their own shame in the common 
shame of the world. Tho American bimetal- 
lista, a8 2 matter of Course, sought the same 
end, but with a different motive, and with a 
different view of the whole question. 

The International Monetary Conference of 
1881 was held at the suggestion of France. Dele- 
gates were appointed thereto by nearly all the 
leading States of Christendom. The American 
opinion favored the principle of universal free 
coinage, and legal tender for silver the world 
over, on the basis of 16 to 1. The French 


opinion was formulated by the economist, M. i 
Cernuschi, who advocated the same general 


principles, with the difference of substituting a 
ratio of 154 to 1, instead of the American 
proportion. At the first, much was hoped of 
the conference. The sittings of the Commis 
_sioners began at Paris, on the 14th of April. 
It was soon discovered, however, that the 
mionometallists had been busy in preparing dis- 
cords for the convention. Opposition aprang 
upin France. The old, exact school of political 
writers, who had absorbed their views from 
the English economists, sought to throw con- 
tempt on the proceedings and the subject-mat- 
ter under discussion. The money-class of the 
world never displayed greater unanimity than in 
the attempt to insure for all the credit-holders 
of the nations a monetary unit of the highest 
possible value. The capitalists of Great 
Britain were foremost in the work. English 
Commissioners appeared at the conference, 
under instructions to hear the. debates and 
note all that was done; but not to participate 
further than this in the proceedings The 
gold-producing countries fell into line on the 
policy of compelling the bimetallic countries 





1. Have the recent flactuntions in the value 
of silver been injurious to the conmereial and 
financial interest of the nations? 

2. Have theae fluctuations in the value of 
silver been due to the inerease in the praidne- 
tion of that metal, or to legishitive acts 
affecting its monetary chaructor? 

3. Would stability in the ratio of value 
between gold and silver be seeured by the 
unlimited coinage of beth metala under an 
agreement to that effect among a large number 
of nations? 

4. If such stability of ratio could be se 
cured, in what manner should this dexidoratam 
be best attained? 

5. Would it be a proper meaaure to compel 
bauks of ieme to accept both gold and silver 
at a fixed price? 

6. If a bimetallic specie currency should 
be thus adopted, what shonld be the ratio 
between the weights of pure gold and pure 
silver contained in the reapective monetary 
units? 

Some of there important questions had 
already heen discussed at the British Silver 
Commission of 1876, and by that body they 
had been decided in favor of the monometallic 
theory. Iu May of 1881 the delegates. from 
the gold-producing and singlestandard coun 
tries began to draw back from the debater in 
‘the Conference, partly under instructions from 
their respective Governments, ind partly be- 
cause the weight of the discussion bore hard 
upon them and their monetary theories, The 
delegates from Germany, Rosia, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Cirecee arrayed 
themselves successively with the British Com- 
missioners, and it became clear that no prac- 
tical results, other than the agitation of the 
questions involved, could be reached. The 
Conference was accordingly adjourned to April 
of 1882; but before the arrival of that date, 
circumstances had tended to produce indiffer- 
ence to the subjects under discussion, and the 
Conference was not again convened. 

The year 1882 may be cited as the date of 
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a marked revival of Franee from the effects | the fiery and splendid mistress who displayed 
of the political storms through which she had | her pride on the banks of the Seine. 


passed on the way to a permanent Republican 
Constitution, and from the ravages of the 
Franco-Prussian War. The sentiment of 
peace became predominant. A sense of se- 
curity superyened, more universal and satie- 
fying than had been known since the close of 
the Napoleonic wars. This was illustrated 
and evidenced by the toleration which was 
extended to all classes and all people. We 
have seen how the Communists came home, 
under a general amnesty, from the penal 
colonies, and how their jucubrations in Paris 
after their return were of little or no effect 
upon the public. 

Proscription at the other extreme of society 
also virtually ceased. In the summer of 1882 
the Duc d’Aumale, son of Louis Philippe, 
and representative of the Orleans dynasty, who 
had already been permitted to sit in the 
National Assembly, rebuilt the old castle of 
Chantilly, the family homestead in which the 
Great Condé had given his splendid entertain- 
ments, and which bad been destroyed by the 
old Revolutionists in 1793. It came at length 
to be understuod in France that the holders 
of diverse political opinions and of diverse 
theories relative to the true forms of human 
government could co¥xist in the same land on 
terms of peace and concord. 

Looking profoundly into the changed and 
changing sentiments of the French people at 
this epocli, we are able to see the reason and 
philosophy of the peaceable and peace-loving 
mood which began to prevail. How was it 
that auch statesmen as Gambetta, whose motto 
with respect to Germany ten years previously 
bad been Guerre & Poutrance, should have come 
in a single decade to the atand of Left-center 
Republicanism, favorable to peace? The rea- 
sons must be found first of all in the destruc- 
tien of the omnipotence of Paris. Paris had 
been France, but was France no longer. 
Since the First Revolution she had been 
able to have her will in the management of 
the Government and people. The provinces 
merely waited to hear her decision and register 
her decree. The various revolutiona had been 
effected in Paris, and merely accepted by the 
country. The country, as a rule, did not 
resist, or even resent, the capricious mood of 


In the chaos of the winter of 1870-71, 
however, a great break occurred between the 
capital and France at large. The latter re- 
fused to accept the Commune, The Com- 
mune was enraged at the thought and act of 
resistance. To the Commune, republicanism 
meant democracy, and democracy was virtu- 
ally anarchy. This, then, was the political 
complexion to which public sentiment had 
come in the capital; und this was what roused- 


‘up France would no longer accept. Thus 


France fought the Commune, and the Com- 
mune was put out in fire and blood. The 
shock was very great. The pulitical abeclutiam 
of Paris was destroyed.” The bluody epilepsy 
ended in diapelling the cephalic congestion, 
and in the distribution of the nervous forces 
of France into all the body. Paris could not 
regain her ascendency. Her war passion 
could not prevail to plunge France into a 
second German war 4 Foutrance. 

The Versailles Government, under Thiers 
first and Gambetta afterwards, represented 
France, not Paria, The Third Republic was 
in Paria rather than of it. The Government 
came to rely upon the country, upon the reault 
of provincial electiona, upon the general voice 
of the French Nation, rather than upon the 
spasmodic and- often whimsical cry of the 
capital. In so far as the country life was 
favorable to peace rather than war, by #0 
much did the change to which we have re- 
ferred, the decentralization of the power of 
Paria, tend to the production of national 
amity, and the spirit of toleration. 

This condition was already in fruitage when 
Gambetta became President of the Council 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. He himself 
perceived the change, and accepted it. It 
can not be doubted that his prestige was abated 
by the transformation of the political and 
social landscape; but he continued to be, as he 
had been since the death of Thiers, the first 
man of France, the popular idol, the chief 
representative of French nationality. How 
great, therefore, was the shock of his death! 
Gambetta was now but forty-four years of age. 
His genius for public affairs was of the highest 
order. In his power over public opinion he 
was without a rival. He was unquestionably 
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the greatest orator of modern France. He { 
was a stranger to fear. Republicanism, the 


AGS 


Chamber and among the people with respect 
to the representatives of the old aud recent dy- 


true ascendency of the people, was, as 2 prin- i nasties. Timid Republicans became alarmed leat 


ciple, interwoven with every fiber of his being. : 
The Republic was his passion, his deity. The 
French people had come to understand that 
in all questions affecting the nationality and 
honor of France, they might trust Gambetta 


with an implicit faith. The nation had fol- | 


lowed him with its sympathy and confidence, 
as he passed by degrees, and under the experi- 
ence of the epoch, from the Extreme Left to 
the Left Center, where he stood majestic- 
ally at the hour of his death. 

The event was unexpected, tragical, 
lamentable, He died suddenly at the 
Ville d’Avray, near Paris, on the Inat 
day of 1882. In his last hours he suf- 
ered greatly from the blood-poisoning, . 
which brought him suddenly from tre- 
mendous and energetic manhood to the 
feeblenesa and delirium of extinction. 
His death was the very mockery of 
fate. It seemed against the fitness of 
things, against the order of nature, against 
the law and sequence of human life, that 
the heroic Republican adventurer, who, 
amid the horrors of the German war, with 
all their angry batteries vomiting and 
smoking around beleaguered Paris, had 
climbed into the basket of a tottering 
balloon and risen above the spires of the 
city, sailing out over the German lines 
of investment to alight beyond in safety, 
to raise the clarion of the Republic, and 
to fire all Southern France to the sudden 
creation and equipment of s volunteer 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men; who had afterwards stood at the 
left of Thiers through the trying ordeals 
of his Administration, and subsequently had 
kept his Republican sword-blade unsheathed in 
the sight not only of France, but of all the 
world, during the whole reictionary ascendency 
of the MacMahon Government,—should now 
at last be done to death with a miserable pistol- 
ball, fired in a moment of passion by a jealous 
mistress! The tragedy and the satire are 
equal,—the pitiable end, the bitter mockery 
of a midday glory. 

The year 1883 was noted in French hie 

for certain revivals of distrust in the 
fou. [V.—35. 


the pacification and amnesty had gone too far. 


; The representatives of the old Royalty and Im- 


perislism were going quictly about their busi- 
nem, in private and public life, as other citizena 
of the Republic. While a certain political aeces- 
sity compelled them to uphold their reapecstive 
pretensions to a throne which no longer ex- 
isted, they were, for the most part, respectful 
in conduct and expression towards the repub- 





lican institutions under which they lived. 
Prince Napoleon, however, now showed him- 
self to be an exception to the rule, He seems 
to have made up his mind that the Third Re- 
public was an utter failure, and, acting under 
this inspiration, he proceeded to placard the 
walls of Paris with = proclamation declaring 
the futility and folly of the existing Govern- 
ment, and calling upon the nation to accept 
Bonapartiem as a refuge from political calamity 
and social confusion. 

It would, doubtless, have been wise for the 
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Nattonal Assembly to pass by the harmlesa 
fulmination ; but the French politicians and 
statesmen had not yet become sufficiently sea- 
soned in republican manvers and methods to 
accept the Prince’a proclamation as a joke. 
On the contrary, they took it seriously, and a 
Dill was introduced into the Chamber for the 
banishment of Prince Napoleon and his son 
Victor from France. It was known that the 
Bonapartists themselves had now virtually 
rbandoned Prince Napoleon as an absurd per- 
gon, and had come to regard his son as the 
real representative of Imperialism. Neverthe- 
less, the measure against the Prince was pressed. 
Advantage was taken of the situation to ex- 
tend the proposed proscription to the Orleanist 
Princes, and to send them forth, along with 
the Bonapartea. 

The representatives of the House of Or- 
Jeans had, at this time, acquired great re- 
spectability in France, and some members 
thereof had shown remarkable talent. The 
claims of the Orleanists now rested on the 
Comte de Paris, grandson of Louis Philippe, 
and great-grandson of that Equality Philip 
who had voted for the death of Louis XVI., 
and then lost his head under the guillotine. 
The Comte de Paris had won upon the good 
opinion of mankind. In America he was 
well known as the brave and gallant gentle- 
man and competent officer, who had served 
with distinction on the staff of General Mc- 
Clelian until what time the French complica- 
tion in Mexico made it a proper thing for him 
to disentangle himself from a cause in which 
France wes likely to become a party. After 
wards he had shown a spirit liberal and pa- 
triotic. In 1871, when the project of the es- 
tablichment of a new Government for France 
‘was an open question, he had voluntarily re- 
signed his claims to the French throne in favor 
of his cousin, the Count de Chambord, thus 
strengthening the pretensions and prospects of 
the latter. Thereafter he devoted himeelf, 
with great success, to the composition of a 
History of the Civil War in the United States, pro- 
ducing a work which has become a standard 
of narrative and military criticism for that 
great tragedy. Other members of the Orleans 
family were educated and capable soldiers and 
officers in the French army. 

The bill before the Chamber proposed to 
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take away such commissions aa were held by 
members of the Orleans dynasty, and to sub- 
ject them to proscription almost as severe ag 
that which was proposed for the Bonapartes. 
Party politics accomplished the usual iniquitous 
results, The bill wasat length carried through 
the Chamber of Deputies under a pressure 
from the Extreme Left. But in the Senate a 
majority could not be secured in its favor, and 
the measure came to naught, About the same 
time, namely, on the 24th of August, 1883, 
the Count de Chambord died, at Frohsdorf, 
but not until he bad reciprocated the gen- 
erosity of the Comte de Paria to himeelf 
twelve years before, by calling him to hia death- 
bed and resigning in his favor the claima of 
the Elder Branch of the House of Bourbon 
to the throne of France. By this act the 
Comte de Paris became the recognized repro- 
sentative of both divisions of the Legitimist 
party to whatever rights they may have pos 
sessed in the Government of France.' 

In the national elections of 1884 all parties 
were surprised, and all except the Radicals 
were disappointed. The attention of the 


2Ax. incident happening soon after the events 
here narrated may: well serve to illustrate the 
temper of some of the leading peoples of the 
world with respect to the fact called monarchy. 
It may also serve to show how small a thing was 
sufficient at this time to excite that silly interna- 
tional gossip, which in its kind is more con- 
temptible than the chattering nonsense of old 
women. Hon. Levi P. Morton, afterwards Vice- 
President of the United States, was, at the time of 
which we speak, American Minister at Paris. At 
one of the high-conditioned balls, with which Mr. 
Morton illustrated the simplicity of American in- 
stitutions, the Comte de Paris was a guest. In 
the course of the evening Mr. Morton addressed 
the Count, and asked the privilege of introducing 
to him an American lady. The action was ob- 
served, and @ flutter went out from Paris over 
half the world because the American Minister 
had asked the Count instead of the lady in the 
matter of an introduction. Paris buzzed, and the 
London newspapers hummed to the echo over 
the significant circumstance that the American 
Minister at Paris had recognized the royat pretensions 
of the Count of Paria! The American journals 
took up the comment, but here in a different 
vein. In their judgment, the American Minister 
was a snob, who had slighted and disparaged one 
of his countrywomen in order to flatter a Prince. 
Nor could it be denied, from an American point 
of view, that the faur pas of the representative 
of the Republic was sufficiently absurd. 
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country was especially turned to the municipal 
contest in Paris, where the Moderate Repub- 
licans hoped to secure a better standing. The 
Monarchista also believed themselves able to 
make such gains as might revive somewhat 
their almost exhausted cause. They did suc- 
ceed in gaining a small increment to their di- 
minished forces; but the sinister work done 
by them on the 
occasion was much 
more important. 
Seeing that they 
could not become 
a power them- 
selves, they threw 
their whole influ- 
ence for the In- 
transigeants or 
Bocialistic Repub- 
Ticana, who made 
80 great gains by 
this means as to 
create no small 
alarm among the 
friends of the es- 
tablished order. 
Meanwhile, the 
French War in the 
far Enst was 
brought to a close. 
Difficulties of the 
usual character 
had arisen on the 
coast of Anam 
and Tonquin, and 
war was resorted 
to as the estab- 
lished means of 
bringing the Chi- 
nese to their knees. 
Through spas- 
modic hostilities 
and intermittent negotiations the conflict 
continued until the summer of 1884, when 
Foo-Chow was bombarded by the French 
fleet, and the Orientals overawed into submis- 
sion. A new treaty was drawn between France 
and Anam, by which two provinces which had | 
been taken away were restored. A system of | 
customs was established like the one which 
had already been imposed on Cochin China; | 
and the strategic points in both Anam and | 
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Tonquin were subjected to a military occupa- 
tion by French garrizona. It was also conceded 


to France that the departments of Public 
Works, of the Post, and the Telegraph servicd, 
as well as of Finance and Customs should be 
submitted to the management of a French 
agency established for that purpose. 

The same year was marked for the discus 





sion in French society and in the Legislative 
Chambers of the question of marriage and 
divorce—particularly the latter. The study 
of recent statistics had revealed several circum- 
stances in the social condition which might 
well give slarm to the nation. It is well 
known that the prevalent system of French 
marriage had been the most rigorous known 
among the Western nations. The institution 
was fortified with greater formalities and sanc- 
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tions than in any other country. The Church 
and the State had conspired to hedge marriage 
about with every known security which legis- 
Istive device or religious caution might con- 
trive. The Roman Catholic theory of the 
marital union had been accepted and put into 
the French Constitution and statutes as one of 
the fundamentals of social and civil existenge. 
Divorces were not granted. The marriage was 
made as indissoluble as might be by the inge- 
nuity of organized society. 

Nevertheless, it was found that the system 
was working badly in every particular. 
Statistics showed that the marriage-rate was 
Jower in France than in any other civilized coun- 
try. The eame thing was true of the birth-rate. 
“Is waa found that in England and Germany 
and the United States, the rate of marriages 
and births was much more encouraging than 
in France, where divorces were not permitted. 
At the eame time and by the same method, it 
was discovered that illegitimacy was more 
prevalent in France than in those countries 
where divorces might be procured under 
reasonable restrictions. In a word, the con- 
vViction was forced upon the public judgment 
that the denial of divorce—instead of en- 
couraging marriage and conducing to a high 
birth-rate—was a positive discouragment to 
both. Asa result, many projects of legisla- 
tion were proposed in abatement of the evils 
arising from the prevalent system. One meas- 
ure seriously discussed was the taxation of 
bachelors, with = view of driving them into 
marriage. Another proposed a bounty for 
marriage, and « third suggested prizes and re- 
wards for large families of children. More 
important, and much more to the point, how- 
ever, was the legislation of 1884, by which 
the No-divorce Law, which had held in all its 
rigor for more than aixty years, was abrogated, 
and its place taken by new statutes, under 
which, for valid reasons, unhappy and uncon- 
genial marriages might be annulled. This 
measure was supplemented in the following 
year by a law revived from the First Revo- 
Jation, for granting public support to the 
seventh child in every family of limited re 
sources. The measure also contemplated pro- 
vision for the education of such children in 
the higher institutions of learning; but this 
feature failed of adoption. 
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The beginning of 1885 was noted for the 
renewal of the question of revising the French 
Constitution. In several particulars that in- 
strument was unsatisfactory to extreme, and 
even moderate, Republicans. The appointive 
character of the judicial offices was distasteful 
to all classes of the democracy. Buc more 
particularly was the Senatorial life-tenure, 
which held for one-fourth of the Upper 
Chamber, and the tenure of nine years for the 
other three-fourths, 2 subject of dissatisfaction 
to perbaps a majority of the French people. 
It was claimed, besides, in a general way, that. 
the Constitution of 1871-72 had been formed 
under the influence of the Monarchical and. 
Semi-Monarchical parties, and that it did not 
truly represent the wishes and sentiments of 
the French Republicans. On the other hand, 
the attempt at revision of the instrument was 
2 measure of hazard to any party which might 
undertake it. However desirous the Repub- 
lican Government might be to promote the 
amendment of the fundamental law of the 
land, it could but be recognized as a perilous 
undertaking. The Constitution had now 
reached the fourteenth year from its origin. 
It was well known, and had been observed by 
political critics, that no French Government, 
since the outbreak of the Revolution of 1789, 
had survived its twentieth year. Could the 
Third Republic prove an exception to the 
rule? Would not the project to amend the 
Constitution tend strongly to undermine the 
Republic which rested on it? These ques- 
tions made the Moderate Republicans exveed- 
ingly timid in proposing or accepting the 
various projects of revision which were agi- 
tated from the Left. 

Meanwhile the attention of the country was 
called from merely civil questions to the dia- 
tresses and calamities of the French arms in 
the East. The Tonquin war had broken out 
again. The treaty of Tientsin had proved to 
be no gettlement at all. The Chinese claime 
to the sovereignty of Tonquin had been re- 
vived, and the fortified town of Langson, 
which had been put under a French garrison 
by the » was recovered by the enemy. 
‘The conduct of Admiral Courbet on the coart 
had been such as justly to waken the animosity 
of the Chinese Government. At length the 
news flashed suddenly to Paris that the French 
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army under General Négrier in Tonquin was 
in full retreat, the General himself wounded, 
and his successor, Britre, telegraphing that he 
-hoped to be able to save the so-called Delta 
from recapture by the enemy. 

This intelligence was of the precise kind to 
create consternation in Paris and throughout 
France. By the following morning, when the 
Chamber convened, public opinion had fast- 
ened on the Ministry as the culpable party. 
All the elements of opposition suddenly blew 
into storm, and the Cabinet went to pieces in 
an hour. M. Julea Ferry, the Prime Minister, 
did not atttempt to face the tempest. He 
saw that the madness of the day was preva- 
lent over all argument and protest, and he at 
once reaigned his office. The next despatches, 
however, were reassuring, and the whole sub- 
sequent development of the situation tended 
to show that the Administration had not been 
wanting in good senze or energy in the manage- 
ment of the Tonquin complication. Neverthe 
Jess, the mischief was done, so far as the 
Ministry was concerned, and a new Cabinet 
‘was at once formed under the leadership of 
M, Brisson, a statesman of but small reputa- 
tion. In the Cabinet, however, were other 
leaders of greater ability, and more wilely 
known. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
assigned to M. de Freycinet. M. Allain- 
Targé received the Secretaryship of Finance, 
‘an office which he had already held in the 
short-lived Ministry of Gambetta. It could 
but be noted, however, that the first utter- 
ances of the new Cabinet pointed to no easen- 
tial divergence from the policy of its predeces- 
sor, and it was svon discerned that some force 
other than the news of the disasters in Ton- 
quin had been the efficient cause of the die 
placement of Julea Ferry from the head of the 
Government. 

‘What, therefore, was the ocoult political 
antagonism which had led to the overthrow of 
the Ferry Ministry? The same question might 
well have been asked when Gambetta, after a 
Premiership of searcely three months, had 
been displaced under pressure of the Cham- 
ber. How could the leading stateamen of 
France thue fall before the irrational opposi- 
tion of a legislative body which accepted the 
same political principles with themselves? 
The answer to these questions revealed a pro- 


found vice which had already gained lodgment 
and development in the new republican sys- 
tem of government. The evil in question 
was precisely the same as that which, in the 
United States of America, has so nearly dis- 
gusted the conscience and intellect of the 
uation with the whole method represented by 
the President and Congress. It is, in a word, 
the evil of Jocal patronage, fostered and up- 
held by the members of Congress against the 
public interest, to secure their own interest in 
the localities from which they are chosen. It 
is that deep-seated political vice againat which 
Civil-service Reform has thus far beaten in 
vain. 

Already, under the Administration of 
Thiers, the same thing appeared in the con- 
duct of the Chamber of Deputies. The mem- 
bers of that body were, as we have said, 
chosen singly from the particular Arrondisse- 
ments which they represented. They came into 
the Chamber of Deputies to take care of a local 
rather than a general interest. Even the care 
of local concerns soon became secondary to 
the consideration of those means through 
which, by reélection, they might hold their 
own places in the National Assembly. The 
great fact of patronage was ut once discovered, 
The Deputies became the dispensers of the local 
offices in the districts which they rempectively 
represented. Such offices began to go at once 
to the unworthy and unscrupulous local politi- 
cians who were the supporters, present and pro- 
spective, of the Deputies themeelves. The 
machine was found. The old hedgehog of 
party looked out with his leaden eyes from 
under the covert, and grinned at the friends of 
honest and capable administration. The true 
National Republicans discovered his hiding- 
place and attacked him in his native lair. . 
But the reault was the same which the 
American Civil-service Reformers had already 
reached—defeat. 

Gambetta had striven with all his might to 
secure the substitution of a new and enlight- 
ened system of patronage for the old local 
corruption into which the Republic had s0 
easily fallen. It was in pursuance of this 
project that he sought to change the election 
Jaws in such manuer as to make the Deputies 
no longer dependent on the Arrondimement, 
but on the whole Department. It was opposi- 
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tion to this measure on the part of the Depu- 
tiea, anxious to retain their corrupt preroga- 
tives, that led to the overthrow of the Gam- 
betta Cabinet, and it was the very same an- 
tagonism which now seized upon the pretense 
of the disasters in Tonquin as a pretense for 
displacing Jules Ferry and hie Cabinet. 
Perhaps the greatest problem with which 
the civil governments of the present era are 
confronted is that which relates to the distri- 
bution and assignment of the appointive offices 
by the Executive and Legislative departments. 
There is not to-day a civilized nation in the 
world in which the citizens best fitted to dis- 
charge the duties of auch offices are not thrust 
into the background, and held down from an 
enlightened public service by the corrupt horde 
of office-seekers cnd office-getters, whose only 
qualifications are their effectiveness and skill 
in the management of the party engine, and 
their blind and selfich support of those from 
whose hands the appointive offices are to fall. 
The alternative ia today present with all lib- 
eral governments: It is either Civil-service 
Reform or an early wreckage of popular insti- 
tations. The two conspicuous examples of 
nations standing in the very horns of the di- 
lemma are France and the United States. 
The state of opinion among the Socialists 
and Democrats of the French Republic may 
be gathered from a manifesto of the Parisian 
Radical, issued in July of 1885. The paper 
in question constituted the party platform, 
which was imposed on the candidates for the 
department of the Seine. The first principle 
announced in the proclamation was that every 
child at every stage of its education was to be 
supported and cared for at the expense of the 
Btate—to be boarded, lodged, clothed, and 
. instructed by lay teachers at the public charge. 
The object openly proclaimed was to enable 
every wedded pair, however poor, to have and 
to rear as many children as their own wishes 
and the laws of nature might suggest. The 
second article declared for the abolition of all 
indirect taxation, with the subsitution of a di- 
rect tax on both capital and income; but the 
tax was to be progressive; that is, very light 
where the capital and income were small, and 
growing heavier with each increment, until 
exorbitant accumulations of private property 
should be well-nigh taxed away. The third 
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Principle announced was that of a heavy duty, 
or tax, on transmitted property ; aa, for inatance, 
that handed down by parents to their chil- 
dren. Then came other articles for taking. 
possesaion by the Government of all railroads, 
canals, and mines, with a view to operating 
the same solely for the public benefit. A 
maximum was to be fixed for the daily hours 
of labor, and no children under fourteen years 
of age were to be permitted to work in the 
factories or workshops of France. A system 
of public credit was demanded for the poor, 
#0 that people having no means might be able 
to secure by loan from the State the necessary 
capital for beginning and prosecuting their 
callings. Finally, all persons unable to labor 
for themselves were to be supported at the 
public expense, and illegitimate and legitimate 
children were to be given a statua of perfect 
equality before the law. 

The general electoral campaign of 1885 
was now well under way. The parties in the 
contest were designated by the names of Re- 
publican, Conservative, and Radical. The 
election was held in October, the Republicans 
being under the leadership of Jules Ferry, and 
the Radicals accepting that of M. Clémenceau. 
The party of the Government entered the 
contest with the usual advantages and disad- 
vantages which the party in power always 
carries into an election. It had been believed 
in other countries, and a like delusion appears 
to have prevailed in France herself, that the 
definitive Republic was now so well established 
aa to command for its supporters an over- 
whelming majority. But the event proved 
otherwise. 

The result of the election was, indeed, a 
surprise to all who were interested in the issue. 
A summary of the popular vote showed that 
the Republicans of all shades had polied a 
vote of 3,180,000. The Conservative vote, 
including under that head Legitimists and 
Imperialista, reached 3,140,000; while the 
Radicals secured a poll of 900,000 votes. It 
waa seen at a glance that while the Republi- 
ascendency was to continue, the situation 
was still precarious; for the whimsical and 
expedient combination of the opposing ele- 
ments would be sufficient at any time to ac- 
complish not only the overthrow of the 
existing Administration, but, perhaps, of the 
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republican system itself. The saving feature ; and, on his reélection, notified the Prime Min- 


in the political physiognomy was, a8 
been before, the insurmountable difficulty of 
organic union between the Legitimist and 
Imperialist parties. Though they might both 
be properly classed together as monarchical, 
they could not be expected to unite against 


i 
i 
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the Republic on the fundamental question of j 


restoring either the Empire or the Kingdom. 
As for the Radical party, it could no more be 
despised as contemptible. With nearly s 
million suffrages at its command, and holding 
in some sense a balance of power, it 
must necessarily be, under the ensuing 
Administrations, a constant menace to 
the Moderate Republican ascendency. 
The general result of the elections 
was thus to continue the Republic and 
the Moderate Administration. With the 
opening of the National Assembly, in 
the following December, M. Jules Grévy 
was triumphantly reélected President, to 
succeed himself. It is at this point that 
the Freach Constitution departs most 
widely from that of the United States. 
In that country, the President of the Re- 
public is choeen by a joint ballot of the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, acting 
as a National Assembly. At the Presi- 
dential election of 1885 great excitement 
prevailed at Versailles and Paris, and, 
indeed, throughout France. The scene 
in the Assembly rose to the pitch of vio- 
lence. M. Grévy received a total ma- 
jority, on the joint ballot, of a hundred 
and thirty-five. But the Right, with the 
exception of five members, refused to 
vote, under the theory that to cast a 
ballot for any citizen: for the Presi- 
dency of the Republic was a virtual disa- 
yowal of the monarchical principle. The 
reélection of the President was well received, 
not only in France, but among all the West- 
ern nations. Messages of congratulation were 
sent in to him on the occasion from the larger 
number of the European Governments, in- 
eluding England; and from the latter country, 
the Prince of Wales added a special despatch. 
President Grévy had not sympathized with 
the sudden ebullition by which, a few months 
previously, the Ferry Ministry had been over- 
thrown. Nevertheless, he accepted the result, 


it bad | ister, M. Brisson, of bis wish to have him re- 


main at the head of the Government. The 
latter, however, was unwilling to accept the 
responsibility, in the face of the new Chamber, 
and he accordingly resigned. M. de Frey- 
cinet was thereapon ouce more summoned to 
form a Cabinet, and to undertake the duties 
of Premier. 

The time bad now arrived for » final trial 
between France and the representatives of the 
old Royalty and Imperialism. ‘The election 
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of 1885 had greatly encouraged the Bonaparte 
and Orleans Princes, and the party which they 
represented. The conduct of the Monarchista 
in refusing to vote at the Presidential election 
was & positive menace to the Republic. The 
enormous popular vote which the party had 
been able to poll in the late contest had thor- 
oughly alarmed the Government, and had 
produced a strong sentiment of antagonism, 
extending to proscription. The feeling was 
not allayed by the conduct of the Princes 
themselves. Many of them openly proclaimed 
the illegitimacy of the Republic, declaring 
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that the Government was factitious, illegal, 
spurious. By the beginning of 1886 the ex- 
eitement rose to the pitch of action. A sweep- 


ing measure was instituted for the banishment 
from France of all the leading representatives 
of the old Royal and Imperial families. The 
movement grew in volume, and on the 24th 
of June a decree was issued by the Govern- 
ment for the expulsion of the Princes, both 


Legitimists and Bonapaertista, from France. 
‘The Imperialists accepted their exile with bet- 
ter grace than the others. Prince Victor Na- 
poleon retired to Brussels, and Prince Jerome 
to Geneva. The Comte de Paris and his 
family accepted the result only because they 
must. The Count was at this time by far the 
most popular and influential representative of 
the ancient system. Knowing his rank, capa- 
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bilities, and his public services to the country, 
he yielded with great reluctance to the decree, 
leaving behind him a proclamation full of ve- 
hement denunciations, and containing many 
bitter and truthful reflections on the proscrip- 
tive policy adopted by the Government, The 
Prince protested in the name of justice against 
the violence done to himself and his kinsmen 
He boldly announced his claim as the repre- 
sentative of the 
Monarchical party, 
and charged the 
National Govern- 
ment with perse- 
cution and coward- 
ice. ‘tThe Repub- 
lic,” anid the Prince, 
“is afraid. Ja 
striking me, it 
marks me out. I 
have confidence in 
France, and at the 
decisive hour I 
shall be ready.” 
The Count loft his 
home at the Cha- 
teau d’Ex, and took 
up his residence at 
Tunbridge Wells, 
England. He was 
accompanied by the 
Duc de Chartres. 
The Duc d’Aumale 
and the Prince de 
Joinville also 
obeyed the decree, 
and went into ban- 
ishment. The names 
of Prince Marat 
and his son were 
stricken from the 
roll of the French 
army, and the Duc 
de Nemours was deposed from the Presidency 
of a humane society. Right or wrong, the Re- 
public had at last accepted the issue, and, 
adopting the policy of proscription, sought to 
accomplish by terror and prosecutions what it 
had not been able otherwise to effect with 
certainty and emphasis,—the obliteration of 
the Monarchical party in the Republic. 

The excitement in France over the expul- 
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ion of the Princes was presently heightened 
by a personal event which was destined to be 
the first in an extraordinary career. General 
Boulanger, Minister of War, in the debate 
in the French Chamber over the case of the 
Due d’Aumale, found occasion to denounce in 
severe terms the Baron de Lareinty,= Legiti- 
matist Senator. The Senator replied, applying 
the epithet “cowardly” (Fr. léohe) tn the con- 
duct of the War 
Minister in de- 
nouncing one who 
wasabeent. A duel 
: was the result, 
Boulanger _receiv- 
ing the fire of his 
antagonist, but not 
_ firing himself. In 
the meantime, while 
these amenities were 
exchanged iu the 
Aseembly and on 
the field, the Duc 
d@’Aumale pro- 
oveded, by an act 
of unexpected gen- 
erosity, to heap fire 
on the head of the 
Republic by making 
‘a gift to the French 
Institute, in trust 
for the Nation, the 
magnificent old pal- 
ace and domain of 
Chantilly. The ea 
tate and palace were 
the seat of his an- 
ceators, the Condés. 
The event showed 
that he had al- 
ready transferred 
the splendid prop- 
erty by will, intend- 
ing to occupy it during his lifetime, and 
then give possesion to the Institute. But his 
banishment, making it impossible for him to 
enjoy longer a residence in the ancestral palace 
which he had himself so recently restored, 
furnished the occasion for the completion of 
the gift. The estate had an estimated value 
of sixty million francs, and the present of so 
splendid a property to the French Nation 





might well awaken a sharp compunction in 
the Republican breast for the harsh measure 
by which the donor was driven into exile from 
his native land. 

An incident near the close of 1886 served 
to show the still sensitive temper of the 
French people with respect to Germany. In 
certain of the German cities the ingenuity of 
the race had been largely devoted to the 
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manufacture of toys, and these were sold in 
foreign countries. France herself, even Paris, 
was a buyer of such goods. Among the rest, 
German handicraft had produced a toy echool- 
house for the French market. Inside of the 
school-house one section was occupied with a 
miniature map of France. It remained for 
Le Trappeau newspaper, organ of the Patriotic 
League, to discover the horrible circumstance 
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that a part of the French possessions acquired 
feom Italy during the second Empire was 
erroneously reissigned in the toy-map to Italy. 
Evidently, said Le Trappeau, this outrageous 
mutilation of French territory has been pur- 
posely accomplished by the insidious map- 
maker to mistead the children of Paris in 
acquiring a knowledge of the true boundaries 
of their country. Hateful intrigue! Other 
newspapers took up the cry, and a leading 
journal of Berlin responded with a ponderous 
editorial on ‘‘ the endangered peace between 
France and Germany”! i 

One of the peculiarities of the French Gov- 
ernment, from the founding of the Third Re- 
public down to the present time, has been the 
instability of ite Cabineta, It would appear. 
thet the Ministry hold by a precarious tenure." 
Party discipline is much leas prevalent in 
France than in Great Britain or the United 
Statea. For this reason any fortuitous event, 
chancing to produce in the country a tem- 
porary excitement on some political or semi- 
political subject, is likely to atorm into the Ax 
sembly, break the party lines, and drive the 
Ministers from power. Their own following 
breaka line in the presence of the excitement, 
and an unexpected minority vote for the 
Government leads to a resignation .and reid- 
juetment. Possibly with the morrow the cir- 
cumstances have changed, and the Chamber 
may even regret its hasty and passionate 
action; but it is then too late to mend the 
brokeu vessel. 

In December of 1886 « notable inatance of 
these political whorls in the Assembly took 
place. The office of Sub-prefect under the 
Republic had, for some reason of use or abuse, 
become suddenly unpopular. The Opposition 
meized upon the circumstance, and moved a 
total abolition of the office in question. M. 
Barrien, Minister of the Interior, to whose 
administration the pending notion related, 
opposed the proposal to abolish, but offered 
instead 2 ‘motion for a modification of the 
offices of Sub-prefects. M. de Freycinet aup- 
ported the Minister of the Interior; but to 
the surprise of the country the Ministerial 
motion was defeated, and that for total aboli- 
tion carried by a large majority.. The Ex- 
treme Left, being of course unable itself to 
conduct the Government, proposed on the 
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Morrow a vote of confidence intended as & 
panacea, but Freycinet and his fellow-Minie- 
ters persisted in resigning. M. Floquet, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, thereupon undertook to 
form a Ministry, but failed. President Grévy 
then imposed the task on M. Réné Goblet, 
who, on the 11th of December, succeeded in 
forming a new Cabinet, with himself for Presi- 
dent of the Council. The Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs was assigned to M. Flourens; M. 
Dauphin became Minister of Finance; M. 
Berthelot, Minister of Public Instruction ; M. 
Sarrien, Minister of Justice; General Boulan- 
ger, Minister of War; Admiral Aube, Min- 
jeter of the Marine; M. Granet, Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs; M. Lockroy, Minister 
of Commerce; M. Millaud, Minister of Public 
Works; M. Deville, Minister of Agriculture, 
It was noticeable that the new Cabinet was 
throughout more friendly to the Left than any 
which had preceded it. M. Goblet himself 
had been a political pupil and friend of Gam- 
betta, and was, at the time of his accession to 
office, on terme of intimacy with Clémencean. 
The radicalism of General Boulanger was sui- 
ficiently well known, and was destined in a 
short time to become a source of extreme die- 
tress to the Government. 

At the beginning of 1887 an issue had al- 
ready been raised between that kind of polit- 
ical sentiment which was represented by Bou- 
langer and the adverse opinion which called 
for retrenchment, reform, and peace. The 
former policy signified high taxation and lav- 
ish expenditure, especially in redrganizing and 
mobilizing the army. It also expressed the 
principle of rectifying the boundary of France, 
and therefore of hostility to Germany. It 
appealed to all the old war passions, and was 
not far from publicly inscribing Revenge on its 
banner as the motto of the Republic. For 
these reagons the Opportunists in the French 
Assembly — those who desired that France 
should pursue the even tenor of her ways, ac- 
cept economy az her law, and peace with her 
neighbors as a principle of action—looked 
first with alarm, and then with anger, upon the 
course which the War Minister was deter- 
mined to pursue. The representatives of the 
opposition to Boulanger found a leader in 
M. Rouvier, and in the early summer of 1887 
the Goblet Cabinet waz disrupted, and a new 
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Ministry formed under the Premiership of 
Rouvier. All of the old Ministers gave place 
to new members, representing the policy of 
economy, reform, and peace. Boulanger waa 
superseded in office by General Ferron; but 
the overthrown Minister was at once taken up 
and converted into a popular idol by the 
French war party, and from thenceforth until 
the day of his banishment he became what 
Americans would cal] an “issue” in French 
politics, 

The qualities of Boulanger immediately ap- 
peared, He appealed to the people. He de- 
elared that he had been displaced from the 
War Office through the influence of Ger- 
many—that the whole movement against him 
‘was inspired by the deadly enemies of France. 
This view of the case was at once taken up by 
the populace of Paris, and a large party 
throughout France. A clamor was raised for 
the restoration of Boulanger to the War Office, 
and it appeared for a while that the Govern- 
ment would be borne down under the pressure. 
At a byelection in the department of the 
Seine, notwithstanding the fact that General 
Boulanger’s candidacy was wholly illegal, the 
Radicals gave him » vote of more than thirty- 
three thousand. Meanwhile, a feeling of active 
animosity was awakened between France and 
Germany, which portended the early outbreak 
of wer. General Boulanger was ordered to re- 
torn to his command at Clermont-Ferrand; 
but the occasion of his retirement was seized 
upon by hie sdmirera, and converted into a 
demonstration which alarmed the Government. 
Symptoms appeared of elevating Boulanger to 
a dictatorship on the ruins of the Republic. 
Strenvous measures were adopted, under the 
direction of the Rouvier Ministry, to prevent 
the farther participation of Boulanger in polit- 
ical mattera. He was accused of illegal con- 
duct, and a crisis drew near, at which it must 
be determined whether the constituted author- 
ities or the refractory General would be su- 
preme in France. In August, M. Jules Ferry 
made a apeech in which Boulanger was so se- 
verely criticised that the latter sent to Ferry 
a challenge to fight a duel. Nevertheless, the 
Government held on until the summer recess 
of the Amembly, keeping Boulanger and his 
followers at bay. 

Such was the condition of affairs when a 
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new circumstance, unexpected and scandalous, 
arose in the face of the Government. In Oc- 
tober of the year which we are considering, it 
was divulged that General Caffarel, of the 
French War Office, had been engaged in the 
ignominious business of selling decorations and 
promotions to officers of the army. The in- 
signia of the Legion of Honor had been sold 
for a sum to mercenary wretches mean enough 
to boy! The scandal was prodigious. Bou- 
langer immediately seized upon the circum- 
stance, and declared that the traffic in decora- 
tions was a part of the policy of the War 
Office as against himeelf. For this offense the 
Minister of War ordered the arrest of Bou- 
langer for thirty days; but the act, however 
necessary, seemed to martyrdom to the 
other merits of the General, and his followers 
were more vociferous than ever. Hard after 
the disgrace brought on the Government by 
General Caffarel came another of like char- 
acter. M. Wilson, son-in-law of President 
Grévy, and residing in the Presidential Palace, 
was detected in a disgraceful domestic intrigue, 
and in the still more scandalous business of 
using the President's official frank in his own 
business. Wilson was himself a representative 
for Toura, and the Electoral Committee of that 
department took the matter in hand. An in- 
vestigation resulted in the deposition of Caf- 
farel from the army, and the necessary resti- 
tution by Wilson of forty thousand francs to 
cover the postage on matter which he bad sent 
out illegally under Grovy’s stamp while residing 
with the President at the Palace of the 
Elyate! 

All of this was sweet food for the Boulan- 
gists, who broke out into martial music composed 
in honor of their hero. The matter bore with 
ever-increasing weight upon the Government. 
President Grévy was afflicted in the last degree 
by the scandals which had fallen out from his 
own door. Though he was not personally 
affected by them, the conduct of his son-in-law, 
whom he refused to dismiss from the Elysée, 
seemed to involve him hopelessly. A clamor 
was raised for his resignation from office. This 
he at first refused to heed; but the Opposition 
fanned the coals of antagonism to a white heat, 
and it became evident that not only the Min- 
istry of Rouvier, but the Executive office 
itself, was trembling in the-wind. President 
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erévy sought for a while to temporize with 
the elements; but the storm increased, and 
presently a vote was adopted almost unani- 
mously by the Chamber, declaring that that 
body was ‘in waiting for a communication 
from the President!” On the 2d of Decem- 
ber the latter gave over the contest, and sent 
im his letter of resignation. He was thus vir- 
tually driven from the Presidency of France 
by scandalous conduct on the part of two sub- 
ordinates for whom he was only indirectly re- 
sponsible, and in whose malfeasance in office 
he had no part or lot. He wes virtually 
deposed from the Presidency without impeach- 
ment, and without a proposition to impeach— 
this by a process as utterly illegal on the part 
of the French Asmembly as it is poasible to 
conceive. 

The election of a new Executive was im- 
perative. There were symptoms of old-time 
Parisian riot. The bands in many places 
were playing Boulanger’s March, and to the 
casual observer it would have seemed that a 
revolution was at the door. Strangely enough, 
however, the Bourse was not disturbed. Those 
who might be expected to be most sensitive to 
the dangers of the situation suffered no alarm. 
Nor did the army appear to be greatly agitated. 
The Ageembly went immediately into an elec- 
tion for a new Executive, and the same 
resulted, on the second ballot, in the choice of 
M. Sadi-Carnot, a Moderate Republican, who 
at once took the oath of office and entered 
upon his duties. 

The events of the following year were not 
noted for great excitement or striking evolu- 
tions. The popularity of General Boulanger 
began to wane. The Government moved 
steadily agninst him, and he was presently 
placed on the retired list of the army. He at 
once declared himeelf as a candidate for the 
Assembly, and announced his principles as ‘a 
protest against the impotence into which the 
Government and Parliament have fallen, and 
the necessity of upholding the national dig- 
nity and the integrity of French territory.” 
He succeeded in gaining a seat in the Assem- 
bly, but his declamations in that body told 
against his own cause. It was noted that he 
had the fatal gift of speech, and that the 
“*Men of Destiny” bad always been silent. 
Therefore Boulanger was not a Man of Destiny! 
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It remained, however, for an absurd duel 
to prick the bubble of his fame and bring the 
swift collapse. For some words in debate ut- 
tered by the old barrister, M. Floquet, a chal- 
lenge was sent and accepted, and the two men 
met with swords. To the astonishment of all 
France, the military hero, that had been and 
was to be, suffered himself tw be stabbed with 
his advereary’s sword, and gave no thrust in 
return. The result brought ridicule, against 
which no Dictator is able to stand. Rochefort 
summed it all up in L’Intransigeant by saying: 
“*How wonderful! The youngest General in 
the army has let himself be piuked by a bar- 
rister nearly sixty years old!” It was more 
than the French could bear, and Boulanger 
lost his place as a revolutionary leader. He 
was presently afterwards expelled from the 
Assembly, and sent into exile in England. 

The Republic had some cause to be grati- 
fied at the outcome. The nightmare might 
have settled more seriously if it had continued 
longer. The excitable character of the French 
people, and the immedicable wound which 
France had suffered on the sword of Germany, 
might well have furnished the furnace and 
fuel of a new combustion. But the assuaging 
waters of mere absurdity sufficed to put out 
the flame. Though General Boulanger con- 
tinued to fulminate at intervals from the hori- 
zon, his figure gradually asaumed the outline 
of an amusing puppet, rather than a threaten- 
ing specter. The Presidency of Carnot was 
accepted as though there had been no ille- 
gality in its antecedents. The approach of the 
Centennial Anniversary of the Great Revo- 
lution called the attention of the French peo- 
ple away from Boulangiam, and, indeed, from 
all forms of political animosity, to the con- 
templation of the really great history of France 
during the century past. It was evident that 
the year 1889 would satisfy with many forms 
of excitement the enthusiastic dispositions of 
the race, and would compensate with fete and 
spectacle for the absence of the clamor of wer 
and political battle. 

_ The coming of the Centennial Year had, 
indeed, been ardently expected. The nation 
quivered with the anticipated delights of the 
great anniversary which should commemorate 
its deliverance from Feudalism and the past. 
Everywhere during the years 1887 and 1888 
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wat heard the prophecy and the note of prep- | evident to the Oppuvition that the party iu 
aration. The Republic began to put on her power will put into its crest the glory of suc- 
beautiful garments. From Belfort to Brest, - cess which a great international display is 
from the harbor of Marseilles to Calais, the | likely to bring. And it ix in the nature of 


country was alive with that peculiar ex- 
citement to which the French, more than 
any other people, are susceptible. Though 
France had not been the first to invent 
International Exhibitiona of arts and in- 
dustries, she had already been the most 
successful of al] nations in bringing such 
displays to the acme of splendor and 
éclat, There is, in the nature of the 
French people, in the sociable disposition 
and vivacity which are the chief national 
cbaracteristica, a peculiar fitness and faculty 
for the creation of magnificent expositions 
and spectacles of civic glory. By the be- 
ginning of the year, preparations were 
already well advanced for an Inter 
national Centennial Exhibition in com- 
memoration of the Revolution of 1789. . 
It may be doubted whether the ( 
republican form of government &: 
in so well fitted for the production _..‘ 
and management of. exhibitions 







the Opposition to desire the disgrace of 
the nation rather thau the success of the 
party in power. It may be admitted, 
hewever, that this motive ix, as we have 
already geeri, leas potential umong the 
French than with the English-speaking 
nations. Jt is possible that the French 
Exposition of 1889 hn lacked something 
of the peculiar magnificence af that Im- 
perial show which was given under the 
patronage of the Second Empire in 1867, 
But, on the whole, the recent Centennial 
display at Paris may be regarded os the 
finest of its kind ever yet exhibited among 
the nations. 

Descriptions of International Ex- 
hibitions have no greatly multiplied, 
and have been so many times re- 
peated, that no detailed necount will 

be demanded in this place of 
the Great Exposition of 1889. 
Like its predecessors, it has 
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of this kind as are Imperial and kingly adminis- | come and gove. The French capital has wit- 
trations. The latter have the merit of con- | nessed, in her streets and famous places, the 
centration, and are less likely to be disturbed | congregation of many of the best representa- 
by partiean clamors than are more popular | tives of the great peoples of the world, and 
forms of government. It has always been | the spreading out in her splendid pavilions of 
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the finest industrial and artistic producta of 
mankind. The Eiffel Tower has carried to ita 
summit, three hundred metres from the earth, 
the representatives of all nations; and from 
that sublimest height ever yet reached by the 
constructive skill of man, they have looked 
down upon that beautiful and audacious Paris, 
the pride and marvel of modern civilization. 
With them, in the day of the conclusion of 
thie narrative, we may glance with satisfaction 
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and high hope through the summer air around 
the farreaching boundaries of this most 
beautiful land of lilies on the breast of West- 
ern Europe. May all her coming days be = 
radiant as this! May her hamlets and vine- 
yards, from north to south, from the Jura to 
Finieterre, be overspanned through all the 
fature with a sky as tranquil and a border as 
peaceful aa the evening heaven and fathom- 
lees landscape of Millet’s Angelus! 
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GERMANY. 


CHAPTER CXLI.—NADIR OF THE FATHERLAND. 


|T were hard to say whether 
Germany gained or lost 
by Waterloo. Certainly 
@ great soldiery had been 
developed and great gen- 
eralship evolved by the 
conflict. Certainly the 
Western frontier had again been established 
at the Rhine, Certainly the spirit of the Ger- 
man race was aroused from apathy by the 
shock of victorious battle, and the germs of 
nationality may have been scattered for future 
growth. But, for the rest, Germany inherited 
confusion from ber triumph, and her second 
estate was for a long time scarcely better than 
the first. 

For the spirit of French emancipation had 
gone abroad in Germany, only to be diaap- 
pointed and to fall to the earth. During the 
Napoleonic wars a large part of the German 
people, particularly those included in the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, had caught the infec- 
tion of the French Revolution. It might well 
be said that the Treaty of Tilsit, of July, 
1807, by which one-half of the Prussian terri- 
tory was taken away, was the completion of 
humiliation, After that, the King and his 
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Queen went away from the ruined kingdom 
on a visit to Alexander of Russia, and did not 
return to Berlin until 1809. And yet it is 
true that in these two melancholy years a 
greater work was accomplished for the regen- 
eration of Germany—more effected towards 
the liberation and nationalization of the Ger- 
man race-——than during the whole reign of 
Frederick William IIL, from the battle of 
Waterloo until his death. Then it was that, 
under the leadership of the Ministers Stein and 
Hardenberg, great reforms were undertaken, 
which were actually atopped short and brought 
to naught by the return of the King. Then 
it was that the Monareby virtually aaid to the 
people: “Aid us in conquering the Con- 
queror, and we will set you free.” During the 
next six years the Germans fought valiantly 
under the banners of Bliicher, and carried 
those banners triumphantly to the plateau of 
Mont Saint Jean. 

No sooner, however, was the victory 
achieved, no sooner had Prussia and the other 
German States recovered their autonomy, than 
the King, after the manner of monarchs, for- 
got hia promises. Germany henceforth went 
begging for reform, and nationality. was 
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indefinitely postponed. Not many spectacles 
have been presented in human history more 
humiliating than the ontcreeping and rein- 
statement of the brood of small kings when 
it was known that the Corsican was no longer 
abroad. The Congress at Vienna came, and 
gave its sanction. Then it was that each royal 
tinker eet to work to repair his petty, an- 
tiquated throne to seat himself thereon, and 
to begin hia reign in accordance with the 
beneficent principles promulgated by the Holy 
Alliance! The spirit of Madame Kriidener 
seemed to hover, well pleased, over Western 
Europe. 

Nowhere were the bitter fruits of the great 
reiiction in favor of the Middle Ages more 
perniciously displayed than in the new Ger- 
man Confederation. In some places the maxims 
of Feudalism were actually refidopted. The 
poor peasants of Mecklenburg were reduced 
to serfdom. In Hesse-Caseel a military order 
was issued by the Elector that the soldiers 
should wear powdered queues, 2 la the age of 
Louis KV. The shadow of the spectral Past 
once more fell across the landscape, and the 
ridiculous German princes flung themselves 
upon their faces, as if to cry out: ‘ These be 
thy gods, O Israel!” 

The Congress of Vienna did much to re- 
store the map of Central Europe to its ancient 
outline. Wombardy and Venice fell to Aus 
tria; so also Illyria, Dalmatia, the Tyrol, 
Salzburg, and Galicia. Warsaw was trans- 
ferred from Prussia to Russia. Posen, how- 
ever, remained to Prussia. Westphalia and 
the Provinces on the Lower Rhine were also 
included in the Prussian dominion, and the 
enlargement was continued by the annexation 
of a part of Saxony, Swedish Pomerania, and 
the old archbishoprics of Mayence, Tréves, 
and Cologne. East Friesland went to Han- 
over, and the latter was advanced from e duke- 
dom toa kingdom. Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, 
and Weimar became grand duchies. Frank- 
fort, Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck regained 
their freedom as independent municipalities. 
As to society, the ancient order was restored, 
with the exception of the free nobles and the 
Priests, who were not again established in their 
former privileges. 

In the meantime, however, 8 spirit of Union 
had appeared among the people. The dream 
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of Nationality had gone forth among the Ger 
man race. The idea of the revival of the Old 
Empire again took posession of the Teutonic 
mind ; but it was soon seen that such a project 
waa impossible. The position which Prussia her- 
self had now taken made the scheme of restora- 
tion impracticable. The ancient condition had 
pamed away. Of the fully three hundred 
petty States which had been component parta 
of the Empire at its dissolution, only thirty- 
nine now remained, and these were destined 
to be still further reduced by the extinction 
of many. The demand of the German race 
for unity was, therefore, doomed to denial and 
disappointment. The German Diet, composed 
of representatives from a multitude of small 
principalities, each jealous of the other, each 
anxious to retain its own sovereignty, could 
not be expected to promote the union of all 
under a common form. The difficulty con- 
fronted the Ministers at Vienna, and it was 
geen by them that something must be done to 
meet the will of the German States and na- 
tions, A scheme of Confederation waa accord- 
ingly prepared, under the direction of Prince 
Metternich, and was 80 contrived as to give 
the leadership to Austria, throwing around the 
other German States the loose band of an 
agreement to act in concert against any foreign 
foe. The general effect was to produce in 
Germany what is called a Staatenbund, or loose 
Confederacy, and under this imperfect form 
of general government the German nations 
were to continue for nearly half a century. 
At the beginning, the new Confederation 
promised, through the Diet, many of the 
reforms and improvements with which the 
German people had now become acquainted, 
and for which they clamored. It was agreed 
that » system of tariff legislation for all the 
Btates in common should be prepared; that a 
common currency should be used ; that. postal 
system should be provided, and that many 
other conditions of progress and improvement 
should be introduced into the administration. 
But none of these pledges were fulfilled. 
Some of the States, among which Prussia was 
the most notable example, made laudable 
efforts to bring in the reforms which had been 
eaught from the infection of the French 
Revolution. Thus, for instance, the Zoll- 
verein or Tariff Union, promoted by Prussia, 
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was at length accepted as a basis of a com- ' 
mercial system among many of the German ; 
States; but for the rest, little was accomplished | 
in the way of constitutional reforms or en- / 
couragement to national unity. H 

On the other side, a lamentable amount of | 
work was done in the revival of old abuses! 
and the re{mposition of ancient fetters on the | 
people. In one thing the German princea were | 
agreed, and that waa the maintenance of their 
prerogatives against all proclamation and de- 
fense of popular rights. The effect was dis 
couraging in the last degree. The German 
Diet was composed in such manner as to make 
reform impoesible. Even where the form of a 
representative government was preserved, 0 
plain a condition as the right of suffrage was 
denied. The members of the legislative bodies 
of many of the States were actually appointed 
by the king or duke; and, even when a0 ap- 
pointed, their commissions made them the 
representatives of only a single class or party 
among the people. The Diet was forbidden 
to make any change in the constitution, or to 
carry any reformatory measure except by a 
unanimous vote. The system, as of old, 
seemed to have been devised for the special 
purpose of redelivering the German States, 
bound with withes and thongs, into the custody 
of the Middle Ages. The German people, who 
had hoped so mych, beginning now to con- 
sider thoughtfully the situation in which they 
had been placed as the result of all their 
sacrifices, readily perceived that they had been 
resold into the ancient political bondage by 
those benign rulers who were going to govern 
the world in accordance with the doctrines 
of Christianity, as interpreted by the Holy 
Alliance. It was clear that, in the language 
of Lord Byron, ‘reviving thralidom” had 
become ‘‘the patched-up idol of enlightened 
days.” 

Another fact was equally patent, and that 
was, that the deathless principlea enunciated 
by the leaders of the French Revolution had 
gone abroad to make the tour of Europe and 
the world. The audacious ideas which had 
found expression in the new birth of France, 
made their way into the German universities, 
and the students took fire under the inspira- 
tion of freedom. On the 18th of October, 
1817, a great convention or “bund” of the 
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German students was held at the old castle of 
Wartburg, where Luther had been concealed 
after his escape from the Diet. There were 


i sown the seeds which, iu the harvest-time to 


come, should bring forth the liberation and 
unity of Germany. 

The reictionists were greatly alarmed at 
these proceedings, and a Congress was held at 
Carlsbad, with a view to counteracting the 
revolutionary tendencies of the times. An 
act was paseed prohibiting the formation of 
societies among the students of the universi- 
ties. A severe censorship was established over 
the German prem, and committecs were ap- 
Pointed to attend the lectures of the professors 
in the universities, and to take notes of what 
they said! The most brilliant young men of 
Germany were put under the ban, and many, 
in order to save themselves from imprison- 
ment, left the Fatherland forever. So cruel 
a system of espionage and police was estab- 
lished that the people suffered more from the 
present tyranny than they had done a century 
before. 


In all these things the atudent of history 
will be able to discover some of the profound 
and beneficent principles upon which humau 
society is founded—some of the laws by which 
its movements are governed and directed. 
To the casual observer it would seem that the 
Napoleonic invasions of Germany, scattering 
destruction to right and left, carving with the 
sword the very heart and life of the race, 
and trampling the residue underfvot, even in 
the ancient capital of the German Empire, 
were the greatest of evile. But the advent of 
the Corsican was really the coming of a benefi- 
cent but cruel evangel. He drew after him 
a tremendous plowshare that turned up the 
fallow soil, long soaked with the cold rains of 
the Middle Ages. In came the sunlight and 
the air. True enough, all manner of wild 
weeds and brambles sprang in the firat yearn 
from the uptorn earth; but fecundity came 
with the violence, and bloseoma and fruit- 
bearing afterwards. The spirit of the German 
Face was agitated into a new life. It sought 
henceforth to expand, to spread ita wings, to 
ise above ancient prejudices and the evils of 
localism to a higher view and concept of human 
liberty and of the glory of the Fatherland. 

Ia so far as history divides itself into epochs, 
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‘we here enter a period of about thirty years 
of rection. It was one of the most deplorable 


-in the history of Germany. The people con- 
stantly perceived with increasing clearness 
that personal government was established over 
them, and that all of the interests of German 
civilization were thereby impeded or turned 
into unnatural channels. It could but be known 
alzo thet in the Franco-Prussian provinces, 
which had been taken away from German au- 
thority, a new idea of human government had 


been introduced, and that the people of those | 
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districts were correspondingly more enlightened 
and happy. In the German States there was 
® constant understruggle against the princes, 
who broke their pledges, and retained their 
authority by means of pitiful devices intended 
to defeat the public will Even in those cases 
where constitutions were granted, the cup of 
promise was broken at the lipa. Nassau, Wei- 
mar, Bavaria, Baden, and Wirtemberg went 
through the forms of instituting constitutional 
systems of government; but the rulers of those 
countries were careful that the substance of 
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power should remain with themselves, and that 
only the husks of freedom should be delivered 
to the people. In only one respect could it 
be said that Germany gained aught during 
the redctionary epoch which we are here con- 
sidering. Though the governments were absurd 
and despotic, the bloody traces of the Napo- 
leonic wars were at length obliterated. The 
German industries revived, and a mexaure of 
peace afforded opportunity to restore the 
wasted energies of the nation. ~ 

This is the period covered by the reign 
of that Frederick William IIT. for whom the 
Corsican had had so great contempt. Dur 
ing the larger part of his reign he kept 
close to the side of Czar Alexander, and 
after the death of that sovereign, Frederick 
renewed the alliance with Nicholas, It 
was an age of Russo-Pruseian intercourse 
and sympathy. The King of Prussia be- 
longed by mind and method to the past. 
He cet himself firmly against every reform- 
atory movement, and showed more strength 
in suppressing by force the liberal agita- 
tions which appeared from time to time 
than in any other part of his policy. The 
Government during his reign showed com- 
plete incapacity to apprehend the condition 
of affairs, or to appreciate the will and wants 
of the people. Until 1880 the retrogress- 
ive policy of Prince Metternich was fol- 
lowed almost as assiduously in Prussia as in 
Austria. Frederick William III. and his 
Government were drawn in the wake of the 
Austrian ship of State, laboring through 
the turbid waters. 

At the latter date, however, the growth 
of enlightened sentiment had proceeded so 
far in Prussia as to compel a breaking away 
from Austria. Then it was that the great 
Customs- Union, called the Zollverein, of which 
we have already spoken, was adopted, under the 
leadership of the Prussian Government, and 
was accepted by a great part of Germany. 
The movement in favor of the Tariff Union 
had begun in Wiirtemberg and Bavaria os 
early as 1828. In those countries the evils of 
localism and disunion had become #0 great as 
to compel the adoption of some measure pro- 
motive of a national interest. Each district 
had hitherto been obliged to maintain its own 
system of taxation, its own custom-houzes, its 
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own local Jaws. Against this confusion of 
methods and distraction of interests, the Zoll- 
verein was invented, in the belief that it would 
tend to the production of a political as well 
as commercial unification of the German 
peoples. All of the States, with the exception 
of Austria, entered into the compact, and a 
beneficial influence was at once shed abroad 
by the materia] unity which was thus attained. 


BATTLE AT THE BABRICAD] 
After the painting by Wappera. 


During the next ten years, the recuperation 
of the country was more rapid than in the 
third decade of the century; but the pramoni- 
tory symptoms of revolution were already 
seen, and it was only a question of time when 
the decree of history would prevail against 
the stupidity of administrations. 

Already, in 1830, a great excitement was 
produced in the German States by the news 
of the popular and succemful revolution in 
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France, whereby Charles X. was overthrown 
and sent into exile. In Brunswick an insur- 


rection broke out by sympathy with the 
French revolt, and Duke Charles of that 
province was driven from the Electoral throne. 
A similar drama was enacted in Saxony and 
Hesee-Caseel; and in Hanover the office of 
viceroy was given to the popular duke, Ernest 
August. In all four of these provinces new 
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constitutions were adopted in accordance with 
the principles and wishes of the German 
people. Symptoms of a similar movement 
were discernible in the more powerful king- 
doms of Prussia and Austria. It was evident 
that the Germans of all the States were 
virtually in secord in their politica} sentiments 
and aspirations; but the reigning repreaente- 
tives of Hohenzollern and Hapaburg were 
enabled, with the aid of the German Diet, to 
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‘suppress the movement for liberty in the two 
moet important kingdoms held by the German 
race. 

Nor was it long until Ernest August of 
Hanover forgot his liberal professions, went 
aver to the party of the monarchical rection, 
and became an agent in the abrogation of the 
very constitution which he had accepted as the 
basis of his government. Louis I. of Bavaria 


LEOPOLD 1., KING OF THE BELGIANE. 
Alter the painting of Winne. 


followed with an aggravation of the same 
offensive policy. All of his pledges were for- 
gotten or renounced. He became as absolute 
as any Hapsburg could desire, and Jesvitical 
enough to please the chief of the Propaganda. 
While these forces were in full tide, the great 
men of Germany went to the rear. Von 
Stein, Gneisenau, Wilhelm Von Humboldt, 
‘went into obscurity, to make room for abeurd 
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personages—a dull brood of parvenus and 
hypocrites—with no more abilities than were 
necessary to croak the shibboleths of despot- 
ism. By such means was the ancient order 
fostered and upheld in a large part of Ger- 
many. 

Of all the popular movements which were 
reflected into foreign States by tha French 
Revolution of 1830, the most noted political 
revolt was thet which broke out in Bel- 
gium. To this great and alutary insur- 
rection we have already had occasion to 
refer in the history of Great Britain. The 
Belgic Revolution was clearly of the 
French contagion. It had happened that 
in the Netherlands the public debt, en- 
tailed by the Napoleonic wars, had been 
laid very unequally on Holland and Bel- 
gium, at the time when the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands was constituted, That 
Kingdom had, indeed, become a Kingdom 
of Holland, with a provincial attach- 
ment—called Belgium. 

As & consequence of this injustice, the 
Belgian industries were severely taxed in 
the interest of the national debt, and the 
people at length grew restless under the 
imposition of the burden. In May of 
1830 an effort was made to put down the 
popular discontent by enacting » new law 
for the press, whereby the free expression 
of opinion was prohibited. For two or 
three months this additional act of abso- 
Tutiam was borne with tolerable patience; 
but on the 26th of August a violent in- 
surrection broke out in Brussels, and an 
address was sent to the King asking for 
the correction of abuses. While negotia- 
tions were pending on this demand be- 
tween the Crown Prince of Holland and 
the Deputies of Belgium, the revolution- 
ary sentiment gathered still greater head, 
and the ery of independence was raised 
in the streets of Brussels. The Confederation 
‘was at once invoked, and King Frederick 
William hurriedly convened the Statee-Gen- 
eral. At the same time he sent forward an 


j armed force to sid in the suppression of the 


revolt in the Belgian capital. 

But Brussels thought no more of submit- 
ting. The streets of the city were barricaded 
by the patriots, who, on the 28d of Septem: 
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ber, were attacked by an army of fourteen 
thousand men. But thére was no longer any 
shrinking from the issue. A provisional gov- 
ernment was established in Brussela. On the 
10th of November a National Congress was 
convened, and the independence of Belgium 
formally proclaimed. The revolutionary party, 
however, chose to adhere to the furms of 
monarchy. Here, again, the influence of the 
Revolution in France, by which the Citizen 
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Conference took up the question, declared an 
armistice, aud ended by acknowledging the in- 
dependence of Belgium. It appeared that the 
hovering spirit of Madame Kriidener was no 
longer to dominate the European States. 
After some brief delays, Belgium became an 
independent kingdom, and the crown was con- 
ferred on Prince Lvuopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
who, in July, 1831, was acknowledged as 
king, with the title of Leopold I. 
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If, at this epoch, we should compare the 
two principal German Powers, Austria and 





The House of Orange was forever excluded | Prussia, we should find in the latter, notwith- 


from the throne, just as the Elder Bourbons 
had been expelled from the throne of France. 
William, King of the Netherlands, made a 
strenuous effort to uphold his authority, and a 
conference of the Powers was held in London 
to determine the course which should be taken 
with respect to the Belgian Rebellion. The 


standing the reiictionary and illiberal char 
acter of the Government, more evidences of 
possible enlightenment and progress than in 
the former. Frederick William III. might 
well be regarded as a paragon compared 
with Francis IL, the Austrian Emperor. It 
might almost be ssid that Austria, under his 
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rule, was impervious to every principle of 
progress. She, perhaps, of all the States of 
Europe, was least affected by the French 
Revolution of 1830. The insurrections of that 
year did indeed reach the Austrian boundaries, 
and in Lombardy the revolt was suppressed 
only by an army of thirty thousand men. 
In the Polish Revolution of 1831, Francis sym- 
pathized with his friend the Czar. Though 
professing a strict neutrality, it could bat be 
noted that when a division of the Polizh army, 
routed in battle, was driven into the Austrian 
territory, the Emperor immediately ordered the 
disarmament and detention of the corps. At 
the same time a body of Russian troops, en- 
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tering Austria under almost identical circum- 
stances, waa permitied to go on unmolested 
with the campaign against Poland. This, in- 
deed, haz been regarded by historians aa the 
most important transaction of the last five years 
of the reign of Francis I. The decline of the 
House of Hapeburg gained s further impetus 
in the transfer of the Austrian crown, in 1835, 
to the head of Ferdinand I., the half-witted 
son of Emperor Francis. It was a fitting 
thing that the old principle of hereditary de- 
scent which bad been followed since the days 
of Rudolph and Wencealsiis of Bohemia, 
should be thus exemplified in its practical ap- 
plication. 


CHAPTER CXLIL—FREDERICK WILLIAM IV. 


HILE the Hapsburgerown 
thus sank to the marsh- 
lands of imbecility, the 
Hohenzollern diadem was 
raised at length into a 
more salubrious atmos 
3 B phere. In June of 1840, 
Frederick William IIT. died, and was succeeded 
by his aon with the title of Frepenicx Wai1am 
Iv. The Prussian people had already been 
indulging in odious comparisons between the 
temper and talents of the Crown Prince and 
those of the late King. The former had risen 
high in popular favor, and his accession was 
welcomed throughout Prussia as an auspicious 
event. Public opinion ratified and approved 
the indication of heredity by which Frederick 
IV. was raised to power. He came to the 
throne, moreover, at a time when a higher ex- 
pression of the national life was possible. 
Railroads had now heen introduced into 
Prussia. The Zollverein had come into free 
operation. The new methods of the Customs- 
Union were aided by the improved means of 
communication and the opened channels of 
commerce. All these obvious benefits had 
tended strongly to fan the desire for a new 
national life, and Frederick William inherited 
the advantages of the situation. The hopes 
of the German Liberals were kindled anew. 
The sovereign was recognized as 2 echolar and 














2 gentleman, whose culture was mingled with 
sympathy for the people. 

His reign, therefore, began under favorable 
auspices, One of his first acts seemed to 
justify the highest expectations, He pub- 
lished a general amnesty for political offenses, 
and refused to discriminate against the Ger- 
man Liberals. The political prisoners were 
pardoned ont of jail, and many of them re- 
stored to their offices. The learned professora 
who, during the preceding reign, had been de- 
posed from their chairs in the universities for 
teaching = modicum of political and social 
truth to their students, were alao freed from 
the ban and restored to their places. The 
celebrated brothers Grimm, who, with others, 
had been expelled from the University of 
Gottingen, were welcomed by the King to 
Berlin. Better even than this was the action 
of Frederick William with respect to one of 
the noblest of the German race. He took 
into his friendship and counsel the famous 
Alexander Von Humboldt, « genius as great 
as the nineteenth century has produced, thus 
doing honor to his reign by showing honor to 
the most distinguished scientist of the age. 
He also settled in a satisfactory manner the 
disgraceful struggle which had been going on 
between the Government and the Catholic 
Church, 

The pacification, however, was of short 
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duration. Four yeara after the accession of | 
Frederick William the country was greatly { 
agitated by a sort of religious manifesto, pub- 
lished by Father Ronge, who proposed that a 
National Chareh, to be known as the German | 
Catholic, somewhat rationalistic in its consti- 
tution, should take the place of both the 
Romish and Protestant eatablishmenta. Ronge 
had become disgusted with certain miracles 
which were said to have been performed at 
Traves by the agency of the ‘Holy Coat,” 
the alleged garment of the Christ. He at- 
tacked the sham marvels which the 
priests had authenticated, and found 
a ready response from the people. 
His followers became numerous, and 
the King suffered alarm lest Church 
and State alike might be shattered by 
Ronge’s new form of Protestantism. 
The movement came to be regarded 
by the Government in the light of a 
political agitation, and was treated 
accordingly. The work of Father 
Ronge was checked with a strong 
hand, but not until the liberal priest 
had acquired great influence through- 
out Prussia. 

The eventa to which we have just 
referred were the first to reveal the 
shallowness of Frederick William's 
pretensions of liberalism. He had 
not been five years on the throne until 
a reiiction in his principles and poliey 
was painfully manifested. It came 
to be seen that, after all, the King’s 
idea of a ‘Christian State” might 
find acceptance even with the Holy 
Alliance. It was perceived that his 
reformatory ideas extended no further 
than better methods of administration, aud did 
not touch the deep-seated errors and abuses of 
absolutism. While the King conceded that the 
Provincial Diets, which had been established 
by his father, should meet annually, no ad- 
ditional liberty was granted on the side of the 
suffrage, or with respect to the freedom of 
deliberation in the Diets, 

After these years, the preliminary good dis- 
position of Frederick William IV. gave no 
forther sign. He refused to favor the adop- 
tion of a new Prussian Constitution, and it be- 
came evident that political reform under his 


i own hold on the throne. 
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reign could extend no further than such pol- 
itic measurea aa were likely to strengthen his 
A new censorship 
of the press followed in the train. Resort wa» 
had again to arbitrary punishments for liberal 
profeasors and achool-masters who gave their 
own thoughts freely to their pupils. Even 
the judgee who chanced in their decisions to 
go athwart the views of the Government 
began to he deposed by illegal processes. The 
King’s popularity, resting as it did upon the 
vague promises and indetinite hopes which he, 
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as Crown Prince, had held out to the people, 
and which had been encouraged after his ac- 
cession, rapidly fell away, and the Prussian 
Liberals saw that their favorite political re- 
forms must be sought through some other chan- 
nel than the good-will of the King. 

What is here said of the course of events 
in Prussia may be repeated for the condition 
of affairs in most of the other German States. 
In Austria the political reiiction had worked 
greater hardships even than in Prussia. We 
have seen how, in that country, Emperor 
Francis IT. was succeeded, in 1836, by the 
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respectable idiot Ferdinand IV. in the Imperial 
line, otherwise Ferdinand -I. of Austria. Un- 
der his reign nothing could be expected except 
medieval politics and Jesuitical religion. Into 
the Austrian dominions, however, the princi- 
ples of reform, having their birth and baptiem 
weet of the Rhine, began to make their way. 
The Italian subjects of Ferdinand, in Lom- 
bardy, had to be repressed by force. The 
Hungarians became restless, and were overawed 
in like manner. The people of the Slavonian 
borders gave signs of insurrection in the cause 
of reform, but were suppressed. In Bavaria, 
in Hesse-Cassel, and Baden, the ministers of 
the reiictionary school were boldly confronted 
by a Liberal Opposition, and in some crises 
they held their places with difficulty against 
the popular demands. Indeed, in every quar- 
ter of Germany there were unmistakable pre- 
monitions of the coming struggle between the 
existing forms of government and the enlight- 
ened instincts of a rising citizenship. 

Returning to Pruesia as our point of view, 
we find everywhere the evidences of s growing 
distrust of the King and his Administration. 
It was peresived by the people that those rights 
which they claimed, which they had learned 
to define, and which had been denied to them 
under repeated petitions, must be gained and 
maintained by some more forceful policy. The 
pressure upon the Government became con- 
stantly more heavy and persistent. By the 
year 1847 the King, who was not wanting in 
political discernment, saw the necessity of some 
movement to popularize his rule. The first 
concession was made with respect to a National 
Diet. It was determined to summon at Berlin 
auch a hody, to be composed of delegates from 
the various provincial Diets of Prussia. On 
the coming together of the Assembly, a spirit 
of great moderation was shown by the repre- 
sentatives, and the Diet made haste to give 
sincere assurances of loyalty to the existing 
Monarchy, and to the King as its head. 
Frederick William had taken care that in 
choosing representatives by provinces, that is, 
territorially, the Feudal principle should be ob- 
served, a8 against the democratic method of a 
popular election. 

It could hardly be expected that a body so 
chosen under the auspices of the Government 
iteelf, and by « plan in no wise republican, 
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would do any daring thing in the way of 
reform, or be regarded as a menace to the 
existing order. Nevertheless, some of the 
utterances of the Diet, especially such as 
related to the substitution of elections for ter- 
ritorial appointment aa the origin of member- 
ship in the Assembly, gave alarm to the King, 
and he in his turn proceeded to announce in a 
most royal mauner his own claims to the 
crown, his prerogatives as a sovereign, whose 
rights were derived from on high instead of 
from the people of the earth, and his determi- 
nation to uphold at all hazards the ancient 
and imnemorial usages of the Government. 
There was thus 2 dead-lock between the old- 
time monarchical absolutiam and the reforma- 
tory movement. As a consequence, the pro- 
ject for reform in the Diet came to naught. 

It was the peculiarity of the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century in the history of 
France and Germany, that the political agita- 
tions in the former found a quick and sympa- 
thetic echo in the latter. The mind of Ger- 
many was attuned to liberty, and the chords 
of the German harp vibrated by induction 
when that of France was struck by the swift 
hand of the Revolutionist. So it had been in 
1880. So it was again in 1848. In that year, as 
we have already seen, the Republicans of Paris 
rose against the Citizen King, Louis Philippe, 
and drove him and his court and dynasty from 
the kingdom. The Republic was once more 
proclaimed, and the mercurial nature of the 
French trembled with enthusiasm. Swiftly 
the news flew to the Rhine. Swiftly it pene- 
trated Wiirtemberg, and Baden, and Bavaria. 
Swiftly it pervaded Rhenish Prussia, West- 
phalia, and Hanover. Swiftly it overpassed 
the mountain-tops, and flew across the plains 
of Brandenburg and Posen, to the borders of 
Poland and the banks of the Niemen. 
Throughout Germany the great event at 
Paris was hailed with delight by the people, 
and heard with dismay by the rulers. 

A belief in the possibility of a like political 
emancipation for the German race took pussee- 
sion of the public mind, and the seneation 
was profound from border to border. The 
people had now come to believe that little 
dependence could be placed in the quasi- 
pledges and doubleententes of their kings. 
The first great movement reached ita climax 
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at a conventien held at Manheim, the old 
capital of the Palatinate, in Baden. Four 
demands were here formulated in the name of 
the people. These were, first, freedom of the 
press; second, trial by jury; third, national 
armies for the defense of the Fatherland ; and 
fourth, national representation. The times 
were ripe for the work done by the conven- 
tion. The articles became the charter of the 
German Liberal, and the latter went forth 
everywhere triumphant. Within a week a 
new Ministry, in harmony with the people 
had been constituted in almost all the smaller 
Btates. King Louis of Ba- 
varia, whose policy had 
been to distract the atten- 
tion of his subjecta from 
their politieal rights by 
making Munich a center 
of art, was obliged to re- 
sign his crown iu favor of 
his son Maximilian. The 
popular clamor for politi- 
cal emancipation rose high. 
Austria was shaken. In 
Vienna an insurrection 
broke out, and Prince Met- 
ternich, who had bean vir- 
tually the Austrian Gov- 
ernment ever since the 
overthrow of Napoleon, 
and the Apostle of the 
Reliction to all Europe, 
was driven from power. 
Hungary quivered with a 
new life, and a Liberal 
Cabinet responded to the 
national demand, 

In Prussia the agitation 
was still more far-reaching and profound. The 
people rose as one man and demanded their 
rights. Frederick William, whose mind was as | 
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conflict with the soldiers, who fired upon the 
crowd, killing several citizena. The excite- 
ment became intense; the people, gathering 
up their dead, carried the lifeless bodies in 
ghastly procession before the King's palace, 
and compelled him to look upon the spectacle. 
The Revolution triumphed without farther 
bloodshed, and Frederick Willinm, wiser than 
most monarchs under the circumstances, took 
the Black-and-red Imperial banner, rode 
through the crowded streeta, and took an oath 
to grant the demands of his subjects. He nlso 
openly espoused the principles of the German 
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Liberaia who were aiming to unify the Father- 
land, and published a proclamation to the 
effect that henceforth Prussian was merged into 


penetrating as it was witty, perceived the peril of | Germany. These well-timed concessions on 
the situation, and yielded with s sort of royal | the part of the King produced the desired 
grace to the swiftly coming storm. On the | effect, and in a few weeka the tumult of the 
18th of March, 1848, he issued a proclamation | peuple fell to a calm. 


snnouncing his purpose to favor the creation | 
of a constitutional form of government and a 
general reform of the existing institutions of 
Prussia. Just at this point, however, the ex- 
cited people, in a half rebellious mood, rushed 
through the streets of Berlin and came into 


From this moment forth the struggle for 
the national unity of the German peoples began 
in earnest. The conviction spread that only by 
such means could the Fatherland be rescued 
; from the chaos which had supervened in all 
{ the German countries. In such a state of 
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affairs, and such a condition of the public 
ind, the hopes of the people turned naturally 
to the old Imperial Diet, which waa now con- 
vened at Frankfort to consider the condition 
of the various countries represented. It was 
an interesting—almost an amusing—spectacie 
to see this antiquated body falling in with 
the overwhelming current of German senti- 
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ment, before which the great questions of the 
hour were debated. 

Now it was that the popular impulses rose 
ss high ag the delegated body, and the latter 
at once decided that a new National Assembly 
should be constituted on the basis of universal 
suffrage, the apportionment being one repre- 
sentative for every fifty thousand electors. 





ment, floating with the tide, and trying to 
attune its medisval jargon to the language 
of liberty. On the Ist of March, 1848, a 
resolution was passed by the Diet inviting 
the various States to send representatives to 
Frankfort, to discuss the best means of attain- 
ing German unity. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and more than five hundred delegates 
came together in a sort of preliminary Parlia- 
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These provisions being made, the preliminary 
Parliament appointed a Committee of Fifty, 
ad interim, to await the result of the national 
elections. About this time a revolt broke out 
in Baden, which had to be suppremed by force 
of arms. It was noted in the interval that 
every possible hindrance was thrown in the 
way of the popular elections, and that the 
Governments of Prussia and Austria were still, 
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at heart, in league with the past. But the , professors from the German universities, 


elections were held, and representatives were 
duly chosen for the new National Assembly. 

In the meantime, a truly democratic party, 
under the leadership of Frederick Karl Hecker, 
had been formed, and the proclamation of a 
Republic was demanded by this faction. A 
Proposition to this effect had been presented 
in the preliminary Parliament, but was voted 
down. A second resolution, however, offered 
by the Republicans, declaring the sovereignty 
of the People, was triumphantly carried. 
S&chleawig aud Holstein were recognized as a 
part of Germany, and participated in the na- 
tional election. It was found that the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, sole surviving relic of the 
ancient order, had little to do, unless it were 
to assist the Imperial Diet at its own funeral! 

Great was the expectation produced in the 
German States by these proceedings. The 
mass of the people heartily approved of the 
course which events seemed now to take of 
their own direction. It was noted that the 
enthusiasm of the populace was great in the 
work of the elections. The leading men of 
the German race, to the number of six hun- 
dred, were chosen as representatives. Such 
was their reputation, intelligence, learning, and 
patriotism that the destiny of any State and 
country might well have been committed to 
their keeping. Only one thing was lacking to 
complete the qualifications of the National As- 
sembly for one of the greatest acts of modern 
history, and that one thing was—ezpericnoe, 
Political experience was wanting. The history 
of the Fatherland and its people had flowed 
into such shape as to produce greatness of 
mind and heart, will, resolution, patriotic pur- 
pose, every quality of intellect and soul requi- 
site for such an emergency, but had not given 
experience. 

It was on the 18th of May, 1848, that the 
National Parliament assembled in St. Paul’s 
Church, in the city of Frankfort. Everything 
betokened a speedy regeneration of German 
institutions. The whole body politic moved 
forward steadily to the accomplishment of this 
result. The event showed, however, that the 
German representatives who came together in 
the great Parliament had little skill in the 
usages of a free political life. There were 
found in the body some of the most learned 


Deep-minded philoephers were there, talkative 
journalists, carnest students of history, patriots 
of every class and cailing. All were inspired 
with great thoughts, and directed by earnest 
purposes. But the speculative spirit triumphed 
over practicality. The individualism of the 
German mind asserted itself most strongly. 
Each thinker would fain construct a system 
based on philosophical concepts rather thaa on 
the current imperfect conditions of human so- 
ciety. To each, the views of the other, fuiling 
to acoord with his own philugophy, seemed ab- 
surd. It was clear that Hecker and Struve, 
and the other political optimists of the day, 
had a stock of patriotism greatly in exceaa 
of their patience. The debates in the Awonhbly 
became interminable. The philosophy of gov- 
ernment must be discussed ; abstract principles 
of truth must be discovered; the ultimate 
theory of civil society must be propounded 
aud elucidated 

Meanwhile, the people outside and beyond 
began to grow reatless. In the hope of hurry- 
ing the lagging feet of history, the partisans 
of various opinions, particularly of the more 
radical sort, began to organize political clubs, 
and presently touk up arms against the very 
Government which seemed to be #0 sincercly 
engaged in the endeavor tu reform ita methods 
and itself. The insurgenta gathered head at 
Freiburg aud in the Black Forest; but they 
were soon overthrown and driven into Switzer- 
Jand. 

The First National Parliament of Ger 
many was, in many respects, the counterpart 
of the French States-General of 1789. Many 
of the distinguished and learned men who 
composed the Parliament may well remind 
the student of history of those enthusiastic 
and strong patriots who assembled at Versailles 
to redeem France from the intolerable do- 
minion of Feudalism. The phenomena of 
faction also appeared alike in both the French 
and the German National Assembly. In the 
latter body, on the 28th of June, 1848, a rean- 
lution was adopted abolishing the old Imperial 
Diet. Shortly afterwards an act was passed 
instituting a provisional) Central Government, 
and over this the Archduke John of Austria 
was chosen as ViearGeneral of the Empire. 
The theory of the new frame of government 
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was that a Directory of three members should 
be constituted by the German States, subject to 
the approval of the Amembly, and that a 
Ministry should be appointed whose responsi- 
bility shonld lie to the Parliament. Over 
these bodies the Imperial Vicar should preside 
as Chief Executive. 

While this elaborate echeme was in process 
of creation the debates went on, and the fact 
‘was presently revealed that under all there 
lay a deep-eeated antagonism of opinion on the 
fandamental question, whether the German 
States should henceforth be republican in form 
or should continue monarchical,.as they had 
been before. Along thia line the people were 
divided, and the legislators also. The scheme 
of government provided by the Assembly 
under which Archduke John received the ap- 
pointment of VicarGeneral wus antagonized 
by Austria and Prussia, the two strongest of 
the representative States. Each, no doubt, 
‘was anxious to secure the unity of Germany, 
provided that unity could be reached under 
Prussian or Austrian leadership; but each was 
equally unwilling to be merged in some gen- 
eral power of a larger growth. 

While all of these questions were still open 
and vital to the German people, a popular 
revolution broke out in the Peninsular States 
of Schleswig and Holstein. The question was 
now on whether the peoples of these two prov- 
inces should henceforth fall, by their political 
and ethnic preferences, with the German or 
the Danish nation. It was in theee countries 
that the race-watershed was found, on the one 
side of which the streams flowed into the Teu- 
tonic, and on the other into the Scandinavian 
Seas. The ostensible object of the revolt 
which we are now considering was to throw 
off the Danish yoke and secure the political 
independence of Schleswig-Holstein. Germany 
became profoundly interested in the conflict. 
‘Volunteers flocked from the Fatherland to the 
atandards of the insurgents, and the Danish 
army was driven into Jutland proper. The 
movement began to assume the character of a 
conquest. Prossia was authorized by the Con- 
federation to act against Denmark, and a Prus- 
sian army was accordingly sent into the penin- 
sula. On the other side, Russia waz favorable 
to the Danes, and proceeded so far as to 
blockade the German ports in the Baltic. At 
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this juncture, England put forth her hand for 
mediation and peace, and Frederick William 
was obliged to agree to an armistice of seven 
months, dating from the 26th of August. 

The new Government, or form of a gov- 
ernment, which had just been constituted by 
the National Assembly at Frankfort, was 
greatly offended at the armistice. In that 
Government tne popular will was reflected. 
Though Prussia had just been authorized to 
prosecute the war in Schleswig in the name 
of the Confederation, and to act for that 
Power, @ disposition was st once shown to 
disallow the armistice, which was regarded as 
# humiliation to Germany. The preasure be- 
came so great that the Ministry was obliged to 
resign ; but a new Cabinet could not be formed, 
and the former Ministers were restored. The 
Government was authorized to proceed to the 
establishment of peace, if the same could be 
had on honorable terms. Such, however, was 
the popular discontent, especially among the 
Republicans and Radicals, that the Govern- 
ment was shaken, and a tumult occurred in 
Frankfort in which two of the representatives 
were killed. St. Paula Cathedral, in which 
the Parliament was in session, was stormed by 
the rioters, and many other acts of violence 
were committed; but the event was unforta- 
nate in the Iast degree to the cause of pop- 
ular liberty and political reform. The scenes in 
Frankfort furnished an excuse to the German 
kings and princes for a more rigorous and re- 
pressive policy with respect to the Republican 
agitation. Both Austria and Prussia found 


‘reason in the things done to assume an atti- 


tude of half-hostility to the popular move- 
ment in all its forms, and the Revolution, by 
its own excemes, was obliged to descend from 
victory to supplication. 

This is the epoch in which the mighty 
effort—originated in France and extended into 
other countries—for the regeneration of society, 
began to agitate almost all the peoples of Eu- 
rope. The sheet-lightnings of revolution flashed 
up all around the horizon. Rebellions broke 
out in Lombardy, Hungary, and Bohemia. 
‘Vienna herself was shaken by the social earth- 
quake. It appeared that the Austrian Em- 
pire was about to fall to pieces. In the eap- 
ital, one riot followed another. Count Latour, 
a former Minister of War, was seixed and 
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hanged to a lamp-post. The Revolutionary 
party gained posseasion of the city. The Hun- 
garian patriot, Louis Kossuth, who, at the 
head of his people, was leading them on the 
high-road to independence, begen a march to 
the Austrian capital, but was met and defeated 
by the Croats, under their Ban, Jellachich. 
Meanwhile,General Windischgratz, commander 
of the Austrian army, undertook to recapture 
Vienna from the Revolutionists, He and Jel- 


HUNGARIAN VOLUNTEERS. 
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lachich formed a junction, and then bom- 
barded and took the city. Military rule was 
established, and several of the leaders of the 
revolt were tried by court-martial and shot. 
The Hungarian Revolution, however, rising 
to the fall tide, bad swept on to a complete 
success. Kossuth was placed at the head of 
& provisiona! government, as Dictator of 
Hungary. The Hungarians were almost 
unanimous for the Revolution. An army of 
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a hundred thousand patriots was raised, 
equipped, and disciplined. Several able gener- 
ale, notably Arthur Gérgey, and the Polish 
commanders, Bem and Dembinski, appeared, 
and the year 1848 closed auspiciously for the 
cause of Hungarian liberty. 

No sooner, however, had the Austrians 
under Windischgratz succeeded in restoring 
order in Vienna. than they began n formida- 
ble invasion of Hungary. It was not in the 





nature of the House of Hapsburg to see a0 
large a part of its ancient dominions torn 
away by a republican revolution. In the first 
months of 1849 a powerful Austrian army 
was thrown forward to subvert, by force, the 
new order of things which Kossuth and his 
emociates had instituted. The Hungarians 
boldly met the invasion, and, during the spring, 
won several brilliant victories. The Austrians 
were beaten back, and Ferdinand was obliged 


to appeal to his friend, the Czar, for aid. The 
autocrat of all the Russias very gladly entered 
the contest, and eent forward to the help of 
Austria an army of a hundred and forty 
thousand men. Hungary, in her dire ex- 
tremity, called on England -and France for 
assistance; but called in vain. With a hero- 
ism worthy of endless eulogium, she struggled 
on alone against the mighty forces which were 
closing around her. Her sons rose to her 
support from every quarter, and flying detach- 
ments of Hungarian volunteers were seen 
flying across the plains under the inspiration 
of battle and independence. But the cause 
was hopeless. Patriotism might not prevail 





against the irresistible preasure of the Austrian 
and Rumian armies. By the begiuning of 
summer, all rational hope of the success of the 
Revolution had departed. . 

The Provisional Government and the larger 
part of the Polish army retreated to Arad, 
and there, on the 11th of August, Kossuth 
resigned the Dictatorship in favor of Gorgey, 
in whom, up to that time, the Hungarians 
had had the greatest confidence. Within two 
days, however, either through treachery or from 
sheer hopelessness, he surrendered his entire 
army to the Russians! By his countrymen, 
Gérgey’s conduct was regarded as base treason, 
and his name became as infamous in Hungary 
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as that of Arnold in America. It subeequently 
appeared, however, that Koesuth himself had 
agreed to surrender, as the proper course to be 
pursued. Under the neceamity of the situation, 
Gérgey’s course was, perhaps, justified by the 
conditions, and the pen of impartial history 
has been disposed, especially in the last quarter 
of our century, to re-write his reputation in 
more favorable terms. His sudden obscuration 
and ruin in the eateem of his countrymen was 
doubtless attributable to the blind sorrow and 
rage of a disappointed patriotiam, which could 
take no denial. As for Kossuth, he, together 
with Bem and Dembinski, escaped from his 
native land, and made his way into Turkey. 
For a brief season the Hungarians, hoping 
against hope, held out in the fortress of Co- 
morn, their stronghold on the Danube. But 
this place. was besieged and taken by. Haynau, 
who had succeeded Windischgratz in command 
of the Austrian army, and who, by his mazsa- 
eres and other barbarities, easily vindicated 
his reputation ss one of the miltary monsters 
of modern times. 

Thus was the Austrian domination reéstab- 
lished over mutilated and bleeding Hungary. 
Kossuth went abroad into England and the 
United States, and became the lion of English- 
speaking patriote in both Europe and America. 
The men of the present generation still remem- 
ber the profound sympathy which hia presence 
in our country excited for the cause of Hun- 
garian independence, and especially for the 
personal sorrows which had fallen upon its 
chiefs. As Kossuth journeyed from city to city 
he was received as a conqueror rather than as a ~ 
political refngee, and eo great was the admira- 
tion excited, that the young men of the Amer- 
ican cities imitated his dress and manners, 
and adopted that style of hat which bore his 
name, and which, to the present day, survives 
as a popular reminiscence of the lost cause of 
Hungary. 

It remained for the House of Hapsburg to 
redasert ita sway over rebellious Italy. Ju 
that country the Lombard insurrection had 
wade great headway. The Austrian Gov- 
ernor of Milan, the veteran Marshal Johann 
Radetzky, who had been one of the German 
heroes in the Napoleonic Wars, vow eighty- 
two years of age, was obliged, after a five days” 
struggle, to Sy from the city and his princi- 
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pality. The Sardinians, under their king, 
Charles Albert, made common cause with the 
Lombards, and during the summer of 1848 
the authority of Austria was virtually de- 
wroyed in the greater part of Italy. In course 
of time, Radetzky made an armistice with 
Sardinia, and by this means recovered suff- 
cient ground to undertake the subjugation of 
Venice. Having succeeded in this enterprise, 
he sought to reconquer all that he had lost. 
In the following spring Charles Albert again 
took the field, and met the Austrians at Novara. 
Here, on the 28d of March, 1849, was fought 
the bloody and decisive battle in which the 
Sardinian cause—and indeed that of all Italy— 
waa ruined. The king was constrained to ab- 
dicate on the very field of his defeat. He re- 
signed the crown to his son, Prince Victor 
Emanuel, destined in after yeara to become 
forever associated with the resurrection and 
rehabilitation of modern Italy. For the time, 
however, he was obliged to yield to the dicta- 
tion of the conqueror, and to accept at the 
hands of Francia Joseph, the new Austrian 
Emperor, such terms and conditions as that 
monarch was pleased to preacribe. 

In the summer of 1849 Venice was forced 
to capitulate, and the Austrian yoke was re- 
imposed on Italy. Meanwhile, in the National 
Parliament at Frankfort, the reiiction against 
Republicanium had set in with fearful force. 
Nevertheless, the project of unifyiog Germany 
was still debated with commendable zeal. The 
great obstacle to the accomplishment of this 
end was the rivalry between Austria and 
Prussia, in each of which States the heartburn 
of jealousy wrought its worst results. In 
Austria a reactionary Miuistry, uoder the 
leadership of Prince Schwarzenberg, had been 
constituted, and everything went at full tide 
for the reéstablishment of the ancient sbso- 
lutism. In order farther to promote the plans 
of the Conservatives, the half-witted Ferdinand 
was, on the 2d of December, 1848, induced to 
abdicate, and his cousin, the youthfel Francis 
Joseph, was raised to the throne. Nor could 
it be denied that the change of rulers was in 
many respects salutary to the reputation of 
Austria. 

The time had now come for a real trial, as 
between Austria and Prumia, for the leader- 
ship of Germany. The Government estab- 
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lished at Frankfort was a theory. It was not 
made after the manner of history. The Gov- 


ernments of the Germnn States, on the other 
hand, were realities, They had an existence. 
Bad as they were, their roots were in the past, 
and their subetance had been drawn from the 
deeds of men. It might have been foreseen, 
even at this early day, if any had had the wit 
to see it, that it was not by a theoretical gov- 
ernment that German unity would be attained, 
but rather by the growing ascendency and 
final domination of some one of the existing 
Powers. As a rule, the political structures of 
mankind have had little analogy to those 
edifices which the architect devises, first in 





his own brain, then draws on paper, and 
finally puts into a material form. Human 
governments rather have grown out of the 
preéxisting conditions, and have been patched, 
improved, amended, and repaired, like the 
Feudal castles of the Middle Ages on which 
the labor and skill of different builders of dif- 
ferent race and instinct have been bestowed 
through centuries of time. 

‘Thus it was destined to be in the unifica- 
tion of Germany. In reality, the question 
was narrowed down to the posible leadership 
of either Prusia or Austria. On the 28th of 
March, 1849, a measure was actually adopted 
by the National Parliament conferring on 
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Frederick IV. of Prussia the title and dignity 
of Hereditary Emperor of Germany. All of 
the smaller German States accepted the choice 
of the Assembly ; but Austria stood aloof, and 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and Hanover 
refused their assent to the project. King 
William himeelf declined the honor which had 
been tendered; and thus, after nine months of 
debating, during which time the great minds 
of the German race had exhausted themselves 
upon the general problem of government and 
the particular question of consolidating the 
States of the Fatherland under a common 
administration, the magnificent scheme of Ger 
man unity ended in—emoke! 

Bitter was the disappointment of the peo- 
ple. It had been believed in a great part of 
Germany that Frederick William would 
undertake the duty imposed upon him by the 
Parliament. In the early days after his ac- 
cession he had himself spoken with enthusi- 
asm of German unity, and the circumstances 
pow present in the country seemed to favor 
the project. As to the opposition of Austria, 
that was to be expected ont of the nature of 
the case; for’ when had the House of Haps- 
burg, weak as it was, and imbecile with old 
age, ever assented to be subordinate to any- 
thing? Had not the Hapsburgs themselves 
of old time, since the days of Rudolph, founder 
of the dynasty, been accustumed to’ wear the 
diadem and hold themselves as the successors 
of Charlemagne? 

But the conditions now present in Ger- 
many were favorable to undo the history and 
pretensions of the Austrian line. The Empire 
‘was now in the heat and crisis of the struggle 
with Hungary, and was actually crying out to 
the Czar for help. It appears, in the light of 
the retrospect, that Frederick William had not 
the courage of his conviction. He let Z dare 
not wait upon I would, and the unification of 
Germany was postponed for twenty-one years, 
In declining the Imperial crown, the King 
covered his own weaknem with the pretense 
that the free cities, and certain of the German 
princes, had not given their assent to the 
recreation of the Empire under the hegemony 
of the Houss of Hohenzollern. 

The disappointment in the Fatherland, the 
mortification and anger, were eo extreme, that 
insurrections became the order of the day. 
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‘Mobs appeared in many localities, and popular 
fary, striking out blindly at whatever opposed, 
attested the chagrin of the nation. Revolu- 
tions were again started in Dresden, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Baden. The Grand Duke of the latter 
State was driven from power, and the rebell- 
ion made such headway that a Prussian army 
was sent to quell the revolt. In the course 
of the summer the insurrection was put down, 
and, with its extinction, the rebellion of the 
German people against the system which had 
been imposed upch them by the Congress of 
Vienna, thirty-four years previously, came to 
auend. The representatives in the National 
Parliament who still toiled on, in a hopeless 
sort of way, at the problem before them, 
were gradually recalled, and Germany resumed 
her former political status. 

Wo shall now see, however, how the ideas 
which had been put forth in the abstract by 
the National Parliament at Frankfort, began 
to take corporeal form and to enter into the 
administration of the German States. Though 
Frederick William had refused the Imperial 
crown, he did not wholly neglect to promote 
the rising influence of Prussia. He invited 
the German States to send delegates to Berlin, 
with whom he and his Ministers might discuss, 
in a practical way, the condition of the Father- 
land and the remedies to be applied. The 
movement resulted in a treaty between Promina 
on the one side, and the kings of Saxony and 
Hanover, by which an alliance of the three 
Powers was made on a basis very similar to 
that which had been adopted by the Frank- 
fort Parliament. It was agreed that the 
Imperial name should not, indeed, be proposed, 
but that the King of Prussia should have a 
certain supremacy over a College of Princes 
representing the States of the so-called Union. 
Under this arrangement, a Parliament consist- 
ing of two Houses was devised, and on the 
20th of March, 1850, held its first session at 
Erfort. The body thus constituted ratified 
the frame of government, and the College of 
Princes was accordingly appointed to meet at 
Berlin. For the time it appeared that the 
work which had come to naught in the hands 
of the great Assembly at Frankfort, was about ~ 
to be practically carried out under the leader- 
ship of the Prussian, Saxoniav, and Han- 
overian kings. 
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By this date, however, Austria, supported 
by a Russian army, had succeeded in stamp- 
Ing out the Hungarian Revolution. In the 
moment that this work was accomplished she 
turned upon Prussia, in order that that power 
might not secure to herself the leadership of 
the German States. An intrigue was set on 
foot by which Hanover and Saxony were in- 
duced to withdraw from the Union which they 
had so recently aided in establishing. A pre- 
text for this sudden reiiction wes found in the 
project which was now fomenting by Eaxouy, 
‘Wiirtemberg, and Bavaria, to form a new 
Union of their own. Meanwhile, Austria 
continued to promote her own views by 
inviting the three States just mentioned to 
join her in the restoration of the Diet, 
which was convened at Frankfort on the 
4th of September, 1850. It was now the 
turn of the Hapeburg to bid for the leader- 
ship of the German States; but Prussia 
had gone into opposition, She was not 
able, however, to prevent the temporary 
revival, under Austrian influence, of the 
ancient Diet at Frankfort. The work of 
that body was, out of the nature of things, 
4 mere echo and mockery. The Assembly 
was only a shadow projected from the 
realities of the eighteenth century among 
the realities of the nineteenth, and the 
whole enterprise proved abortive. The 
utmost reach of the influence of the re- 
stored Diet extended no further than the 
temporary dissolution of the Zollverein— 
a measure effected by the Austrian intrigue. 
Francis Joseph, in 1851, pressed his advan- 
tage to the extent of soliciting a Congress of 
the German States, to be held in Vienna, 
which call, accepted by most of the kings and 
princes except Frederick William IV., resulted 
in strengthening for a season the Austrian pre- 
tensions. But Prussia was the stumbling- 
block, and under her dictation the Tariff Union 
was restored, and Austria obliged to make im- 
portant commercial concessions to the other 
German Powers. 

The period from 1850 to 1860 was a dismal 
epoch in the history of the German peoples. 
With every year the chasm between the grow- 
ing and aspiring mind of the nation and the 
effete political institutions of the country be- 
came wider and deeper. Whenever the evi- 
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dences of popular discontent took the form of 
practical action, martial law was proclaimed, 
and the murmurs of the people were choked 
into silence. The ancient petty despotisms 
flourished, and the small principalities rejoiced 
im their localism, as though the Middle Ages 
had come again, and Feudalism had been re- 
vived as the natural form of society. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the 
Crimean War provoked the interest of all 
Europe. In this again the antagoniam of 
Austria and Prussia was clearly developed. 


The former Power fell into strong sympathy 
with England and France in their policy of 
upholding the autonomy and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire. Prussia, on the other 
hand, could not well renounce her long- 
prevalent sympathy with the Czar. Ruesian 
influence prevailed at Berlin over the geo- 
graphical and historical relations which would 
otherwise have controlled the course of the 
Government. At length Frederick William 
was obliged to recede from his position to 
the extent of entering into a compact with 
Austria; but he was able to prevent the organ- 
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jzation of a Confederate army in the com- 
mon cause of Germany. This manifest policy 
of the Pruasian King tended still further to 
irritate his subjects, whose sympathies flowed 
in the common stream with those of Western 
Europe, and who could but be angered and tor- 
mented to find their sovereign in alliance with 
the most arbitrary and despotic master among 
all the rulers west of the Ural Mountains. 

But the Prussian King had several advan- 
tages in promoting the reiction against Liberal- 
ism. The example of the successful Republican 
Revolution of 1848, in France, could no 
longer be cited as an instance of what the 
Liberals in other Statea should do; for the 
French Republic had been suddenly trans- 
formed by a coup @etat, before the end of the 
firat Presidency, into an absolutism. The 
Emperor Louis Napoleon had emerged, and 
Prussia found herself between two autocrats 
of high estate, one French and the other Rue- 
sian. The example had turned the reverse 
of the medal to the obeerver, and he was able 
to read around the circumference of an Im- 
perial head the mocking aphorism, L’ Empire 
@' Est la Patz. 

All this could but be pleasing to Frederick 
William, and the Prussian Government made 
the most of the situation. In the autumn of 
1855 the general elections in Prussia were cor- 
rupted by governmental influence to such an 
extent that only a bandful of Liberal repre- 
sentatives were chosen in al] the kingdom. 
Not eatiefied with what had already been ao- 
complished, the apostles of Feudalism went 
forward to demand that the reforms which had 
been accomplished by Stein and Hardenberg 
should be abolished. The Prussians, for the 
time being, were reduced to a state of pitiable 
docility under the abeolutist domination. It 
was observed, moreover, that in Bavaria and 
Hanover the popular cause was handled with 
the same ruthless severity. In the latter 
country the Liberals were denounced as 
Revolutionists and put under the ban of the 
Jaw. In Austria the same complete over- 
throw and condemnation of Liberalism took 
place, and on the 18th of August, 1855, a 
Concordat was signed by the Government 
whereby Austria, as a sovereignty, was virtu- 
ally remanded to the control and direction of 
the Church. It appeared for the hour that 
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the spirit of Madame Kridener was again. 
hovering over the German nations, 

It is, however, the peculiarity of such a 
condition of human society that it revives 
from its depression and reiiaserts its dignity. 
Deep down in the bottom of the German 
heart was an unspoken protest against all the 
dominant forces which then prevailed. It 
could but be discerned that as spon as the ab- 
solute system of government, now in full tide 
in both the leading German States, should be 
subjected to a strain—as soon as the Gov- 
ernment in such an emergency as war must 
place its hand upon the people for support— 
the ery of. the Liberal multitudes would 
again break forth as the voice of roaring 
waters. Nor was such a contingency far re- 
moved. The strain came first to Prussia on 
the occasion of a trouble with Switzerland. In 
that country, namely, in Neuchatel, over 
which the House of Hohenzollern claimed a 
suzerainty, certain Royalist disturbers of the 
peace were seized and thrown into prison. 
Hereupon Prussia demanded their release, and 
threatened war in case of a refusal. Switzer- 
Jand yielded to the pressure, and the Royalists 
were set free; but not until a billow of public 
opinion had risen high enough in Prussia to 
give warning to Frederick William of what 
he might expect in case of war. 

‘We now come to the personal part in the 
impending change. The reader of history, if 
he have read profoundly, will have perceived 
that human affairs are in all their Jarger os- 
pects the result of general causes over which 
men in their individual capacity have little or 
no contro}. On the contrary, the men them- 
selves, even the greatest and strongest, are the 
products of general causation, and perform 
their respective parts in obedience to laws 
higher and stronger than they. Such is the 
fundamental concept of history; and all other 
concepts of it are erroneous and misleading. 
But the individual forces, nevertheless, have a 
certain play. At times the general lines of 
causation are bent somewhat from their nat- 
ural course by the tremendous current dis- 
charged egainst them by the battery of some 
single brain. In many instances a slight de- 
flection ia perceptible under the force of a 
great hand like that of Cesar, or Charlemagne, 
or Luther, or Cromwell, or Washington.. 
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"The dyke-wall may be sometimes dangerously 
bored through by a single burrowing crawfish, 


totally unconscious of his own work. So ~ 
operates the individual man in the walls of | 


history. 

The personal event to which we have referred 
above was the fall of Frederick William IV. 
under a stroke of apoplexy, which came in the 
sutumn of 1857. Prussian absolutism was 
paralyzed with the same atiack. Though the 


King lingered for a season, his ability to rule ; 


‘was gone forever. Now it was that his brother, 
Prince William of Prussia, already sixty years 
of age, but hale and strong, a German of the 
Germans, was called upon to assume and ex- 
ercise authority in the King’s name. For a 
while this status was maintained, but William 
at length informed the Ministry and the Diet 
that he would no longer be a quasi King of 
Pruasia. He was then chosen Prince Regent, 
aand on the 2d of January, 1861, became King, 
with the title of William I. 

It has been noticed, as a peculiar circum- 
‘stance among the royal houses of Germany 
and England, that the Crown Prince, the heir 
apparent, or by whatever name he may be 


called, is generally of an opposite political ‘ 


principle and party to that by which the current 
Administration is upheld. The Priuce of 
‘Wales has generally sympathized with the Op- 
position. In Prumia, in our own time, we 
have seen the reversal and sudden re-reversal 
of policy and principles on the occasions of 
the transference of the crown from the head 
of this same Emperor William to that of his 
on, the dying Frederick ITI., and from him 
again to his son William II. So it was in 
1857 when Prince William came into power. 


‘To the great gratification of the Prussian peo- | 


ple, the new Government began under au- 
spicious omens. The old Absolutists who bad 
composed the Ministry of Frederick William 
IV. were dismissed from office, and while the 
Government did not openly declare its adher- 
ence to the policy of the National Parliament, 
its sympathy in that direction could not be 
mistaken. 

It was under the regency of Prince Will- 
1am that the struggle was renewed for the in- 
dependence of Italy. Napoleon IIL, now 
Emperor of the French, had taken up the 
Ttalian cause as against the House of Haps 
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{ burg. Asa consequence of this policy, a brief 
but bloody war—a fuller account of which is 
reserved for u succeeding chapter—broke out 
between France and Austria. On the 4th of 
i June, 1859, Bonaparte, having announced bis 
intention to make Italy free from the Alps to 
Sicily, encountered the Austrians on the field 
; of Magenta, where he won n brilliant victory. 
Again, on the 24th of the same month, he in- 
| flicted ‘a still more decisive overthrow on the 
Austrians, in the great battle of Sulferino. It 
appeared for a time that a genuine Bonaparte 
had again drawn his sword in Europe. Ger 
many—more particularly Prussia—fluehed with 
excitement. A clamor was rnised for an alli- 
ance with Austria agaiust the reviving ambi- 
| tion of France. Perhaps the Government 
would have yielded to the demand had not the 
shrewd Napoleon stopped short in the glorious 
middle of his war, and concluded a mild-man- 
; nered peace with Francis Joseph at Villafranca. 
| It was soon apparent, however, that the 
} movement in Italy, which had received so 
strong an impulse from the recent war, could 
not be stayed. It had now acquired a mo- 
mentum of its own, which was destined to roll 
! on in fall volume until a United Italy should 
{ rise upon the crest of the wave. The year 
| 1860 witnessed a great ineurrection of the 
| Ttalians in favor of nationality, and = conse- 
{ quent general collapse of the absurd principal- 
| ities, among which the Peninsula had been di- 
| vided. The masees rallied around the standard 
of King Victor Emanuel, who became hence- 
| forth the representative and impersonation of 
the new and united Italy. 
i Meanwhile, the attention of Austria had 
| been limited for the most part to her affairs at 
| home, The blow delivered at Solferino had at 
| least subserved the purpose of acbering and 
| tempering the absolutism of Francis Joseph 
| and his Government. Ever and anon the 
j voice of political agitation was heard in the 
land, until, at length, even the Austrian Em- 
peror was constrained to make some salutary 
| concessions to his nubjects. In Prussia the Lib- 
| erals found henceforth little cause to complain 
of the policy of the acting King. The Prince 
Regent had ordered, soon after his accession to 
power, a general election, at which the people, 
to their delight and astonishment, found them- 
selves free to vote as they pleased. Govern 
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mental interference was withdrawn, and a new 
Parliament was returned, in which the late 
overwhelming Feudal majority was not only 
reduced, but actually reversed, by the Liber- 
als, The effect was electrical, and the Prus- 
sian people and the Prince Regent came into 
greater accord than had been known between 
a king and his subjects for half 2 century. 
The Italian war and its beneficent results 
became a contagion in all Germany. The peo- 
ple of the Fatherland saw, with delight, the 
example and demonstration of Italian unity. 
The old passion for a union of the German 
peoples revived, and was reflected into the 
Government. What the Italians had accom- 
plished was now more than ever believed in as 
posible for the Germans. An organization, 
called the National Union, was formed, which 
became henceforth the propaganda of those 
principles and measures which conduced to the 
consolidation of the German States. The 
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movement was, of course, violently opposed. 
The old jealousy of the smaller States was ex- 
cited. When it was known that overtures for 
a National Union were passed between Austria 
and Prussia, Baron Beust, Minister of Saxony, 
came to the fore with the policy to put the 
two leading States—Prussia and Austria—into 
antagonism, which, were it once accomplished, 
doust result in the continued independence of 
the smaller Powers. This evil-doing diplo- 
macy of Beust prevailed with Austria, who 
had by this time become thoroughly alarmed 
at the prospect of Prussian ascendency. The 
proposal of the Saxon Minister, however, re- 
ceived in Prussia the emphatic indorsement of 
profound—asilence! The Regent, now become 
King William, and his Government, were lit- 
tle disposed to submit to an intrigue by which 
the leadership of Prussia among the German 
Powers was to be either long postponed or al- 
together prevented. 





CHAPTER CXLIIL—ASCENDENCY OF HOHENZOLLERN. 


HE accession of William 
I. marked the beginning 
of the secendency of the 
House of Hohenzollern, 
and of Prussia under its 
sway, in the affairs of Con- 
tinental Europe, From 

the firat it was a pronounced and settled policy 

of the King to reérganize, develop, and bring 
into the highest efficiency the Prussian army; 
and to this end every energy of the State was 
directed. True, the appropriations for military 
purposes were at first refused by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Kingdom. The repre- 
sentatives had not yet caught the spirit of the 
reign. They had inot perceived that a real 
king had come, a true representative of the 
great Hohenzollerns of old days, one who 
could not be lightly turned from his purpose. 

Such, indeed, had risen up, and his presence 
became a power. He did not hesitate to dis- 
miss his refractory Liberal Ministry for re- 
fusing support and sanction to his military 
measures, In the second year of his reign he 
bad the great good-fortune to place at the 





head of the Government the celebrated Baron 
Otto Von Bismarck, of Schénhausen, who be- 
came henceforth the soul and might of the 
Prussian Administration. 

Bismarck was now forty-seven years of age. 
He was the representative of a family which 
had been well known in Prussia for more than 
five centuries. In his youth he had studied 
Jaw and history at Géttingen. In 1835 he 
had become s member of the bar in Berlin, 
after his graduation from the university of 
that city. He afterwards served his full term 
in the army, then became a delegate of the 
Nobility in the Diet. In the Parliaments of 
Frankfort and Erfurt he opposed the schemes 
of German unity there debated, believing 
the same to be detrimental to the interests 
and greatness of Prosia. It can hardly be 
doubted that he had already had a. prevision 
of the coming preéminence and glory of his 
own country, and was not willing to see her 
chances of Empire theorized away in the Na- 
tional Assembly. Gradually Bismarck ex- 
tended his influence and reputation until the 
King laid bis hand upon hia shoulder as the 
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impersonation of his policy and Government. 
If the history of the encceeding twenty years 
has shown anything, it is that the genius of 
Bismarck has been the dominant personal 
force in the affairs of Europe. In his previ- 
ous political career he had been regarded as 
conservative of the Conservatives. He had been 
the Metternich of Prussian politics, and his ac- 
cession to power was looked upon by the German 
Liberals as the worst of misfortunes to them 
and their cause. It remained for them to dis- 
cover that a Napoleon in politics is sometimes aa 
necessary as x Napoleon on the field of battle. 
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rough and despotic way until his iron will re- 
solved his dream intoa reality. His persistency 
of purpose was equal to every occasion. In 
spite of the popular clamor with which be was 
at first assailed, he adopted and pureved the 
king’s policy and his own, of making Prussia 
i the great military Power of the Continent, 
; and when the Assembly refused to make ap- 
| propriations for the support and development 
of the army, he went straight ahead with the 
work, as though he had the concurrence of 
the people. 
The Prussians were astonished al these 
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In his previous career as Prussian pleni- 
potentiary at the Diet, and as ambassador at 
Paris and St. Petersburg, Bismarck had made 
himself familiar not only with the overflow, 
but with all the undercurrents in the political 
history of the age. When he came tothe place 


of Prime Minister, in 1862, he had alresdy— : 


if we may judge motives and purposes by re- 


sulte—formed a fixed resolution to place Prussia | 


in the leadership of all Germany, and, if poe- 
sible, to set the House of Hohenzollern at the 
head of a restored German Empire. It was 
clearly under this motive that he undertook 
the conduct of affairs, and he pursued it in a 





1 
X. EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


(Crown Prince ek William, 
proceedings, and could not for the time un- 
derstand that another great reformer of the 
tyrannic order had appeared on the atage. 
A brief period of confusion and turmoil en- 
sued, during which Austria sought to regain 
her prestige, by calling a Congress of the Ger- 
man princes, to meet in Fraukfort, to the 
| end that the old Imperial Diet might be 
abolished, and a reformed body, called the 
, Assembly of Delegates, be substituted in ita 
‘ stead. The retrganization was to be effected, 
i as a matter of course, under the primacy of 
| Austria, and the presidency of the Assembly 

was to be given to that Power. But the 
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whole mcvement was brought to naught by 
the act of Prussia, who refused to attend the 
Congress, and left Austria to the ridicule of 
the small. ‘ 

It was at this juncture that Bismarck first 
began to frighten the ancient owls out of their 
covert. It was seen that he was a man with 
a purpose, and that with him the shortest dis- 
tance between two pointa was a straight line. 
‘When the fact was cited that in his path di- 
rectly Iny the sacred traditions of European 
@iplomacy which none might overpass and 


live, Bismarck laughed! 


His Teutonic gut- 
tural was heard with astonishment from the 
mouth of the Danube to Land’s End. Even 
in America his name began to be pronounced 


with various comments on the tongues 
of publicists and statesmen. When it was 
seen that a tradition was, in his estimation, 
only a fiction to be laughed away, the next 
movement of the German diplomates against 
him was to show forth solemn treaties which 
had been made to this effect and that. The 
Past had said that things should be thus and 
so. It had been agreed to, and the agreement 
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must stand or the heavens fall. At this there 
was another German laugh, more boisterous 
than the first. A treaty, said the Prime Min- 
ister, is good so long as it can be defended on 
rational principles. If it be immoral to break 
up the mummeries which Medieval States 
have uttered withal in the times of ignorance, 
it is necessary. Necessity, said the boisterous 
Premier, is the law, not only of Prussia, but 
of all Germany and the world, and the weak- 
est goes to the wall. It was, for the time,.a 
Government of such audacity as had never 
before been instituted or imagined in the 
Fatherland, 

Ezxitus acta probat! If the end does 
not exactly justify the means, the outcome 
at least approves the things done. The 
motto of the Father of hia County might 
well have been taken as the aphorism of 
the Bismarckian policy. Under euch a 
policy it must needs be that offenres come, 
and woe-unto him by whom the offense 
cometh. The first violence came on the 
sides of the north. The year 1863 wit- 
neased the outbreak of that war between 
Germany and Denmark, to which we have 
already several times referred. The Dan- 
ish throne passed at that date from Fred- 
erick VII. to Christian IX., who began 
his Administration with an attempt to 
detach Schleswig and Holstein from their 
German affiliations, and to incorporate the 
former province with his own kingdom. 
This course was in contravention of the 
Treaty of London of 1852, and produced 
greatexcitement in Germany. A Diet was 
convened, and it was determined to pre- 
vent by force the consummation of King 
Christian’s plans. A German army was ac- 
' cordingly thrown into Schleswig, and the Danes, 
| after some valorous fighting, were driven back 
| to a line of fortifications called the Danne- 
| werk, which they had drawn across the Penin- 

sula. The student of history will not fail to 
| note that these military works were coincident 
| with the ethnic line dividing the Teutonic 
| from the Scandinavian nations. The position 
i was strong, both geographically and histor- 
ically; but the Danea were not able to hold 
their lines against the mames of their assail- 
ants. In April of 1864 the Danuewerk forti- 
fications were carried by storm by the Prus- 
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sians, and about the same time the Austrians 
gained » decisive victory over the Danish army 
in the battle of Oversee. 

It now appeared that Denmark, in attempt- 
ing to hold her provinces, was herself about 
to be driven to the wall. In her distress she 
calied upon the neutral Powers for assistance. 
Hereupon, England, France, and Russia came 
forward as mediators, and an armistice was 





bur 
tria that Denmark had, on account of the 
affiliation of Holstein with Germany, treated 
that province with unjustifiable severity. This 
fact was made the excuse for wresting both 
the disputed duchies from Denmark, and for 
giving them in joiuture to Austria and Prussia. 

: At this juncture Prince Frederick of Au- 
gustenburg came forward, and in virtue of his 
descent from the ducal family of Holstein, 





STORMING THE DANNEWERK. 


declared, pending a conference in London. I 
But the ambassadors there assembled could ; 
not reach a settlement, and the war was re- ! 
sumed. Everything went against the Danes; — 
and Christian, in the course of two monthr, 
was obliged to accept peace on such terms as 
the German allies were pleased to grant. It 
will be remembered that Holstein was already - 
nominally a member of the German Confed- 
eration. It was claimed by Prussia and Aus- : 


laid claim to the disputed territory in his own 
right. He set up hix Government at Kiel, 
and whether he should or should not be rec- 
ognized, became a question of dispute between 
Austria and Prussia, the former affirming and 
the latter denying the rightfulneas of the 
Prince's claim. Through the whole complica- 
tion, Bismarck had had his own ulterior ends 
in view, and he now bent everything to his 
purpose. The quarrel between Austria and 
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Prussia deepened in the channel which he had 
prepared for it, and hostilities were about to 
break ont between the late allies. But the 
dispute was at length adjusted by King Will- 
iam and Francis Joseph, in a conference held 
at Gastein on the Ist of August, 1865. 

It was here agreed by the monarchs that 
Schleswig ahould be put under the protectorate 
of Prussia, and Holstein be assigned to Austria. 
It soon appeared, however, that the quarrel 
was only filmed over, and not healed. Doubt- 
less, Count Bismarck never intended that the 
Gastein Treaty should aubserve other than a 
temporary purpose. No eye, not even the eye 
of History, perceived more clearly than his 
that the issue between Prussia and Austria 
must be speedily and sharply settled with the 
drawn sword. ‘Two Powers could not be first 
in Germany. Only one could be first. Bis- 
marck hed made up his mind that this one 
ehould be the country of his master, King Will- 
iam. Moreover, the opportunity which now 
presented iteelf was better than any which 
might be expected soon to arise again. This 
is to say, that the circumstances of a Prusso- 
Austrian quarrel were more conspicuous and 
rational than might be hoped for thereafter. 

. Dipping again into the motives of those 
who were now in the leadership of German 
Europe, we may say in a word that Bismarck 
had determined to fight Austria, to prepare 
the conditions of a quarre} which she could not 
obviate, and then, with the swiftness of an 
eagle, swoop down upon that rather effete 
monarchy, tearing and rending her with war- 
missilea and terror into complete submission. 
Austria, on her part, may have perceived the 
coming struggle; but to her imagination it was 
only as other storms, which would pass. Be- 
sides, it was well-nigh impossible for her to re- 
cede out of the complication in which she was 
involved. She must break through it in order 
to be free. She accordingly at once began 
openly to renew her support of the Duke of 
Augustenburg in his claims to the Govern- 
ment of Holstein. To be aure, something had 
to be done with the duchies which the late 
allies had wrested from Denmark, and what 
more rational than to assign Holstein to the 
representative of its own Ducal House? 

But Count Bismarck did not intend that 
apy euch disposition of the duchy should be 
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made. As to Lauenburg, which Prussia had 
received at the Gastein Convention, there was 
no thought that that bit of territory should be 
restored to ita former position. Prussia would 
keep all that she gained, and prevent Austria 
from gaining anything. The course now 
taken by Francis Joseph was in truth per- 
fidious. All his political methods had the 
character of subtlety. Seeing the rising power 
of Prussia, he now sought, by his agents and 
correspondents, to poison the mind of the 
people, in the smaller German States, againet 
Prussia and her policy. In this business he 
was, in great measure, successful. At the 
same time the Austrian Governor of Holetein, 
supported and encouraged from Vienna, con- 
tinued to promote the pretensions of the 
Prince of Augustenburg. This was made the 
subject of an angry despatch from Biamarck to 
Count Mensdorf, the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. King William and his Gov- 
ernment remonstrated firmly, and in no peace- 
able terms, againat the general conduct of 
Austria relative to the Danish complication. 
But the King found himself without support 
from the smaller principalities. Even his own 
subjects, who for the most part hated Bis 
marck as cordially as ever a Minister was 
hated, refused to sanction the anti-Austrian 
policy of the Government. In the Prumian 
Assembly Bismarck was outvoted by five to 
one. Nevertheless, a Prussian army was hur- . 
Tied into Holstein as the initial movement of 
the coming war. 

Austria, at this juncture was greatly elated 
at the prospect. Nearly all the German 
principalities were on her side. She accord- 
ingly pressed her advantage, and demanded of 
the Diet that the armies of the States should 
act with her own in repelling the aggressions 
of Prussia. Meanwhile, the latter Power had 
been on the alert. Bismarck cast his eye on 
Ttaly, and saw in that country the exact con- 
ditions which he desired. The Italians were, 
28 we have even, profoundly humiliated on ac- 
count of the small outcome of the late Franco- 
Austrian war, which had promised 50 much 
for the liberation and unity of their country, 
Venetia bad been allowed by the Treaty of 
‘Villafranca, to remain in the hands of Austria. 
This was the circumstance which Count Bis 


-marck now seized upon as the motive of a 
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Prumoltalian alliance. If Italy would join { to decide! Receiving no answer, he ordered 
him in the impending struggle with Austria, ‘ the Prussians out of Holstein to seize Hanover. 
then Venetia of a certainty should be wrested ; This work was accomplished in two days. In 
from the House of Hapsburg and be assigned | two days more Hesse-U'asel was occupied by 


to Victor Emanuel. 

The promised gain was gladly accepted by 
the Italian Government; and while all the 
smaller German Pow- 
ers, with the exception 
of Oldenburg, Meck- 
Jenburg, the Saxon 
States, and three Free 
Cities, took their 
stand with Austria, 
the defection from 
Pruasia was fully com- 
pensated by the alli- 
ance of Italy. The 
German Diet approved 
of the Austrian de- 
mand, and Prussia, 20 
far as German support 
was concerned, was 
left naked to all the 
winds of hostility. 
The events soon ; 
showed, however, that 
that great Power was 
now in her element. 
Bhe chose to consider 
the action of the Diet, 
under the dictation 
of Francis Joseph, not 
only a3 a menace but 
asovert hostility. She 
accordingly made a 
declaration of war, 
and boldly entered 
the field. Though, 
numerically, ber foes 
were nearly three to 
ove against her, she 
quailed not in the 
face of the array. 

Rarely has been seen such a display of ' 
energy and activity as that now exhibited by 
the Prussian Goveroment. It was like the 
daya of Frederick the Great come again. On 
the 15th of June, 1866, King William called 
upon Saxony, Hanover, Hease-Cassel, and : 
Nassau to remain neutral in the impending ; 
conflict, and gave them twelve hours in which : 





an army from the Rhine, while at the same 
time a third division of the Prussian forces 
was thrown inte Dresden und Leipsic. On 


PRINCE PERDERICE, OF ATGUATENBUHG. 


the 27th of the month a battle was fought 
with the Hunoverians, in which the latter 
were at first successful, but were svon over- 


. powered und compelled to surrender. George 


V., King of Hanover, fled for refuge to 
Vienna. 

Having thus. in the brief space of two 
weeks, cleared the field in the south, the 
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Prussians at once turned upon Austria. The 
three divisions composing the army of King 
: William numbered two hundred and sixty 
thousand men, and were commanded by the 
*-©rown Prince Frederick William, his cousin 
Prince Frederick Charles, and Genera] Bitten- 
feld. The Austrian forces were equally for- 
midable, and were brought into the field 
under General Benedek, a man of great mili- 
tary reputation. On the 27th and the 29th 
of June, Frederick Charles met and defeated 
the Austrian advance in four engagements; 





= 
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present with the army. The House of Hohen- 
zollern had virtually staked not only the prize 
of victory, but ita own existence, on the issue. 
The Austrians lay in great force on the river 
Bistritz, in Bohemia, about sixty miles from 
On the 6th of July, 1866, was fought 
one of the great battles of modern times. The 
conflict is known in history by the names of 
Sadowa and Kéniggritz, from the two towns 
near which the struggle occurred. The battle 
proved to be the Waterloo of Austria. The 
Prussian attack was led by Frederick Charles 





AUSTRIAN-PRUSSIAN CAVALRY CHARGE, 1806. 
‘Drawn by W. Camphansen. 


but the battles were indecisive, except that 
Count Clam-Galas, the Austrian General, was 
obliged to fal! back on the main body for sup- 
port. Meanwhile, the Crown Prince had en- 
gaged the Austrians under Benedek, and had 
gained several victories from the 27th to the 
30th of June. 

Aa soon as the Prussian forces could be 
concentrated it was resolved to fight a general 
battle, and, if possible, to end the war at a 
blow. King William, Count Bismarck, and 
Generals Yon Moltke and Roon. were ali 


and Bittenfeld. It began at eight o'clock in 
the morning, and raged with the utmost fury 
until two in the afternoon. Thus far the 
Prussians had gained but little advantage; but 
at that honr the powerful division of the 
Crown Prince, which, like those of Blicher at 
Waterloo, had been delayed by recent raine, 
appeared on the Austrian right. That wing 
of Benedek’s army was soon turned. Bitten- 
feld then broke the left,and under a general 
advance of the Prussian lines the Austrian 
center gave way in confusion. Tho field was 
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quickly and completely won. The overthrow { 
of Benedek’s army became a ruinous rout, and | 
the outfisshing sun of evening looked upon | 
the demoralized and flying hosts of Auatria, | 
eeattering in all directions before the victorious { 
cbarges of the Prussian cavalry. 

The battle of Sadowa was to Francis Joseph 
the handwriting on the wall; but he made 
the greatest exertions to save his tottering fab- 
ric. On the 4th of July he ceded Venetia to 
France—an act which all the world gould but 
perceive to be an open bid for the help of Na- 
poleon III. The Prussians, however, had no 
thought of losing their advantage. They 
pressed forward with great rapidity to the 
Danube. They put Vienna at their mercy. 
In another part of the field they drove the 
Bavarians beyond the Main. Frankfort was 
taken. The Austrian allies gave way on every 
side. Francis Joseph was obliged to succumb, 
and to do so with all haste. He cried out for 
an armistice, which was granted, and then fora 
conference, which was held at Nikoleburg, on the 
27th of July. The preliminaries were agreed 
upon without much formality, and on the 23d 
of August 8 definitive treaty of peace was con- 
eluded at Prague. No such summary proceed. 
ings had been witnessed since the days of Na- 
poleon the Great. Only ssven weeks had 
elapsed from the outbreak of the war; but 
that short period had sufficed to inflict on 
Austria the most deadly hurt which ehe had 
received since the Corsican thrust her through. 

The shadow of a great hand was now seen 
behind the conflict. It was the hand of Bis- 
marck. As the emoke of battle cleared away, 
hia plans began to be developed. Schleswig 
and Holstein were almost forgotten in the 
grander scheme of the unification of Germany, 
under the leadership of Prussia. The obsta- 
cles to this scheme had been, for the most 
part, removed by the war. Poor old Austria 
lay prostrate. Feudal Germany was kicked 
out of sight. The effete constitutious of the 
principalities were relegated to the confused 
heap of medimval rubbish. Never in history 
did the maxim thet nothing succeeds like suc- 
oem receive a more brilliant exemplification 
than in the politics! revolution which now 
swept over Prussia. The Nationals and 
Liberals went over in a body to King William 
and Biamarck. The one became the most 
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popular ruler and the other the most powerful 
Minister in Christendom. 

Things had now come, by the tremendous 
agitation of war, to a hasis of practicality. 
There was no longer any room for speculation: 
and theory, Abstraction and political vagary 
found no place in the crush of traneformation.. 
A new order was evoked, and out of the 
chavtic elements Cosmos rose, and stood. A. 
new Confederation, called the NorTH-Gruewan 
Union, was at ouce formed on the basis of 
Protestantiem and natiunal unity. Austria 
was excluded from Germany. Hanover and 
Hesse-Cansel, Naseau, Sehieswig-Holstein, and 
Frankfort were incorporated with the New 
Germany, which now arose out of the deeps, 
vital and strong and glorious. The population 
of Prussia was suddenly augmented by five 
millions of people. All the States north of 
the river Main accepted her leadership under 
thecrest of Hohenzollern. The four Southern 
Btates — Baden, Hease-Darmatadt, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Bavaria—were conceded independ- 
ence, with the right, should they ao elect, to 
form a South-German Confederation, and even 
to enter the North-German Union. Between 
the Southern States and the German Prime 
Minister a secret agreement was also made | 
that, in case of future war, the armies of 
the South should be at the disposal of Prussia— 
8 clause of the then current history showing 
that Biemarck already foresaw the inevitable 
struggle with France. 

The first months of 1867 were occupied 
with the work of transformation. On the 
16th of April in that year, the National Parlia- 
ment, consisting of representatives chosen by 
the people, was inaugurated at Berlin. The 
new Constitution was readily accepted and 
confirmed by the body. The German States, 
to the number of twenty-two, were merged 
into a nation baving a common system of 
administration. Count Bismarck became 
Chancellor of the Union, and Prussia rose 
suddenly to the rank of the first Power of 
Continental Europe. Already it could be 
perceived that in Wiirtemberg, Baden, and 
Bavaria the sentiment for union with the 
North was finding expression among the 
people. Upon thia sentiment, both North and 
Bouth, the new party called the Natiopal 
Liberals was formed, on the distinct principle 
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of consolidating aif the German States under 
the crown of Prussia. It could but be in the 
midst of so great victory and progress that 
they who still stood in their political prefer- 
ences for the ancient order must look with 
more than half regret on their own persistency 
in pursuing a losing game. 

It was not long until the North-German 
Union thus established had an opportunity to 
display its influence in the general affaira of 
Europe. Of all the European rulers none 
looked with greater dismtisfaction on the 


Treaty of Prague, and its consequences, than { 


did the Emperor Napoleon III. He could but 
eee that France, under the Imperial sway, had 
lost her primacy. He at once sought compen- 
sation for the aggrandizement of Prussia by 
demanding the Rhine ss the Eastern frontier 
of France; but this demand was refused; and, 
since he was not for the moment prepared to 
go to war, he was obliged to acquiesce. He 
next sought, by a secret intrigue, to procure 
Belgium for his part of the spoils, under the 
condition that Prussia might do as she pleased 
with the rest. But Prussia was now in a con- 
dition to do as she pleased without conditions, 
and again the Emperor must content himself 
with—nothing. In the third place, he under- 
took to acquire Luxemburg from Holland. It 
happened that by the dissolation of the old 
German Diet, this State had been, in a meas- 
ure, separated from the destinies of the other 
principalities. Nevertheless, Luxemburg was 
German rather than French; and when Na- 
poleon was on the eve of success, Bismarck 
suddenly put forth hia hand and forbade the 
bens. He issued a protest in the name of the 
North-German Union; and the French Em- 
peror, foiled for the third time, was obliged, 
once more, to content himeelf with—nothing! 
Such were the first passes made between the 
two Powers, which were soon destined to close 
in mortal combat. 

While the International complication, to 
which we have just referred, was preparing the 
way for another European war, the unity of 
Germany was still further promoted by a new 
treaty with the Southern States By the 
terms of this settlement it was agreed that all 
questions henceforth srising with respect to 
the customeduties should be remanded for set- 
tlement to the Federal Council and Diet of 
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Germany. To this end it was arranged that 
representatives from the States south of the 
river Main should repair to Berlin, to partic- 
ipate in the discussion of such matters as 
might arise under the treaty. It was still 
clear, however, that a great majority of the 
South Germans, particularly the Bavarians, 
were heart and soul against a complete Ne- 
tional Union. The South-German Democrats 
still looked upon Prussia as a great despotism, 
and Bismarck 2s the impersonation of all that 
was arbitrary and tyrannical in human gov- 
ernment. 

Under this merely political antagoniem was 
the still profounder antagonism of the Mother 
Church. The Ultramontanes in South Ger- 
many hated Prussia in eztremis, because they 
could but regard her as the stronghold, not 
only of that hateful Protestantism by which 
aforetime Rome had been disrupted, but of 
that still more hateful Free Thought by the 
agency of which the world had slipped from 
her dominion. It was noticed that in the Cus 
toms Parliament of 1868 the delegates chosen 
from the Southern States were almost unani- 
mously the apostles of anti-Union—opposed to 
the last to the cause of German Nationality. 
Thus, while the Parliament would have gladly 
gone on, from the consideration of the merely 
commercial questions arising out of the Cus- 
toms-Union to consider the larger questions of 
National Union, the delegates from the South 
thwarted all such measures, and confined the 
discussions of the body under a strict con- 
struction of the treaty. 

Before entering upon the great and tragic 
story of the Franco-Prussian War, which was 
now about to enaue, it is only necessary to 
note the effect of the battle of Sadowa on the 
course of events in Austria, That Power 
found herself suddenly stripped of her Im- 
perial pretensions. She was remanded by de- 
feat to the rank of a second-rate kingdom, 
under the ban of contempt, by all the pro- 
gressive States of Europe. The Hungarian 
patriota openly rejoiced at the humiliation of 
the House of Hapsburg. At last the logic of 
events came in to accomplish, in that inexora- 
ble way by which all such movements are 
effected, what reason and right had not suf- 
ficed to do. The old Ministry, planted in the 
days agone by Prince Metternich, was torn 
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out by the roots, and a new Council estab- 
lished under the lead of Count von Beust, a 
Saxonian Protestant. Even m Vienna the 
Past got down on its knees to the Present. 
An epoch of reform was ushered in; and the 
institutions of Austria, civil and political, were 
almost as much liberalized by her overthrow 
as those of Pruasia had been by her victory 
at Koniggratz. 

While the great year 1867 thus brought 
power and renown to the German Union, with 
the promise of still greater things to come, 
the same year brought repeated disasters and 
‘humiliations to France. Now it was that the 
Quixotical project of setting up, under the 
auspices of France, an alleged Empire in 
Mexico reached its fitting finale. The unfor- 
timate Maximilian, brother of Francis Joseph, 
selected by Napoleon IiL as his knight of the 
chess-board, whom he had lifted in a circular 
move across the Atlantic, and set down in the 
halla of the Montezumas, came to his death at 
Queretaro. The Emperor’s excuse that he had 
a desire “to restore the supremacy of the 
Latin race in the New World,” was laughed 
at by the Old World. A wiser man than he 
might have faltered in the situation. The In- 
ternational fallacy had resulted in a startling 
wreck of the Imperial logistics, The Mexican 
Empire collapsed, and brought dismay and 
confusion to its abettors. The French Em- 
peror, to whom, as a bid for his assistance, 
Francis Joseph hed thrown the province of 
Venetia, was obliged by the victorious emer- 
gence of Prussia from the Seven Weeks’ War, 
to make over the territory to Italy! Once 
more he had been meted, and the suppressed 
anger in the Elysée became extreme. The 
Luxemburg project also came to naught, and 
it appeared that all the prestige gained by 
Louis Napoleon in the Crimean War, in 
Treaty of Paris, and on the fields of Magenta 
and Solferino, was about to be lost in = sea- 
son. The situation was such as to irritate even 
the stoical Bonaparte; and as to the 
people, their distemper became so great that 
they were ready and anxious to rush to war 
on the slightest provocation. Their jealousy 
of Prussia after her victorious struggle with 
Austria knew no bounds. Nor can it be 
doubted that the suddenly awakened pride of 
the Hohenzollern Government, and of the 
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peoples who had accepted it, wes more than 
willing to be gratified by the farther humilia- 
tion of the traditional enemy of Germany. 

Nor was it long until a complication arose 
of precisely the kind to be made the occasion 
of war. The event itself may appear sufli- 
ciently ridiculous to the judgment of posterity ; 
and the historian of the future may well won- 
der how,in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, a thing 90 essentially absurd should 
be made the pretext for spilling an ocean of 
human blood. In 1868 the moribund mon- 
archy of Spain was shaken with a political 
revolution, by which Queen Isabella IL, so 
orthodox and Bourbon, wes driven from the 
throne. We have had occasion in a former 
chapter to make plain the complication by 
which the Spanieh Liberals gained the upper 
hand of the monarch, and presently sent her 
fiying with her priest, her lover, and her son, 
beyond the Pyrenees. 

Between the fugitive Queen and the Em- 
press of the French deep sympathy existed, 
and Eugénie did as much as she could to 
shore up the fortunes of Isabella and her dy- 
nasty. The Spanish authorities must needa 
find a new sovereign, and, after much debating, 
the votes of the Cortes were given, as we have 
seen, to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, a 
relative of King William of Prussia. The 
fact that bis name was Hohenvollern, and the 
possibility that his family relationship might 
tend to a union of interests between Germany 
and Spain, were used by the French Ministers 
and statesmen as a pretext for declaring that 
the Prince’s candidature was injurious to the 
honor and the influence of France. 

It ia impossible for the American reader to 
apprehend in full measure the importance 
which might be attributed to the circumstance 
here considered, by the Second Empire. We 
have had occasion to note how greatly Em- 
peror Napoleon III. was concerned about the 
destinies of the Latin race. We have seen 
him running the risk of the Mexican imbrog- 
lio in the hope of securing a dynastic foothold 
for that race in North America. The French 
people and the Roman Church have always 
looked with a pang of regret upon those his- 
torical processes by which, in the middle and 
latter part of the eighteenth century, the domin- 
ion of France in the New World was obliterated, 
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and English institutions, language, and laws 
planted instead. There has thus come to pass 
a peculiar sympathy among the Latin Statea 


of Europe. This has been felt most power- | 


fully between France and Spain. The ruling 
powers in the former country have sought im- 
memorially to effect a solidarity of the king- 
domsa north and south of the Pyrenees, That 
Germany, beyund the Rhine, dominated by the 
Teutonic race, so atrange and foreign through 
all history to the sentiments and instincts of 


the Latin peoples, should seek to overspan | 
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France with a political arch, the southern foot 

. of which should rest in the Spanish Peninsula, 
could but appear to the jealous French a meas- 
ure 80 monstrous as to warrant the sternest 
rebuke. 

Deeper, however, than this ethnic and his- 
torical cause of the war now imminent were 
the political cansea. The Imperial Govern- 
ment of Napoleon IE. had reached that most 
fatal of all conditions, a climaz. Empire is a 
form of government which, in modern times 
at least, has always a greater height beyond. 
Woe to the Empire, when the highest Alp is at 
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last scaled, and the sovereign etands looking 
| down the slopes and precipices into the valleys 
j of decadence and oblivion beyond. It can not 
be doubted that the Second Empire had passed 
its grand climacteric, and hastened to ita end, 
but what Government ever saw ita own end 
approaching without-a shudder? What bu- 
man inetitution ever assented to its own death? 
; In particular, what example of personal gov- 
; ernment could be cited as an instance of will- 
i ingness to enter the valley and the shadow ? 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and the adher- 
ents of his Dynasty, saw all this in vision. 
The fact was, that with the continuance 
of peace in France, the Liberal party, 
opposed not only to the methods of the 
Empire, but to the Empire itself, would 
continue to gain until revolution would 
supervene, with the probable upheaval of 
the whole Imperial formula. It can not 
well be doubted that Napoleon ITI. desired 
to keep the peace of Europe. In this 
respect the Nephew was unlike the Uncle. 
The Second Bonaparte was a sort of polit- 
ical philosopher, who was anxivus to in- 
stitute an Imperial schedule by which 
the European trains should come and go. 
But as between the maintenance of his 
system and the maintenance of peace he 
would, of course, choose war and Impe- 
Tialism in preference to peace and Repub- 
licanism. At length, he and his Govern. 
ment had come into the very horn of the 
dilemma. Sixty-five years before, the 
Corsican had gone through Germany like 
an elk through a vineyard. Through all 
the interim the opinion had become settled 
in France that the same thing could be 
done again. All that was wanting was 
the occasion and the Bonaparte. The Bona- 
parte was on the throne, and the occasion was 
quickly found, or made. 

We have slready seen how, on the 6th of 
July, 1870, the Duke de Grammont came into 
the French Assembly, declaring that the eleo- 
tion of the Hohenzollern Prince Leopold by 
the Spanish Cortes should not, and would not, 
be tolerated by the Imperial Government. 
Hohenzollern declined; and the complication 
seemed on the eve of unraveling itself. But 
the war party in France could not be satisfied 
with the meek Wellenough which now offered 
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‘iteclf in mediation. Passion hurried the Gov- | lanche from the Alps. There the Warrior 
erament on to demand of Prussia a general H King rode with his envaleade of generale, in- 
engagement that no Hohenzoliern should ever | cluding the greatest living Germans. There 
be offered for the Spanish throne. This was , were Von Moltke, the irou and infallible aol- 
t0 much. Old William, walking at early | dier; the Crown Prince, heir expectant to the 


morning in the promenade at Ems, turned on 
his heel from Benedetti, the French Ambasea- 
dor, with that unrepeatable objurgation which 
was to light the dreadful torch. Of course, 
mow that the representative of France had 
been “insulted,” war must come; and the 
game was immediately 
declared. 

We have already, 
in a former chapter, 
given a tolerably full 
account of the start- 
ling events which now 
came in rapid succes- 
gion. The War Min- 
ister, Baron Le Bouf, 
bad declared that 
France was ready to 
the last button of her 
gaiter. So the French 
army was hurried to 
the frontier, and 
gained its first and 
only success in the 
Fidiculous skirmish at 
Saarbriick. ‘That was 
the end of comedy, 
the beginning of trag- 
edy. There the Prince 
Imperial picked up 
his bullet on the field. 
There he was cheered 
by the French soldiers. 
There he had, accord- 
ing to the father’s de- 
spatch to Eugénie, his baptism of fire. Poor 
boy! From thia to the Zulu Land, Destiny, 
indeed, will lead thee by as strange a course 
as ever a lad before thee has trodden. Here 
thou art taking thy baptism of fire, and there 
thou ahalt be absolved under the cruel aseagais 
of the Zulus. 

The viciasitudes of the great conflict, the 
everrepeated victories of the Germans, the 
euin of the French armies in a score of crit- 
ical battles, have slready been recounted. 
Germany descended into the field like an ava- 


throne, the idol of the Nation; Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, his cousin; Steinmetz, and 
Manteuffel, and a hundred others, great in 
battle and story. The impact was irresistible. 
It appeared that the Gallic race was about to 
be ground into the earth under the pressure 
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of the invasion. Nothing could stay the pro- 
gress of the German arme—nothing stand in the 
battle-blast of the German artillery—until the 
wreck was complete, the rain beyond remedy. 

The Franco-Prussian War was to Napoleon 
TIL and to the Second Empire a swift reso- 
lution of fallacies, The first was the fallacy 
that those South Germans, the men of Wiir- 
temberg, of Bavaria, of Baden, and Heme- 
Darmatadt, would seize the opportunity afforded 
by the French invasion to throw off the Prue- 
sian yoke and make common cause with the 
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deliverer. The deliverer was to be Napoleon 
himself. But the illusion was quickly dispelled. 
‘The Germans eouth of the Main sprang to the 
cause of the Fatherland with as much enthu- 


siasm as the rest. The secuud Imperial fal- 
lacy was that Italy and Austria would seize 
the occasion to humble the pride and arro- 
gance of thia overweening House of Hohen- 





zollern, obtruding itself upon the destinies of 
modern Europe. But Italy and Austria stood 
aloof from the conflict, and would have none 
of it. The one had discovered that, on the 
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whole, Prussia was for her and her cause a 
safer ally than France, and the other had still 
in quick memory the vision and terror of Sa~ 
dowa. So neither interfered. 
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Napoleon was thus left to the cold discov- 
ery that, while the Germans of the various 
Btates might wrangle among themselves, they 
‘were 08 against him a unit. From the day of 
Saarbriick he began to recede. The command 
of the army got out of his hands. He was 
seen henceforth as au Imperial specter ov the 
sinoky confines of battle. Victory after vic- 
tory cane to the Germans. Finally the French 


line of retreat was cat in two, and Bazaine 
was forced back into Metz, there to be driven 
by siege to the most astounding capitulation 


i 
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might well have ended. The French invasiom 
had been hurled-back in rout and ruin. The 
brave soldiers of France lad been done to 
death by multiplied thousands, and other mul- 
tiplied thousands were cooped up in the pris- 
ons of Germany. The humiliation of the ag- 
gressor was already extreme. Many liberal- 
minded Germans believed that the war had 
goue far enough. It is likely, as subsequent 
developments have shown, that the Crown 
Prince himeelf was of this opinion and desire. 
But Germany had become an avenger. Bis- 
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of modern times. Then came Sedan. The 
French army was crushed in the horrid 
crater, and pounded into ‘a bloody mass by 
the vomiting artillery of Germany, planted on 
the surrounding hills. Up went the white 
flag. The Emperor was down. The Palace of 
thé Elyse was exchanged for Wilhelmshdhe. 
The Empire passed away. Eugénie and her 
son escaped from Paris, and the Republican 
Teaders seized the reins of the plunging Gov- 
ernment and mounted the fiery car. 

After Sedan, the Franco-Prussian War 


| 


marck and the King, and the nation at large, 
had not yet satisfied themselves with the pun- 
ishment of ‘that traditional enemy. The 
memory of Jena and Friedland was still fresh 
with William, who recalled from the bitter 
recollections of boyhood the disasters of his 
country and the sorrows of his father and 
mother. Should such things remain without 
requital in the day of victory? Should not. 
Paris herself be trodden under foot? 

So the war continued. After a brief and 
murderous tragedy, the parallel of which can 
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not be furnished from the ample repertoire of 1 the autumn of 1870, while the full tide of 
Modern History, the humiliation of France | victory was on, the Southern Governments had 


was complete. The victorious Germans walked 
in her high places, and muttered their objur- 
gatory gutturals in her palaces. In vain 
did M. Gambetta seek to revive the cause of 
his countrymen. In vain did Jules Favre 
seek out the iron-hearted Bismarck, and en- 
treat him to concede more favorable terms to 


his ruined country. On the 28th of January,” 


1871, Paris was surrendered. The armistice 
was declared and extended, and then, on the 
10th of May, the Treaty of Frankfort was 
signed. The determined utterances of the 
French Republican atateamen, repeated almost 
daily from the day of Sedan to the downfall 
of the capital, that not a foot of land or a 
stone of a fortress should be given up to Ger- 
mauy, were blown away before the stern con- 
ditions of diplomacy and victory ns eo much 
political bombast. France was obliged to pay 
the enormous indemnity of five billions of 
franca to the German treasury, and to cede 
the Provinces of Alsace and German Lorraine 
to her conqueror. : 

The pride of the Teutonic race flamed high 
in victory The achievements of the German 
armies could hardly be paralleled. The 
struggle had been one of the fiercest known 
in history. Within the short space of seven 
months, seventeen great battles had been 
fought between the armies of the two leading 
Powers of Continental Europe. More than a 
hundred and fifty minor engagements had 
occurred, and twenty-two fortified places had 
been either carried by storm or taken by reg- 
ular siege. Nearly four hundred thousand 
soldiers of France had been made prisoners of 
war, while more than seven thousand of her 
cannon and six hundred thousand of her emall 
arms remained in the hands of her foe. It 
could but be, under such conditions, that the 
feeling of nationality, the pride of power and 
conquest, should inflame the victors to that 
high heat of transformation from which the 
new acts of history were prepared. 

In all this the people of Southern Germany 
had had their full share. In the glow of 
anger and enthusiasm they had come to feel 
the common impulses of the race, and to forget 
the prejudices by which they had been isolated 
from the North-German States. Already, in 


; entered into negotiation first and treaty after- 


ward with the North-German Union, by which 
the former became members of the Confeder- 
ation. Bavaria was the last to hold out 
against the historical forces which were bear- 
ing on to the end of German unity. She 
accordingly, on entering the Confederation, 
reserved certain important rights, such as the 
conduct of her own diplomacy, the mainte- 
nance of her postal, telegraphic, and railway 
system, and the command of her own army. 
The States of Wiirtemberg, Baden, and 
Hesse-Darmstadt also made certain reserva- 
tions; but otherwise, the union between the 
North and the South was already effected be- 
fore the capture of Paris. 

With the progress of events during the 
early winter, the old prejudices were still 
further forgotten, and then ceased to operate. 
Everything set in at fall tide for the complete 
consolidation of the German Union, and for 
the conversion of that Union into the Empire. 
The tremendous prestige gained by Prussia in 
the field had now made it easy for her to as 
sume, and for all the other States to accept, 
her unequivocal leadership of United Ger- 
many. Such was the unbounded enthusiaam 
for King William and his Government that 
the Imperial crown seemed to be held over hia 
head by the hands of the German millions. 
The logic of events, against which the indi- 
vidual power of man is impotent, had brought 
about the inevitable. Even before the capit- 
ulation of Paris, Bavaria, last of the German 
Powers to yield, had yielded. It was there- 
fore a mixture of compliment and necessity 
when the young Bavarian King, Louis IL, was 
selected to invite King William, still with his 
army before the forte of Paris, to accept the 
crown of the German Empire. The suggestion 
met with universal approval, and, on the 18th 
of January, 1871, in the great Hall of Mir- 
rors, in the Palace of Versailles, where the 
German Princes and Generals had thronged 
togetber, the proclamation of William was 
formally made. 

The place and the occasion were suf: - 
ficiently memorable. Here had Louis XIV. 
and Madame de Maintenon conversed in 
gorgeous state, and arrogated to themselves 
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the first place in Christendom. Here, for 
many generations, had the great House of 
Bourbon glorified itself in the sunshine of 
power. Here had the Little Corsican trode 
up and down with his victorious sword by his 
side. It looked like fate—like the very work 
of Nemesis—that in this place the crown of 
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was enacted in the French capital, and how 
the remaining military and civil energies of 
the nation were wasted in the fierce conflict 
with the Red Scepter which had planted itself 
in the Hotel De Ville. Meanwhile the tre- 
mendous wave of Teutonism receded and sank 
away beyond the Rhine. There, to the re. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM REENTERING BERLIN. 


the new-created German Empire should be 
placed, with loud acclaim, on the head of the 
grim old soldier, William I., of Hobenzollern. 

With the capitulation of Paria and the 
withdrawal of the German armies the tumult 
rapidly subsided. France was for = season 6 
house left desolate. We have already seen 
how the dreadful tragedy of the Commune 


motest border of the Fatherland, was the out- 
burst of pride and jubilation. The Emperor 
reéntered Berlin in a blaze of glory, the like 
of which had not been witnemed since the 
days of Napoleon L It now remains to re- 
gume the narrative from the Prussian center, 
and to consider the progress, the development, 
and the triumphs of the New Empire. 
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CHAPTER CXLIV.—THE NEW EMPIRE. 


the formality of recogniz- 
ing King William as Ein- 
perorof Germany contsib- 
uted much to the power 
and glory of Prussia. Her 
real renown had been won 
before the 18th of January. Her emergence 
from her humiliations at the beginning of the 
century had begun long ago with that splen- 
did system of education which was projected 
by Wilhelm von Humboldt, and which bore its 
full fruitage after a half century. With that 
came the light of free thought, flashing in 
effulgent streams from the great German Uni- 
versities, It waa this element of strength 
which William and Bismarck had lnid hold 
upon, and which, combined with the policy of 
making every Prussian into a soldier, brought 
to perfection the legitimate fruits of intelli- 
gence and power before the day of Sedan, be- 
fore the fall of Metz, before the taking of 
Paris, before the proclamation of the Empire. 

After the war-storm cleared away, the Ger- 
man Nation proceeded on the march under 
the impulee of national unity. In the spring 
of°1871 the first Imperial Diet was convened 
at Berlin. The constitution of the North 
German Union was taken as 4 basis of the 
Constitution of the Empire. The former was 
extended, amplified, and made applicable to 
the changed political conditions which had 
come with the setting up of the Imperial 
order. But the essential character of the 
system prevalent before 1871 was retained. 
The governmental theory which we here meet 
wan one of great rigor. It conceded little to 
the people—much to the government. The 
Constitution of 1871 was in reality the ex- 
pression of that Bismarckian policy which had 
prevailed more and more since 1858. It was 
the expression of Imperial autocracy and 
military force. It repeated in some sense the 
apothegm of Frederick the Great to the pur- 
port that he permitted his subjects to say 
whatever they pleased, on condition that he 
should do whatever he pleased. 





aT can hardly be said that ; 


H It can not be doubted, however, that the 
; Imperial Government, upon the progress of 
i which we are now to euter, was fairly well 
| adapted to the genius, dispositions, and peculiar 
| political devolopments of the German people. 
| ‘The latter, either by race prefereuce or by the 
historical education to which they hat been 
subjected, attribute more to the Government 
| and expect leas of themselves than avy other 
modern people of equal intellectual greatness 
and force. They expect the Government to 
do for the nation what almost any other en- 
lightened people would expect the nation to 
do for itself; and it thus happens that a 
stronger, more concentrated, and more vehe- 
ment form of administration is accepted and 
acceptable in Germany than would be toler- 
ated for a momeut in any Engliah-apeaking 
country—a fact which has heen in recent 
years marvelously exemplified by the exedus 
of Germans to the United States, While the 
great majority have been content to accept 
the pressure and hardships of the Imperial 
system, the discontented have fled from it, and 
accepted voluntary expatriation in its place. 
With the subsidence of the Franco-Prussian 
War many important questions confronted the 
Imperial Government. Now came the great 
struggle between the State and the Church in 
Prussia. While the premonitory swirls of the 
coming etorm were felt along the Rhine in the 
summer of 1870, the Ecumenical Council, sit- 
ting in Rome, had pronounced the dogma of 
| Papal Infallibility. Of all countries and cou- 
| ditions, Prussia and the new Empire were 
| least favorable for the reception of any in- 
fallibility save their own. Nevertheless, the 
Mother Church in Germany accepted the Papal 
dogma, and there were reasons to believe that 
the old-time intrigue with reapect to the sub- 
ordination of the State to the Holy See was 
once more in the winds. It was a condition 
likely to bring out all the belligerency of 
Bismarck and the Imperial Government. He 
set himeelf like a pillar of stone against the 
Ultramontanes, and instituted vigorous pre- 


_| cautionary measures against their schemes. 
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Jn this crisis, as might have heen expected, 
the Jesnits were again the head and front of « 
the offending. Their conduct Jed, in 1872, to ! 
a decree against them, and they were expelled | 
+ ishments for their disregard and infraction of 


from Prussia. This action was followed up in 
the following year by a series of measures 


called the May Lawa, formulated and pro- | 
moted by Dr. Falk, Minister of Public Worship. 

The State was thus made to thrust back vigor- | 
ously at the offending Church. The new statutes ; 
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authorized to disregard the law. The indig- 
nation of Bismarck and the Government rose 
to the pitch of vindictive action, and the re- 
cusant Bishops were subjected to many pun- 


the statutes, Many of the ecclesiastics were 
deposed and benis.ed from the country. From 
others the eupport of the Government was 
withdrawn, In several instances religious or- 
ders were dissolved, and in other cases lay 


required all candidates for clerical offices to | trustees were appointed to administer on prop- 


























erty which had been forfeited 
by the Chureh, The general 
effect of these measures, 
which 20 largely occupied 
the attention of the Govern- 
ment in 1872-78, was to 
alienate the Catholic Church 
from the German Empire, 
and to place Prince Bismarck 
in the attitude of the arch 
enemy of the Papacy. 

Hard after the conflict to 
which we have just referred 
came the great agitation of 
Socialism. It would appear 
that the German mind, at 
the epoch under considera- 
tion, was in that peculiar 
State of development at 
which ideas of socialistic 
progress find their easiest 
germination. The eeeds of 
such a growth had already 
been widely acattered by Kar] 
Marx and his following at 
the middle of the century. 
But the great diffusion of 
Socialism in Germany must. 
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undergo, in the firat place, a certain secular 
training at the universities, and after this was 
accomplished, to accept ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment at the hands of the secular authority. 
A royal court was also established, to have juris- 
diction over euch matters as might arise under 
the new laws. Out of the nature of things, 
such legislation must meet the severe condem- 
nation of the Pope. That dignitary accord- 
ingly pronounced the German statutes invalid, 
and the Catholic Bishops of Germany were 


be referred to the teachings 
of thatenthusiast and scholar, 
Ferdinand LassaJle. As early as 1862 he made 
his appearance among the workingmen of Berlin 
and Leipsic, and became the recognized head 
of the Socialist party. It can not be doubted 
that Lassalle was inepired to an unusual degree 
with what the author of Hoce Homo has called 
the Enthusiasm of Humanity. He was nota 
labor agitator of the type peculiar to such con- 
ditions in America, but was a man of fortune 
and of luxurious habits. The bottom thonght 
which he came to promulgate was simply this: 
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That under the existing order of society it is 
simply impossible for the workingman te im- 
prove hia condition; 10 emerge amd stand 
forth on the plane of a higher and more 
rational Jife. Ef this fundamental aseuinption 
be correct, then the existing order of soci 
is wrong, or at least seriously detective : 
vo aystern of social organization whieh hots 











for 


of the 


down, by its whole weight and tendency. the | 


toiling massex, who create, 
ma of value, ean be other thaw oppress 
jous, and, in the end, selftestractive. 
Therefore a change it demanded. And here 
it was that Lasall 1 being a philosopher, 
became a German. His doctrine was that the 
change demand 
State of productive associations, to be ergan- 
ized for the benefit of labor aud the laborer, 
auch patrouage to extend to the furnishing of 
the requisite cnpital with which the weociatet 
industries were to he promoted, the security 
of justive to all such bodies and the members 
thereof, and the regulation, by statute and 
judicial appeal, of the markets of the world. 
When the agitation was fairly on, Lavealle 
















died ; but his theory and teachings had taken | 


a strong hold upon the miud of Germany. 
His memory was revered anwng the comnon 
people us that of an apurile and deliverer. 
As nearly always happens, the socialistic 
teachers who now appeared, wrested many of 
Lasaalle’s doctrines from their purpose, and be 
came the evangele of mischief. The doctri 
of the distribution of property, and of revol 
tion as a means of effecting it, appeared, and 
the agitation took on that dangerour form 
which all such movements assume in the 
hands of the ignorant. It waa at this time 
that the Socialist party 2s such appeared in 
the arena as an active force. 

We have seen how a party of Liberals and 
Progressists sprang up an soon as the Imperial 
Diet was constituted, and how Prince Bismarck 
had to contend with these in the legislative 
department of the Government. They were 
so strong a force that the Chancellor of the 
Empire was, at times, seriously pressed hy 
their opposition. It was under these circum- 
stances that he adopted the policy of en- 
couraging the Socialists. The latter were, if 
possible, more hostile in a pulitical sense, to 
the Liberal than to the Imperial party. The 
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male aided the spread of Social 
ceman caminen people had an ex. 
of the weope and variety of the 
aulyantiyes to be derived trom the conquest of 
France. ‘There, for one thing, was the war 
demnity, a really enormous sam, equivalent 
ton billion of dollars in American maney, 
How should it be expended’ Of a certainty 
it belonged to the prument only in trust 
for the people. Wh mut it net be put 
forth in dhe promotion of industrial ent 
prines? Why should not the cooperative ine 
dustries be made to spring forward under the 
tremendous ipa ant of eupitad? 
Was it not sufficient, indeed, virtually to on- 
prtable, the whole 
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ceuch beliefs that 
the ignorunt masses, always quick to discount 
a dream, would be mo unan af Jife ane 
suited to ti They would sntic 
pate imponsdibh , and thrust up their 
h from th to chuteh the 
elusive hough the wake of al) 


this came tinent. and burdahip. The 
war inderan at away under the ex- 
igencies of the € ent. Behold that 
itary m, that tremendous engine, whose 
glowing furnaces must be fed with an infinity 
of fuel! Why not disband? said Liberalion. 
To this the auewer of the Empire was ever 
ready—France! There lay France, sweltering 
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in the heat and effluvia of an uncontrollable | appear to augment his powers with the increase 
,; and energy of his governmental machinery. 


hatred. Would she not revive? Would not the 
memory of Gravelotte and Metz and Sedan 
and Paris rankle in her breast until ber re- 
venge should come? 


Bismarck, the Emperor, the Government, . 


must act ever on this assumption. They must 
presuppose that France will fight again. She 
will make ready, and then spring sacrum the 
Rhine. Therefore, Germany must remain a 
nation of soldiers, The tremendous army 
muat be kept in discipline and mobilization. 
The military spirit must he fanned ever to the 
point of flaming forth. Under such a rystem, 
the five milliards of francs will soon melt away. 
The old hardships of the laboring men will re- 
turn, and the country will continue to be 
drained for the support of the army. Such 
were the conditions which favored the Social- 
istic ‘agitation, and gave opportunity to ite 
leaders to win a powerful following. 

By the middle of the eighth decade the 
evils of the German military aystem, and of 
the ideal and material forces to which we have 
referred above, were felt in full force. The 
price of labor fell off. Large numbers of 
workmen, particularly in the cities, lost em- 
ployment, and joined the discontented. Publi- 
cists the world over must learn that under such 
conditions the agitator, however illogical his 
argument, will find a ready hearing. Whoever 
proposes n remedy, even though the remedy 
be worse thau the disease, will gather s numer- 
ous following. Here it was that the new 
scheme of emancipation in Germany differed 
80 widely from anything with which the 
reader is acquainted in the history of Great 
Britain. In that country the masses, when 
they are aroueed, do not turn readily to social- 
istic dreams, but rather to the reform of 
abuses by means of the political machinery in 
their hands. The English common people 
have had a long and varied political educa- 
tion; and although its leasons have in so many 
inatances proved, in application, a delusion 
and a snare, they have always chosen to re- 
form, and reform, rather than to break with 
the existing order of society. 

In Germany the conditions of political and 
ancial life are widely different from thoee of 
Great Britain. The German, instead of being 
greatest when he is governed least, would 








He relies upon the Government to do for him 
what the man who speake English would 
prefer to do for himself. In other words, the 
German expects his Government to be good 
for something, and not to exist as a mere 
political figment to which an appeal, in times 
of emergency, is as foulish a mockery as 10 in- 
voke a dream. Out of these conditions the 
German Imperial system became the strongest, 
and one might almost eay the most useful, of 


! human governments. Those who exercised 


its functions desired that it should be felt in 
every part and precinct of the national life. 
For this reason, when the clamor of Socialiam- 
came, the Government was not unwilling to be 
invoked in the matter of undertaking the 
patronage of labor. The monstrous nature of 
such an interference, which would at once 
have shocked the political sentiments of any 
other enlightened people, would seem not to 
have been felt as an abuse among the Ger- 
mans. Arbitrary as was—and is—the whole 
Imperial system, it nevertheless sympathized, 
to a considerable degree, with the extravagant 
propositions of Socialism relative to the sup- 
port of national industries by the public—by 
the State. 

As iv France and Enyland in the times 
following revolutionary. commations, bitter 
personal snimosities now appeared in Germany, 
and in sume instances were directed ngainst 
those in authority. While Socialism was grow- 
ing and strengthening its stakes; while a not 
extravagant estimate showed that about one- 
tenth of the German voters had espoused the 
cause and principles of the new party, some 
deeds of violence done against the Govern- 
ment brought on a reiiction. In the spring 
of 1878, while the old Emperor was driving 
with his daughter, the Grand Duchess of 
Baden, along Unter den Linden, a young 
Socialist named Héde) fired at him with a 
Pistol, but missed his aim. As usual in such 
cases, the would-be assassin sought to glorify 
his act as something done at the peril of his 
life in the interest of the people. All this 
was at once charged up to the Socialists and 
their teaching. Hitherto the question of 
putting down Socialism by force had scarcely 
bean suggested; but here was an attempt 
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made to destroy the head of the Empire. 
The grim old ruler whe had ridden with his 
armies across France, and had Sately stood 
surrounded with king and princes in the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, wae shot at like 
a dog. 

The reiiction wax immense. The nation 
was angered to ita remotest border. The anti- 
Socialize party quickly veized the opportunity 





faction from whose ranks the 
lic order had proveeded. The Government 
itself ewayed under the excitement, and severe 
Measures were at once projected to put down 
the Socialists by foree of law and authority, 
It could but be noticed, moreover, that the 
measures in question were «weeping in their 
character. The repressive scheme did not stop 
with Socialist agitators, with the theorizera who 
sought a revolution of eocicty, but wax ex- 
tended to all politicians whowe language and 
actions were constructively disturbing to the 
exieting system. Many who, for the moment, 
were earnestly in favor of repression for the 
Socialists, found that, under the impulee of 
the hour, a gag had been prepared for the 
freedom of speech, anil was ahout to beeume a 
part of the German Constitution. 

At the last, however, publie opinion rallied, 
and righted itself in time to prevent 6 ereat 
wrong to the people. The Liberalk discerned 
the drift of the propo-ed legislation, and it 
waa rejected by a large majority in the Re 
tag. But it was not long until another crazed 
assassin fired at Emperor William, and the 
news at once flew to the four quarters of Ger- 
many that the veteran defender of the Father- 
land had been wounded by a Sovialist bullet. 
By this time, however, the suspicion went 
abroad that there was something factitious 
about the business, and that the Government 
was not unwilling to receive a few stray shots 
for political effect. At least, with the pro- 
rogation of the Reichstag and the ordering of 
a new election, it wax found that the electors 
were aa rmouch concerued uhout the preserva- 
tion of their rights, the freedom of discussion, 
the unimpeded prerogatives of citizenship, as 
they were about the dangers and excesses of 
Socialism. The representatives elected in the 
summer of 1878 were as liberal and progress- 
ive sa their predecessors, and were, at first, 
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but tittle dispused to concede any measure to 
the Government of a kind tw augment its 
power. 

With the progress of parliamentary bi 
nes, however, Pritce Bismarck put in his 
powerfal hand, and a large number of the 
Liberala were gained over to the support of 
the proposed repress The mens 
ure suguested by th f was conte 
with swectnes, hy Mf two and 
a half years to the Dar. 
ing this time, it war enacted that the patice 
of the Ewpire should be intrasted with special 
power for the entire suppression of Nociatiam 
The new statute was at onee vizoroi 
foreed, and the Socialist ph 

ickly away. The Govern 
80, might well flatter 
» had been attained, 

disappeared forever. 

The event, however, did not justify the ox- 
pectation.  Bismarek himself xoon perceived 
‘that the sore in German society was ouly 
filmed. There is in that statesman an clement 
"of unrest in the presenee of every condition 
whieh he can not control Believing thar 
oughly in the autoeracy of the Empire, and 
staking everything on its ability to man 
age with sucves: the whole affairs af 
man peoples, he could but be restive under 
the behef that Sociaian wie supprowed and 
not extinguished, Uniler + 
imotives thus supplied, he ae 
took by means of the hi 
patronize direct the very 
had so recently attempted to ex! 
force, At the opening of the TI pate, te 
November of 1841, the Imperial mesuyge van 
dlevoted in a considerabl 
tion of socinl democracy 
means of ity represei 
of the promotion of its favorite 1 
on the other. A system of State Sor 
was actually declared asa fact and o principle 
+ which the Government war ready to promote. 
A scheme of positive measures wax suggested 
as the remedy, and the Emperor, hy his 
Chaneellur, war made to declare that the healing 
of the existing sucin) disorders was a part of 
his governmental policy. The new statutes 
“proposed covered a great variety of provisions 
favorable to the workingmen of Cermany. 
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An insurance was provided against sickness, ' the old individual nationalities, and oppoeed 


accident, and ald age. Inability tu labur longer, 
from any honorable cause, was to be com- 
pensated by the public. The Imperial pro- 
gramme, while it recognized the difficulty of 
the task which it was thas imposing ou itelf, 
declared its purpose to recognize the industrial 
intereats of society and the condition of the 
working people throughout the Empire as of 
the highest possible concern to the Govern- 
ment. The plan suggested by Lassalle of 
forming codperative associations under the pro- 
tection and patronage of the State was openly 
espoused in the governmental scheme, and pro- 
claimed ana legitimate project for ‘* organizing 
the life of the people.” 

The measures thus proposed might well 
have satisfied the most ardent Socialists of 
Germany. They were indeed so radical and 
fundamontal to the constitution of society as 
to awaken the opposition of Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike, who succeeded by their com- 
bined action in preventing the adoption of 
many of the important articles of the pro- 
posed Act. Unto the present day’ the political 
and legal status of Kocialism under the Ger- 
mau Empire are niutters indeterminate and 
uncertain. 

The reader may well pause here to inquire 
into the puccess of the great acheme fur uni- 
fying the German nations. The unthoughtful 
may suppose that the only necessary condition 
to such 3 union of States and nationalities is 
the mere formal agreement to be henceforth 
united, and to pursue 2 common course. Than 
this uo other view can be more incorrect. 
Peoples do not assimilate thus easily. In the 
moment of enthusiasm union may be declared ; 
but actual union can only be born of time 
and trial and tedious evolution. This princi- 
ple was fully elucidated in the transformation 
of Germany from the loose confederation to 
the North-German Union, and afterwards into 
the Empire. Many signs of 4 true national 
life appeared from the first years of these con- 
stitutional changes. Nevertheless, the old cus- 
toms und prejudices reiisserted themeelves at 
times with great force and persistency. A 
party called the Particularists appeared as the 
representatives of the past. They stood for 
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the consolidation of the German peoples, much 
after the manner uf the Democratic statesmen 
in the United States in the years immediately 
following the Civil War. 

Such publicists and politician are, by their 
natures, the representativen of the Feudal in- 
atineth in man. The American fathers who 
established, first the Coloniex, and then the 
Confederation, on our Atlantic wa-board, were 
strongly under the influence of the anti- 
national instinct. In Germany, with the setting 
up of the Imperial system, the Particularists 
must needs find occasion of great cavil and 
complaint. The mergement of the old indi- 
vidual liberties of the German race appeared 
tw such minds as the lust extreme of pvlitical 
despotism. ‘The hostility to the Empire pro- 
ceeded sometimes to the verge of disruption; 
but the uew system was too firmly established, 
the new Administration too powerful aud 
salutary, to permit any serious harm to the 
Imperial order. During the first five years 
after the proclamation of the Empire, the an- 
archic condition of Germany was brought into 
coamic regularity. Every department of life 
passed under the sway of the new forces of 
society. An Imperial coinage was established, 
and the old local moneys of the different Ger- 
mau States were replaced with a uniform unit 
of money and account. Imperial paper money 
aud a system of banking were devired fur the 
convenience of the whole people. More im- 
portant still was the constitution of the great 
Reichagericht, or Supreme Court, of Germany, 
for which provision was made in 1877. Nor 
may the student of history omit to note the 
contest of the time with respect to the place 
where the Reichsgericht should hold its aittings. 

From the American point of view it would 
seem moat natural that Berlin, the capital of 
the Empire, should be the permanent seat of 
the Supreme Court. But a strong prejudice 
had now appeared in Germany against the 
concentration in one city of 9» many govern- 
mental powers. It was said, and not without 
some ground for the eaying, that Berlin is uot 
Germany. The fatal example of Paris, long 
dominant in the affairs of France, long dictat- 
ing by her imperial position the destinies of 
Kingdom, Empire, and Republic, was much 
cited by the Liberal German statesmen, and 
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by the Particularists, who, for other reasons, 
coincided with the Liberal view, that the High 
Court of the nation should sit at some place 
other than Berlin. A large majority adopted 
this policy, and it was decided that Leipsic, 
and not the Prusian capital, should be the 
permanent seat of the Reichagericht. 

The beginning of the year 1880 was marked 
in Germany by the reéppearance of a true 
symptom from the Middle Ages. To an 
American, little disposed as he is to pay atten- 
tion to the accidents of birth, to the mere 
fortuitiea of human condition, and more par 
ticularly to the advantages or disadvantages 
of a given race deacent, it must appear almost 
inexplicable that near the close of the nine- 
teenth century a race war, or what threatened 
to become a war of races, should break out in 
one of the greatest and most enlightened 
States of Europe. It was at this time that 
the old hatred of the Germans for the Jews— 
and, it may be added, of the Jews for them— 
was revived in an aggravated form. It is 
one of the strangest circumstances in the 
hiatory of Christendom, that that peculiar 
people, out of whose antecedent history the 
possibility of the Christian religion arose, 
should have been so universally despised, con- 
temned, and persecuted. If the history of all 
the calamities and sorrows purposely inflicted 
on the Jewish race by the peoples among 
whom they have dwelt could be eliminated 
from the general story of nations, and set forth 
in vivid narrative and pictorial illustration, 
the world might well shudder at the one and 
stand aghast before the other. 

In Germany these hardships of the Israel- 
itich race have recurred with unusual severity 
and repetition. As early as the middle of the 
century those who had already begun the ad- 
vocacy of German unification spoke favorably 
of the Jews as a people. Bismarck himself 
had declared, in 1847, that he was willing 
that all the offices of the State, except the 
administrative, might be filled by Israelites. 
It happened that in the year 1880 the Ger- 
man Government was desirous of recognizing 
the independence of Roumania. The Jews in 
that principality had been emancipated. It 
had happened that some Roumanian railroads 
had been built with money furnished by a 
Jewish syndicate in Berlin; and Prince Bis 
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marck, espousing the cause of the syndicate, 
held that the interests of the same should be 
upheld in Roumania. This seems to have 
given rise to the agitation. The German 
press, beginning with the construction and 
ownership of foreign railroads by Jewish cap- 
italists, began to assail the race for its alleged 
mercenary and unpatriotic character. It was 
declared that the Jews in Germany were for- 
eigners in every fiber, inimical, as a body, to 
every interest of the Fatherland. It was said 
that the Jew knows no plow, no trowel, no 
hammer, no pickaxe, no spade; that he isa 
mere speculator on the proceeds of that human 
industry to which he contributes nothing. 
The animadversion continued to the effect that 
the Jew makes for himself a monopoly of com- 
merce, and obtains control of the money mar- 
ket, using the same for the exclusive advan- 
tage of himself and his people. It was 
declared that he is » resident of the countries 
in which he is found only as a stranger in a 
hotel, living on the best, seeking the most 
profitable and easy places, intruding into the 
first seats, and working his way by intrigue 
and finesse into a financial station from which 
he is able to put his foot on the neck of the 
people. . 

Professor Treitechke was the chief agitator. 
He published a pamphlet on the Jewish ques- 
tion, in which he alleged that the sons of 
Israel out of the North and East were over 
running and eating up Germany. He set 
forth statistics showing that, while Italy has 
only about forty thousand, and Engiand and 
France have each but forty-five thousand 
Jews, Germany has six hundred thousand, 
and that even this great number was con- 
stantly augmented by immigration. Finally 
the author declared that the anti-Semitic 
movement was powerful and deep; that it had 
stirred the most enlightened and cultivated 
circles of society; that it was not based on 
ideas of religious intolerance or national pride, 
but upon the natural right of self-defense ; and 
that the Jews were, as a matter of fact, ‘‘the 
curse of Germany.” 

To the vociferous tirade raised against them, 
the Jews replied as best they might. They 
fell back upon the historical antecedents of 
their condition, showing that the real cause of 
their comparative isolation in modera society 
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had been the horrid persecutions to which they | some particulars, the Jews, aa bankers aud 


had been subjected in all Christian countries ; 
that they had been excluded by soviety, and 
driven into the pursuits of the trader and the 
money-changer at a time when such vocations 
were under the ban; that the peculiar form 
of their modern activities was traceable, not 
to original preference, hut to the necessities 
of the situation into which they had been 
forced by oppression and crime; that the pur- 
suits which they now followed had become 
babitual to them by the very discipline to which 
they had been subjected; that such pursuits 


merchants and traders, had been, and were, 


; one of the moet beneficial elements of German 


were open to all men alike, and that they them- - 


selves were successful by the very means which 
others ought to employ in contmerce and the 
market; that they are not a people devoid of 
noble purposes; that they have public spirit 
and patriotism, and that the race itself, in so 
far from having contributed nothing to the 
welfare of the peoples among whom it has 
been distributed, had, on the contrary, given 
to the world such men as Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, Heine, Spinuza, Rothschild, Montefiore, 
Disraeli, to say nothing of the ancients, the 
prophets and teachers of antiquity, of Moses, 
and the Maccabees, and the Christ. 

Such were the essentials of the controversy 
which broke out afresh in 1880, and continued 
for several years to agitate and distract Ger- 
many. Much legislation was pruposed, but 
little effected, with respect to the Jewish race. 
‘The question obtruded itself first into the Land- 
tag, and then into the Reichstag, where the 
debates waxed furious pro and contra, until 
the issue seemed to engross the attention alike 
of the Government and the people. Ou the 
whole, the party in power held to the position 
of Jewish toleration, and of concession of 
equal rights to the race. The Crown Prince 
of Prussia was open in his manifestation 
of sympathy; but this embittered, rather 
than appeased, the anti-Semitic party. Many 
of the ablest statesmen entered into the dis- 
but it was found impossible to pro- 
ceed in any practicable manner to the suppres- 
sion or expulsion of so great a body distributed 
through the German States. With the pro- 
grees of debate, moreover, it was made evident 
that the abuses of which the anti-Semitic 
faction so bitterly complained, were in large 
pert exaggerated and factitious, and that, in 





society. The whole controversy is repeated 


and enlarged pen in this counection, rather 
with a view of iltuetrating one of the strange 
aspecta of the current history of the world, 





marck, acting for the Imperial G: 
brought isto the Reichstag = proprsition for 
the further increase of the German army. 
The demand was made for an addition of 
twenty-seven thousand men to the ranks, and 
of a large increment of artillery besides. The 
public was at once shaken with excitement 
and alarm. What, forsooth, could Germany 
wish with more soldiers? Haid she not already 
one of the most powerful armies in Chris- 
tendom? Was she not impregnable? And 
again the answer was—France! The Govern- 
ment, however, defended itelf ou other 
grounds, declaring emphatically that the mo- 
tive was peace; that the army way noi, ay a 
matter of fact, aa large ax it should he, com- 
sidered merely as a pacific force and argument. 

Tn fact, a state of circumstances had now su- 
pervened which seemed to make it necenmry for 
the Powers of Europe to overtop each other in 
their respective military organizations. The ad- 
dition of railitary contingents in oue country 
seemed to make it necemary for the others to 
make greater additions tu their equipments. At 
the time of which we speak, Crermany hed 
actually under arms about six hundred thou- 








‘and men, and the annual call brought into 


the ranks a hundred and ninety thousand re- 
cruits, to serve their term. It was estimated 
that the whole army which could he called 
forth in an emergency amounted, with the 
reserves, to fully a million five hundred 
thousand. The French army was about equally 
extensive, calling annually to the ranks a 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand new meu. 
The annual call of Russia amounted to two 
hundred and ten thousand, and her whale 
army numbered about a million nine hundred 
thousand men. The Austrian force at the 
same date numbered, with reserves, about a 
million; so that, taken altogether, the armies 
of Europe, or rather of the four great Powers 
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of the Continent, numbered, in this time of 
profound peace, about six millions. 
the Powers stoutly asserted, however, that 


Each of : 


: with as a calamity to be avoided. 
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The reeult 
was that in the present decade the ascendency. 


: of Prince Bismarck in the German Parliament 


everything in its own movements and prep- * 


arntions was distinctly pacific; that war was 


uot desired and not expected, and that, in © 


short, the withdrawal of six millions of men 
from all productive industries, and their orgun- 
ization into a destroying force, the momentum 
of which it were impossible to estimate, was 
necessary, a8 a sort of police contingent, for 
the maintenance of the peace! Von Moltke, 
in the Reichstag, declared that Germany had 
no fear, no expectation of war with anybody, 
and that the addition to the army was no 
more than a proper equipoise to the military 
powers of other countries. 

In the beginning of April of this year 
Prince Bismarck fell into a quarrel with the 
Bundesrath, or German Senate, relative to a 
measure for imposing a stamp-duty on the 
‘receipts for postal money-orders. The Govern- 
ment proposition was defeated by a combina- 
tion of the smaller States, each of which, 
however insignificant, is, according to the Ger- 
man system, entitled to one member in the Bun- 
deerath. Prince Bismarck hereupon resigned, 
and was disposed to insist upon his retirement, 
notwithstanding the refusal of the Emperor to 
accept his resignation. The Chancellor had dis- 
covered by this time his ability to force the leg- 
islative bodies into a surrender by threatening to 
withdraw from the conduct of the Government. 

The situation which had now supervened 
in Germany with respect to this remarkable 
personage bas had no parallel in other coun- 
tries, at least within the present century. 
The conduct of the Chancellor in each crisie— 
which would have appeared to be mere bluster 
on the part of any other Premier in Christen- 
dom—was, in Germany, profoundly significant, 
The threat of resignation actually meant con- 
fusion come again.. Bismarck knew it, and so 
did the Reichstag and the people. There was 
no other statesman in Germany that could pre- 
sume to take up the Bismarckian burden. 
He alone, 

“ Above the rest, 
In shape and gestare prondly eminent, 
Stood like a tower.” 
The menace of resignation, therefore, must 
be considered as an actual thing, and be dealt 


has amounted to an absolutism, the like of 
which could not be found, or even expected, in 
any other enlightened State. In the present 
instance the Bundesrath was obliged, for pru- 
dential reasons, and againet its own judgment, 
to recede from its position and to accept the 
proposition of the Government for a atamp- 
duty on the postal money-orders of the Empire. 

Difficulties of the kind above referred to 
became recurrent in the following years. The 
will of the nation on political and civil ques- 
tions sought to express itself by ita represent- 
atives in the German Parliament; but it was 
the theory of the Government that the needs 
of Germany were better understood by the 
Emperor and his Council than by the people 
themselves. Since the Government was in 
power, and the people were not in power, the 
policy of the former prevailed. Ever and 
anon a crisis of some kind would be precipi- 
tated, which would be broken in the habitual 


manner. The Chancellor would present his 
resignation. The Emperor would decline to 


accept it; and the refractory Reichstag, or 
Bundesrath, would be obliged to recede from 
its position. To the English-speaking reader 
this system must appear an intolerable despot- 
ism; but euch a view is only partial, and does 
not fally cover the conditions present in Ger 
many. True, the Government became, at the 
time of which we speak, arbitrary and severe 
in the last degree. Public opinion was many 
times trampled under foot, and the public wilt 
treated as though it were not. But there was 
never @ more sincere, honest, and benevolent 
Government than this same Imperial tyranny. 
‘What charge of selfish ambition or of ulterior 
designs beyond the good of the Fatherland 
could be brought against this aged Emperor? 
‘Was not he, were not those whom he trusted, 
and to whom he committed the powers of 
the State, earnestly, thoroughly, devoted to the 
interests of all Germany and all the Germans? 
This is not offered in the way of an apology 
for the system itself, so harsh, ao irrational, so 
intolerable, we might say, to the instincts of 
an enlightened people; but it is offered as an 
explanation of the peculiar form of the Ger 
man despotism, and as an exposition of the 
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reasons why the German people, little ac- | 
quainted in their pest history with the uses © 
and usages of civil liberty, have, as @ rule, so | 
patiently and willingly accepted the Imperial ; 
order aa a thing of dignity, of honor, and 
salutary force. 

Prince Bismarck, nevertheless, felt, at in- 
tervala, the necessity of promoting concord be- 
tween himself and the legislative bodies. In 
March of 1881 he took the occasion to address 
the Reichatag in a speech, which, though lit- 
tle apologetic, was explanatory of his own \ 
place in the Imperial system, and to a consid- 
erable extent of that system itself. It had 
been recently alleged by Herr Richter, leader | 
of the Opposition, that Bismarck constituted 
the German Government in too large a sense 
for the welfare of the Empire, and that, since 
the Chancellor was in ill-health, many of his 
duties should be remanded to the charge of 
others. The Chancellor's answer was to the 
effect that, so far as his health was concerned, 
it was no affair of Herr Richter’s, but only his 
own affair and the Emperor's. He declared 
that under the Imperial system the Chancellor 
waa the only responsible functionary; but 
when it came to defining or finding the per- 

i 
i 


son or party to tlm he was responsible, he 
was obliged to admit that none auch existed. 
It was virtually a moral responsibility, as 
much as to say that he was responsible to him- 
self. He declared his duty to be, under au- 
thority of the Emperor, to bring before the 
Reichstag for debate the decisions of the Coun- 
cil, This duty he must perform. Still, the 
performance or the non-performance of it 
rested with himself. Should he think it best, 
he might hold back the decisions of the Coun- 
ceil, Should a bill be prepared by the Coun- 
cil, and have the approval of the Emperor, he, 
as Chancellor, might refuse to sign it. In 
that event, the Emperor and the Couneil 
would have to yield, or else the Emperor 
would be under the necessity of finding an- 
other Chaucellor. The Prince knew well 
enough that in such a situation, his Imperial 
master would not seek another Chancellor, 
but would retain the one whom he knew and 
trusted. Since, under the Constitution of the 
Empire, legislation must originate in the 
Council, it followed, as a necessary sequence, 
that it must originate with the Chancellor. 
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Otherwise, he might not transmit to the 
Reichstag any proposition whatsoever. It thus- 
happened .that every enactment must come 
from him. He was not responsible to either 


: House or both Houses of the German Parlia- 
: ment. He could not be dismissed from office 
: save by the Emperor himeelf. 


Wherefore the 
Chancellor of the German Empire, under the 
Emperor's authority, governe, and the Reichs- 
tag has no prerogative beyond the discussion 
of such measures as are submitted to it for 
such purpose by the Chancellor. To the 
American reader it mast seem amazing that 
auch a scheme of civil government could be 
openly avowed by a:Prime Minister in the 
presence of one of the greatest deliberative 
bodies in Christendom, and survive the decia- 
ration for a single hour. 

In the meantime, the controveray with the 
Catholic Church in Germany continued. The 
Falk Laws, so-called from their originator, 
were stil! in force; but these were not recog: 
nized as valid by the Catholics. The Pope 
and the Catholic organs set themselves in bold 
opposition to the repressive statutes, declaring 
that they were invalid per ec, and that any 
Catholic deputy who should accept them or 
recognize them in auy way should therefor suf- 
fer excommunication. The Ultramontane 
party found a leader in the Reichstag in the 
person of Herr Windhorst, who stood boldly 
forth as the defender of the Mother Church. 

The operation of the Fatk Laws had already 
wrought great miwhief with them of the 
aucient faith in all Germany. Distress super- 
vened, and Prince Bismarck came at length to 
see that something must be done to restore a 
better feeling among the Catholics of the 
country. It was found that fully a thousand 
parishes had been left without priests, and 
that nine out of the eleven Bishops of Ger- 
many were absent and virtually exiled from 
their dioceses. The support of the Falk Laws 
was now derived almost wholly from the 
Liberals, under the leadership of Doctor Falk 
himself, and by this wing of anti-Catholics 
the opposition to the Church was as vigorously 
maintained as ever. The Ministry, however, 
were at length driven to a more pacific course 
with respect to the Church. Negotiations 
were opened between Prince Bismarck and 
the Vatican, with a view to the restoration 
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of friendship. Great waa the clamor raised 
againet the Government for this pulicy. 
war said that Bismarck, like the Emperor 
Henry IV., was ready to go barefoot in the 
snows of the Pope's door-yard. But, as usual, 


ita 





the Chancellor held on in his own way, until 


peace was at length attained by the concession 
of nearly everything that the Church had con- 
tended for. The Clericala regained. tv a con- 
siderable extent, their former position in the 


religious society of Germany, aud the hopes ‘ 


of Liberalism that 2 master had at last been : 


found for the Church of Rome were doamed 
to dieappointment. 





In the autumn of 1881 the political in- ‘ 


terests of Europe were for a time excited by 
the meeting of the Emperors of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, at) Dantzic 
ference originated with the ruler: themselves, 
and was supposed to have had its origin in a 





The con. ¢ 


fear entertained by the Czar that Prince Bix . 


marek was contemplating a rectification of the 
German frontier on the side of Rusia. It 


was believed that the German Chaucellor had . 
it in mind to amend the map of Europe hy 





transferring Poland from beth Austria and 
Russia to the dominions of his Imperial master. 
It was thought that the scheme contemplated, 
in a compensatory way. the giving of the 
Balkan principalities to Austria, but it dict not 


appear in what way the Czar was to be com- | 


pensated for the supposititious les of terri- 
tory. His Majesty was therefore ill at eae, 


and sought by means of the conference to « 


tatisfy himself that no such mischicf was in- ' 


tended. 

As usual in such business a pretext was 
devised other than the true one. Ostensibly 
the Emperors came together to discum the 
question of Socialism in Europe—how it 
might be suppressed and dissipated from the 
scene of politics and government. By this 
time the Socialist goblin towered up in the 
imagination of the Emperors, especially those 
of Russia and Austria, as a specter of ill-omen 
to the whole existing order. The presence of 
such a shadow was made the excuse of the 
Imperial meeting, much as a conference of 
American Senators, bent on the promotion or 
invention of some prodigious scheme, migh 
call a conference to consider the evils of Mor- 
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meeting of the sovereigns was private, though 
the subjects discussed and the toue of the discus 


; sion was known only to themselves and their 


secretaries, yet the business was divine by 
the world at large, and it came te be under- 





isting condit 
of che ex 
were removed. 

Shortly atter the meeting of the Eaperera 
the German National election was 5 
ing in great gains to the Oppositic 
he Liberals did aot of 1 ely 
gaining a anajority in’ the fi 
iverement of strength wae co 
the combination of the 
te the Governme to turn the 
majority against it, became a 
question in what manver the Chanvellot 
deal with the intractable body upon wh 
must depend for aupport. in the conduct of 
civil affairs, At the opening of the Reichstag 

Novensber of 1881, the xpeeeh from the 
irone wax delivered by the Chancelior, who, 
in the firnt place, dwell at length upon the 
pacitic disposition of the Power, and the confi- 
dence of the Emperor that the peace of Eu- 
rope was in no danger of dixturbupve. In the 
subsequent part of the meseage the Chanectlor 
dwelt upon dot ic aflnin, taking up the 
very mame propusitions which 
had formerly made and which bad been 
paeed upon adversely in the recent cleetion. 
The result of the election« was treated aya 
nullity. Prince Bismarck went on te recom: 
mend the granting to the nent of m 
monopoly of the tebaceo trade; to ask ap. 
propriations for the MUiE two years; to 
recommend the establishment of a four-year 
term as the period of memberrhip in the 
Reichstag; to insist on a xystem of insurance 
by the State for the invalid workingmen of 
Germany. It was noted at the time that the 
parts of the Chancellor's speech reviving and 
pressing upon the Reichstag the very proposi- 
tions which the German people had just de- 
cided in the negative, were received “with icy 
coldness, and that net one sentence was ap- 
plauded.” No sooner had the Imperial speech 
heen delivered than the Liberal batteries were 
opened, and it was at once discovered that not 















uppeaition 
















































moniam in the United States. Though the | only a majority, but a majority of two-thirds, 
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could be commanded against the Imperial pro- } 
gramme, ! 

In the beginning of December, a bill for i 
the establishment of an Economical Council, ; 
upon which Bismarck exhausted his powers of ' 
persuasion and influence, was rejected by the 
Reichstag, which refused the requisite appro- 
priation by a vote of a hundred and sixty-nine 
to eighty-three. In any other country than Ger- 
many, under any other system than that of 
the Empire, under any other Emperor and 
Prime Minister than William and Bismarck, 
such a vote would have been instantly fatal tothe 
existing Administration; but the Chancellor 
and his master gave as little eeeming heed to 
the result as though the Prince had Jost a 
game of chess to a friendly competitor! 

It could be scen at the beginning of 1882 
that the German Government was seriously 
engaged in the work of making its peace with 
the Mother Church. The Liberals noted, with 
ever-increasing mortification, the rising sym- 
pathy between the Conservative and the 
Clerical party. The project of Bismarck was 
clearly to gain the aupport of the Clerical, in 
order that the Government might, at all 
hazards, secure a majority. The inconvenience 
of conducting the Imperial Administration 
without the backing of a majority in the 
Reichstag, bore with ever-increasing weight 
upon the Chancellor, impeding hia plans 
and disturbing his temper; and he became 
willing to confederate with the party of the 
Ancient Church in order to put an end to 
his embarrassments. 

The course of Prince Bismarck witbin the 
current decade has fully illustrated the plia- 
hility of his political principles. Indeed, it 
might be difficult to discover what his principles 
really are. As we have already remarked, 
the Imperial Government sought the advantage 
and welfare of Germany; but the ends were 
pursued from the particular point of view oc- 
eupied by the Emperor and the Chancellor. 
Bismarck, in his relation to the Nation, may 
well remind the reader of Lord Palmerston 
and his career in England. The policy in 
either case meant success, and the means 
thereto were at no time teated by the stand- 
ards of a high political morality. Thus, in the 
year 1882, we begin to find Prince Bismarck 


and Herr Windhorst in affiliation. In Jan- 
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uary, the latter, as leader of the Clerical 


! party, brought into the Reichetag a bill for 


the abrogation of the Falk Laws, by which the 
exercise of ecclesiastical rights in Germany, 
without the sanction of*secular authority, was 


i forbidden. The debates on this proposition 


continued until late in the month, when the 
third reading of Windhorst’s Act was carried, 
and the measure soon afterwards became a 
law. All the principal features of the Falk 
statutes were repealed, and the Church swung 
back into her ancient position. 

It was said by the adherents of the Govern- 
ment that the policy of ‘overwhelming gen- 
erosity” which had thus been adopted with 
reapect to the Catholics would bring about a 
great refction in the Church favorable to the 
Bismarckian ascendency. It was thought that 
Rome would be set aglow hy the concessions 
which had been made to her subjects in Ger- 
many. Great, therefore, was the mortifica- 
tion of the Conservative party when no such 
warmth of feeling was seen among the Catho- 
lic. On the contrary, they accepted the 
repeal of the Falk Lawa as a matter of course. 
The Vatican considered the repeal simply aa 
an act of justice which a refractory son had at 
length been induced, by right reason and con- 
science, to do to an injured party. It thus 
happened that when Prince Bismarck looked 
around for the support of the Clericals, the 
same could nowhere be found. When he de- 
manded that his tobacco monopoly should be 
conceded by the Reichstag as the reward of 
virtue, the proposition was rejected in com- 
mittee by a majority of six to one. It could 
but be noted, however, that the iron ChancelJor 
was to all seeming little disturbed at the ill- 
success of his concessions to Rome. It had 
now become his habit never to acknowledge 
defeat, never to recognize the fact, and to pro- 
ceed in the same manner as though no such 
thing had occurred. It was at once given out 
by the Government that the bills for the es- 
tablishment of the tobacco monopoly, for 
biennial appropriations, for the quadriennial 
term of membership in the Reichstag, and for 
other favorite projects of the Chancellor, would 
be brought forward again and again, be de- 
bated and re-debated until argument and per- 
sistency should prevail over opposition, and 
the Government have its way. 
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Later in this year another important meas- ' 


ure was agitated which, it was thought, would 
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be the crowning act in the reconciliation with - 


Rome. There had been established by the 
Government a law for Compulaory Civil Mar- 





ye, which was exceedingly distasteful to the - 


Catholics. The Mother Church had always - 
claimed, and had immemorially exercised, the § 


right of performing marriages under the sanc- 
tion of religion, and of religion only. Little 


had she concerned herself about the civil law | 


or the preferences of secular society. In Ger- 
many, a2 in most other countries, the double 
usage bad grown up of civil and religious 
marriage. In the tines when the Imperial 
Government was at eword's-pointa with Rome 
it had been enneted, as a part of the repressive 
policy which Bismarck was then pursuing, 
that all marringes should thenceforth have the 
civil sanction, The act was of a character to 
put the marriages of the Church under the 
ban to the extent of not recognizing them as 
valid until the civil umagistrate had ratified or 
repeated the ceremony. 

This law, both in its theory and application, 
was an eyesore tu the Church; anid in 1882 
. strenuous effort was made for the repeal of 
the existing statute. Now it was that another 





|, guined her place in the ¢ 


example was afforded of the inevitable union : 
of all classes of ecclesiastics whenever the ; 


privileges of any are endangered. What in 


this case shoald the Protestant clergy do but ‘ 


Join the Catholics in the demand for the aboli- 
tion of compulsory civil marriage. They, too, 
as well as the Romish priests, would fain gain 
and keep a monopoly of that relation by which 
man and woman are established in the family. 
It was believed st the time of the agitation 
that the Government itself, particularly the 
Emperor and Empress, were secretly in sym- 
pathy with the movement to reéstablish inde- 
pendent religious marriage under the sanction 
of either Church. But the whole project came 
to naught. It waa found that the body of the 
German Senators were immovable for the 
maintenance of the prerogatives of secular 
society. Perhaps they had recently seen of 
how small an advantage were the greateat con- 
cessions made to Rome. In the Bundesrath, 


the motion for the abolition of compulsory . 
* among the swine in some parts of the United 
- States, and in = few instances diseased pork 


civil marriage was definitely rejected, and 
the Clericals retired in defeat. 
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The policy of the Vatican in its dealings 
with the civil goveruments of the world could 
nat be better illustrated than in the course of 
the Pope aéter he had gained the day in 
Prusia. We have seen above how the ok 
i othe sanction of the ree 
in the matter of ecclesiastical 
Appointments and offices was carried in. the 
Mother Chareh re 
omy of Germany. 
The Government, he had forved upon 
her a single clause to her dislike. This 
required that vainstion! officers should 
hereafter be appointed in the ¢ 
the Government should be * 
ntnienta, and the persone by whom the 
Chureh offices were to be filled. Thin was 
equivalent to eying that the Chureh xhould, 
ont of courtesy, tell the G: ment that she 
had done as she pleased! At this very time, 
however, an efort wax making hy the Cuthalica 
to establixh themeelves on favorable grounds 
in Rosia, There His Hotiness must be meek 
and disercet until what time be had gained 
sufficient footing to throw off hix humility. 
He accordingly entered into negotintions with 
the Czar, and the latter with him, with respect 
to the filling of Catholic vacancies within the 
dominions of Rwain, In this ene it) was 
agreed] that the ecclesiantical offices should be 
filled with persons mutually agreed apan hy the 
Czar and the Pope, or by their represeutatives. 
The Vatican cheerfully neented to the propo 
sition that the Riuwsian Minister of Public 
Worship should pas ape 
ments made for the Cath 
the Russian Empire. Pope wan very 
willing thus by concession and prudence ta 
gain a statua for the Romish Church in Russia, 
not being able in that country to dictate, as 
he had recently done in Prussia, the terms on 
which his subjects might le oheient to the Jaw. 

The spring of 1483 witnessed an unusual 
incident in the wus of the German Em. 
pire and the United States. Hitherto Ger- 
many had been open te all the products of 
the American market, and among these pork 
constituted «ne of the most important He 
It happened at this juncture that o dincase, 
having its origin in the Trichine sqiralix, apread 
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had found its way into the markets. But 
trichiniasis was never so prevalent as public 
report had made it. The news of the disease, 
however, was carried to Europe, and the Ger- 
man Government, in its usual paternal man- 
ner, determined that the American product 
ehould be excluded. There was much shrewd- 
news in the measure, which was at bottom a 
protective scheme, devised in the interest of 
the Jandowners, swineberds, aud pork-packers 
of Germany. The appearance of trichiniasis 
in the United States was seized upon as the 
pretext for the exclusion of American pork, 
and the consequent protection to that of 
Germany. 

Investigation immediately showed that the 
apprehension of disease from American im- 
portations was wholly factitious. The import- 
ers of Hamburg and other commercial bodies 
in Germany held up the measure of the Gov- 
ernment in its true light, but the discussion 
was not sufficient to remove the restriction. 
Not a little ill-feeling was produced in the 
United States on account of the inhibition of 
her products. But since her own established 
policy was that of protection, and since she 
possessed abundaut opportunities to retaliate 
in kind, it was determined to meet the Ger 
man echeme in this manner, and by 4 diplo- 
matical remonstrance rather than by harsher 
means." 

Tt might well have been thought that the 
concessions made by the Imperial Government 
to Rome in the first two years of the decade 
would have been sufficient; but not so. The 
clause in the settlement requiring notification 
to the secular authorities of ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments in Germany still implied a sort of 
veto upon such appointments, or at least ad- 
mitted the right of the Government to know 
what the Church was doing. Even 20 much 
as this was aoon found to be highly displeas- 
ing to the Clerical party, and it was decided 
from the Vatican that still further concessions 
should be demanded. The Government had 
now begun the policy of “overwhelming gen- 
erosity,” and there was no telling where the same 
wastoend. The discusaion broke out anew in 


1'The restriction on the importation of Amer- ; 
ican pork into Germany continued until Febru- 
sry of 1890, when the absardity of the interdict, | 
becoming manifest, led to its abrogation. 
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the Landtag, where the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment seemed to be dependent upon the sup- 
port of the Clericals. The latter made the most 
of the situation, by requiring, as a condition of 
their support, the removal of that offending 
clauee of the religions settlement, by which the 
principle of a civil revision of the Church offices 
was declared, and to this the Government, out 
of the streas of the situation, was induced at 
length to yield. 

During the years which we are here consid- 
ering, the slumbering animosity between France 
and Germany seemed ever ready to burst forth 
into a conflagration. In the eummer of 1883 
the situation for awhile grew critical. At this 
time the French operations in Tonquin were 
at full tide, and the news from the East 
brought repetitions of the story of success. 
The French were, for the season, greatly 
elated, when, to the astonishment of Paria, 
and indeed of all Europe, a semi-official ar 
ticle appeared in the North-German Gazette, 
accusing France of disturbing, and attempting 
to disturb, the peace of the nations. It was 
believed in the diplomatical circles of Europe 
that the publication in question had been in- 
spired by Prince Bismarck; but what the real 
significance of the article might be was no 
more than 2 guess to any. The effect of it 
was to spread a sort of chill among the Euro- 
pean Governments, and to dieturb the money- 
market of the world. The funds fell seriously 
in both Paris and Berlin; but the summer 
passed, and the alarm subsided. It was re- 
called in the retrospect that, while the French 
were engaged in their Tunisian campaigns, 
similar oraculer utterances had appeared in 
the official papers at Berlin, from which the 
inference was drawn that Prince Bismarck, in 
order to prevent, or at least to mar, the suc- 
cess of the French arms abroad, had adopted 
the policy of making publications portending 
war as a measure in terrorem, intended for ef- 
fect not only in Germany and France, but 
throughout Europe. 

Another incident of the year was the visit 
of the Crown Prince of Germany to the Court 
of Spain. The King of Spain was one of the 
sovereigns who had recently paid his respects 
in person to the Imperial Government at Ber- 
These amall civilities would have had 
little significance in themselves, but for the 
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temper with which they were viewed in France. ! 
On the oecasion of King Alphonae’s visit to 
the German capita} he went through Paris ew 
route, and was there subjected to some indig- 
nities by the French Radicals, whe were an- 
gered at the thought that a Spanish King 
should, under any circumstances, make a visit « 
to Germany. 
tween the irreconcilables of Parix and Madrid, 
that on the occasion of the Crown Prince's 
coming to the latter 
insulted by the rabble. The 
existence of so mean and 
pitiable a plot was chiefly 
significant as another evi- 
dence of the unquenchabte 
hatred existing between the 
two nations, 

In the following year the 
somewhat superficial un- 
friendlincees between Ger 
many and the United Stutes 
reiippeared in the diplomacy 
of the two countries. At the 
time of the incident referred 
to above, relative to the ex- 
clusion of certain American 
articles from the Germau 
markets, the place of Amer- 
jean Minister at Berlin was 
held by Honorable A. A. 
Sargent, formerly a Senator 
from Mussachusetts. He it 
was who gave notice to the 
Btate authorities at Washing- 
ton City of what he con- 
ceived to be the true animus 
of the German Government 
in closing the markets of the 
country against American 
pork, The communication 
of the Minister was made public in the United 
States, and since it assigned other than the 
avowed motives of Prince Bismarck, it was re- 
garded as an act not only of indiscretion, but 
of injustice and untruth. For this reason the 
American Minister fell into disparagement, if 
not disgrace, at Berlin, the German Govern- 
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ment going so far as to recognize his presence | 
and office only under the strictest furmalitics ; 


of etiquette. 
While this state of affairs continued the 


A scheme was concocted be, 
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public was informed of the death of Herr 
Lasker. one of the inost prominent leaders of 
the Liberal party Mle wns a 
man who had acqui in his 
sand had drown to bined! the 
of American ne ten tine 
Hix admirers in’ the Unitet 
nevrely grieved at hia death, 
chothe same esteem that 
el in his day. 
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of Representatives, and Congressman Ochiltree 
in that bely offered a resolution of Holence 
on Herr Lasker's death, with the re 
the same be forwarled to the Ge 
ment. In the resolution a passige was found 
in w it was awerted that Herr Lavker's 
«firm and constant exposition of and devotion 
tw free and Jiberal ideas had materially ad- 
vancel the social, political, and economical 
condition” of the German peuple. Of courva 
such sn assertion could not well be accepted 
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by Prince Bismarck without a atultification of : such a course would anger Bismarck, and that 
the principles of his Administration. For Herr | the political warfare between the Government 
Lasker had been one of his ablest and must : and the Liberal party would be intensified. 


successful opponents at the bar of public 
opinion in Germany. Instead, therefore, 
transmitting to the Reichstag the resolutions 
of the House of Representatives, Bismarck re- 
turned them to the German Miniater at Wash- 
ington with instructions that they be handed 
back to the body with which they originated. 
He accompanied the returned message of the 
House with a communication wherein, it may 
be fairly confessed, that he showed the justice 
of the position which he had taken. Refer- 
Ying to the expressions of the resolution in 
favor of the political principles of Herr 
Lasker, the Chancellor said: 

“1 should not venture to oppose my judg- 
ment to the opinion of such an illustrious 
body as the House of Representatives if I had 
not, by more than thirty years’ active partici- 
pation in the internal policy of Germany, 
gained an experience which justified me in 
attaching a certain value to my judgment in 
questions of home affairs.” 

The pacific and modest reply made by Bis- 
marck did much to allay the excitement, and 
even dispel the interest of the American peo- 
ple in the controversy. Presently afterwards, 
it was known that the American Minister at 
Berlin had been invited to a State dinner, at 
which he was received with the usual court- 
esies and marke of public respect. It was 
found, however, that the dislike of the Ger- 
man Government to Mr. Sargent was only 
concealed under a neceseary formality. His 
position became at length so distasteful to him- 
self, a8 well as to those to whom he was sent, 
that he resigned his position, and returned to 
the United Btates. 

It can but serve as a further illustration of 
the prevalent spirit in German history to note 
the sequel to the Lasker resolutions. To the 
Libernl party in Germany, the expressions of 
the American House of Representatives were 
most grateful. The action of Bismarck in 
sending back the paper of condolence was bit- 
terly resented in hia own country. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Liberal Union ot 
Germany prepared an address of thanks to our 
House of Representatives for its action in the 
premises. It might have been supposed that 


But no such visible result came of the con- 
troversy. The Prince remained in his Chan- 
cellorship, and, to ali seeming, gave as little 
heed to the action of the Liberal Union as 
though the same had been taken at a town 
meeting in Baden. Presently afterwerd he 
made 2 speech in the Reichstag, declaring his 
entire friendliness to the United States; but 
paying at the same time that the Chancellor 
of the German Empire was not his ‘* enemy's 
postman”—by which was meant that Herr 
Lasker, and the party which he represented, 
were the enemies of the German Government, 
and that Bismarck would not carry messages 
between them and their sympathizers in for- 
eign lands. 

‘The appearance of cholera in the South of 
Europe in the early summer of 1884 led to m 
general alarm throughout Europe and America. 
The news was borne abroad that at Marseilles 
the people were falling by hundreds from the 
dreadful malady. For the past two years it 
had been known that the disease was making 
its stealthy way from port to port, in its course 
to the West. Hitherto such an advance of 
the disease had always been the premonition 
of « campaign of death in almost all the cities 
of Europe and the New World. More than 
once already the cholera had crept from our 
own sea-board westward across the mountains, 
slong the rivers and other thoroughfares of 
the Mississippi Valley, until the backwoods 
villages of Indiana and the slave-quarters of 
Missouri plantations were smitten with the 
scourge. The same thing was now expected 
to occur; but fortunately for the destinies of 
mankind, a new order had superveved, a new 
element been introduced into the bosom of 
civilization. Science had come—a belief in 
the beneficent reign of law, and the possibility 
of defeating the invisible enemy at his own 
chosen method of warfare. Cholera could no 
longer be preached as the scourge and visita- 
tion of an offended Power on high. It was 
met, on the contrary, simply as a poison, dis- 
seminated by natural means, infesting the 
water and the air, and thus amailing the cita- 
del of life. 

All the countries of Europe, and the more 
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enlightened Governments of America set them- 
eelves aguinst the scourge. Inatead of flying, 
as they had been wont to do, the people 
everywhere faced their foe. In Germany, e+ 
pecially, the celebrated Dr. Koeh ecotered the 
arena, under the direction of the Government, 


to prevent the spread of cholera in the Father- * 


land. He made a report on the disease whick 
had great influence in determining action in 
both Europe and America. Measures of 


quarantine were alopted everywhere, and in ; 


some places military blockade by land was 
established. The use of disinfectants was 
taught, and a spirit was soon diffused every- 
where like that of people successfully fighting 
a fire. The reward was sufficient. Philan- 
throphieta everywhere bad the inexpreasible 
happiness to witnese the triumph of intel- 
ligence and science over one of the worst 
onemies of the human race. The cholera 
scarcely penetrated the interior of France. 
It obtained no footing in the ports of Weatern 
Europe, and the Atlantic proved an impawable 
barrier. With the following year it was 
noticed that even in the towns of the Mediter- 
ranean the re&ppearance of the disease was 
feeble and sporadic. Instead of a universal 
plague, the few remaining cases only sufficed 
to testify in unmistakable language to the 
efficiency of the means which the scientific 
knowledge of mankind had used to trammel 
up and extinguish the ravages of the dreaded 
enemy. 

The most important event in the history of 
Germany during the years 1885-86 was the 
promotion of a scheme for foreign coloniza- 
tion. The appearance of such « phenomenon 
at this date marks and emphasizes the sur- 
prisingly late political development of the 
German race. It also shows with equal clear- 
news & peculiarity of the Teutonic peoples, dis- 
tinguishing them from the Low-Germanic 
family. The latter, m its Anglo-Saxon de- 
velopment, has proved by far the most ener- 
getic colonizing foree which has appeared in 
the modern world. We have had occasion in 
other parte of the present Work to point out 
the feebleness and unwisdom of the Gallic 
ace in the matter of colonization. It would 
appear that the Germans are more like the 
French in this particular than in almost any 
other feature of the national Jife. The reader 
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may well marvel to find the German Gov- 
ernment and people awnking in the fatter 
part of the nineteenth century to the thought 
and purpese af planting colonies in foreign 
parts, ax nthe iv Were new to the 
world. ‘The project above referred to wae in 
deed a part of th y national conseionament 
which with the Franeo- 
Prasdan War and the founding of the Em- 
pire, Tt may also be referred in part to the 
peronal vision of Bismarck, who wis not 
averse to secin; Ni 
( 
if 























abroad the 


Under the impulee just described. the col: 
onization fever appeared in Germany, The 
from the action 

of the local Renates of Bremen aud Hamburg, 

ax early ns TAKS. Afterwards it wan decided 

by the Imperial ¢ vent to take Africa 
| ae the field of ite colonial entorprives, In 
May of 1884, Dr. Nachtigal was appointed « 
Consular Commissioner, and veut out in a war- 
veel to the African coast, It appears that 
the Hamburg merchants, already eatablished 
at the mouth of the Cameroons, had prepared 
the way for the work in hand by negotiating 
treaties with tho ative king, The part of 
the coast selected for the establishment of the 
German foothold extended from Bimbia to 
beyond! Batangn, that ia, the country between 
parallels 4° and 2° N. It appears that the 
African princes in this part of the country 
had already sought w put themaelvexr under 
the protectorate of Great Britain; but that 
Government had moved clumsily in the matter, 
and was now headed off by the German Con- 
sular expedition. Afterwards, when the Drit- 
ish Consul arrived, hix protest against the 
German presecupation was futile, The success 
of the German enterprise wax marked from its 
incipiency. The Lideritz nettlement, Angra 
Pequena, and the consts of Namaqua and 
Demara Lands ax far northward as Cape Frio, 
were secured to the German flag. The coast 
from two degrees of north Intitude to twenty- 
six degrees suuth waa, for the most part, or- 
ganized under the protectorate of the Imperial 
; Government. The other Powera acquiesced in 
the result, and a conference was called at Ber- 
lin to discuss and fix more definitely the polit- 
* jeal condition of the West African coast. 
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It waa not long, however, until the advan- 
tage thus gained by Germany began to be 
doubted even by herself. The fact came to be 
recognized that the true age of colonization had 
passed with the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. It was noticed that the recent efforta 
of France in Tunis, Tonquin, and Madagascar 
had entailed nothing but trouble upon the 
French Republic. It was seen and realized 
that the better parts of the barbarian world 
had been occupied, colonized, and taken by 
Great Britain, Spain, Holland, France, and 
Portugal nearly two hundred years ego. Eng- 
land herself had ceased to exploit colonization 
asa feature of her power. On the contrary, 
the great and successful colonies of our Mother 
Country had either long since attained actual 
independence or had reached a condition of 
semi-independence which, in some instances, 
threatened the solidarity of the Empire. 

Meanwhile, the national greatness of the 
various countries had been established on an- 
other and totally different basis. The power 
of Germany had been due to concentra- 
tion rather than expansion. More than any 
other modern nation her greatness was fixed 
and riveted to her own ancestral territory. It 
was perceived that it was in the nature of a 
dissipation of power to send out colonial estab- 
Tishments to the African coast and the South 
Pacific, which must needs be defended with 
the military arm and a« vast expenditure of 
treasure. AJ] this tended to dampen the col- 
onizing ardor of the German people, and to 
remand them to the home interests of the 
Empire. 

Another circumstance contributed to bring 
back the Imperial Government to its normal 
methods. This was a complication with Spain 
relative to a colonizing experiment in the Car 
oline Islands. It happened that one of this 
group, called Yap, had fallen under the no- 
tice of both Germany and Spain. The latter 
Power sent out an armament for the occupa- 
tion of the island, which arrived at iw destina- 
tion in August of 1885. It chanced, however, 
that after the manner of Spanish enterprises, 
the armament floated lazily about Yap, fail- 
ing to take possession, until suddenly a Ger- 
man gun-boat arrived in the harbor, and a few 
hours afterwards the German flag was hoisted 
in the island. At this the indignation of the 
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Spaniards knew no bounds. When the news 
was borne to Madrid, the war pamion fiamed 
up instantly. The Spanish Liberals attacked 
the Government for any sign of hesitancy or 
moderation in declaring war against Germany. 
For the time the King and Ministry were well- 
nigh swept off their feet by the wave of excite- 
ment, But the German Government was not 
correspondingly agitated. Ina short time Prince 
Bismarck sent a pacific note to the Spanish 
authorities, disclaiming all intention of violat- 
ing the rights of Spain. With the opening 
of negotiations the difficulty wes easily ad- 
justed. The too energetic occupation of Yap 
by the German commander was dimvowed, 
and Spain was permitted to resume her sway 
in that part of the Pacific waters. The event 
was chiefly significant for the check which it 
gave to the colonization policy in Germany. 
Nor may the critical reader fail to note the 
further “ overwhelming generosity ” of the Ger- 
man Government in nominating the Pope as 
the arbitrator in the recent pending disturb- 
ance between the Empire and Spain. 

While the colonial agitation was on in 
Germany, the passion for emigration appeared, 
and rose to such @ heat as almoat to threaten the 
depopulation of the country. Of a certainty, 
grave reasons have existed in the Fatherland 
for the exodus of her people. The Germans 
are by ethnic instinct a home-producing and 
home-staying division of mankind. The charge 
of unpatriotiem can never betruthfally brought 
against men of the Teutonic race. On the 
contrary, since the days of Tacitus the Ger- 
mans have been cited and approved for their 
domestic and patriotic ties. Some unusual 
force hes therefore been necessary to raise 80 
large @ part of the German population from 
its home moorings in the Fatherland and send 
it across the sea. The vastness of the German 
emigration in the last two decades may be re- 
ferred in part to the adventurous spirit which 
has led many to approve of the establishment 
of foreign settlements as the best means of 
opening a larger field to the enterprise of those 
who have the courage to seek it. But by far 
the stronger force has been the military 
system of the German Empire. 

We have already seen with what rigor the 
Imperial Government has insisted upon the 
maintenance, improvement, and increase of its 
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war establishment. 
manded that all Germans shall be soldiers; 
that at a certain age, when life and enterprize 
are at their highest tide, the German youth 
shall leave their homes, enter the army, and 
for a period of yeara give their eervices to the 
public. All this has been done when no war 
existed, and when the repeated assurances of 
the Government were given forth that peace 
was the great desideratum to which the Em- ‘ 
pire was devoted. Such a system must needs be 
regarded as a great hardship by the German 
people. Liberty-loving as they are, they have 
borne with ill-concealed dislike and repugnance 
the rigors of the military régime which have 
appeared never to relax. The Liberal party 
in Germany has constantly denounced the 
military system and the meana by which it has 
been sustained. The people have to a great 
extent sympathized with the anti-military 
policy of the Liberal party. The result has 
‘been that, rather than bear the enormous press- 
ure of the established order, thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of the most enterprising 
Germans have sought refuge by expatriation 
and voyage into foreign lands. 

Out of the nature of things, America, that 
in, the United States, have been the chosen 
asylum of the emigrant Germans. They have 
flowed in a continuous stream into our coun- 
try, until many American cities bavé been Ger- 
manized. This element of American popula- 
tion has distributed itself into all parts of the 
country, accumulating, however, in certain 
districts to the extent of forming a new popu- 
lation of foreign birth. The rate of German 
immigration bas risen higher and higher, 
reaching, in some periods, almost a hundred ; 
thoueand per annum. Statisticians have dis 
covered in this movement many peculiarities, | 
which distinguish it from any similar exodus 
out of foreign lands. Thus, for instance, it 
has been found that almost as many German 
women as German men are involved in the 
American emigration. It has been found that 
out of every one thousand German emigrants 
four hundred and four are women and five 
hundred and ninety-six men. it has alen been 
found that in the case of other foreigners a 
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the prevailing motive. But with the Germans 
the case ix wholly different. 1t haa been found 
that only six hundred and twenty-two persons 
out of the one thousand German emigrants to 
America ni and women in the prime of 
life. The other three hundred and eighty- 
eight out of every thousand have belonged wo 
childhood and old age. No fact could amore 
strongly attest the true nature of the move- 
ment of the Germans into the United Btates. 
It can be perceived sta glance that the Ger- 
man family is the unit in the emigration, No 
sight is more common in American cities 
than the appearance among the newly-arrived 
Germans of old men and women tottering 
under the weight ears, They have come 
with their families, with no thought of ever ro 
turning to the Fatherland. While the sons 
have fled from the military reneription and ita 
hardehipa, to find freedom in the United 
States, the fathers and mothers and the chil- 
dren of the family have also come under the 
impulse of that ancient Teutonic instinct 
which has made the domestic stronger than 
the individual life of man. 

The first balf of the year 1887 was marked 
by the recurrence of the national elections in 
Germany. The cantest had been anticipated 
by all Parties an an event likely to decide for 
some time to come the courre and tendency of 
governmental affairs, The Liberals came to 
the isene believing that, on the whole, the ar- 
bitrary and oppressive character of the Im- 
perial régime would tell upon the German 
electors to the extent of repudiating the Gov- 
ernment anil ite method, On the other band, 
the Conservatives were confident that what 
they were wont to designate as the political 
education of the people had now gone on to 
the extent of bringing them into more hearty 
accord with the Biamarckian policy. The 
Prince Chanecllur himself appeara to have 
shared thix confidence; but his adherents en- 
tered the campaign in the spirit of men who 
must win by battle An expedient was 
adopted by the Government party which, in 
sae = proved effective in the highest de- 
was the evocation of the war gob- 
Te for bor i effect. The Liberals were 





















very large per cent. of them are people in the | charged with being devoted to the project of 


prime of life. This fact would indicate that 


another war with France. It was declared by 


adventure, rather than settlement, has been the Conservative orators that the French Rad- 
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ieals and German Radicals were in strict ac- : tration than had hitherto been known since 
cord in their derire to come at each other's | the establishment of the Empire. 
throats. On the other hand, it was urged that Another element which entered into all the 
the Empire was for the maintenance of the ' political and civil movements of the decade 
peace of Germany and France first, and of was the personality of the aged Emperor. 
all Europe afterward. The repeated dec- In the order of nature, he was now near the 
larations of the Emperor and Prince Bis- , close of his career. With the recurrence of 
marck, snd their recent conduct in the af- the 22d of March, 1887, he reached the con- 
fair with Spain, gave cogency to the other- : clusion of his ninetieth year. Hie birthday 
wine purely factitious argument of the Con- ' was celebrated with great enthusiasm. There 
servatives. was something pathetic, as well as inspiring, 
It had come to be seen, moreover, that the | in the aspect and character of the nonogenarian 
Empire was great and strong. Germany, ; Father of his people as he stood and moved 
under the Imperial system, had suddenly risen | among them. One might well look upon him 
to the place of arbiter in the affairs of Central | 2s Barbarossa come again to spend the even- 
Europe. Notwithstanding the exactions of | ing of his days in the old-time fashion in 
the sacred and inviolable Fatherland. There 
was a strong disposition among the Ger- 
mans, growing out of mere personal at- 
tachment, respect, and reverence for the 
Emperor, to carry him down to the grave 
in peace and honor. The sentiment was 
intensified by the presance and influence of 
the other great civil and military characters 
who belonged to the period of the Franco- 
Promian War. It was an age of heroes, 
Many of these still held their place on the 
stage, and shared with the Emperor the 
esteem and confidence of the nation. After 
Prince Bismarck, the veteran Von Moltke, 
now eighty-seven years of age, and about 
to retire from the active command of the 
armies of the Fatherland, wae the most con- 
spicuous figure of the time. He, more than 
any other, was the military genius by whose 
warlike instincts and infallible skill the 
her military system, the people, the nation, | German avalanche had been hurled with such 
had prospered. The advantages of pence | deadly effect against the Second Empire of the 
were innumerable. Besidea all this, it was | French. Prince Frederick Charles was now 
perceived that in the Party of Revenge dead, but the Crown Prince, Von Steinmetz, 
in France should actually precipitate another and Edwin Von Manteuffel still lived and 
conflict, Germany could best meet the issue by | shone as a part of the galaxy of Germany. 
leaving the control of her destinies in the iron | Under these conditions the hostile attitude of 
grasp and invincible purpose of the same | the Liberal partisans seemed like merilege 
giants who had carried her triumphantly done to the aged Emperor in the last hours 
through the Franco-Prussian Wer. The gen- | of his career. All this, Prince Bismarck and 
eral result was s great increment of strength | the Ministry, of which he constituted the soul 
to the party of the Government. Bismarck and life, were quick to perceive and to ure for 
and the system which he represented came | the advantage of the Imperial system. The 
out of the contest with a full majority, and | situation was thoroughly illogical, entirely bu- 
the German Government, after the summer of | man, and altogether German. 
1887, entered upon a more tranquil sdminie- | A great question now arose, however, with 
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Yespect to the immediate future. Emperor 
William must, in a brief space of time, reach 
the end of his journey. What of the .ifter 
That? Here, indeed, stood the Crown Prince 
ready to receive the Empire from the hands 
of his father. No weakling was he, no tyro 
in politics or in war. On the contrary, he 
had covered himeclf with glory in the grest 
struggle with France. He was now fifty-six 
years of age, and was iolizel by the beat 
clames of the German people, His connec- 
tions also were such as to make him powerful 
in the international system of Europe. In 
1858 he had wedded Victoria Adelaide, 


Princess Royal of Great Britain, who bore him | but perhaps inapplicable 


six children, and was, besides, a woman of 
many accomplishments and greater genius 
than had been developed by most af the 
princes and princesses of the Hous of 
Saxe-Coburg. Of him his father had «aid 
to Napoleon INL. at Sedan : Your Majexty 
ia mistaken. It ia not Frederick Charles, 
but my son, who ia in command here.” 
So that from many points of view the 
trausfer of the Imperial Crown to Fred- 
erick William seemed an auspicious, and 
in some sense, a joyful prospect. 

But there were other elements in the 
problem. A great political question waa 
to be solved aa soon aa the old Emperor 
shonld die, While the Crown Prince could 
not be unduly charged with Liberalism, it 
wan known to all Germany and the world 
that he held altogether another theory 
of the Imperial Government from that 
which was entertained and acted on hy 
his father and Prince Bismarck. Fred- 
erick William believed profoundly in restor- 
ing Germany to the ways and purposes of 
peace. Ho disagreed with the Ciovernment 
on the great question of the army. He would 
fain have scen the term of military service 
abridged and modified, and the Empire, in all 
its parts, turned from ita perpetual aspect of 
war to the conditions of x great industrial, 
economic, and commercial life. 

All this was distasteful in the last degree 
to the German Chancellor and his party. It 
could but be expected that, in case of Em- 
peror William's death, a serious break of 
some sort must ensue in the high places of 
the Government; and the event was awaited 
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with “t and anxiety, not only in Ger 
many, hut im all Europe and America. What, 
therefore, was the sensation produced when 
in the autumn of 1R87, the newa was give 

















to treat the Crown Prince for a malignant dis 

ease which had appearal in bis theoat? The 

very fact a foreign physician to the 
the Crown Prince of 






toria, whose E Fences were tntural, 


such a situati 





EDWIN VOW MARTE FFI 
At the first the reports ninde by the 
physician, and accepted by the pu 
favorable te the Prince's recovery; but he 
nevertheless grow wore, and was at length rent 
to the South, to avoid the rigors of the North 
Prosian winter 

Tt thus happened that at the close of 1887 
an expectation existed that not only Emperor 
William, but his di 
alike be soon call 

















to their aerount. The 
situation was pathe The father hat posed 
into decrepitude, beyond his ninetieth year. 
He «tilt stoutly held te his old warlike habits 
and severe dispositions. He slept at night on 
the same iron bedstead which had furnished his 
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couch in the field. His food and regimen wereas 
simple in their kind and as thoroughly German 
in preparation as they had been in his youth. 


It really became a race for life between this © 
father and this son, in whose throat it now be- | 


came evident that a cancer had begun its 
ravages, With the beginning of 1888 there 
was still hope of the Crown Prince’s recovery. 
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The Crown Prince was at once summoned 
to the place of Emperor, but his coronation 
| was almost ghastly from the reflection of the 
mirror in whoee surface all Germany and the 
world saw the shadow and settling pall of 
' another Imperial funeral. The new sovereign 
H touk the title of Freprricx UI, and the Gov- 
; ernment was continued with little modification 
under the Chancel- 
lorship of Biamarck. 
Whatever might 
have occurred if the 
new Emperor bad 
been in the vigor of 
health, with a prom- 
ise of life before 
him, it could not 
happen under exist- 
ing circumstances 
that the policy of 
the Administration 
should be reversed 
or seriously deflected 
from its course. 

For another strik- 
ing factor had now 
appeared in the 
problem of German 
politics and polity. 
Frederick William 
Victor Albert, eldest 
son of Emperor 
Frederick, had now 
become Crown 
Prince, with the ex- 
pectancy of the Em- 
pire immediately be- 
fore him. He was 
now, at the age of 
twenty-nine, himeelf 
the father of a fam- 


























‘MMPEROR YERDMMCE Ut. 


The very despair of it intensified the situation. 
The agony of her who might presently be Em- 
press of Germany was enough to evoke the 
compassion of mankind. The event came in 
the spring of 1888. The aged Kaiser sank 
under sheer old age, and was laid to rest. His 
death occurred on the 9th dsy of March, and, 
while not unexpected, produced a great sensa- 
tion in all Europe. 


ily, and bad formed 

his political princi- 
ples. Theee he had derived from Bismarck 
and from the late Emperor William. In 
all respects he wes the representative of 
the system established and upheld by his 
grandfather. From his father he had drawn 
little of his intellectual being. His whole 
sympathies were known to be with that 
military and iron rule which now seemed to 
pase by « epan over the head of his father to 
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his own bands. Any liberaliem which the © war. In the firet month of his reign he could 
sinking Frederick III. may have entertained | bardiy be turned from hie habits of the bar- 
was a thing strange and fc to the nature ‘ racks to the habits of the court, More than 
and disposition of Prince William. once he was known to mount at four in the 
Thus, for three months and six days, the = morning. and to ride, witha single aide, at full 
governmental affairs of Germany hung in sus | speed to the cavairy camp in the neighborhood 
pense, while the life of the Emperor Frederick | of Berlin. While much episodes may not have 
wasted away. His disease and decline were | been dixplensing te the Conservative purty, they 
very similar to the | eae a ere ihe a i ek 
like facts in the case £ ~T 
of General Grant, | x 
forever famous in * 
the history of our 
own country. The 
cancerous ravages in 
the Emperor's throat 
continued, until the 
15th of June, 1888, 
when he expired, 
being in the fifty- 
seventh year of his 
age. His reign, if 
such it may be 
called, was one of 
the most sorrowful 
known in history. 
It was contrasted 
in every particular 
with the splendor 
of circumstance and 
achievement which 
Frederick William 
and his friends must 
for many years have 
anticipated. The 
mockery of great- 
ness could go no 
farther. It only re- 
mained for the Em- 
press Victoria, al- 
ready under the ban 
of the dominant “Ti eran mines ca Dat 
party, torecede from 
sight aud to hush her moans in the ohecurity | were regarded with deep forebodingn hy the 
of widowhood, while her somewhat reckless berala and the admirera of the Inte 1 
and audacious son was raised to the Imperial : peror. It was felt, moreover, throughout 
seat, with the title of Wrazam I. j rope, that the pmcific attitude of Germany, 
With his accession the military system was | long proclaimed hy the Government anid now 
restored in full force. The new Emperor was | almost accepted as a fact, was much endan- 
naught if not a soldier. He had been by his . gered hy the arcendeney of the young and 
grandfather and the Chancellor thoroughly ii { warlike Prince, who, still in his thirtieth 
doctrinated with the priaciple: and spirit of ' year, had been called to the Imperial throne. 
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Here, then, at the threshold of the present, 
the narrative of historical events in Modern 
Germany must cease for want of perspective. 
Meanwhile, a new age in literature and art, new 
forms of thought, new schemes of activity, 
have eupervened, which, while they have not 
eclipsed the glory of that epoch of which 
Goethe and Schiller, world-bard and national 


poet, were the conspicuous and effulgent lights, © 


have nevertheless added to the intellectual 
treasures, the artistic wealth, and the philo- 
sophical domain of the whole human race. It 
ia the misfortune of the Germany of today 
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that her greatness still reets upon the founda- 
tions of military force. To the extent that 
this is so, her strength is weakness and the 
Imperial system endangered. It remains for 
the present and the future to demonstrate 
whether Germany shall be able, with her pow- 
erful intellect and splendid moods of mental 
action, to eliminate from her political and s0- 
cial system the elements of force, of pereonal 
: will, of Feudal antecedence, of remaining ab- 
j Selutism, and to leave behind in her tremen- 
dous crucible only the beauty of her genius 
and the liquid gold of liberty. 
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ITALY. 


CHAPTER CXLYV.- DAWN OF NATIONALITY, 





of the greatest and most 
centralized political power 
of antiquity. It wax re- 
served for Mediwval ltaly 
to be the scene of the 
most distracted condition into which civiliza- 
tion has, perhaps, ever fallen. It has been the 
part of Modern Italy to present oue of the 
finest examples of revival, of political redr- 
ganization, and of the reinstitution of order in 
civil society which has been furnished by any 
age or country. In the present narrative of 





events it will be the aim to depict, in a few : 


comprehensive pages, those great and patriotic 


j 


movements by which the Italian Nationals | 
have succeeded iu rehabilitating their long- ; 


distracted country, and of drawing to them- 
selves the sympathy, admiration, and favor of 


all lovers of freedom and unity in every part 


of the world. 

Here again we soust enter upon an account 
of those sorrowful events and redictionary pro- 
cesses which marked the first years of Euro- 


pean history after the cloee of the Napoleonic - 
wars. We have slready had occasion to re : 


IT was the destiny of Ane mark upon the peculiar lull which onued 
cient Italy to be the wat | 


after the Congres af Vienna, ‘The triumph- 
ant kings and their apotogiata called if pence, 
Vt looked like peace. There wax no longer 
the xeund of cannon. The international com- 
inbwioners, sitting at the Austrian capital, pro- 
ceeded with their work as theigh an endlers 
peace had been Te wax, on the 
whole, one of th sive epochs in oll 
history, The on yer at sen hax learned to 
dread wuch calma as the sure precunmn of 
eyelone anil ruin. Te th cal world, also, 
the day of apathy and st to be dreaded 












































as the jon of tomorrow's storm. 
Multi instances lav alrendy been 
cited of the outbreak wi presently enaued 


in nearly © 


vo country which the French 
Revolution i 


hal ed. | We nee here to 
terval of the incubation 
b Was soon to mye in every 
already noted the courne of 
Great Britain and France and Ger- 
take up the narrative 
ning enee more from 

During the Hundred 
ve, Murat, who had been King of Italy, 
calling himself Joachim Napoleon, aud who 
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more recently had been expelled from the 


throne, returned to France and offered his - 
sword once more to Napoleon. But the latter - 


indignantly refused to trust him again. 
Murat then went into seclusion, first at Toulon, 
and afterwards in Corsica. His political 
ambition bad not departed. Though Prince 
Metternich offered him an asylum at Vienna, 
the late King of Italy chose the hazards of 
attempting a counter-revolution, in the hope 
of regaining his throne.- He accordingly 
made a descent on the coast of Calabria, 
where he was presently deserted by his follow- 
ers, captured, and imprisoned. On the 13th 
of October, 1815, he was condemned by court- 
martial, under a law which he himself had de- 
creed agaiust disturbers of the peace. The 
sentence was death. He was allowed a halt 
hour, which he occupied in writing a tender 
* farewell to his wife and children. He then 
went to the place of execution, and faced 
@eath in a manner well befitting the bravest 
aud ablest cavalry commander which Europe 
has known within the present century. 
As soon ns the fiasco was at au end, the 
Congress of Vienna proceeded to the dismem- 


berment of Italy. She was literally torn, mem- | 
ber from member, by the apostles and repre- | 


sentatives of the ancient order, who had not 
yet Jearned that the turning backwards of either 
.& watch or the world is not only impossible, 
but unthinkable. Sardinian was assigned to 
her former king. Lombardy and Venice were 
wrenched from their peninsular relations and 
given to Austria. Modena, Reggio, and sev- 
eral other principalities were conferred on one 
branch of the Hapsburgs; Tuscany, on an- 
other branch. Parma, Piacenza, and Guas- 
talla were allotted to the Ex-Empress Maria 
Louisa, wife of Napoleon, and mother of the 
King of Rome. To this, then, had come that 
proud daughter of Austria, who had held to 
her husbaud’s arm in Dresden, when, before the 
beginning of the Russian campnign, he stood, in 
grim gravity, as depicted by Emile Bayard, 
to receive the bows and salutations of more 
than half the kings aud princes of Europe. 
The Papal States were given back to the Pope, 
and the Two Sicilies went to their former 
ruler. This division of political power, this 


rending of Italy into fragments, in order that | 


the small dignitaries, who had swarmed up 
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1 from the deeps of the past, might have some- 
thing in common with the present and the fu- 
ture, was exceedingly distasteful te the National 
party, whose creed was Italian unity. Hence- 
forth this party only awaited the opportune 
moment to promote the one principle for which 
it existed, namely, the union of all Italy. 
Not five years elapeed after the Treaty of Vienna 
until the Republican elements in the Peninsula 
were ripe for insurrection. 

We here come again to the beneficent effects 
which followed the struggles of the Age of 
Revolution. No other epoch in human hie- 
tory has done so much for the emancipation 
of mankind and the institution of a more en- 
lightened order, as did the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. The invasions of the 
French armies into the surrounding States of 
Europe, though they seemed to work nothing 
but havoc and rui, were always a blessing in 
disguise. True, the vineyards were trampled 
down. True, the gardens and orchards be- 
came a bloody mire. True, the emoke of burn- 
ing cities rose and floated like clouds in every 
sky from the Moskwa to Finisterre. But the 
devastation was necessary to the new life of 
Europe. It has become the cant of reiiction- 
ary criticism, indulged in especially by English 
authors and their American imitators, to speak 
derisively of the ‘‘Rights of Man” as pro- 
mulgated and understood by the French Rev- 
olutioniste, But the Rights of Man were a 
verity, and they continue a verity, aud will cun- 
tinue until the follies of government for the 
sake of government, as against government for 
the make of the people, shall be extinguished 
in every part of the world. The Rights of 
Man are henceforth a part of the iustincts of 
the human heart, which can not be plucked 
away without destroying the life. 

Italy had felt the vivifying influences of the 
new political theory and system which had 
been instituted in France; and the restoration 
of the small princes by the Congress of Vienna 
proved to bea mere fiction, which the logic of 
evens must soon sweep away. The insurrec- 
tion came. The first popular outbreak against 
the reatored order, as defined from Vienna, 
occurred in 1820 and 1821. In these years, 
! Naples and Sardinia were the scenes of revolu- 
tionary movements, which gathered such head 
az to compel the rulers to promize the measures 
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of reform demanded by the people. It was at : Carlo Alberto; bat when Carlo Felice came 
this very crieie that the Congrese of Laybaeh, + i back, he at once declared that hie brother's 


composed of representatives from the leading ( 


States of Europe, openly declared it to be the - 


duty of the sovereigns of Christendom to join 
hands in the work of exterminating the 
patriotic revolts which had appeared in many 
States as a natural sequence of the French 
Revolution. 


Eauy way be recognized ax valid. 


The work of carrying out the edict of the 


Congress, a it related to Italy, was assigned to 
Austria. That Power at once sent her armies 
into the Peninsula, A force of eighty thou- 


sand men was thrown, first into Lombardy, . 


and afterwards directed against Naples. In 
the meantime, King Ferdinand had been ao 
rurprised by the revolt in hie dominion that 
he declared bis son Francis to be Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the Kingdom, and then betook himeclf 
into Austria. Back he now came with the 
Austrian army, to recover the righty, er at 
least the prerogatives, of which he had been 
deprived by his own people. The Sardinian 


‘ aymptom of popular liberty wan quick 


and Neapolitan insurgents were won trampled | 


under foot, and the king was left to hix own 


pleasure in executing vengeance upon those - 


who had rebelled against him. The suppres 
sion was so effective that for a period of ten 
years the spirit of Italian nationality in Naples 
and Sardinia lay etill in despair. 

But while the suppression of the insurrec- 


tion in the South was under way, a revolt of | 


like character broke out in Piedmont, where a 
liberal Conatitution, modeled after that of 
Spain, was proclaimed by the people. 
the sovereign of the Piedmontese, having more 
regard for the dictum of the Congress of Lay- 
bach than for the voice of his subjects, re- 
fased to heed their demands. On the 13th of 
March, 1821, he was obliged to abdicate. 
Having no heir direct to succeed him, the 


But | 


crown would have gone to the fugitive king’s - 


brother, Carlo Felice; but he being absent at 


the time from Piedmont, Carlo Alberto, Prince ‘ 


of Carignano, waa appointed Regent. 


The | 


latter had, under French influence, become 2 : 
Liberal in polities. The House of Carignano - 


had for two centuries been out of power, and 
its memhers, by long residence among the peo- 


ple, had learned much of their sympathies and _ 


dispositions. 
therefore, lost nothing by the brief regency of 


The Piedmontese Revolution, ° 


abdication had been forced upon him against 
the Iaw of the land. and that it would not in 
Carlo Al 
wn preferences to the in- 
submitted to the rede 
authority on the old 





berto yielded hi» 
atinet of 
tablishment of Fi 
hasis of nheol 

We here enter upen a period of nine yours, 
estending from 1821 to 1880, in which the 
Tialian raters were for the most part occupied 
te the common busines of punish 
or in the suppresdon af in- 
The wtory of thix period 
constitutes a brief but aad chapter 
annals of Modern Italy. One revolt occurred 
at Milan, which was put down by sheer terror, 
Silvio Vellieo, leader of the move 
tried and condemned to imprisonment fi 
at Spielberg. In the Papal States every 




































tinguished by Pape Leo XL, whose principles 
of government would have been reanded aa 
severe in the Middle Ages, hn the other 
principalities the story wax the same, On 
every hand politival conspiraton: ugninat the 
existing order were coufronted by the agente 
of the Government, or by the potty tyrunts 
whom the Holy Allinnes reparded tx rine 
sionaries in Taly. For the time being, vivil 
freedom wax stifled, ax theagh it were the 
principal wickedness of whieh men hud been 
guilty in the world, . 
Meanwhile, however, the conditions were 
preparing “for*a revalution by which the 
foundations of society in the south of Europe 
were destined to he broken up. Seeret polit 
ical organizations, founded in the intereat of 
democracy, were extablist ) Ftaly, as in 
other countries, under the di 
potiam. The soviety of the Carhonari was 
formed to represent the struggle of the under 
man on his way from suppremion to 
The Carbonari meant literally the Charcoal- 
makers. The assoriation had its origin an early 
an 1404, at which time the common people of 
Naples began to discover that their own rights 
were disregaried by the Bovapartist Govern- 
ment as well as by the Bourbon princes. Dix- 
contented with the existing order, the founders 
of the Carhonari made their retreat into the 
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mountains of Calabria, and there perfected | armies came in, and the Congress of Layback 


their organization. A highly religious char- 
acter was given to the society, and its political 
sims were hidden under secret symboliam. A 


did the rest to overthrow, or at least dis- 
organize, the society. The shock of 1821 was 
greater than the Carbonari could well bear, 


lodge of the Carbonari was called a hut, and | and they never fully revived. But in the 
the meeting a vendita, meaning a sale, as ; meantime, the principles of the society had 
though the business of the order was the trade | taken deep root not only in Italy, but in 


in charcoal. The secret ritual was borrowed 
from Christianity. There was a ‘‘ Wolf* and 


| 
{ 


a “Lamb,” which signified in the first intent ; 


the Jew aud the Christ; but symbolically the 
Wolf was political tyranny, and the Lamb 
the innocent people devoured by the savage 
beast. 

Before the downfall of Napoleon the polit- 
ical importance of the Carbonari bad been 
recognized by the Bourbon princes, who 
sought to use the suciety against the Govern- 
ment of King Murat, The effort was success- 
ful. ‘The Carbonari unwittingly came to the 
rescue of the more oppressive against the less 
oppressive form of government. For two 
yeara, near the close of his reign, they carried 
on a war with Murat, who at length drove 
them into the mountains, For a while the 
society was virtually suppressed. When the 
French power in Italy went down, and Ferdi- 
nand returned to the throne, he had no further 
use for the Carbonsri, who now found that the 
Bourbons represented a style of government 
more destructive to popular liberty than that 
of King Murat. The society, therefore, fell 
naturally into its former rebellious mood 
against the civil authority, and became for a 
seagon the sole representative of nationality 
and union. cP A 

Jt was under the influence and direct 
instigation of the Carbonari that the revolu- 
tion in Naples, the Papal States, and Pied- 
mont, in the years 1820-21, broke out. It 
was soon seen, however, that although the 
society had reached a membership of about 
seven hundred thousand, although it had 
ceased to be an Order of Charcoaliats, and had 
brought into ite ranks great numbers of 
patriots from the middle classes of society, 
many officers of the army, students from the 
universities, artiaws, and priests, the organiza- 
tion was incapable of conducting a revolution 
to a successful issue. It had been sufficient 
to inspire great insurrections, but not capable of 


France, and, indeed, in all the countries weat 
of the Rhine and the Danube. 

Now it was that the great leader Giuseppe 
Mazzini appeared, and became, what he con- 
tinued to be until his death, the leader of 
Ttalian Liberalism. Few patriots of greater 
abilities or purposes more sincere have arisen 
in ancient or modern times. He came among 
the chaotic elements of the disintegrated 
Carbonariam, and instituted a new society by 
the name of Young Italy. But before the latter 
association had eprong into power, the revo- 
lutionary fever had, of its own heat and 
motion, again appeared in Italy. In the apring 
of 1831, Parma, Modena, and the Papal States 
were roused from their stupor by the voice of 
rebellion crying in divera places. But the 
armies of Austria were, for the second time, 
called to the aid of absolutism, and the re- 
volts were suppreseed. In the following year 
Romagna renounced the authority of the Pope, 
and attempted to gain independence. But 
the Holy Father again called the Austrian 
arms to his aid, and the rebellion was un- 
successful. It was at this juncture that a 
French army also was sent into the Peningula, 
and stationed at Ancona, where it remained 
until 1838, 

The party of Young Italy now emerged 
from the confusion, and the old inaurrectionary 
elements began to feel the control of rational 
forces. The society was organized to free 
Italy from foreign and domestic tyranny, and 
to secure inetead a republican form of govern- 
ment. The bottom principle of the order was 
education—political education—and after that, 
insurrection as a right of the people against 
oppression. The banner of the society was 
inscribed on the one side with the words ‘Unity 
and Independence, and on the other with Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Humanity. By this time, 
Carlo Felice (Charles Felix) died, and in 1831 
was succeeded by Carlo Alberto, better known 
to American readers by his English name and 


directing them. Meanwhile, the Austrian § title of Charles Albert of Sardinia. On his 
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accession it waa still hoped that, since ten 
Fears previously he had been honored with 
the title of * the Ex-Carbonare Couspirator,” he 
might still bold a common aympathy with the 
people. It was in this belief that Mazzini, 
acting as ‘the interpreter of a hope which he 
did not share,” addresed a letter to the king. 
urging him to become the Jeader of the Italian 
people in their struggle for independence. It 
appears to have been the misfortune of Charles 
Albert to be ubliged to let I world wait upon 
dean not, This is to say, that he wax xo fitted 
juto the monarchy, so placed at ite head, so 
held in check by its traditions, so euthralled 
by the principles and policy whieh the Con- 
grewses of Viennu aud Laybach bud deviaed 
for the goverument of Europe, that he must 
neetls reiidopt the methods of the Bourbons, 
and fix himself, as they had done, in immemo- 
rial absolutism. 

Aeavon as the king had taken his position, 
the followers of Mazzini denuouuced Charlea 
Albert as a traitor to the Italian cause, aud 
the party of Young Italy begau to devise the 
means of resistance. Meanwhile, Mazziui, 
after an imprisonment iu a dungeon of Savona, 
went into exile, first at Marseilles, aud after- 
wards, in 1832, at Geneva. By this time the 
chapters of Young Italy, established at Genoa, 
Leghorn, and other places, had become strong 
enough to be formidable, and it was believed 
by Mazzini that a successful insurrection could 
now be started. Accordingly, acting from his 
base in Switzerland, he projected a rebellious 
expedition against Savoy. The movement, 
however, endel disastrously, even ridiculously. 
It served to reveal to the king the animus of 
the Republican party, aud to put the Goyern- 
ment on the alert against its enemies. At 
this time some attempts were made to take 
Charles Albert's life by assassination. The in- 











evitahle refiction came on in favor of the king ' 


and his Administration. A division now ap- 
eared among the Republicans, one party of 
more moderate proclivities daring to believe 
and to say that the regeneration and unifica- 
tion of Italy could be best achieved by the 
agency of the Sardinian Kingdom, while the 
other faction still held to its programme of 
naked republicanism by revolution. 

‘The writings of Mazzini, sent forth at inter- 


8 great influmence on the sentients, opinions, 
and methods of the Italian peuple. Hix eseays 
itical subjects were svatiered by repub- 
inte all parts of the country, amd were 
distributed by the Italian saci xo that the 
patriots, were everywhere informed of | the 
thoughts and purposes of their leader. At this 
time Vincenzo Gioberti also appeared an a 
political writer, publishing 9 trentiae in 1843, 
which contributed m to the comulidation 
of public opinion. Gioberti’x theory of the 
Italinn Government was the establishment of = 
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confederation of ull the States under the Pres- 
ideney of the Pope. For the maintenance of 
this form, the army of Piedmont was to be 
evoked. The Government was to be a sort of 
spiritual republicanism. Givherti would have 
the Papacy and the Italian Liberals coiperate 
in the commun cause. Other writers appeared, 
who still further strengthened the party of 
the morlerate Republicans, all of which tended 


: te check and rubvert the Mazzinian democracy 


vals from his cnvert in Switzerland, exercised © 


by turning into another channel the insurree- 
tionary forces which the latter had inspired. 
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At this date two other remarkable figures 
appeared on the Italian stage,—one. of them 
a patriotic philosopher and the other a diplo- 
mate and statesman. The first was Alessan- 
dro Manzoni, of Milan, and the other the 
Count Camillo Benso di Cavour, whose name 
was presently to gain a world-wide significance. 
Coincidently with the emergence of these two 
important persouages in the foreground of 
Italian history, a third figure appeared in the 
famous Giuseppe Garibaldi, the man of the 
people. He it was who was destined to win 


for himeelf the title of knight-errant of Italian 
While Cavour represented by his 


liberty. 





is 
ALESIANDEO MANZONI. 


birth one of the stiffest arietocracies of Europe, 
being descended from an ancient and honor 
able family in Piedmont, Garibaldi was simply 
gon of man, born in obscurity at Nice, with 
nothing to lose but his life, and nothing to 
gain but the independence of his country. 
Before passing, however, into the political 
whort which now rises before us, it is proper 
to note some changes which took plece in the 
Papal government and administration of this 
period. Pope Pius VIII. died at the close of 
- 1880; having lived in his brief Pontificate to 
hear of the Revolution in France and to feel 
the jar in Italy. He was succeeded in the 
following February by Gregory XVI. To 
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him the tri-color flag bad appeared as a flame 
of fire, which must be extinguished with water 
if that might suffice, otherwize with blood. 
“Imprisonment, Banishment, and Execution” 
might now have been written upon the Papal 
banner instead of ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity.” It was during the pontificate of 
Gregory that the Ultramontane principles 
which were to become, in course of time, the 
very code and charter of his successor, began 
to be formulated and sent down from the 
Papal chair. The reign of the Pope lasted for 
fifteen years, and was terminated by his death 
in June of 1846. By that time the Italian 
societies had 20 multiplied and expanded 
that all Italy felt the heat, and the rev- 
olutionary impulses of the people were 
ready at apy moment to break forth 
into formidable revolts. 

Now it was, however, that a change 
was to be given to the tendency of 
affairs in the Mother Church and in 
the civil society of Italy, by the policy 
of the new Pope, Pius IX. He had be- 
fore his election borne the title of 
Cardinal Mastai Ferretti, At the time 
of his election he was fifty-two years of 
age, and was destined to ‘‘surpass the 
; yeara of Peter;” that ie, to have the 
longest pontificate known in history. 
He aseumed the tiara with the avowed 
purpose of liberalizing the States of the 
Church, and thus conducing to the polit- 
ical freedom of all Italy. Great were the 
hopes which were entertained of the Pope 
by the patriots. Pius was hailed bythem 
as the apostle of Italian unity. Sardinia 
and Tuscany made haste to follow the lead of 
the Holy Father, and the three States soon 
formed a custome-union on the basis of free 
trade, a liberated press, and popular repre- 
sentation. 

Still, however, the popular cause outran the 
rulers. The people having for once found 
vent for their aspirations and activities, dashed 
ahead without knowing whither. In the be 
ginning of 1848 the island of Sicily declared 
ita independence of the King of Naples, and 
the latter, as a meazure of conciliation, granted. 
a new Constitution to his subjects. A month 
later a revolt broke out in Lombardy, and 
Count Radetzky, the Austrian commander in 
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Northern Italy, was obliged to fall back to 
Verona. It looked for the moment as though 
Italy, by an internal exertion, was about to 


throw off both the civil and religious incubus, | 


and take her place among the natious. 

But absolutism in the Church and the State 
was not so easily to relinquish ita grasp on the 
society of Italy. True, Charles Albert of 
Sardinia now openly appeared as the champion 
of the national cause against the Austrians. 
But Radetzky returned with his armies against 
the insurgent Italians, gained two decisive vic- 
tories, and reéstablished the Imperial authority 
in the north. Nevertheless, Venice, Rome, 


and several of the Italian duchies remained ; 


under the authority of the Republicans. 

8o far as foreign influences were concerned, 
the Italian patriots had most cause to dread 
the domination of Austria. It was therefore 
= matter of the greatest concern and the pro- 
foundest gratification to the rulers of Italy when 
the attention of the Austrians was drawn aside 
to the Hungarian rebellion of 1848. So for- 
midable had that movement become under the 
leaderahip.of Louis Kossuth, Mur Jékai, and 
other Liberal leadera that it became a serious 
question whether the Austrian rule in Hungary 
could ever be restored. In the Italiun cam- 
paigo of 1849, however, Radeteky brought the 
Sardinian Kingdom to the brink of rui The 
Italian duchies were restored to the aristocrats. 
Pius [X., who in the previous November had 





fled from Rome to Gatta, and had there been § 


completely cured of his impossible liberaliam, 
resumed the government of the Papal States. 
Garibaldi made unwearied efforts to uphold 
the national cause, but his exertions were of 
no avail. France had now become embroiled 
in the struggle, and a French army of occupa- 
tion had been thrown into Italy. The march 
of this invading force was first directed against 
the city of Turin, and afterwards against 
Rome. The primary motive, so far a8 public 
avowal was concerned, was to relieve the dis- 
tress of the Papacy. Pius IX., thus sup- 


ported by the bayonets of France, found little | 


difficulty in restoring his authority in the 
Eternal City. 


actionary party gained the complete ascend- 


ency. For the time it appeared that the © 


Pope, backed by the united power of France 


Venice also surrendered to the . 
Austriane, and in most of the States the re- | 


uel 


[ and Austria, wax about to become once more 
j an important figure in history. The Vatican 
{ and St. Peter's were to be once more sur- 
rounded with the panoply of foreign absolutism, 
and the medivval dream of the Congress of 
Vienna and Madame Kriidener was to be fuk 
filled by the recrowning of the past in the city 
of the Crean. 

Bat other historient forces were now at 
work, which were eoon to counteract the ja- 
dilation of the ancients, in the muumer of 
1848, Charles Albert of Sardinia was hope- 
lessly defeated by the Austriaus at Custozzn, 
| The king fell back to Milan, where he mace 
an armistice with the enemy, and presently 











truce expired he again entered the field with 
an army of Piedmontes, and met Marshal 
Radetsky on the field of Novara. Here he 
fought his last dexperate battle, in which he 
was finally defeated and his army. dispersed. 
He thereupon abdicated the throne in favor of 
hia son, Vietor Emanuel IL, and in July of 
1849 died of a broken heart. It was this 
young king, Vietor Emanuel of Sardi: who 
now became the head and front of the opposi- 
tion to the reiictionary party. It ia said thet 
he wore from his youth a sword with Viw ia 
Republique inscribed on the blade! Certain it 
is that he began his reign by fostering liberal 


| afterwarda surrendered the city. When the 
i 
i 
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institutions in his own dominions, and setting 
the dangerous example of freedom to the other 
States of Italy. 


The Austrian authorities 





were soon obliged to attempt the pacification 
of the Italians by the material improvement 


ENTRANCE OF THE FRENCH TROOPS INTO TURIN. 1848 
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the Italian Cerberus. [Railroads were con- 
structed. The harbors of Venice were im- 
proved. The postal system was revised, and 









8 tariff reform instituted; all of which was 
well, but could hardly compensate for the 


of the country. They would throw a sop to} denial of political rights to the people. 


CHAPTER CXLVI.—VICTOR EMANUBL. 


HE year 1849, with its es 

tablished reaction, seemed 
i for the moment to be the 
£ ruin of the popular cause. 
Here was the Pope, back 
in Rome, gone over finally 
R B and forever to Ultramon- 
tane principles. The Austrians were victori- 
ous in all the North. Only the young King 
Victor Emanuel and his Government now 





seemed to interpose in the way of a completed : 
counter revolution. But at this moment there | 


‘was a revival in the sea-beds of Italian hu- 
manity. The death of Charles Albert set 


many of the Nationals, and even many of the 
Republicans, to thinking whether after all the 
| late king had not been a friend to the cause of 
| Yedian unity and liberation. The thoughtful 
reader will not fail to notice the parallel here 
presented between the changing public opinion 
of Italy and the corresponding fact in Ger- 
many, efter the failure of the National Azsem- 
| bly at Frankfort. Up to that time the Ger- 
| man Liberals had sought the unification of the 
; Fatherland on the abstract basis of ideas and 
deductions. They would fain make a Consti- 
| tution on theoretical principles, have it ac- 
+ cepted by all the German peoples, and thus 
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‘weld into one the diverse nationalities between , the same high rank. The king adopted the 


the Rhine and the coutines of Poland. The 
project was duomert to sigual failure. The at- 
tention of the country was turned by the logic 
of events from a goverument speculative to a 
government real. 


Tt was sen that German * 


unity could best be attained under the leader- | 


of Hohenzollern. In like manner the Italian 
patriots—not, indeed, the more radical follow- 
ers of Mazzini, but the moderate Republicans 
and Nutionals—came to believe in the possibil- 
ity and practicability of regenerating and 
unifying Italy under the auspices of the Sar- 
dinian Kingdom and the direction of the 
House of Savoy. 

It was found that the new sovereign had 
in him the mettle and enterprise of greatness. 
The light of promise shone forth from his 
policy. True, the Utra-Republicans sought 
his overthrow. They excited an insurrection 
in Genoa, which was put down by force. 
They adopted the motto, ‘ Better Italy en- 
slaved than delivered over to the son of the 
traitor, Charles Albert.” But the bitterness 
of Mazzini could not prevail against the will 


of the people and the irresistible course of * 


events. It became a conviction with the Na- 
tional party that Piedmont was to become the 
nucleus of Italian independence. The intel- 
Jectual party was in large measure converted 
to the new view of what was best for Italy. 
Even Gioberti recanted his former doctriues, 
taught as he had been by the lapse of the 
Papacy, and fell in with the popular cause. 
Many prominent Republicans became the open 
advocates of the policy which pointed to the 
Sardinian Kingdom as the beginning of 
national unity. At last, in 1857, the so-called 
National Society was founded, on secular 
principles, limiting its endeavor to the single 
eud of the emancipation and nationality of 
Italy. Garibaldi gave in his submission to the 
new principle of political action, and was, in 
course of time, one of the presidents of the 
National Society. 

The movement was strongly enforced by 
the policy of the King. Victor Emanuel 
from the first was proof against both the 
neductions and menaces of Austria. True, his 
mother had been an Austrian archduches, 
and his wife also was a Hapsburg princess of 


motto, ‘* The Elouse of Savoy can not retreat. 
He pledged wo Italy the fidelity of his ad- 
ministration, the integrity of bis purposes. 
had 
with the people, He 
nd saluiary reforms The 






uever broken 
unertook great. 


ship of Pruazia and the direction of the House | army was reirganized, aud the finaucial system 


i of the kingdom revonetructed on sci 





fie: 
principles, In [850 an act was passed by 
which the ecclesiastical courts were abolished 
and a civil judiciary catablishert instead. 








OLR PE ea RHEL LU. 


Four years afterwarda a bill was pased hy 
which the religious corporations were greatly 
restricted in their privileges, ant the Church 
property placed under the control of the State. 
At this time there were in the Kingdom of 
Sardinia no fewer than forty-one Bishops, s 
thousand four hundred and seventeen religious 
establishments, and about eighteen thousand 
monks, It will he readily perceived against 
what tremendous pressure of bigotry, self- 
interest and superstition the reforms of Victor 
Emanuel were carried into effeet. 
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‘Nor may we here fail to note the beginning 
of the sscendency of Count Cavour. In the 
Government of Victor Emanuel he held the 
position of Minister of Commerce. From the 
first, however, be was a master-spirit in the 
Cabinet. Though hesitant in speech, he brought 
to his public address the invincible logic of 
facta, the ehergy of a great purpose, and the 
eloquence of moral force. As early as 1852 
we find Cavour forming a coilition with the 
Democratic leaders. This step was taken 
against the fears of D’Azeglio and the king, 


CAMILLO BERSO DT CAVOUR, 


who doubted the expediency of drawing the 
naked Republicanism of Italy to the support 
of the throne, But the influence of Cavour 
prevailed, and in the following year he rose 
to the position of Prime Minister. He imme- 
diately thrust out a powerful hand into the 
affairs of Europe. He almost obtruded him- 
self into the international councila which pre- 
ceded the Crimean War. No statesman in 
Enrope understood better than he that great 
complication called the Eastern Question. He 
brought Sardinia into union with the Allies 
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in the war with Rossin ; and Sardinian soldiers 
made their presence felt in the armies of Eng- 
land and France and Turkey on the shores of 
the Black Sea. When the struggle was over, 
Cavour came as the representative of the king- 
dom to the Congress of the Powers at Paris, 
and his incisive genins was one of the great 
agencies in the formation of the important 
Treaty of 1856. 

The experiences thus gained by Count Ca- 
vour were soon analyzed and reduced to a 
theory of action for the Government of Victor 
Emanuel. The Count had profoundly 
penetrated the sentiments and political 
methods of Great Britain and France. 
He sew in the former country many evi- 
dences of sympathy with the Italian 
cause; but he also measured with a reed 
the dimensions and peculiarities of the 
English character. He came to under- 
stand that English political sympathy did 
not signify govermental action and support 
for the cause which had awakened the 
sentiment. On the other hand, he found 
in France an almost exact reversal of 
there conditions. He perceived that if 
Louis Napoleon, now Emperor of the 
French, and clearly in the ascendant in 
the affairs of Europe, could be won to the 
cause of Italy, such gain would signify a 
practical support to the cause, with the 
almost certain elevation of the House of 
Savoy to the sovereignty of the whole 
Peninsula. He accordingly adopted the 
policy of drawing clove the ties between 
the Kingdom of Sardinia and the Empire 
of France. He sought and presently se- 
cured intimate, almost confidential, rela- 
tions with Napoleon TI. He perceived 
clearly enough that in course of time a break 

between France and Austria was inevitable, 
and in such an event his busy brain easily de- 
veloped the vision of Italien liberation and 
unity. 

No other statesman ever had a more dif 
ficult and dangerous part to perform than did 
Count Cavour in the period from 1856 to 1859. 
In several instances the rather sphiux-like 
Louis Napoleon was about to break away from 
the complication. Felice Orsini’s bomb came 

} near to exploding the whole enterprise which 
! the Sardinian diplomatist had contrived with 
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eo much ekill. The Emperor of the French 
might well distrust an alliance with » country 
for the ultimate purpose of its liberation when 
the Republicans of that country were sending 
out evangelists of assassination to destroy his 


Gen 


imminent. ‘We are not,” said he, “in- 


, sensible to the ery of suffering (Grido di Dolore) 


own life. But the matter was smoothed over, * 
explained away, and expiated with a statute | 


wherein the Goverument of Victor Emanuel | 


defined the crime of political murder and pre- 
scribed severe penalties therefor. 

While Cavour was thus engaged in fos 
tering and maintaining a halfeecret alliance 
with France, Austria adopted the policy of 
conciliation with respect to the Italiana. The 
filmy eyes of the House of Hapsburg were 
opened wide enough to see the danger of the 
threatened Franco-Italian alliance, and Fran- 
cia Joseph would fain win the people of Italy 
away from their French sympathies hy con- 
ceding to them such political righta as had 
been hitherto denied. Well grounded were 
the fears of Austria, but impotent her efforta. 
Cavour, not satisfied with the security which he 
now felt on the side of France, next sought 
successfully to obtain the sympathy of Russia 
in the impending struggle. He aimed at 
nothing Jeas than a triple alliance of Frauce, 
Russia, and Italy against Austria in the coming 


struggle for the independence of his country. ' 
Tho great diplomatist showed himself pre- | 


eminently qualified to prepare a crisis and to 
permit it to break with its own internal forces, 
By the beginning of 1859 he had everything 
in readiness. The situation was so contrived 
that Austria herself must go to war. Tho 
people of Lombardy bad been encouraged to 
send repeated memorials to the cabinet of 
Vienna, complaining to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and indeed to all Europe, of the tyran- 
nies to which they were perpetually subjected. 
Austria must needs regard the Sardinian 
Kingdom as the origin and cause of these 
agitations. At length the mieunderstanding 
proceeded so far that Francis Joseph ordered 
the Austrian Minister to withdraw from Turin, 
and at the same time to demand the disarm- 
ament of the Sardinian Kingdom. Such a 
demand would of course be refused, and war 
must thereupon ensue. On the Ist of Jan- 
uary, in the year just named, Vietor Emanuel, 
io the Parliament indicated in the 


opening 
speech from the throne the crisis which was ‘ 








that rises to ue from eo many parts of Italy.” 
This Grido di Dolare, or Cry of Dotor, became 
the watch-word of the Italiane in the atruggle 
upon which they were now to enter. 

On the evening of this very day on which 
Vievor Emauuel opencd the Italian Parliament 
and virtually predicted the war with Austria, 
the Emperor Napoleon held a reception for 
the diplomatical vorps at the Palace of the 
Elysée. When the various Ministers were 
preaented on that occasion, and Baron Hiibuer, 
the Austrian Ambassador, bowed to pay his 
Texpects, the Emperor, in auswor, abruptly 
expreaaed his regrets at ‘ the allered relations be- 
tween Austria and France!" The remark occa- 
sioned a great senition throughout Europe. 
There could be but une meauing giver to the 
significant utterance of Napoleon, and that 
was war. For that event both Austria and 
France now made strenuous preparations. 
Italy herself became a ferment of agitation, 
The French Emperor gave, as an explanation 
of hia course, the declaration of a purpose “ to 
make Italy free from the Alps to the Adri- 
atic.” This meant, however, that a cortain 
mental reservation existed ; for near the clope 
of the pree year Count Cavour and Napo- 
leon, in a meeting at Plombitrex, had agreed 
that in cave of the success of tho project for the 
emancipation of Htaly ander the auspices of 
France, the Emperor should receive Nice and 
Savoy as his portion of the spoils. 

The petty rulers of the Htalian duchies 
sought for u while to stay the storm, but wore 
soou obliged to fy before the wind. Thus 
did the small dignitaries of Parma, Tuscany, 
and Modena; and their flight was this time 
final. On the 30th of Janunry, 1859, the 
Princesa Clotilda, daughter of Victor Emanuel, 
was given in marriage w Drince Napoleon, 
cousin of the Emperor. Soon came, on the 
part of France, a declaration of war, and then 
the counter declaration by Austria, in which 
Francis Joseph denounced Napoleon IIT. as the 
fire-brand of Europe. These amenities were at 
ouce followed hy actual hostilities. The French 
invasion began. The Sardinians were joined 
by the patriots of Italy, and the struggle 
began for the pomession of the Peninsula. On 
the 20th of May, 1859, the first decisive battle 
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BATTLE OF MONTEBBLIO. 


CONFLICT OF THE BRIDGE OF THE BUFFALORA. 
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was fought at Montebello, in which the - 
Austrians were routed. A few days after- 
wards a conflict at Palestro had s like result. ° 
The Austrian army then retreated across the 
Micino, and made a stand on the field of 
Magenta. Here, on the 4th of June, was 
fought one of the great battles of the war. 
The French and Sardinians, under command + 
of Marshal MacMahon and Napoleon in per | 
son, made the attack upon the Austrian pusi- 
tion with great spirit. One of the chief centers 
of the struggle was at the bridge of Buifalora, 






which was seven times taken and lost during the 
battle. The Austrians fought with great 
bravery. They had on the field about sev- 
enty-five thousand men, while the allied forces 
amounted to fifty-five thoumnd. The conflict 
continued until nfter sunset, when the Aur 
trians, losing about ten thousand men in 
killed and wounded, besides seven thousand 
prisoners, were driven ont of Magenta. The 
logs of the allies was about four thousand. 
The Anstrians were poorly commanded, while 
the French and Sardiniana were under splen- 


did discipline in the hands of the Emperor 
Vor, TV.—41. 


BATTLE OF SOLFERINO, 


7 


aud MacMahon. The latter was made Duke 
of Magenta on the field of battle. 

In the meantime, Garibaldi had invaded 
Western Lombardy and ieved some signal 
successes. The pupulatious of the Lombard 
cities broke out in insurrection, On the day 
after the bate of Magenta, the people uf 
Milan rose, and the Anstrinn garrison took to 
fight. On the ith of Juue, Pavia was evac 
ated by the Austrians, aud on the following 
day the Fortress of Melegnano waa captured, 
after a hard fight, by the French and Sard 














inns, At the same time Victor Emanuel and 
the Emperor rode in triumph into Milan, 
The Austrian strongholds went down one by 
The defeated army fell hack to what in 
known asx the Line of the Mincio, and touk 
up a position nenr the village of Bolferino, 
Here, on the 24th of June, Francis Joreph 
staked everything on a decisive battle. He 
had under his command nearly a hundred 
and seventy thousand men, while the allied 
forces were not quite a hundred and fifty 
thousand strong. The battle of Solferine 
began early in the morning, and for sixteen 
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hours the allied armies of France and Sardinia, i duchies to the Kingdom of Sardinia, but 


Jed by Napoleon in person, contended with 
the superior forees of Austria under Francis 
Joseph. Again the French were completely 
victorious, inflicting upon the Austrians a loss 
of twenty-six thousand in killed, wounded, 
and prieoners. 

Thus the line of the Mincio was secured 
by the allies, who crossed over and invested 
Peachiera. Al] Europe was in expectation of 
another great battle. It was evident to all 
that the Emperor Napoleon had made himself 
master of the situation, and great events were 
awaited in the dénouement. Suddenly, how- 
ever, Louis Napoleon changed his plan, and 
Europe was surprised with the news that an 
armistice for five weeks had been declared. 
The French Emperor, instead of fresing the 
country from the Alps to the Adriatic, had 
met Francis Joseph in person at Villafrance, 
and had concluded with him « preliminary 
treaty which was evidently to become definitive. 
Doubtless the altered purposes of Napoleon 
were attributable to a well-grounded belief 
that Prussia was about to interfere in the 
contest. 

The preliminaries hastily agreed upon at 
Villafranca were soon confirmed by the Treaty 
of Zirich, signed on the 10th of November, 
1859. Italy was not freed from foreign 
domination, but the cause of nationality had 
received @ great impetus from the war. Lom- 
bardy was, by the terms of the treaty, assigned 
to Sardinia, but Venice remained to Austria; 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany was restored. 
As for the rest, it was proposed that the 
Italian principalities of the Central Peninsula 
should be formed into a confederation under 
the presidency of the Pope. 

Great was the disappointment, the mortifi- 
cation, of the Italian patriota. The Piedmontese 
who had made euch heroic sacrifices felt that 
their king had been handled as a puppet by 
Napoleon, and that their great Minister had 
been overreached by perfidy. Others imagined 
that Cavour himself had been to blame—that 
he was one of the parties to the miserable out- 
come of the war. Little were the Italian 
Republicans disposed to sccept the terms of 
Villafranca. They entered a protest against 
the restoration of their old rulers. A project 

" was agitated for the transfer of certain of the 


Victor Emanuel deemed it imprudent, under 
the circumstances, to attempt the government 
of United Italy. He accordingly declined to 
eccept the leadership of the discontented 
States, and the treaty of Ziirich was nominally 
ratified. 

Tt was presently divulged that Louis Na- 
poleon, as the price of his assistance in a cause 
which he had abandoned in the full tide of 
success, had received, by the secret agreement 
with Cavour, the principalities of Nice and 
Savoy. This measure also was distasteful in 
the last degree to the Italian Nationalists. In- 
stead of a complete union of all Italy, they 
saw two of their ancient provinces taken away 
and annexed to France. One of these was the 
ancestral seat of the House of Savoy. It 
chanced that Garibaldi was himself a native of 
Nice, and in his rage at what was done, 
he declared that ‘that man”—meaning Ca- 
vour—had made him a foreigner in his own 
house. Nevertheless, the tide soon turned, 
and it began to be seen that, although Italy 
had not been completely redeemed and unified, 
she had nevertheless made a tremendous stride 
in the direction of liberty and union. The 
high road at least was opened, and at the other 
end of that road lay—Rome. 

Thus the movement for the unification of 
Italy continued. Notwithstanding the inter. 
vention of France, the patriots preased for- 
ward with renewed courage in their own 
cause. In the beginning of 1860 an insurrec- 
tion broke out in Sicily, which was deatined to 
bring about, before its work waa done, the 
very thing which the Franco-Austrian war had 
failed to accomplish—namely, the unification 
of Italy. The Sicilian patriots took up arms. 
‘No sooner was the news of the revolt carried 
to the north than Garibaldi, who was now at 
Genoa, went on board a Sardinian steamer, 
and, on the 11th of May, landed with a force 
of volunteers at the town of Marsala, one of 
the principal sea-ports on the west coast of 
Sicily. Here he assumed the office of Dicta- 
tor; but acted in the name of Victor Emanug). 
The Sicilian patriots flocked to his standard, 
and in a few days Sicily waa conquered. It 
was one of the movements in which Count 
Cavour, constrained by international complica- 
tious, was obliged to play the part of the fox. 
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While secretly favoring Garibaldi and his 
work, he made haste to tell the European Gov- 
ernments that Sardinia was sorry for the thing 
done! 

Meanwhile, the popular leader, completely 
victorious in Sicily, crossed over into Italy. 
There he defeated the forces of Francis Ii., 
King of the Two Sicilies, and drove that 
alleged monarch intu Gaéta. Thence Gari- 
baldi marched to Naples, where he was joined 
by Mazzini; nor was his purpose of continu- 
ing the march to Rome much disguised from 
the public. It was evident that while Gari- 
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revolution. For a brief season anarchy was 
threatened, but the genius of the diplomatist 
stood him well in hand. He tried Napoleon 
again, and found out that the Emperor was 
willing that the Papal States ehuuld be con- 
sulidated with the Kingdom of Sardinia, if 
the same should be done under monarchical 
and Catholic auspices. This was the great 
point ip the game. Cavour accordingly hur- 


ried forward an army to Rome, and thus an- 
ticipated the very act which the rashness of 
Garibaldi would have pursued in the cause of 
Republicanism. 


The Papal troope were de 





baldi proclaimed Victor Emanuel, there was a 
strong tide of Republicanism bearing him on. 
After gaining victories at Cajazzo and Volturno, 
he finally compelled the surrender of the For- 
tress of Gaéta. 

Never was a statesman in a more troubled 


LANDING OF GARIBALUI AT MARSALA.~Drawn bys G. Hroling. 





relation than was Count Cavour at this junc- * 
-ture. He perceived clearly that if the head- - 


strong Garibaldi should meke his way to Rome 
and disrupt the Papacy, international inter- 
ference would ensue, and perhaps the great 
gains already made to the cause of Ftaliean in- 


feated in hattle hy the General of Victor 
Emanuel. Urbino and Perngia were occupied, 
and the Papal States were consolidated with 
the other territories, under the sway of Victor 
Emanuel. Thur, while holding back Garibaldi 
with one hand, Count Cavour himself accom- 
plished with the other what Europe would 
permit him to do, but would not permit to 
Garibaldi. The announcement of the result 
by Cavour to the Parliament at Turin was 


: sufficiently significant. He simply said : “ Gari- 


dependence and unity be dissipated by counter- : 


baldi wishes to perpetuate the Revolution; we 
wish to terminate it.” Goon afterwards, in a 
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despatch to the Prusian Cabinet, the Count 
eaid: ‘We are Italy; we work in her name; 
bat at the same time it is our policy to mod- 
erate the national movement and maintain the 
monarchical principle.” Aa to Garibaldi, he, 
with his usual patriotism, accepted the thing 
accomplished, resigned his Dictatorship, and 
retired to Caprera. 

It thus happened that in the early months 
of 1861 all Italy, with the exception of Rome 
and Venice, had been liberated. The domin- 
ions of Francia II, in the south were annexed 
to the kingdom of Sardinia by a plébiscite. 
Better than all, Europe at large had virtually 
given her assent to the unification of Italy. 
The event was ripe for consummation. Victor 
Emanuel waa accordingly proclaimed King of 
Italy. On the 18th of February the first 
Ttalian Parliament was convened at Turin. 
There, on the 26th of the month, the vote was 
passed to confer the crown of United Italy on 
the son of Charles Albert. The Italian Senate 
was filled with Nationalista, Liberals, patriots. 
There, amongst the rest, ant the aged and 
benign Alessandro Manzoni, whose writings, 
as we bave already remarked, had contributed 
eo much to the emancipation of his country. 

The eventa here described were at once the 
culmination and the end of the great career 
of Camillo Benso di Cavour. To him most of 
all, so far as personal agency was concerned, 
the great work must be attributed. The 
burden which he had borne for years was 
well-nigh intolerable, but he lived to see the 
Italy of his dreams rising from the dust end 
degradation of the past. He saw the new 
Power which he had created enter the rank 
of nations under the banner of enlightenment 
and progresa. Recently the Count had been 
sorely tried. After the treaty of Villafranca 
a break occurred between him and Victor 
Emanuel, and Cavour resigued his office. But 
motives of patriotism prevailed, and the king 
recalled him to power and honor. For several 
years it had been noticed by his friends that 
hia health was becoming precarious under the 
stress of great exertion and constant applica- 
tion to the business of the kingdom. In fact, 
his powerful brain and nervous system began 
to give way under the heat and combustion of 
overwork, greater than any man could bear. 
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ment, in February of 1861, the Count had 
entered the last act of his life. He continued 
to participate for a short time in the diecussions 
of the body, and in the direction of the Gov- 
ernment. He was pressed down with a sense 
of increasing reaponsibilities ; for the healing 
of the wounds of Italy, the closing of rents 
and fissures, the putting aside of the ancient 
prejudices and local animosities of the people, 
together with the institution of those reforms 
which he, more than any other statesman, per- 
ceived to be necessary to the future safety and 
prosperity of the kingdom, bore upon him as 
an intolerable burden which could not be 
thrown aside. Medical science was of no avail 
in postponing the catastrophe. His nerves 
geve way. For a few days his mind wan- 
dered through feverish talk relative to the 
affairs of Italy, and then, on ‘the 6th of June, 
1861, he died, being then in the fifty-first year 
of his age. 

* Buch was the birth of modern Italy. The 
country entered upon what promized to be a 
career of honor among the European nations, 
As yet the capital of Italy was at Turin. 
There Victor Emanuel fixed his court, after 
his proclamation. The great drawback to the 
forward movement of Italy was the fact that 
Rome was still sbut up against the movement 
of the age. Moreover, the status of the Eter- 
nal City, under the suzerainty of the Pope, was 
moaintained by a French army of occupation. 
‘The support of the Mother Church in France 
had become a necessity to Napoleon III., who, 
in return for the favor, persisted in the policy— 
as indeed he must-—of upholding the Pope 
in his sovereignty over the so-called States of 
the Church. This for the time prevented the 
establishment of the capital at Rome. The 
anomaly was thus presented of a kingdom of 
United Italy with its seat of government far 
in the North, at Turin, in the valley of the 
Po, The natural and historical capital of the 
Ttalian Peninsula and of the Roman race was 
held by an ecclesiastical potentate, reigning us 
the successor of St. Peter and the representa- 
tive of the past, rather than by the will of the 
people, or in the interests of secular society. 

From this time forth until tlie removal of 
this anachronism, the preasnre was constant for 
the transfer of the Italian capital to its natural 


Alrendy at the opening of the National Parlia- | place on the banks of the Tiber. At length 
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the seat of government was removed from 
Turin to Florence, which waa the first stage in 


VICTOR EMANUEL. 
_ the conflict, 





the governmental progress toward the destined i 


end. Victor Emanuel himself had been raised 
asa atrict Catholic. He professed himself to 
be a loyal‘son of the Church. He was neither 
a religionist nor a philosopher, but was rather 
@ stern man of afiairs, dealing with practical 
complications, which must be sulved in a prac- 
tical manner. He saw cleurly enough that the 
establishment of his government, su far as its 
loval habitation was concerned, in the Eternal 
City, wasa necessity of the situation. He ac- 
cordingly opened uegvtiations with the Pope, 
but the Holy Father would not consent under 
auy consideration that the secular government 
should be planted in Rome. The solution of 
the problem remained to be given by the 
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after a brief continuance of 
seven weeks, was brought to a conclusion on 
the memorable field of Sadowa. There the 


j question was quickly solved in favor of the 


leadership and dominance of the Prussian 
Power iu the affairs of Central Europe, Aus 
tria was completely beaten, and Francis 
Joseph was obliged, not only to renounce bis 
claims to the Italian duchies, but alse to cede 
the proviuee of V. ia to the Kingdom of 
taly. That whieh Napoleon IIL had been 
unable or unwil te acvomplish as a thing 
impracticable or pedient, wax mddeuly 
effected by the keen xword of Hohenzollern 
Jaid acrom the table of diplomacy. Thin was 
the lust of the Malian principnlities requisite 
to the territorial unification of the Kingdom 
of Italy. On the 7th of November Victor 


















breaking of another historical crisis, involving 
some of the major States of Europe. 

For the time had now come when the 
question was to be determined whether Prus- 
sia or Austria should lead in the great work 
of consolidating the German peoples under a 


common government and administration. We 
have already seen how the difficulty arose in 
Germany relative to the peninsular provinces 
of Schleswig and Holetein. We have re- 
marked upon the far-reaching and energetic 
policy of Bismarck, by which the train was 
laid for an explosion, which in its results must 
decide whether Prussia or Austria should 
become the arbiter of the German nations. 
It is not needed, therefore, in this connection, 
tw recite again the antecedents of the Prusso- 
Austrian War of 1866. Suffice it to say that 


Emanuel made a public entry into the square 
of St. Mark, in teken of his sovereignty over 
that ancient metropolis 


“Where Venice sate in state, throned on her 


hundred inles.* 


Meanwhile, the antecedents were slowly pre- 
paring for the withdrawal of the Freoch troops 
from Rome. The retention by foreign powers 
of Venice and the Papal States—for the Pope 
was now virtually foreign to all the instincts 
of Italian nationality—had been ever distaste- 
ful to the Italian Radicals, who, after Villa- 
franca, lost no opportunity to provoke such 
conflicts as might conduce to the desired end. 
From 1861 to 1866, Ttaly was the scene of 
many patriotic agitations having fur their aim 
the conquest of Venice and the recovery of 
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Rome. In such agitations Garibaldi waa the ; self in a condition wherein she must plead 
natural leader. In 1862 lhe made a second . in modest, mther than dictate in haughty, 
invasion of Sicily; but in this instance, though ; terms, It thus happened that, through the 
he had the assent of the Prime Minister ; complete triumph of Pruseia, [aly emerged 
Rattazzi, who had follawed Ricasoli, successor — with great advantage from the war. Now it 
of Cavour in office, the Prime Minister had = was that she gaincd Venetia and the so-called 
not the assent of the Emperor Napoleon. The | Qunirilateral Fortresses, upon which Austria 
latter, therefore, who regarded Garibaldi’s ; had hitherto depended for the maintenance of 
movements as a menace to the Papacy, inter- | her supremacy in the South, Prussia per: 
fered, and the Italian Government was ! mitted ber enemy to retain Istria and Dale 
obliged, at the dictation of France, to meet | matia, hut wauld concede ne farther. 
Garibaldi in battle. The General was defeated In the meantime Napoleou HD, in accord: 
by the king’s forces, was wounded, and obliged { ance with the agreement which he had made 
to go again into retirement of Caprera. ; in his September Convent with Victor 
Strangely enough, however, the attempted | Emanuel, proceeiled to withdraw hia troopa 
Garibaldian Revolution had excited the xym- ; from Rome. Such wax the peculiar situation 
pathy of Europe, and Napoleon III. was con- | of affairs in Italy that the mo pnt Wax one 
atrained by the prevailing tliplomatical senti- | of hazard, not only w the Papmey, bub to the 
ment to agree, even before the day of Sadowa, | kingdom. Tho Giovernme: y 
to a gradual withdrawal of the French army | uel had been builded by the middle and upper 
of occupation from Rome. This agreement | classes of society. By them it was aupportet. 
was made on the understanding that certain | In it the under man in Italy had thus far had 
concessions should be ‘made by the [talian | but little part or lot. The under man was a 
Government tu the Pope with respect to his | Republican, a Radical, an enemy of the Papacy, 
rights and prerogatives, and these concessiuns, if Victor Emanuel, 
agreed to by Victor Emanuel and his Govern- h i 
ment, were known henceforth in the annals of 
Italy as the ‘‘ Papal Guarantees.” 

We have already remarked upon the alli- 
ance which Bismarck secured with Italy be- 
fore the outbreak of the war between Prussia 
and Austria. It was agreed that the Italian 
and Prussian armies should coéperate in the 
impending conflict. Much was expected by 
the Prussian Government from the coijpera- 
tion of Italy; but the expectation resulted in 
disappointment. The army of Italy was thrown 
into the field, and was planted, with much 
apirit, beyond the Mincio. Several engage- 
menis ensued with divisions of the Austrian 
army, at Cuatozza, Monte Suello, and Lissa, 
in all of which the Italians, whether by land 
‘or sea, suffered defeat. The mo-ement from 
this side againat Austria served the purpose of 
a clever diversion, but otherwise was of no 
effect. The result was derogatory to the mil- | to the democratic leaders, as much as to my, 
itary reputation of Italy, and had it not been { ‘Do it not, but do it speedily.” But the 
for the vehemence with which Prussia pressed | nod of Rattazzi was not the Olympian nod of 
her enemy on the other side, the consequences | Cavour. Garibaldi rushed forward to the 
to Italy must have been disastrous in the last | attack, and gained a victory at Monte Rotondo. 
degree. But the battle of Kéniggritz did the | To him it made no difference that Victor 
work for Austria, and she euddenly found her- ‘ Emanuel and his Government bad agreed 























feeted with the teachings of Mazzi 
each recurring opportunity to ayitate for the 
complete suppression of the Papnl system, and 
the establishment of Republicanism throughout 
Ttaly. 

The withdrawal of the French troops frum 
Rome, in 1866, appeures to the Italian Radicals 
to bring in the expected day of deliverance. 
With the outgoing of the soldiers of France 
from the Eternal City, there eat the Papacy, 
without defense. It was as if the cordon 
around St. Peter's had leen broken down 
by barbarians, (Ciaribaldi and his fellow. 
patriots seized the opportunity. The ¢ 
publicly announced his determination 
Rome or die in the attempt. Muazzini gave 
his counsel to the same end. The patriots 
rose in obedience to the cause. Rettazzi, the 
Prime Minister, nodded, as Cavour had done, 
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that the Papal territories and authority should 
be respected. He at least had been no party 
to such an agreement. He at least had 
never recognized the so-called ‘‘ Guarantees” 


of the Papacy. He accordingly pressed on to | 


Mentana. 

But in the meantime the king had pro- 
claimed his intention to keep faith with the 
Pope, and Louis Napoleon had interfered with 
the demand thet the Papal rights should, 
in necordance with the September Convention, 
be strictly observed. A combined force of 
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By this time a new international complica- 
tion had arisen, out of which the final libera- 
tion of Italy was to epring. The jealousy of 
France and Prussia grew hot to the point of 
combustion. We have seen in a preceding 
chapter how the storm blew up, and finally 
broke, from the ridiculous circumstance of the 
nomination by the Cortes of Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern for the Spanish throne. The 
summer of 1870 brought the climax, and the 
beginning of autumn the catastrophe. The 
German artillery, planted on the heights 
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French and Papal troops came upon Garibaldi, 
nod he was obliged to surrender his forces. 
He was arrested by order of the Tialian Gov- 
ernment, and was for a few weeks confined in 
prison, after which he went back to his island 
home at Caprera. As soon as the revolt was 
suppressed, as soon as the French Emperor 
had discerned the true intent of the Italian 
democracy, he sent back his troope to Rome, 
where they remained as the protecting power 
‘of the Papacy until the final collapse, three 
years afterwards. 


around Sedan, pounded the French army into 
bloody mass in the crater, and the white 
flag announced the end of the French Empire. 
By this time the French soldiers had, of 
necessity, been withdrawn from all foreign 
parta, including Italy. Napoleon was strug- 
gling no longer for victory, but for preserva- 
tion, and every musket was needed in the 
line which he attempted to interpose between 
his dynasty and the advancing columns of 
Germany. 

As soon as the capitulation of Sedan was 
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koown in Paris, as soon as the Empire was 
down, a8 soon as Empress Eugéuie and her 
son had taken flight across the water, Jules 
Favre announced the termination of the 
September Convention, in which the late Em- 
peror had agreed to uphold the independence 
of the Papal States of Italy. Notice was 
Biven to Victor Emanuel that the French Re- 
public now conceded to him the privilege of 
doing as he pleased with that ancient reminis- 
cence, the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. 
It was on the 2lst of August, 1870, that the 
last of the French soldiers withdrew from 
Italy. Twelve days afterwards came the great 
collapse of the French Empire. The army of 
Italy was immediately thrown forward, and, 
on the 20th of September of this eventful 
year, entered and took possession of Rome. 
The Italian Parliament immediately passed an 
act defining the future status of the Pope. 
He was to continue to hold the scepter of 
Catholic Christendom, as his predecessors had 
done before him. He was to retain the 
Vatican Palace, with its dependent suburbs 
known as the ‘ Leonine City,” the Church of 
Sta. Maria Maggiore and Castel Gandolfo, on 
the Alban Hill. A manificent endowment was 
voted to the Pope by the State, and, for the 
* rest, the suprame Pontiff was left in peace. 

In December of 1870 the Italian Parlia- 
mept declared Rome to be henceforth the 
capital of the Kingdom of Italy. The body 
was still sitting at Florence, where, in the 
following May, the new bill was passed defini- 
tive of the situation of the Church under the 
altered economy, and of the place which the 
Pope should hold. On the 2d of July in this 
year, Victor Emanuel, as King of Italy, 
entered the Eternal City, and took up his resi- 
dence at the Quirinal. The vision of the 
patriots seemed at last to be realized in the 
territorial, political, and civil unity of Italy. 
As for religious unity, that, indeed, still seemed 
a great way off. 

For,’ to Pope Pius IX., the occupation of 
Rome by the king came in the nature of 
both an insult and a mockery. Nothing could 
surpass the indignation with which the Pontiff 
viewed the vast and triumphant movements 
of secular society, whereby himeelf had been 
displaced from that temporal dominion which 
had been so long enjoyed by the successors of 
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the Fisherman. In the preceding year, Pius 
had summoned the Bishops of the Catholic 
world to convene in Rome in an Ecumenical 
ouncil. The meeting wae one of the most 
celebrated in the history of the Charch. The 
sittinge continued from December of 1869 to 
July of 1870, The great question which the 
Cardinals had been called together to consider 
was the Infallibility of the Pope. It wana 
question concerning which there had been & 
vast deal of discussion in the Church uf Rome, 
and a vast deal of misundertanding in the 
Protestant: world. The Chureh had long 
claimed ivfallibility. On that snbject there 
had been little disagreement. ‘The real imue 
was 2a to the body or perron in which on 
the infallibility was lodged, Son 
that the general Church was the infallible 
body; others, that it was the Council; othera, 
that it wax the Pope, as the heal of the 
Church, who possessed the attribute of infalli- 
bility. Still others held the position that the 
attribute belonged to the Pope and the Council. 
Beside these major views, many sulbslivided 
opinions were entertained hy clericals great 
and emall, iv ancient and middle and modern 
times. 

On the whole, the recent tendency of doc- 
trine wax favorable to the infallibility of the 
Pope himvelf, nx the great head of Christen- 
dom. At the time of the mecting of the 
Council of 1870 the question had resolved. it- 
self into this form: Is the Hoty Fnther, or 
is he not, without error when spenking for the 
great body of which he is the authorized head? 
A decision was readily secured in the affirm- 
ative, and it was formally declared as the de- 
¢ision of the Church that the Pope when, on 
a subject of faith or morala, he ixsuce a decree 
as the highest organ of Christendom, is infal- 
Searcely, however, had the decision 
heen rendered and the great convention ad- 
journed when the Italian army, sweeping 
through the gates of Rome, revealed the fact 
that the decrees of Ecclesiastical Councils are 
no longer the governing force in history. 

Tt must needs be that, beginning his reign 
as he did, Victor Emanuel and his Govern- 
ment must suffer great financial embarrase- 
ments, Several years before the occupation 
of Rome it had been found necessary for the 
king, as his contribution to the treasury, to 
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yield up # large part of his revenues, It was 
also decreed that # considerable portion of the 
Church lands in Italy should be sold, and, for 
the purchase of these, French capitalista made 
an advance of over eighty millions of dollars. 
By such means the national credit was restored 
and upheld. But the very measures which 
the Government thus adopted, a liberal, pro- 
gressive, and energetic, were additional sources 
of complaint and animadversion on the part 
of the Papacy. It is doubtful whether any 
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so long occupied our attention. On the 26th 
of December, 1870, the Mont Cenis tunnel 
was completed. The means of ready access by 
railway communication was thus afforded be- 
tween Italy and the great countries beyond 
the Alps. It was, indeed, an achievement of 
which the genius of man in our generation 
msy well be proud. Notwithstanding his 
feebleness as a mere animal force, his intel- 
lectual greatness had atlength prevailed in 
boring through the mountain-wall and carry- 
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greater animosity has been felt, at least in 
modern times, by one dignitary towards an- 
other than that which was cherished and pro- 
claimed from time to time by the Pope against 
Victor Emanuel. The latter was denounced 
by his Holiness as the “‘Subalpine Usurper,” 
who, by violence and crime, had despoiled the 
patrimony of St. Peter, and brought the 
Church to open shame. 

_ At the very beginning of Victor Emanuel’s 
reign in Rome an event occurred of 9 char 
acter wholly different from those which have 


ing, by means of the spacious aperture, his 
highway of travel and commerce between the 
land of the Ceears and the land of the Bous- 
partes. The Italians were vot slow to recog- 
nize the great advantage of the new chanvel 
of communication hetween themeelves and the 
countries of the North. In September of 1871 
the opening of the Mont Cenis tunnel was 
duly celebrated at Turin. Two months after- 
wards, when the firet National Parliament was 
opened at Rome, the king, in his address, re- 
ferred to the great achievement of the age, 
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and announced that another tunnel, by way 
of Mont St. Gothard, would be at once un- 
dertaken, under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment. 

We here enter upon the reign of Vietor 


Emanuel as first King of United Italy, and of * 
the events belonging to this period. ‘The in- _ 
stitution of the uew order was accepted by the * 


Italians aa auspicious. To this view of the 


situation, however, the Pope and his associated | 


party were exceptional. The years 1871-72 
witnessed a political tranquillity in Italy, the 
like of which had not been known for a 
century. The latter year, however, was 
‘noted fur two physical disturbances well 
ealculated to produce distress. On the 
24th of April a fearful eruption of Ve 
suviua occurred, lasting for many days, 
and causing immense destruction of life 
and property in the district round about. 
In the autumn of the same year the val- 
ley of the Po was visited by a floud, by 
which eighty thousand people were re- 
duced to want. For the rest, there was 
industrial prosperity and great content 
among the Italian people. 

It could but be expected that an or 
ganization having the antecedents of the 
Roman Church, and placed in such a pu- 
sition ag that in which she now found 
herself, would make unwearied efforts to 
recover her losses and regain her footing 
among the Powers of the earth. No 
nooner was the Government of United Italy 
definitively established in Rome, than the 
agents and adberents of the Mother Church 
put forth their hands in the Italian Parlia- 
ment, hoping to recover their privileges 
and prerogatives. In May of 1872 an 
attempt was made to carry a hill granting 
certain important privileges to the heads of 
the old religious corporations in Rome. The 
proposition was to the Liberala like the ex- 

. Ploaion of a bomb, and they rallied all their 
forces for the defeat of the project. Believing 
that the Jesuits were at the bottom of the 
movement, they carried their hostility to the 
Catholic party still further by a meseure for 
the expulsion of the Society from the Roman 
College, and from certain other establishments 
held and controlled by the Jesuits in Rome. 
It was discovered by the Papal party, greatly 


} Dot been for ages. 
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to their anger and hurt, that the assumptions 
of the reh in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment would hencefurth be resented and ne 
sisted to the lust. 

With the political liberation of Htaly came 
aleo the freedom of the Itatinn mind. On 
every hand were seen the evide of a new 
intellectual ae worthy of the age and 
country. The industrial enterprises and arti- 
sanzhip of all kinds were prumoted aa they had 
The thought of men went 
free on its mission, aud a new era wae opened 





















for those philosophical, literary, and scientific 
pursuits in which the genius of mankind finds 
its chief delight. It was noted as une of the 
incidents of the day, most cheering to the 
lovers of freedom throughout the world, that 
in the autumn of 1872, on the very day of 
the passage of the decree against the Jesuits, 
the first Scientific Congress ever held in Rume 
met in the capitol. The body was pervaded 
with the enthusiasm of the age from its hum- 
blest member to Count Mamiani, who presided 
over the deliberations. 

While these enlightened proceedings were 
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giving to present and after times the unmis- 
takable evidence of the salutary character of 
the revolution through which Italy had recently 
pawed, Pope Pins IX. sot himself with firm- 
ness and persistency against the whole move 
ment of the age. On the occupation of Rome 
by Victor Emanuel, and the institution therein 
of the Government of United Italy, the 
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Pope at once retired to the Vatican and de- 
clared himself a prisoner. This was the atti- 
tude in which he chose to put himself hence- 
forth before the uations. The assurances of 
the king, of the Italian Government, and of 
the people, that the Pope was free to exercise 
all his apostolic functions, to reign as the head 
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forth at bis will, and to act in all particulars 
with the full liberty of any other potentate in 
Christendom, was denounced as sheer hypoc- 
risy by Pius, who persisted in reiterating that he 
was a prisoner, held.down by violence, ham- 
pered by the criminal ambitions of a usurper 
who was the enemy of human society and 
the assassin of the Church. The Papacy, so 
. far as its living rep- 
resentative was con- 
cerned, thus drew up 
its garments, sat down 
in seclusion, moped in 
an imaginary imprison- 
ment, and awaited an: 
impossible deliverance 
from a thralldom which 
did not exist. 
Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment of Victor 
Emanuel followed its 
legitimate course ; and 
Italy, under the auspi- 
ces of a liberal mon- 
archy, emerged sud- 
denly and gloriously 
from her medixval 
degradation. Foreign 
vations responded with 
alacrity and cheerful- 
ness to the changed 
order of things. The 
House of Savoy was 
recognized as the equal 
of the other Dynasties 
of Europe. With the 
year 1874 came the 
twenty-fifth anuiver- 
sary of the king’s reign, 
and the event waa cel- 
ebrated with great éelat 
. and solemnity. Mean- 
while, the children of 
Victor Emanuel were 


j eought in marriage, especially by the royal 


families at the head of the Latin States. 
The second daughter, Pia, was wedded to 
the King of Portugal; and the second son, 
Amadeus, was, in December of 1870, elected 
King of Spain. The reign was peaceful 
to the end, which came with the death of 


of the Church in every spiritual relation, to go } the king, after a brief fever, on the 9th of 
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January, 1878. Victor Emanuel died without | Catholic Christendom. He outlived Victor 
reconciliation to the Pope—a thing, indeed, | Emanuel by a singte month, dying on the &th 
impossible under the historical conditions of | of February, 1878. He went down to the tomb 
his age and country. He came to his end as | without the slightest reconciliation te the new 
he had lived, 2 true representative of Italinn + onter of things in Ituly and the world, declaring, 
nationality. It could hardly be sid that he | tothe lust that he wae a prisoner in the Vatican, 
represented the Italian people, hut rather these Soon after bie death, the College off Cardi- 
upper and middle clawex of Italians whore - nals was convened at Rome, and the Papal 
political principles and aspirations all radinted | crown was conferred on Cardinal Peeei, who 
from monarchy as the first and essential insti- j took the Chair of St. Peter, with the title of 
tution of society. = 
From a moral and do- 
meatic point of view, 
the life and character 
of the late king left 
much to be desired; 
but his earnestness of 
purpose, his sincere de- 
votion to the cause of 
Italy, the robustness 
and vigor of his polit- 
ical and governmental 
virtues, have justly 
given him a high place 
among the sovereigns 
of the present age, and 
have ratified the title 
conferred on him by 
his admirers of Liber- 
ator of Italy. 

Pius LX. lived long 
enough to see his 
enemy borne to the 
grave. The aged Pope 
remained unmolested 
in the Vatican. It can 
not be denied that his 
venerable appearance, 
his dignity of demeanor, 
and his persistency in = 
boping snd, perbaps, PLUH IX 
believing that he or his. 7 
successor would be restored to temporal power, 
evoked, to a certain extent, the respect of 
mankind for his peraon and office. On the 3d 
of June, 1877, the veteran Pontiff, who had 
















Leo XIII. Thus, in the same year, did Ttaly 
ann kingdom, and the Romieh Church an a re- 
ligious institution, reevive ench nm new wov- 
ereign, the first by the will and choice of the 
** surpassed the years of Peter,” celebrated the : National Parliament, and the other by election 
jubilee’ annivereary of his consecration as | at the hands of the Cardinals of Christendom. 
Archbishop of Spoleto. He had reached the | As to the new Pope, he adopted the the 
thirty-first year of his pontificate, and, by his | ories aud principles of hia predecessor. He 
personal virtue, no less than his great abilities, | owed his elevation to the Papuey to the influ- 
had gained a tremendous influence over all | ence and votes of the Ultramontane party, 
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which had now become the governing power 
in the whole Catholic world. The new Pontiff 
was inducted into a relation which had been 
prepared for him through ages of historical 
antecedence, out of which he could not have 
lifted himself into another sphere if he bad so 
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desired. His reign, therefore, was virtually a 
continuance of the reign of Pius [X.—the 
prolongation of a policy which, during its 
continuance, has made it impossible for the 
Church of Rome to harmonize with the exist- 
ing civilization of mankind. 


CHAPTER CXLVII1.—_HUMBERT I. 


HE uew King of Italy 
followed the precedents 
of his father’s reign. 
Hambert L., eldest son of 
Victor Emanuel, was at 
once proclaimed as sov- 
2 Ma ereign of Italy. The 
Italian Chambers convened on the 16th of 
January, 1878, and three days afterwards 
King Humbert, in the Parliament House, 
took the oath of fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion. He then delivered his address to the 
Benators and Deputies assembled, speaking 
in feeling terms of the death of his father, 
and declaring his purpose, under the Conatitu- 
tion, to lead on the Kingdom of Italy to its 
high destiny. ‘‘ We are not,” said the young 
king, ‘‘ new to the difficulties of public life. 
These last thirty years of our national history 
are summed up in alternate trials of unde- 
served misfortune and of well-prepared suc- 
cesses. This is the thought which encourages 
me in taking up the duties imposed upon me. 
Italy, which well knew how to understand 
Victor Emanuel, proves to me to-day what my 
great father never ceased to tell me—that the 
religious observance of free institutions is the 
best safeguard against all dangers. This is the 
faith of my house; this will be my strength; 
and the Parliament, faithfol to the national 
will, will aid me in the first steps of my reign 
with that loyalty of intent which the glorions 
king, whose memory all men celebrate, knew 
how to inspire, even amid the earnest emula- 
tion of parties and in the inevitable conflict 
of circumstances.” 

The king further spoke of the international 
relations sustained by Italy, and referred, at 
the close of his address, to the death of ‘‘ the 
ste lamented and venerated Pope,” and to the 







election of bis successor, declaring that the 
College of Cardinals had, in that matter, pro- 
ceeded freely, according to their own laws, 
and ‘‘ without disturbance to the tranquillity 
of men’s minds.” Such declarations, however, 
were mere gall to the Pope and his adherents, 
to whom the fictitious imprisonment was a 
thing too precious to be denied. 

In the first year of Humbert’s reign, Italy 
was much disturbed by social agitations in divers 
places. When the Italian Chambers assembled, 
in November of 1878, the project of putting 
down the Socialists by law was seriously de- 
bated. The immediate occasion of the obtru- 
sion of the question waa an attempt to assas- 
sinate the king. On the 17th of November, 
when Humbert was entering Naples, a cook 
named Giovanni Passanante made an attack 
upon him with e flag-etaff, armed with a apear. 
The king was wounded, and Signor Carioli, 
one of his attendants, had a severe struggle 
with the assassin befere the latter was beaten 
down. The trade associations, the so-called 
Barsanti clubs, and other Socialistie bodies, 
generally affiliating with the International So- 
ciety, were charged with inciting violence 
agrinst the king and the Government. It 
was found in the course of the debates, in 
which the Ministry advocated the closing and 
suppression of the Democratic clubs and s0- 
cieties, that the Italian Liberals, while they did 
not sympathize with the violence done to the 
king, were little disposed to adopt the eevere 
measures proposed by the Government. The 
result was that the party in power was de- 
feated on a vote of confidence, which failed by’ 
a large majority. The result was the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet and the formation of a 
pew Ministry, under the leadership of Signor 
Depretis. 
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At this epoch in the recent history of Italy - 


a fact came out strongly analogous to the cur- 
responding circumstance in the political, and 
especially the Parliamentary, history of Ger- 
many and France. This was the division of 
parties into small sections, called ‘‘ groups,” te 
the extent of preventing the supremacy of 
any. Instead of two dontinant political par- 
ties, such as we see constantly operating by 
their representatives in the British House of 
Commons or the Congress of the United 
States, the Italians, as well as the Germans 
and French, have broken up into divisions and 
subdivisions to the extent of greatly impeding 
the regular management of affairs by 
a dominant governmental party. The 
Ttalian Chambers at this time contained 
about a half dozen minor parties, and 
neither the Left nor the Right, that 
is, neither the Liberals nor the Cun- 
eervatives, could command a working 
majority without invoking the aid of 
some of the smaller factions. 

Such a method was, of course, pre- 
carious and uncertain. In many in- 
stances the Parliamentary proceedings 
degenerated into a mere factional fight. 
In April of 1880 the Ministry die- 
solved the Chambers, and, as the phrase 
of our times goes, ‘* went to the country” 
fp the hope of gaining « decisive ma- 
jority at a new election. But the 
Italians had not yet reached that stage 
in the political evolution at which gov- 
ernment by party becomes a part of the 
fixed Constitution of the couutry. The 
May elections reaulted in the choice of u 

-pew Chamber, presenting virtually the same 
phenomena as before. The Ministerial party se- 
cured the election of a hundred and fifty-six 
members, against a hundred and eighty mem- 
bers of all ahades of opposition. The Govern- 
ment continued to be vexed by that weakness 
of party discipline which allowed the Senators 
and Deputies to form small groupe on the lines 
of their own preference, without fear of ostra- 
cism by the larger party to which they nom- 
inally belonged. It was found, however, that, 
on the whole, the Ministry representing. the 
Left could count with tolerable certainty on a 
majority of about thirty. But the preponder- 
ance was unsteady, and before the end of the 


i 
H 
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al 
eessian the Ministry were beaten on an impor- 
tant division, By this time the Italian Rad- 
ienls, still repreented by Garibaldi, had fallen 
into ebronie discontent with the House of 
Savoy aud ite methods, and it was casily per. 
ceived that only an opportunity wae awaited 
for a general movement towards an Italian 
Demoerney. 

Not only did the Radical party revive 
under the Administration of Humbert, but the 
Clerical also. The latter had been forbidden 
by Pius IX. from, any and all participation 
in the elections Jest such a course might wem 
to recognize the validity of the present polit- 








Le xin. 


ical order in Italy. From the time of the ee 
tublishment of the Government in Home down 
to the year 1880 the Clerical party was 
restrained from all political action hy the 
authority of the Papacy. But Len XIII. 
came at length to view the question in another 
light, and the decree of the late Pope relative 
to participating in political sffiirs was re- 
voked. The result waa that the Clericals came 
vut in full force in the municipal election at 
Rome, and succeeded in securing a triumph 
for their party. The success of the experiment 
was 80 decided that the Pope determined to 
pursue the same policy throughout Italy, thus 
throwing as large a representation as pomible 
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into the Italian Chambers. It waa an incident ; 


never acquiesce in the present condition of 


of the election just referred to that Garibaldi i things in Italy, and would never cease to call 
was decisively defeated as one of the can- | for the restitution of all the rights and pre- 


didatea in Rome. 

It was in this year that the Pope issued, 
through Cardinal Nina, his appeal to the 
Cathulies of Christendom for such pecuniary 
aid as should enable him- to carry out the 
policy of the Papacy on a liberal basis. The 
scheme contemplated the substitution of a 
voluntary system in place of the revenues 
which Hie Holiness had hitherto derived from 
hia secular government in the States of the 
Church. He represented to the Catholic world 
that the Cardinals resident in Rome were 
poorly supported; that the Papal nuncios at 
the Courts of Europe were maintained either 
by his own sacrifices or else in a style incom- 
meneurate with the dignity of the Church; 
that the Bishope of Italy had in many cases 
lost their revenues; that the employés of the 
old Pontifical Government had been thrown 
from office without the means of support. 
Besides al] this, the Roman churchee—that is, 
the edificee—were falling into decay for the 
want of repairs, and the Clerical schools of 
Rome, which His Holiness had planted to undo 
the pernicious work begun by the schools of 
“the unbelievers and the heterodox,” were suf- 
fering for the means requisite to sustain them. 

Later in the year the Holy Father again 
promulgated his views, dwelling in particular 
on the hardships of his imprisonment. The 
case was now made out that he certainly 
was ‘‘ imprisoned,” for the reason that he was 
not independent. He was not independent, 
for the reason that the six hundred ancient 
fanctionaries of the temporal power, which his 
predecessors had enjoyed until the year 1870, 
were going about the streets without either 
office or support. His, therefore, was a merely 
spectral government—an illusion and form of 
things rather than a substance. Healso called 
attention of the world to the growth of heresy 
and to the impunity accorded to the heretica, 
complaining bitterly that even in the establish- 
ment of the Clerical schools he had been 
obliged, like a private person, to proceed in ac- 
cordance with the common law. In con- 
clusion, the Pope declared in the very manner 
and tone which his predecessors had assumed 


rogatives of which, by fraud and deceit, the 
Apostolic See had been deprived. 

In the following year he renewed the plaint. 
The method had now supervened of encour 
agement to the Papacy by pilgrimages of the 
faithful to the Eternal City. In October of 
1881 a great body of Italian pilgrims paid re- 
spects to the Pope, on which occasion he en- 
larged, in his usual way, on the cruelty and 
crime of his captivity. He declared that the 
alternative was before him of perpetual im- 
prigzonment or exile. He went ao far as to a» 
ert that he was no longer secure from outrages 
and indignities in his own palace. The pil 
grims were deeply affected by the appeal of 
the Pope; but on their going forth into the 
streets they were pelted by the rabblement 
with missiles and epithete, and cries of 
“Down with the Vatican!” The impression 
prevailed for a season that the Supreme Pon- 
tiff actually contemplated an escape from the 
alleged hardships of his situation into some 
foreign part, where he might freely reconsti- 
tute ‘at least the semblance of that politico- 
ecclesiastical system which had been destroyed. 

An incident of the close of the year 1881 
serves well to illustrate the course which Ital- 
ian society was now taking. The circumstance 
in question was the trial of Signor Mario and 
his assistant, editors of a Federalist. newspaper, 
called Lega della Democrasia. The journal in 
question was sufficiently Radical. The editor 
carried a free lance. At length he published 
an article in which he referred to the possible 
return of the Conservative party to power as 
a thing equivalent to placing a ‘box of dyna- 
mite under the royal throne.” It was evident 
to all the world—except the public censor 
Laviui—that the langusge in question was fig- 
urative, as though one in America should say 
that a certain act of the opposing party would 
throw dynamite under the White House. 
But to Lavini the expression of Mario seemed 
literal—a threat to explode the throne of Italy 
with a bomb! The editor was accordingly ar- 
rested, and a great trial eusued, in the course 
of which many editorials, most pungent and 
satirical, of which the public had never before 


in the ancient days of terror, that he would ' heard, were read to the court and jury. Never 
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was a newspaper better advertised than was 
Lega della Demoerazia to the twenty-seven mill- 
ions of the Italian people. Ove article, de- 
vated to the Pope and the Papacy, was en- 
titled ‘* Mr. Pecci!" Others were equally tla- 
grant in their violation of things sacred and 
things political, and it was for this reason, 
rather than for auy force of Inw, that Mario 
was at length found guilty. But the penalty 
was insignificant, and the general effect of the 
trial wae to encourage rather than impeile the 
freedom of the press. 

It was at the time which we are now con- 
sidering that the agitation calmiuated relative 
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hundred and fifty thousand, who did the actual 
voting tor all Italy, there waa so great apathy 
that if was ibfficult to secure a respectable 
vote even ata general election. It was not, 
indeed, that the Italians had no interest in 
politics: for we have secu how great had heen 
their zen] in almost every important. crisis, 
The real reaon Iny deeply imbedded in ade 
spair of accomplishing anything, which was 
alnust universally teh by the people. ‘They 
had sought for reform, and bad fornd it not. 
They had striven with all their might for the 
benefits which come of emancipation and good 
government, but no such benefits hal ap 




















‘THK BRIDGE OF BANT’ ANGELO, ROME. 


to the extension of the suffrage in Italy. 
Hitherto the privilege of voting had been lim- 
ited to the few. The Government was vir- 
tually an aristocracy. We have already re- 
marked that the unification of Italy under the 
kingdom was effected by the upper aud mid- 
dle classes of society. The Chambers were 
constituted by a syatem of suffrage anything 
else than popular. Out of the twenty-seven 
millions or more of people but little more than 
half a million were electors, voters; and of 
these hardly a half exercised the privilege 
granted by the Constitution and the law. 
Even among the few, eae about two 
Vor. IV.—42. 


peared. Many witty and nnlirienl sayings 
gained currency as to the abuses and disap 
pointinents imetdent to the current govern- 
mental system. The electors were wont to ask, 
“Why should we vote for this nan or for 
that? The king remains the same; the Jaws, 
the rame; and the taxes gu on increasing.” 
The Venetians had a ballad, which they were 
wont to sing to this effect: 
“Under the Republic we dined and supped; 
Under Austria we dined only; 
Now that Ialy reigns we fast forever!” 
Looking at the relation of the working- 
classes to their political condition, present and 
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past, it might well be said of them, as was | just such tribunals as had been used in the 


said by one of the reviewers, that they ‘fared 
better when they were worse off.” 

It was natural, under such circumstances, 
that the theory and project of universal suf- 
frage should be proposed as the remedy for 
the existing evils with which political society 
was tormented. In the summer of 1881 the 
agitation reached # climax, by the passage of 
a new law for universal suffrage. It was en- 
acted that all male citizens, above twenty-one 
years of age, who could sign their own namea, 
should be entitled to registry and to the right 
to vote. The requisition extended no further 
than the execution of an autograph by the 
elector. The measure was radical in the 
extreme. The number of voters was sud- 
denly expanded from half a million to over 
three millions. Nor can it be denied that, in 
@ country long used to aristocratic forms, long 
accustomed to the ways of kingcraft and priest- 
craft, the experiment of universal suffrage wan 
hazardous in the last degree—all the more s0, 
for the reason that the Pope had now discov- 
ered, through this avenue, what he conceived 
to be the possible restoration of his power. 
For would not the faithful throughout Italy, 
at the command of His Holiness, vote hence- 
forth as directed from the Vatican? 

The year 1882 was noted for another step 
in the stately progress by which secular gov- 
ernment was extended and confirmed in Rome. 
This was the decision of the question, whether 
or not the Vatican and the suburbs thereof 
should, in cases of controversy, be subject to 
the usual legal processes and judicial decisions 
of the kingdom. Should or should not the 
jurisdiction of the secular courts exteud within 
the sacred precincts? and must or must not 
the Pope, and the somewhat spectral figures 
of hia Government, yield obedience to the 
common law of the realm? It happened, 
in 1882, that the Pope's majordomo, act- 
ing for His Holiness, had employed an ar 
chitect for some service about the Vatican 
palace. When the duty was performed the 
architect was refused his pay, and he there- 
upon brought suit and obtained a judgment 
for his claim. But the Pope instituted court 
of his own, to determine cases in which the 
tights of the members of his household were 


Papal Government when Pins IX. waa still 
sovereign of the States ofthe Church. Ofcourse 
the Pope's court could but reverse the judg- 
ment of the secular tribunal; but the architect 


| appealed his cause to the High Court, and the 


judgment of the court below was fully con- 
firmed. The decision was regarded by the 
Pope and the Clericals aa a great outrage 
done to the sacred authority which the Pon- 
tiffs had so long exercised. The principal 
effect of the proceedings, however, was to in- 
tensify the repugnance which the Liberal party 
of Italy already felt to the whole Papal system 
and its assumptions of power. 

The various revolutions and wars through 
which Italy had passed from the beginning of 
the ascendency of the House of Savoy to the 
complete establishment of the Kingdom of 
United Italy had necessarily entailed upon 
the Government vast expenditures and an im- 
mense national debt. We have already re- 
marked upon the financial embarrassments to 
which Italy was more than once subjected 
during the seventh and eighth decades. After 
the Government was once firmly seated in 
Rome, and a settled state of affairs had super- 
vened promising regularity of administration 
and perpetuity of the existing order, the 
financea of the country rapigly improved. 
The treasury was on the whole well adminis- 
tered, and the national debt was controlled in 
such # manuer as greatly to improve the credit 
of the Government. The financial phenomena 
of the kingdom were very similar to the cor- 
responding facts in the United States from 
1870 to 1880. The preceding exigencies had 
made it necessary for the Italian treasury to 
suspend specie payments, but the time had 
now come when the same might be safely 
resumed. The 12th of April, 1883, was fixed 
as the date of resumption, and the Finance 
Ministers, through a considerable period, made 
preparations for the event. Gold coin to the 
extent of over eighty-three millions of dollars, 
beside a large amount of silver, was accumu- 
lated in the treasury. The national credit 
rose rapidly to par. During the lest month 
before resumption the premium on gold was 
no more than one-half of one per cent. By 
the date fixed for the paying out of coin on 


involved. It wage virtual attempt to reinstitute ‘ national obligations, all anxiety as to the 
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result of the experiment had, as in the case of ~ 


the similar event in the United States, passed 
away, and the resumption of specie payments 
was accomplished without a jar. 

During the summer and autumn of 1888 2 
feeling of extreme unfriendlinesa was engen- 
dered between France and Italy. The trouble 


in question was partly social and partly polit- 


ical in ite origin. Italy, as we have seen, 
had been drawn into an alliance with Prussia, 


and had secured thereby the grentest territo- | 


rial and civil advantages. Venetia had been 
recovered, and Austria thrust back to the 


» sults which had been done to Ttaly by the 


Istrian and Dalmatian border by the Prussian ; 


aword and diplomacy. 
in spite of his ethnie and dynnstic affiliatio 
with the Latin States, Victor Emanuel, an 
after him King Humbert, had heen draw 
over by many ties to the German Empire. 
This fact was exceedingly dieagrecable to the 
French, who could but regard the German 
sympathies of Italy ax misplaced, being against 
the law of both race and history. 

In the summer of 1883 the Island of Ischin 
was rocked to its very foundations by one of 
the severest earthquakes of modern times. 
Great was the destruction of life and property. 
It was estimated that more than four thousand 
people actually perished by the catastrophe, 
and many additional thousands were rendered 
homeless and destitute. The disaster wan so 
great as to call for the aid of the Government, 
and an appeal was made to the benevolence 
and generosity of foreign nrtiona. 

On the occasion of a public fete, Emperor 
William, of Germany, contributed fifty thou- 
eand marks to a fund which had been started 
by the Crown Prince and Crown Princess for 
the aid of the Ischia sufferers. In recognition 
of this gift, the King of Italy at once trans- 
mitted, through the Italian embassy, hix thanks, 
and those of his country, for the magnificent 
gift of Germany. In the meantime, large 
public collections bad also been taken in 
France, und forwarded to Italy. But the 
French were exceedingly jealous of the work 
done by the German royal family, and in order 
to break the effect and to injure the Italian 
Government in the estimation of the world, 
Henri Rochefort, editor of L’Jntransigeant, 


made s publication in which he charged that | 
the funds contributed by the French for the | the eighteenth century was concluded, 


It thus happened that, 







advantages of the law ex 
i suffrage. The clect 
! opportunity of detern 


ad 


relief of the survivors of the Ischia earthquake 
had been appropriated by King Humbert, 
and that the latter, at the very time when he 
and hie people were thus aided by voluntary 
and iaeehodtary contributions, was urging on 
the Emperor of Germany to deatroy the 
French Republic. For a season there was a 
very hot feeling hetween the two countries. 
An Italian officer challenged Rochefort to 
fight a duel, but the latter declined. A  com- 
mittee of the survivor of the carthquake 
hereupon resvlved, in considerstion of the in- 








French, not to accept any further charitable 
gifta from abroad. 
The time had naw come to ertimnte the 







ion of 18 
Wg Whether or not the 
electors of Italy would avail thenselyes of the 
opportunity to vote. The event wos wientie 
factory. While the list of «uflrages was con. 
siderably extersled, it was found that the grent 
mars of the lately enfrunchived voter had not 
felt the stimulus of citizenship, and remained 
indifferent to the exercive of the sight of 
franchise. Tt was xeen that the politieat edu. 
cation of the Italian people could not be given 
or received in a day. Time and circumstance 
and dixeipline and varied experiences were 
requisite to a full apprehension of their rights 
and duties hy the new elarws of ei i 
was reckoned an ill augury that the very 
principle for which the Italian Liberals and 
Democrats bad eo mnrch contended seemed 
barren of fruit, and that the great republican 
fact of universal suffrage had not been real- 
y those for whose advantage it had been 
provided. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of 
the civilization of inedern tint is the mar 
veloux improvement in the means of transit. 
Whether hy land or by eea, the methods 
travel and commerce have been so m 
amended as te make a new epoch in the ph. 
ical condition of mankind. Nearly all th 
provement in this respect lies within the I 
of the present century. The difference be- 
tween the methods of antiquity anid the 
methods of modern times was little noticeable 
until after the Age of Revolution with which 
Then 
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it was that Invention put forth his hand, and 
the earth was soon marked with the double 
band of iron, and erelong with the slender 
wire stretching alongside from city to city, 
from State to State, and presently from con- 
tinent to continent. 

The ability of society to mass ber furces 
suddenly and with great momentum at any 
given point was so greatly increased as to 
change all the conditions of peace and war. 
But the question still remained for decision as 
to how these augmented means of intercourse 
should be produced; how they should be oper- 
ated; how they should be controlled. Soon 
after the middle of the century the issue was 
already on whether railroads and the correlated 
apparatus of travel and commerce should be a 
part of the administrative formule of the sev- 
eral governments, or whether such properties 
of civilization should be and remain in the 
hands of private persons and of corporations. 
Under the various evolutions of physical pro- 
gress the question has been decided differently 
in different countries, In England, the rail- 
roads and telegraphs have been remanded to 
private and corporate ownership and manage- 
ment, with governmental control. While the 
British Government has not participated in 
the work of constructing railroads; while, as a 
rule, not even subsidies have been granted to 
corporationa engaged in that work, the general 
authority of society over the corporations has 
been retained in principle and in practice. In 
France much the same methods have pre- 
vailed. In the United States private and cor 
porate ownership and management have been 
reinforced with private and corporate control. 
The Government, as such, has, until recent 
years, exercised but little authority over the 
railroads. Some of the States have enacted 
laws of considerable stringency, under which 
railroad management has been administered; 
but, as a rule, the corporations have swung 
freely in the field of their own operation and 
interest. 

From the time, however, when govern- 
mental aid was voted to the Union Pacific 
Railway, the interest and right of the public 
in its civil eapacity over the railroads and 
similar corporations has been more consider 
ably asserted. The recent passage of the so- 
‘called Interstate Commerce Bill has been the 
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Tongest single stride thus far taken in the 
United States in the direction of control by 
the Government. In Germany the Govern- 
ment both owns and controls the railways. 
The paternal system is here carried out to its 
fullest extent. In Italy, after the introduc- 
duction of railways, the German principle was 
adopted, but not in full. After the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Italy, the railway de- 
velopment was rapid and extensive. The 
subject of the management, the ownership, 
the control of the various lines and of the 
system as a whole, frequently obtruded iteelf 
into the Italian Chambers, and the sentiment 
in favor of the American, or at least the 
English system, made headway against the 
prevalent method. As early as 1878 an in- 
vestigation waa begun which extended through 
three successive Ministries. Tbe whole prob- 
lem of railroad ownership and contro) was 
discussed, and strong opposition eprang up to 
the continuance of the State management. 
The policy of absorption by the State of all the 
railwaya was antagonized by many Italian 
statesmen who urged the superiority of private 
management and operation. 

In 1884 a bill was adopted by the Cham- 
bers in accordance with the growing convictions 
of the country. The new measure was after 
the English model. The State management 
and operation of the railways was abandoned, 
but not the State control. It was provided 
that henceforth the railroad administration of 
Italy should be in the hands of private cor- 
porations, with the reeerved rights of the State 
to control in case of abuse. It was further 
enacted that the old charges for transportation 
should not be increased, but that they might 
in certain casea be reduced. The act, as a 
whole, was another evidence of the readiness 
of the Italian Government to desl in a 
rational manner with the practical questions 
which arise in society, and to give such answer 
thereto az experience and right reason may 
have suggested. 

In a former chapter mention was made of 
the threatening movement of Asiatic cholera 
to the Western countries, in the year 1884. 
Italy, from her position in the Mediterranean, 
was most of all exposed to the dangers of the 
malady. Her sea-ports, midway between the 
Orient and the Occident, seemed to invite the 
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planting and germination of the plague. The 


scourge actually made its appearance iu several . 


such places, particularly in Naples. 
summer of 1884 witnessed in that city a 
dreadful visitation. By the middle of Sep- 


The : 
: the rate of three hundred a day. 
: trast between secular magnauin 


tember the situation had become alarming. * 


Nearly a thousand new cases of the disense 
appeared in a single day, and the virulence of 
the malady was fo great that much more than 
.a@ third of all the sufferers died. The con- 
dition of the city was such as to invite the 
ravages of the pestilence. The ancient socicty 
of Naples, long under the influence of the 
Church of Rome, had sunk into a condition 
of degradation and poverty most favorable to 
the ravages of an epidemic. While the 
greater part of Europe gave itself zealonsly to 
the work of staying the progress of the dixease 
by means of scientific agencies, while city 
after city was renovated, disinfected, aud pre 
pared with rational courage for the onset of 
the enemy, Naples, under the dominion of the 
ancient superstitions, followed precively the 
course most favorable to the increase of the 
horror. Religious processions were organized 
and sent into the streets under the advice of 
the ecclesiastics, who thought thereby to im- 
pede the march of cholera! Offeringn were 
heaped at the shrines of the saints with the 
same benevolent purpose, Meanwhile, sani- 
tary precautions and scientific remedies were 
rather avoided than encouraged by the igno- 
rance of those whose influence was dominant 
over the minds of the people. 

In the midst of the distress of the Neapol- 
itana, the Government came to the rescue, 
and King Humbert went to the city in person, 
declaring his purpose to remain until the 
plague was abated. The conduct of the 
sovereign was of a kind to elicit the just 
praises, not only of his own people, but of all 
the world. It was seen that the latest repre- 
sentative of the House of Savoy had a manly 
courage greater than the merely physical dar- 
ing of the battle-field, and that his sympathies 
were drawn forth by the sufferings of his 
eountrymen. ‘Nor could the attention of man- 
kind fail to be turned to the fact that while 
Humbert, son of the ‘‘Subalpine Usurper,” 
thus freely exposed himself in the streets of 
plague-stricken Naples, His Holiness, Pope Leo 
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eafety of the Vatican Palace, muttering over 
hia imaginary captivity, while his children in 
the city by the sea were dying of cholera at 
The con- 
and pon- 
at between 










tifteal cowardice was as great as 
the pretense and the practice of 

The following year may be 
date of the changed and chan 
the part of the Papney. The fietitious im- 
prisonment of the Pope could hardly continue 
forever. For fifteen yenra Pius TX. and hia 
successor had claimed to be captivity 
which could be discovered by no ¢ than 
themyelves, The so-called Ultramoutane policy 
had been followed to the extent of alienating 
from the Papal catablishment nenrly every 
Government in Europe. Leo XH. had only 
recently told the Italian pilgrims of the hard- 
ships of his situation, and had ii ted the 
alternative of the recovery of hia temporal 
domivion or else of exile into sone foreign 
part. The Papal organa had at times been 
busy with the alleged project of the Pope to 
go abroad. At one time the question of hia 
coming to the United Stutex, to plant a new 
Papacy in a new world, wax agitated. But 
such discussions had never uny real founda- 
tion in the parpose of the Holy Father. Ho 
and his adherents knew too well that Raine ia 
Rome, and that to transfer the central seat of 
the Mother Church from the banks of the Tiler 
to nome foreign shore was # thing viionary 
and impossible, 

We have not hitherto remarked that the 
ample provision made for the expenses and 
revenues of the Pope by the Halian Govern- 
ment were declined by His oliness, who, in 
order to make up for tho loses which he had 
sustained by the Revolution, resorted to the 
ancient expedient of Peter's Pence. The faith- 
fu) throughout Christendom were exhorted to 
send voluntary contributions to the depleted 
treasury of the Apostolic See, and fur several 
years the revenues thus derived were ample 
for ail reasonable expenditures. But at length 
the volume of Peter's Pence wan diminished. 
Good Catholics in many lands grew tired of giv- 
ing, and the treasury sank low. Perhaps, more- 
over, there was something in the character 
and experience of Leo which favored a change 





























XXIII, remained in the sacred seclusion and © of policy. He had been, in his early life, a 
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man of affairs. His home had beeu in Bel- - 


gium. He had seen more of the world, and 
knew more of the tendencies and dispositions 
of the various governments of Chriatendom, 
than did his pre<ecessor. All these influences 
combined to turn the Papacy from its Ulera- 
montane attitude into 2 cunciliatory bearing 
towards the world. Now it was that Leo 
began to soften his language towards the 
States and pevples of modern Europe. True, 


aan 


Meanwhile, the Government of Italy con- 
tinued for practical purposes in the hands of 
the Depretis Ministry. Az to the new elect: 
oral system, neither the hopes of ite friends 
nor the fears of its chemics hud been justitied 
by the event. Fhe vaxt ine of citizens who 
had been eufranchized by the recent electoral 
law were Catholice, and the head of the 
Church, after coquetting for a season with 
. Popular suffrage as ag menue of regaining 
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he was bound by consistency to conciliate least 
of all the Italian Government, at the hands 
of which he and his predecessor had suffered 
so many hardships, real or imaginary. From 
this time forth, down to our own day, the 
Papal bearing towards mankind has been much 
modified and softened, to the extent, at times, 
of producing a hope that the Church of Rome 
may at length fall into greater sccord with 
the institutions and spirit of the age. 


power in the Italian Chambers, had returned 
to the policy of abstention, from which cireum- 
stance the list of voters had not heen #o greatly 
increased as wan expected on the passage of 
the law. The election of 1886 followed a dia 
| solution of Parliament more than a year be- 
‘ fore the expiration of its term. We have 
| already seen how difficult it had been thus far 
for a Ministry of any complexion to gain an 
actual majority in the Chambers. The time 
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had now come, however, when such a result { 
‘was to be reached. The election brought a 
decisive victory to the Depretis Cabinet. In 
all the more important parts of Italy, such as 
Piedmont, Venetia, Liguria, Romagna, the 
Marches, Tuscany, Umbria, and Latium, the 
party of the Ministry was victorious by large 
majorities, The Radicals and Socialists made 
some gains in the South, and were successful 
in Lombardy; but the general result was 60 
highly favorable to the Ministry as to enable 
that body to enter the new Chambers with a 
clear party majority, such as would be ex- 
pected in the British Parliament or the Amer 
ican Congress. 

The year 1887 was rendered memorable in 
Italian history by the occurrence of another 
earthquake more extenaive and almost equally 
destructive of life and property with the 
Ischia cataclysm of 1883. On the morning 
of February 238d a severe shock came on, 
lasting for about fifteen seconds, moving from 
west to east, and jarring all the shores of 
Southern Europe. Italy was the center of 
the agitation. The principal disturbance was 
on the const, extending from Nice to Genoa, 
In these parts two or three small towns were 
totally wrecked, and others severely shaken. 
The Riviera was at this season of the year 
crowded with tourists from foreign lands and 
distinguished visitors from various parts of 
Italy. In Nice the carnival ball had just 
been coneluded, and the streets at the time 
were thronged with persons in the gay cos- 
tumes of the occasion. It was estimated that 
io the Italian provinces fully a thousand per- 
sons lost their lives. The confusion and ter- 
ror were for a while extreme, and the help of 
society was invoked on behalf of the sufferers. 
The King of Italy was again found at the 
fore in the work of giving sid to the distressed 
people of the coast. The French Government 
also sent a large sum to assist the needy in 
supplying present wants and reéstablishing 
their homes. 

More than once in the preceding pages we. 
have had occasion to speak of the govern- ' 
mental bonds which were established in the 
eighth and ninth decades between Italy and 
Germany. After the heat and passion of the / 
Pruso-Austrian War of 1866, Bismarck pres- | 
ently adopted the policy of conciliating Aus- ' 
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tria, and of making her cheerful with the 
second or third rank into which he had thrust 
her. This policy was at length sucessful. 
By the time of the outbreak of the war be- 
tween Germany and France, the House of 
Hapsburg had become friendly to the Hohen- 
zollern régime to the extent of wishing vic- 
tory to the German arms. We have already 
seen how the Prince Chancellor of the Empire 
also succeeded in drawing into an alliauce the 
new King of Italy, who, in the friendly talk 
of the arangement was designated as Der 
Gritte im Bunde—the third of the coélition. 

The Bund thus established became exceed- 
ingly influential in the affairs of Central Eu- 
rope. Early in the year 1887 secret negotia- 
tions were conducted by Prince Bismarck with 
the other two members of the alliance, and it 
came to be understond in Europe that the bonds 
between the parties were tightened into a positive 
agreement that for three years the parties to 
the triple alliance would give each other mutual 
aid in maintaining the peace of the Central 
European States. The objects in the minde 
of the allies were France and Russia, and s 
general tendency of the eecret treaty of 1887 
was to throw the two Powers last named into 
more intimate relations and sympathies than 
had been known between them since the days 
of the Holy Alliance. 

At the beginning of 1888 the Catholic 
world found considerable interest in cele- 
brating the jubilee anniversary of the Pope's 
consecration as Delegate of Benevento. It had 
been vaguely expected by the outside world 
that the event might be made the occasion 
of friendly overtures between the Quirinal 
and the ‘Vatican, and that a reconciliation of 
the Pope and the king was among the possi- 
bilities of the day. So far as Humbert was 
concerned, he appears to have been willing to 
do something conducive of peace. The Court 
accordingly observed the jubilee, and the king 
rent zome elegant and costly presents to Leo. 
But the latter declined to accept the offering, 
and the presents were returned in a rather dis- 
courteous manner. : 

The event may have had some importance 
in bringing the nations to understand the ir- 
reeoncilable dispute between the spiritual and 
the secular powers in Italy. The Papacy bad, 
indeed, come into a position from which it was 
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impossible to recede. Time was—and that 


recently—when the Pope had had full tem- : 


poral authority in the States of the Chureb. 
Over his territories he reigned ns any other 


monarch. He was sovercign, equal and inde. : 


pendent. The Italian revolution had ended 
thie condition, and had remanded the Pope te 
the exercise of spiritual dominion only. It 


would have been much easier for Pius EX. to | 


yield outright in the day of his downfall than 
it was for himself or his successor to yield at 
any future date. The claim of temporal au. 
thority, having ouce heen reiisserted, must con- 
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tinue to be made from yenr to year and pos. : 


sibly from age tn age. For how could the 
Papacy, under the dogma of Infallibity, re 
cede from a position eo palpably, openty, and 
earnestly taken as was that the Pope for 
the restorntion of his territory and secular 


authority? Leo must needs feel that to yield 
the ground thus taken by his predeceswr, 
would he to scandalize himself and his Admin- 
istration with ull preterity. 

The position of the Pontiff was really not 
#9 novel as it might appenr. History nbounda 
in instances of the retention hy a sovereign, 
or no sovereign at all, of claims to dominion 
which the logic of events has jong since disal- 
Jowed and brushed into oblivion. For centuries 
together the English monarch» continued to call 
themselves kings of France. For what par 
ticular sovereign of England would wish to 











yield a jot or tittle of the pretensions which | 


former members af the Dynasty had held? 
The present century has seen dethroned kings 
and princes, not a few, wandering in divers 
places, and pretending to titles which, bad they 
been granted, would have drawn ancient and 
Historie ernwns upon the heads of the pre- 
tenders. In such a category the Pope of 
Rome in our day has found himself. The oc- 
casional outgivings of a purpose on the part 
of Leo to reconcile the Church with the House 
of Savoy and the new kingdom of Italy, of a 








wish on his side to be at one with the existing : 


order of civilization, and to make common 
cause with the great agencies of progresa and 


enlightenment in the world, are either falla- ‘ 


cious hints or historical absurdities, The Pope | 
must remain a prisoner, and continue to vex 
the air with vain repetitions of a claim which 
history can no niore allow than she could per- 
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mit the revival of the Vehmgericht or the re 
establishment of the Inquisition. 

For these reasons we must continue to re- 
gard the furmation of the Kingdom of Italy 
asin blessing—fint te the people of Italy, and 
afterwanls to the people of all civitized: notions. 
It is the peculiarity of our age that men present 
themselves in the best aspects of their netivity 
and enterprise in the form and garb of preat 
organic societies. ‘The present century holda 
to the broken-up. monarchical isolation of the 
veveral preceding ages much the same relation 
which the latter half of the fifteenth coutury 
held to the F b had preceded 






































it. That, present, wax an age 
in whieh renee of 
power, Jor Max- 
imilian : Spain, 





uader Ferdinand and Isabella 
under the House of ‘Tad 

Be, in our own times, we have preat cone 
trolizations either in provess or in fulfillment. 
Such movements are not without their dix 
advantager and hurts fe the human race, It 
in in the nature of centralization to disparage 
democracy. The ancient individual fiberties 
of men are curtailed. and their pluev taken 
by vast forms of achniniatrative regulurity. 
Ht can not be admitted that organization has 
in the abstract the virtues and splendor of 
the individual life of man. From a civil and 
political point of view the centralizing 1 
eney brings ux to a grander exercise 
life. The Government of the United States 
since the Givil War bas taken an many of the 
aspects of that kind of monarchien! régime 
which exists for itvelf. Though the old Dem- 
oeratie and Republican jargon of a government 
of the people, for the people, and by them, 
is still repeated with vehomence and the heat 
of feeling, it may well be doubted whether 
the Giovernment itself in either of its three 
great departments feclx, or desires to feel, the 
meaning and foree of such popular aphoriama. 
In Europe we have seen the great consolida- 
tion effected under the auspices of the House 
of Hoheuzollern in Germany. We have seen 
Victoria made Empress of India. We have 
seen Victor Emanuel wearing a secular erown 





nil England 




























| Gn the city of the Conars. All of these move- 


ments, considered with reapect to the present 
social and political conditions of mankind, 
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may be regarded as salutary in s high degree; | to have constructed out of all proportion to the 
but the danger lurking at the bettom—the | actual needs of his public and private life— 
danger that the individual life and aspiration ‘ can not be concealed, at least from the gaze 
of man may be ground and crushed under the ' and regret of the historian and the philan- 
weight of gigantic organisms which he seems ; thropist. 
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EASTERN EUROPE. 


CHAPTER CXLVIII.—ALEXANDER I. ANI) NICHOLAS. 


ZORE than ever before war 
the prowess of Eastern 
Europe made manifest in 
the later years of the 
Napoleonic Wara. Nor 
was it merely n barbaric 
force which the nations 
lying beyond the Pruth und the Vistula re 
vealed to the more cultivated peoples of tho 
‘West. It was clearly perceived that the 
planting made by the Czar Peter had come 
at length to fruitage, and that the Europeun 
scheme of the future must he widened to make 
room for the Coanack. 

Let us pass, then, from the Western and 
Central States of the Continent, the annals 
of which have so long occupied our attention, 
and take our stand on the Eastern confines of 
Europe, and note the progress of events in 
that fer region from the Treaty of Vienna to 
the present day. The selection of such a 
point of view will draw our attention chiefly 
to the history: of Russia, whose career within 
the present century can hardly fai) to incite a 
deep and lasting interest. 

Aexanpes I. had the high satisfaction of 
witnessing the humiliation of that great 





adversary who had recently invaded his do- 
minions. Alone with the other sovercigns 
who had contribute to the overthrow of Na- 
peleon, the Czar entered Parin on the 1101 of 
duly, 1815, He contributed anuch by bis mn 
fluence—perhaps more thin any of hiv fellow: 






upon over the ruins of France, His re 
ardor was greatly incrensed by the co 
of affairs which supervened after the Conprenm 
of Vienna. We have already seen how the 
philanthropic and superstitious disposition nf 
the Czar was fanned into a flume of enthusiasn 
by the celebrated Madan dle 
thus became the 
ing his conduct. 
in reality, the in«piring cause of that supreme 
mockery called ihe Holy Alliance, which was 
presently formed by Alexander, Frauviw 11. of 
Austria, and Frederick William IIL. of Prussia. 

On the 26th of September, 1415, the famous 
compact wax concluded, and wax submitted to 
the other Powers of Europe for their approval. 
Most of the States—all, indeed, except Rome, 
England, and France—acceded to the league, 
and became parties to the new system by 
which the Powers of Christendom mere to be 
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thereafter governed. The leading principle 
of the Alliance was that thenceforth the polit- 


ical order of the world should be directed by ‘ 


the doctrines and practices of Christianity; 


and these doctrines and practices were, of | 


course, to be determined by the creeds and 
methods of the parties to the compact. This 
meant that practically the world was to be 
subjected to an approved orthodox despotism. 
The real aim of the Alliance was to confirm 
and perpetuate the existing dynasties of Eu- 
rope; to aet up a vast paternalism as the 
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bine for the suppression of rebellions and revo- 
lutions. The significance of the whole scheme 
was that political liberty, which had received 
so tremendous an impetus in America and 
France, should be crushed out, and the good 
old fatherly plan of medisval government be 
reinstated in all the kingdoms of the earth. 

Of the events that followed the formation 
of the Holy Alliance—of the practical work- 
ings of the new system in the affairs of 
Enurope—a narrative has already been given 
in former chapter. We have seen how, in 
1821, revolutions broke out in Naples 
and Piedmont, and how the allied sov- 
ereigns proceeded in those Btates to 
restore the style of government which 
they had agreed to foster. No inter- 
ference of Bonaparte in the affairs of 
neighboring kingdoms had heen half 
i so flagrant as that of the holy mon- 
archr who, in the name of Christianity, 
had taken upon themeelves the govern- 
ment of the world. Two years after- 
ward, France herself, acting under 
| dictation of the Alliance, suppressed 
|, the insurrection and restored absolu- 
tism in Spain. 

In the meantime, namely, in 1818, 
a second Congrees of the Powers was 
held at Aix-la-Chapelle. Alexander 
virtually presided over the delibera- 
tions, The assembly might he prop- 
erly defined as a great conspiracy 
against the liberties of mankind. The 
reiiction had now fully set in. The 
Measures debated were nearly all di- 
rected to the suppression of the Liberal 
movement in Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
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modus operandi of government; and in order 
to accomplish this result an appeal was made 
to religion—the last appeal of tyranny. 
Alexander is said to have drawn with his 
own hands the agreement which his fellow- 
monarchs signed, and which was published to 
the world in the following February. One 
article of the compact was to the effect that no 
member of the family of Bonaparte should 
ever occupy a European throne. Another 
clause bound the parties to maintain and de- 


| 


and Germany. In 1820 another oon- 
vention was held at Troppau ; another at 
Layhach in the following year; and still another 
at Verona, in 1822. In all of these conferences 
the influence of the Czar was predominant. 
It was one of the surprising aspects of human 
affairs that Great Britain, whose Iron Duke 
and invincible equares had destroyed Imperial 
France at Waterloo, and thus made it possible 
for the Continental sovereigns to frame the 
Holy Alliance, now held aloof, and would have 
no part or lot in their proceedings. This cir- 
cumstance tended materially to the decline 


fend the various dynastic Houses and to com- | of the league—a fact already very apparent 
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70 
before the Czar’s death, in 1825. The compact, 





however, continued in nominal! existence until 
1830, when the French Revolution of that year 
put an end to the moat pernicious agreemen' 
of modern times, 

During the reign of Alexander, the inter- | 
nal condition of Russia waa greatly improved. | 
The Imperial terri had been enlarged by | 

i 
! 








the addition of Finland, Poland, Bessarahia, 
and # part of the Caucasus. To the late 
Czar must be ascribed the credit of having at ; 
least attempted the emancipation of the Rus | 


eo 
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certainly overreached and used hy men of 
greater genius than himeelf. In the last 
years of his reign the Russian Government 
was greatly influenced, if not positively di- 
rected, by Prince Metternich of Austria, who, 
by playing upon the Czar’s hopes and fears, 
gained a complete ascendency in the internal 
administration of the Empire. 

Tt was another surprising circumstance of 
these times that though in the earlier years of 
his reign the Czar entertained liberal prin- 
ciples, admired France, sought the friend- 
ship of Napoleon, and was driven 
against his will into war with that 
| great ruler, the case was now com- 
| pletely reversed. Alexander had be- 
: ome a despot, and the people strug- 
| gled for emancipation. Already, be- 
{ fore the Czars death, there were 
mutterings of an outbreak against 
his Government. The expiration of 
i the reign and the peculiar circum- 
{ stance of the lateral transmission of 
the crown gave opportunity for insur- 
rection to lift its head, and a great 
{ commotion enaued in many parte of 
| the Empire. 
if On the death of the Czar—he dying 
without children—the crown, accord- 
: ing to the establixhed principles of 
|; succession, ehould have gone to Con- 
stantine, second son of Paul I. Con- 
stantine, however, had secretly re- 
| nounced his claime to the succession 
three years before the late Emperor's 
death. The Heir Apparent had taken 
in marriage the Princes« Julia Grud- 
zineka, of Poland, a Roman Catholic 
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sian serfs. Many other internal reforms were 
attempted, but the principles of the Govern- 
ment made such measures impossible in 
practice. Alexander was perhaps one of the 
most self-deceived monarchs who ever held a 
scepter. In his Intter years he came to renlize 
how great were the illusions which he had 
cheriched. In his character were many ele 
ments of weakness. Napoleon helieved him 
to be treacherous, and gave utterance to the | 
oft-repeated assertion that Alexander was “as 
false as a Byzantine Greek.” The Czar wns 


i 
| 
| 
! 
i 
| 
i 
t 





—l by religious profession. The prince 

had preferred his wife to the Im- 
perial diadem, and had renounced the Jat- 
ter in order to obtain the former. For thie 
reason the crown was transferred to Nicu- 
oras, brother of the late Czar. His polit- 
ical principles were known to be strongly 
reactionary, while those of Constantine were 
of a liberal tendency. The result was that 
the popular party in Russia, having for ite 
leaders some of the ablest men in the Em- 
pire, made an insurrection, with a view to 
preventing the accession of Nicholas and of 
securing that of Constantine. It was believed 
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by the Dekabriss,’ which was the name taken 
by the revolutionary party, that under Con- 
stantine a new constitution’ could be gained, 
ith a large measure of reform. The rebell- 
ion, however, ended most disastrously, and 
the leaders were either executed or sent into 
Siberia. The incipient revolution was utterly 
extinguished. It was perceived that Nicholas 
was fully equal to such occasions, With 
greater force of character than his predecessor 
he proceeded to establish his authority, and 
to buttrean the throne which he was destined 
to orcupy for thirty years. 

At the very begi Of the new reign 
the Czar hecame engaged in a war with Pe 
Tt was the beginning of the Rumian aggresive 
march in the direction of India. We have 
seen, in the history of Great Britain, how im- 
portant in an international sense was the sub- 
ordination of Persia to the Russian Empire. 

















From the first the armies of the Czar were ‘ 


completely victorious. 
fented, first at Etizahetpol, and afterwards by 


Marebal Paskeviteh in the battle of Javan { 


Bulak. The war extended from 1826 to Feb- 
Tuary of 828, when the conflict wan ended 
by the Treaty of Turkmantchai. The Czar 





war enabled hy his successes to wrench from; 


Persia her two provinces of Exivan and Na- 





khitehevan, and to exact an indemnity of |: 


eighty millions of rubles, together with the 
exclusive control of the Caspian Sen. 
this circumstance which tended more than any 





other to draw the attention of the Russians to 


the warmer waters of the South, aud to em- 


phasize the prodigious mistake which Peter ° 


the Great had made in fixing his capital on 
the frozen Gulf of Finland. 
In the «ame year with the ¢ 


1The name Prkabrista meant literally the De- 
cembrists, Decemberers, or Men of Derember, 
thet month being the time of the death of Alex- 
der and the ontbreak of the insurrection. 

1 An incident of the times may serve to illus. 
trate the profound political ignorance of the Ras- 
sian people. The Dekabrivts had adopted an 
their political motts and wateh-ery, “Constantine 
and the Constitution.” The werd for the latter 
in Russian is eonatifutzia. When the Revolution- 
ists tempted the army with the prospect of bere- 
fite, and gave out to the soldiers the watch-cry of 
“Constantine and the Constitution,” the men ii 
nocently inquired if Constitutzia was the wife of 
Constantine! 


rlaion of 














The Persians were de- ; 
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~ the peace with Persia, the Czar began a war 
with the Turks. The Ottoman Power had 
alrondy entered upon that astonishing decline 
which constitutes one of the most. str 
Phesomens in the history of madern times. 
It was clear, trom the find impact of the Ros. 
sian forces. that the Sultan would not be able 
to minke # aneceefial resistance, After a war 
of only a year's duration, the Porte was lad 
to purchaw pence by ceding ty the Caar sev: 
eral fortresses ap the frontier and along the 
mouth of th 
8 large inden 
The year« 1 
nent notice the af 
Tt will be ren 
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i ospiraey on the part of Kiva, wid 
j Promina, each willing, nay an trite 
by meaus ranging trom questionable to per 
fidiowsx, a ehare of the Poli territery, ‘True, 





| a mere whadow of Poliah independence bad 
been preserved by the Congres: of Vienna. 
The little Republic of Cravow wan permitted 
1 to wurvive aca memento of the past, But the 


j Jion’s share of Foland was given to Alexander, 
at 


A srealled Kingilom of Poland, formed 
' af the countries extending from the N 
and Bug te the Prospa, wie ervated hy 
Czar, to whieh he pave 
which he maintained his authority 
Cie 
But 














of fity thouxnd men. 
wan appointed Viecroy. 





ministration wax intrusted to the Caor's hrother, 
were the 


the Grand Duke Constantine, 

exactions ef the Intter and the severi 

. Tule, that the £ Derane insuberdinate, anid, 
hy the time of th 1 of Nichol, were 
ready for any event. 

The conspirney, however, dit not break 
into open violence until November of 1830. 
At that time a band of youthful democratic 
insurgente, under the lead of Peter Wysneki, 
rove sanidenly in Warmaw, took prweowion of 
the city, and organized a revolution. Alnost 
the whole Polish people threw themnclyves at 
once inte the movement. Even the arintocraty, 
who had been supposed to he entirely devated 
to the Rassian cause, joined with their eountry- 
men in the uprising for independence. A 

* declaration was made that the House of 
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Romanoff was no longer entitled to the throne ; faction. On the night of the 15th of August 
of Poland. { a terrible massacre occurred, in which those 

A national army was sent into the field, | who were thought to be lukewarm or treacher- 
and the forcea of the Czar crogsed the Bug | ous to the Polish cause, were murdered with- 
for the suppression of the rebellion. In ! out merey by the revolutionists. On the 8th 


Russians. The other Polish cities soon suc- 
cumbed, and the war was at an end. 
The ills which Polaud suffered in this strag- 


battles were fought in the neighborhood of 
Wanuw. The Poles upheld their cause with 
much valor and enthusiasin; but the geveral- 


! 
{ 
| 

February and March of 1831 several bloody i of September, the capital was taken by the 
! 
{ 





EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


ship of their leaders was not equal to the : gle were indescribable. Whole districts were 
emergencier. Their armies were driven back | well-nigh depopulated. The bleediug country 
from the frontiers whither they had been sent | lay once more at the feet of a Power which 
to revolutionize the provinces. The main body | knew neither pity nor remorse. The patriot 
of the patriots remained inactive around War- : leaders were seized, and either executed or 
saw until the Russians, under Paskevitch, | banished into the snows of Siberia. The es- 
crossed the Vistula, and marched against the i tates of those who had participated in the re- 
capital. With the approach of the catastrophe, | bellion were confiscated. The common soldiers 
the people became suspicious, and all proepecta | were transferred to the Russian army. The 
of success were destroyed by the spirit of , Polish Constitution and statutes were abro- 
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gated. The university at Warnaw, and the other 
principal seats of learning, were abclished, 
and a censorship extablishet over the press 
and the speech of the peuple. To all this was 
added a ertel system of police, and the fixing 
of Russian garrisous in Warsuv and the other 
principal tewns of the country. 

‘The late trouble of Emperor Niebolas with 
the Sultan had ended with the pe: . Adrian 
ople. By this agreement, the frontier of 
Ruesia on the eastern shores af the Black sea 
were considerably improved ‘The pressure, 
henceforth, of the great Empire of the North 
on the Ottoman dominions be rotten, 
rerulting, after twenty Svure, ina war which 
drew inte its vortex the great Powers at Wot 
ern Europe. In the meant! pternationnl 
changes were taking place, by which the gen 
eral relatiuns of the European gove run 
were extensively modified, During the rei 
of Louis XVUIT. in France, strung 
existed between bim and the Czar, We have 
geen at many places in the preeeding narm 
tive how, at interval-, this overspanning relu 
tion of Russia and France had been estate 
Jiehed. The intininey between the two Powers 
continued to the French Revolution ot 18350, 
when the elder Bourbons were expelled from 
France, and the Citizen King brought in asin 
compromise hetween the past and the tutare, 
The event was very displeasing to the Cau, 
who, while he recognized the validity of the 
change, woulll never go further tewarils aflil- 
jation with the new French dynasty. He re- 
fused to give te the Citizen King the title of 
My Brother, with which the sovereigns of Eu 
rope have been wont to address each other, 

The reeult of this palpable brenk of the 
France-Ruwian al was to bring the Czar 
and his Government intu close union with the 
Emperor of Austria and the Kiug of Prumia. 
Tt was a renewal of the identical relationship 
which had heen established in 1814, and the 
effect of the same was soon reen in the inter- 
ference of the Czar with the ix of Turkey 
in Egypt. The story of the rime of Mchemet 
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Ali, vassal of the Sultan snd Pasha of Egypt, , 
and of the progres: of his arms in Syria, need ‘ 


not be here repeated. We have already seen 
the results of that contest, and how the whole 
tendency of the struggle of Mehemet and 


Ibrahim was to bring again into the foreground 
Var. IV.—43. 
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he went 
thar ote «in the 
West as fi a place with which he 
was cently ghied. In INE, Nicholas 
minde a tom of th i: first ona 
sist to Queen Viet 
eall with the E 
yeurs later with Pope Gregory XVI 

Th TS46 there wasn second attempt at in 
mirrection amen the Poles; but the moves 
ment was easily suppreswed. Crear Nivh 
bad bttle adea ot polities ar politival 
mente, [tos evident that te was unable to 
understand or appreeimte the agitations with 
which the larger part of Enrope wae shaken 
wn the stormy days of IMd8, In on penernl 
way he pe ed that his own place was with 
the enenues of the Revolution, For a while, 
however, he stood aloof be heavy and lal 
bariarie populations of his own 
were lithe disturbed by the 
Wet, and the Czar found no 
interference until he was i 








































the Hungaria 
responded, and 
army, rather than 
yare were defeated 
finally erusbed. 

In the proper place in the history of Eng- 
land we have recited the story of the Czar'n 
open and indisereet: purpows relative to Tur- 
key, In that convection hin overtures to Eng: 
land concerning the beat disposition of the ex 
tates, political and perwnal, of his friend, the 
“Sick Man,” were fully set forth. When his 
proposals were met, first with diplumatical ni- 
lence, then with evasion, and finally with 





rex, that the May 
the insurrection of 1K49 
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downright antagouiem, the Czar was greatly 
mortified; but his project uf appropriating the 
Sick Man’s good» was not abated. Que ag- 
gression followed another, until the attention 
of the Western Powers was necessarily drawn 
to the Rusian programme on the Black Sea— 
until ihe complication thickened and war en- 
sued. 

Ju the meantime, while Russia was putting 
forth her hand towards the Black Sea porta 
and the Mediterranean, she also extended her 
power as rapidly as possible in the direction 





of the Caucasus. The tribes of the Daghestan 
were in union, under their celebrated leader 
Shamy), ina religious war against the Northern 
Powers. The government which the chieftain 
established was a theocracy. Hostilities with 
the Russians began as early as 1887. when 
General Ivelitch was defeated by Shamyl in 


battle. Two years aflerwards, when Akulgo | 


was stormed by the Ruwians under General 
Grahbe, Shamyl was supposed to be anong 
the killed; but hie death waz a fiction, which 
‘was suon dispelled by his redppearance. War 
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‘was renewed in 1644, and Shamyl, at the 
head of a large army, withstood for a while 
the forces of the Czar. For several vears he 
kept the field, and was engaged in the prosecu- 

' tion of his own cause at the outhreak of the 
great war between Russia and the Western 
Powers. He held out bravely until efter the 

{ Treaty of Paris, and was fiually taken prisoner, 
in September of 1858, several years after the 
death of the Czar. Alexander I1., who had 
now acceded to the throne, treated the captive 
chieftain with consideratiun, fixing his resi- 
dence at Kaluga, and allowing him a pension 
of ten thousand rubles, 

We have seen in a former chapter how, in 
the year 1853, the Russian Government de- 
manded of the Ottoman Porte certain guaran- 
teea of the rights of the Greek Christians of 
Turkey in Europe. The interference was of 
8 eurt to arouse all the fears and suspicions of 
the Bultan, and to excite the hostility of those 
European Powers with which the preservation 
of the autonomy and independence of Turkey 
had become a cardinal political principle. 
The Sultan could but regard the demand of 
the Czar as virtually requiring him to abdicate 
his sovereignty, and he therefore refused to 
make the guarantees. In this action he was 
upheld by England, France, and Sardinia, 
who were thus thrown into an alliance with 
the Ottonmn Power in the conflict now im- 
minent. 

The Crimean War broke out on the Danube 
in 18538, but the scene of the struggle was 
destined to be quickly transferred from Europe 
to Asia. It appears that at the very begin- 
ning of hostilities the Czar became convinced 
of the inexpediency of a European invasion. 
t He accordingly reversed his movements, and 
while attempting to hold the slight gains 
made on the Danubian frontier, directed the 
military energies of the Empire to the amall 
peninsula on the northern shore of the 
Black Sea, from which the war has taken 
* its historical name. The latter region be- 

came thenceforth the principal theater of the 
action. 
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CHAPTER CNLIXN 
To not meded that we 
should here repeat, other 
than by the brietest sum 

mary, the outhne of that 
gieat Eastern Question, 

out of which the Comean 
wararoe Suffice it tu ay 

that the whole iaue, narrowed down toa pom, 
was whether Kasei anght mew move south 

ward, gun control of the Black Sea, overane 
the Porte, force her way through the bea of 
Marmora into the Archipelago, and thus 
rectify, once for all, the mistake of Peter the 
Great; or whether she <hould be held hack 
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fiom ber mantest destiny aad compelled to 
haut her commerce to the froren gulf of the 
Easteu Balte Such, ma wont, war and 
wo the subtanee of the tremenlous conte 
vor 

The desultory conflict along the Danube 
vontmued aunt the autuma of 1433 0° Thus 
far there had been some prewlulity ot an ad 
gustment, bot 
made it necessary, from au iatertiationnl pomt 
of view, te refer the 
the sword At the tiw wh 
the sea-port town of Sumope, on the southern 
shure of the Black Mea, wax helt by the Turks 
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The place war fortified, and a Turkish squad- 
ron Jay im the bay. Ail of » sudden, om the 
30th of November, a Rusian fleet, coming 
scrue: from Sebastopol, swooped dawn on the 
Turks, and the latter, weing the ¢ t in- 
evitable, sailed ont to hattle. The result was 
the utter destruction of the Turki<h «<juadron, 
The estimate placed the lor of the Turks at 
more than four thousand, « evarcely as 
many hundred were saved alive. Thus, by an 
overt act, uf « doubtful a character as te be 
ealled hy the opprobrious vameof the ene 
of Sinope,” did Ruwm precipitate the conflict 

The wager war at ance accepted. ‘The al- 
Jied Puwers quickly sent into the Black Sea an 
ve thousand men, with five 
thousand hore and eights pieces of artillery. 
‘The expedition landed in. the Bay of Eupa 
wrin on the l4th of September, 1854. A 
period of nine and shelf mouth+ had thus 
elupeed from the destruction of Simope to the 
planting of a foreign army i the face of the 
Russian Power. The alhes concentrated then 
forcea at Varna, on the coast of the Black 
Sea, from which place the plan of the cam- 
paign contemplated a descent on the Russians, 
strongly posted in the Crimea In the iter 
val which had now elapsed the Turkish cane 
had heen somewhat revived by a ates of 
alight successes against thei enemy | Omar 
Pasha hal appeared at the head of the Tarkish 
forces, and had shown such energy and ability 
as to call forth the applause, net ouly of hie 
countrymen, but ofall Europe Nevertheless, 
the war remained to be fought out on a larger 
scale and with a stronger hand than the Otte 
man Empire was of itself able to ish 

The Russian army was commanded hy 
Prince Menshikoff, who took up bis position 
aod awaited the invaders on the southern bank 
of the River Alma. It was slong this line 
that the firet serious -truggle of the war ensued. 
Here, ov the 20th of September, a bloody 
battle was fought, in which the Russians were 
defeated, and compelled to fall back in the 
direction of their strong fortress of Sehastopel, 
situated at the south-west extremity of the 
peninsula. To the defense of this stronghold 
all the energies of the Rureians were now 
directed, and to its capture the allies devoted 
themselves with vigorous activity. Meanwhile, 
the Russian Government sent forward to the 
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» Tecue additianal fore, which reached the 
Crimea about the middle of September, and 
with thee Menshikud succented, on the 24ch 
af the month. sm unt hes army at Rakbtel 

afterwards he retired wali the 

Sehastopel, where he prepared 

rif te the bast 

le ot Reptember 

Tying south of the 

seved Inthe Brish divest of 1 

army. under command ot Land Ragha 

hegan, w wax ba conte 
the #th of October, fi nly ‘on months, 

Several days sere occupied by the allies with 
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heights of 
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Peritions around Rebwstopol, and on the 17th 
of October the allied batteries were opened op 
the town. The Russians bad, in the time, 
blocked up the entrance to the harbor on the 
west with sunken vemela and othee obatruce 
tions, by w the city bad been rendered un 
amailable to the allied fleet. 

The ciege of Sebastopol proved to be one 
of the most memorable in modern times, On 
tro occasions the Ruwians sallied forth aud 
gave battle. The first confliet at this kind 
occurred on the night of the 25uh of October, 
at Balaklava, which was now held and de- 
fended by = combined force of Turks and 
English. At firat the Russian attack was suc 
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BATTIF OF RAT ARIAVA 


EASTERN FURUPF 


cessful, and four redoubts held bs the Turkish 
troops were captured im the aaault = At the 
crisis of the battle, however, the British High- 
landers came into action, and the Rustan~ were 
repulsed. The latter ch not attempt to reves 
the attack, bat confined then Ives to the 
fense of their battenes amunsr the counter 
charge of the alhe.. 

Te was at this gunctur that the famens m- 
cident occurred of the charge ot the Light 
Brigade. In the trenches of Balaklava warn 
hody of licht hore, numbwimng sex hundred 
and seven men, under command the Thal 
of Cardigan It happencd that thi officer hud 


po ne 
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dine thon saber Et hae heen sand by nmi 
tan cote thatot was the change of a binge 
unst the Ei: 2mm on pesitian ” 
erste at the rior at 
s the bast ct the Gay 
WU compressed he 
fare he teak atone tt ins pl 
atthe heal Then thes drew down thar cap 
dros, aed charge They weut te thor death 
like he MI he eva 
suns on amd | the aur he 
chatl but dere Ail sods over the 
Russnin battens he thes tuned Ohne 
hundred aad oinety casht of tie men sissived 
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vy te Lont Lucan, 
nu While certan 
ht- at n dlistanes 





bevome an abject of jeden 
who commanded th 
Russian batteries on the 
were pounding away at the 
an order, borne hy Captain Nalan, came te 
Cardigan fo char the fae The 
aider bore the -ignature of Lonl Lucan, but 
this was afterwards declared ts be a forgery 
Tr was like ordering ont a ni giment of bors to 
carry Gibraltar. But obedience wa obedience, 
and the order with the commandcr’s signaturr 
might not be questioned. 

So the brave young fellows of the Light 
Brigade tightened their girth., mounted, aml 









Kagheh postion, 


gus? 















the charge, and even co few would hardly bave 
eon forth from the valley af dacth alve, had 
the [1 struck woth: rosugiin- 
aunity nt spectacke, apd cased firmyr 
Stranely « ch othe Radl ef Cardiyan «ns 
net killed ae ingured * Captain Nednay tell at 
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the beginnmg of the charge, and so the au- 
thenticity of Lor Lucan’. order could never 
‘be ascertained It can not be doubted, how- 
ever, that the purpose was simply to destroy 
Cardigan, by the method which has been the 
resort of military commanders devoid of mo- 
rality, smece the days of David and Unab. 

A few days after the battle of Balaklava 
occurred another hard conflict at the village of 
Inkerman, at the head of the harbor of Se- 
hastopo) On the Sth of November, 1854, a 


strong force of Russians descended from the ' 
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both the besiegeta and the besieged the greatest 
hardships. The sufferings of the allies, »o far 
away from the source of supplies, were at times 
leyond deserption. It is doubtful whether 
any other siege of modern times has entailed 
such cruel privations upon a civilized soldiery. 
At times the combined havoc of hunger, dis- 
ease, and cold was seen in its worst work in 
the allied camps The genius of Elwzabeth 
Butler has seed upon the morning ‘ Roll 
Call,” in the Crimean snows of 1855, to de- 
pict the excess of humen suffering and deve- 





BATILE OF INKERMAN 


heights, and were met by the allies on the 
slope opposite the ruins of an ancient town, 
which occupied the site in the times of Strabo. 
A severe battle enaued, in which the Englieh 
aud French were victorious. Many other 
sorties were made from the fortress, but were 
designed rather to delay the siege than with 
any serious hope of breaking the investment. 
Sometimes the conflicts, though desultory, 
were severe, taking the proportions of regular 
battles. But nothing decisive was effected, until 
winter closed on the scene, and brought upon 


tion—the acme of English heroiem in a foreign 
land 

Meanwhile, the allied lines around Sebas- 
topol were considerably contracted, aud sev- 
eral serious assaults were made on the Russian 
works On the 28d of February the French 
in frout of the bastion, called the Malakhoff, 
assaulted that stronghold with great valor, but 
were unsuccessful On the 18th of the fol- 
lowing June an attempt was made to carry 
the Redan, a strong redoubt at the other ex- 
treme of the Russian defenses, but the assail- 
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auts were again repulsed. Then, on the 16th 
of August, followed the bloody battle of 


Techernaya, in which the Russians made a final - 


effort to raise the siege. With a force of 
fifty thoumad infantry and six thousand cav- 
alry they threw themselves on the allied 
positiou, but were beaten back with great 
slaughter. 

In the meantime, .the trenches of the allies 


that there was a fair prospect of carrying the 
bastious by another assault. A terrible bom- 





: The resulte of the war se 
had been drawn so near the Russian works ; 


Tu 


posible, to prevent the future occupancy of 
the place by the Russians as a seat of com- 
merce and war. 

A serious check was thus given by the al- 
lied Powers to the ambitious projects which 
had been eutertained by Czar Nicholas aud 
his predecessors relative to the extension of 
Russian power on the south aod south-weet, 
ed te have been 
The 
The 











reached by the capture of Sebastopol. 
Russians were fairly brought to bay. 


death of Cear Nicholas, on the 2d of March, 





STORMING OF THE REDAN. 


bardment was begun on the 5th, and continued 
to the 8th of September, when both the Re- 
dan and the Malskhoff were taken by etorm. 
But the struggle was desperate, anil the loxser 
on both sides immense, The Rusian« blew 
up their furtificntions on the south side of 
the harbor, and retreated across the hay, Nor 
did they afterwards make any eerious attempt 
to regain the strongholi which the allies had 
“wrested from them. The victurs for their 
part proceeded to destroy the docks, arsenals, 
and ship-yarde of Sebastopol, and, os fur as 


tended to encourage the movement for 

After the capture and sack of Kertch, 
at the entrance to the Sea of Azov, on the 
2ith of May, active hostilities ceased, und 
negotiations were opened for a general netle- 
ment. Commixioners met at Paria, and, on 
the 3(th of March, 1856, a treaty was con- 
cluded, to which Russia was obliged to give » 
reluctant eunsent. 

The event was notable in the diplumatical 
hiatory of modern times. The terms agreed 





- upon in the Treaty of Paria became a sort of 
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BTORMING OF 1HE MALAKHOFF | SEPTLMBLR an 
Drawn by Rubard knottel 
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landmark in all sub-equent diplomacy relative 
to the affairs of Eastern Europe It wax 
stipulated in the first place that the Black Sea 
should be and remain neutral; that it should 
be open to the commerce of all nativna, bnt 
interdicted to ships of war, except that a cer- 
tain force might he maiutained tor revenue 
purposea by Turkey and Rusia. Neither 
Power might henceforth build auy areenal or 
fortress on the shores of the disputed water, 
No warships should he admitted into the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus; but certain 






vessels might be stationed at the mouths of 


the Danube. That river—lat of the great i 


atreame of Europe—was opened to all friendly 
commerce. The limits of Berarahia were 
changed, with a view to depriving Rusia of 
the control of the mouths of the Danube. All 
the places taken from the Czar hy war were 
restored without indemnity. Moldavia and 
Wallachia were placed under the general 
suzerainty of Turkey, but were given their 
independent rights as principalities. The Sul- 
tan was invited to participate in the ad- 


CONGRESS OF PARIS, 1A56. 


Ts 


vantages of the public laws and international 
As for the rest, the in- 
pan Empire wav guaranteed 
France, and Austria, 
wes next proceeded to the 
conaderation of general question, amd adepted 
eeseral principles of great advantage ui the 
future intercourse of nation, Among these, 
the mest saluary was the abolition of pre 
vateering , aml though dis clan has not yet 
become « part of the law of nations, it has 
nevertheless done much w put under the ban 














of internatic 
ners of private warfare on the sea. The 
Treaty of 1556 farther provided that in times 
of war the flag of a neutral nation whould pro- 
tect the youls even of an cnomy on the high 
sea, unless those ponds should have dircet 
respect to the purposes of war, It was still 
further -tipulated that the goods of a neutol 
State, except contraband of war, should not be 
liable to capture, even under the flag of a 
belligerent Power; and that blockade, in order 
to he binding, must be actually enforced with 


I dinpleasure the nefarious hu 
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euch a fleet as would make access to the coast 
of an enemy cither imposible or extremely ! 
dangerous. 

It is needless to remark upon the salutary 
character of the principles thus announced. 
For generations the natious of Christendom 
had struggled hard to reach enlightened rules 
of intercourse in war and peace. To the more 
civilized code now adopted the other great 
States of Europe and America were invited to 
accede, and many did so. But, for reasons | 
peculiar to themselves, the United States and 
Spain refused their assent to the compact—the | 
former State because the treaty did not go far 
enough in the acknowledgment of neutral | 
rights, and the latter because the new ruler 
were too liberal to accord with their relentless 
Bourbonism. | 

It thus happened that for directly opposite 
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and irreconcilable reasons, the moet progress- 
sive Power of the New World and the most 
reactionary kingdom of Europe were placed 
3n a common attitude on the great question of 
belligerent rights at sea. As for the United 
States and her decision that privateering should 
not, for the present, be banned by Interna- 
tional Law. her action in the premises soun 
cost her dearly. Within six yeara, in the heat 
and fury of the Civil War, she was made to 
feel with terrible keenness the sharp sword 
which ehe had prepared for herself. The 
half-piratical craft, sent abroad under the 
authority of the Confederate States, or no 
authority at all, but stil] bearing the char- 
acter of privateers, swept the commerce of 
our country from the seas, and terrorized 
the whole Atlantic with their captures and 
burnings. 





CHAPTER CL.—LAST Two ALEXANDERS. 


'USSIA emerged from the 
Crimean War with little 
credit or honor. ALEXAN- 
DER II. came to the throne 
about a year before the 
conclusion of the conflict. 
On the 7th of September, 
1856, he was crowned with great pomp at 
Moscow, the ancient capital. From the first, 
it was clear that he was destined to be the 
most liberal Czar who had ever occupied the 
Russian throne. Soarcely had the echo of the 
war died away when the lines of despotism, 
eo tightly drawn by Nicholas, were allowed to 
relax. Alexander undertook the work of 
emaucipating the Russians from the terrible 
system of military discipline to which they had 
been subjected since the days of Peter the 
Great. A true civil administration was in- 
troduced throughout the Empire. The mil- 
itary colonies were dissolved, aud a system of 
public instruction instituted under Imperial 
patronage. Especial pains were taken by the 
Cxar to secure proper officers and professors 
for the new seats of learning. The censorship 
of the preas was, in part, removed, and a 
spirit of toleration exhibited which had hith- 





erto been unknown in Russia. The miscrable 
system of eapionage which had formerly pre- 
vailed was forbidden, and vigorous measures 
instituted to exterminate official corruption 
from the government. Talented young men 
of actual merit and real virtue were sought 
out and preferred for office. The internal in- 
dustries of the Empire received a new impulse 
under the fostering care of Alexander, and 
foreign commerce was greatly quickened by 
the salutary regulations and liberal conduct of 
the Government toward the merchant marine. 
Better still was the general amneaty which was 
issued for political offenses. The exiles and 
fugitives, both Poles and Russians, were al- 
lowed to return from Siberia, and those who 
had been expatriated were permitted to re- 
sume their former righta without prejudice to 
themselves or family. 

But the most conspicuous of all the humane 
works of Alexander II. was the emancipation 
of the Russian serfs, From his youth the 
Czar had cherished a sentiment of hostility to 
the institution of serfdom. On coming to the 
throne he was encouraged in his wish and pur- 
pose by Nicholas Milutin and General Bostoft- 
zoff, two of his principal advisers. At the first 
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the proposed measure was violently avtage- 
nized by the serf-owners, who spared no effort 
to thwart the plans of the Czar. But the fat- 
ter summoned the leaders of the aristoerac " 
who were chiefly interested in the preservation 
of sertilom, and quietly told them that their 
Prejudices and suppored interests must yield ; 
that if Russian society must suffer an up- 
heaval, the revolution would better begin at 
the top than at the bottom; and that serfilom 
must be abolished. 

Aceordingly. on the 3d uf March, 1n61, 
he issued his famous decree of emancipation ; 
and during the fullowing two years the edict 
war successfully executed. Before the wark 
was accomplished, however, namely, in 
Januuary of 1863, a Polish insurrection 
broke out, which, for the time, required 
all the energies of the government in ita 
suppression. For about a year the in- 
surgente remained in arms, hut were finally 
put down and punished with the severity 
peculiar to the Russian administration. 

It was the misfortune of Czar Alexan- 
der to reign in an age when the intellect 
of Russia was passing through the rapid 
stages of development. His many liberal 
concessions were met hy the people less 
in a spirit of gratitude than with a nenti- 
ment of having recovered that of which 
they had long been robbed by the Im- 
perial Government. As fast as new rights 
were granted, new demands were mae ; 
insomuch, that when the Czar would fain 
put a stop to the movement which he him- 
velf had begun, he found himself unable to 
do eo. In the midst of what waa really a 
beneficent administration he hecame an object 
of distrust aud aversion. Aa early ax April 
of 1866 an attempt was made upon his life 
by « certain Dimitri Karakozoff, whose purpose 
was frustrated by the heroism of a loyal pear 
ant. 
ond unsuccessful attempt to assasinate the 
Czar was masle by the Pole, Berezowski. 

In 1870 the Emperor resumed the work of 
reform. The hereditary priesthood was abol- 
ished. The military methods of the Germans, 





At the Paris Exposition of 1867 9 sec- 


now victorious in their great war with France, « 
were introduced into the Russian army; and 1 modern times, for a persmal autocracy to he 


a series of liberal measures were adopted for | 
the promotion of public education throughout 


| 


ray 


the Empire, fn IXT1-72 the Crar'a second 
son, the Grand Duke Alexis, made a tour 
the United States. and was everywhere 
evi with marks of consideration and vw 
spect The people of our country, though they 
had no sympathy with Imperial institutions, 
could ne forget that in the evcent fiery 
furnace « great Cuit War, Alexander H. 
was the on! ropean sovercign whoxe moral 
influence and support were unequivocally given 
to the Union cause. 

We have now arrived at one af the most 
interesting paragmphs in the history of modern 
times The brief story hore pre of the 
reign of Alexander [J., during the fifteen 
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years after his accewsion, must have shown the 
reader the emential Liberalism of hin princi 
ples, and convinced the most skeptical of 
sincere purpore to reform the Russian Empire. 
Why, then, should there have come to pasa, in 
the minds of the Russians themselves, a re- 
action against Alexander; 2 distrust first, 
and antagonism afterwards, with respect to all 
his purposes and policyt The answer, how- 
ever, is not far to seek. It was the essential 
vice of a personal government. [t was that 
fact or principle which makes it impowible, in 





established, or at least maintained, over man- 
kind, except by despotic and arbitrary methods. 
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The throne of every autocrat iu any part of 
the world must be upheld by an army, 
and be buttressed with batteries. So long as 
the autocrat will keep his place, he must be a 
despot. For him to be good is to be weak; 
and to be weak is to be miserable. 

It thus happens that when nature and 
civilization combine to place at the head of 
some personal despotism a great and liberal- 
minded man, he really has before him a single 
alternative: He must avoid reform, and choke 
his own aspirations and those of hia people 
with a common strangulation, or else he must. 
loose the rein and allow a half-emancipated 
barbarism to dash away with his chariot and 
himeelf over the precipice of revolution into 
chaos. Such an alternative was, from the first 
day, before Alexander II. He desired reform, 
and so did his people. He hoped to effect it 
by means of the existing machinery of the 
sutocracy; and the sequel was, as we shall see, 
hia own destruction and the revocation of the 
ancient forma of despotism. 

For no sooner was Liberalism announced 
than the under man in Russia arose and began 
to lay about him. The decade from 1870 to 
1880 was marked in the history of the Empire 
for the growth and spread of that peculiar and 
dangerous social phenomenon called Nibilism. 
A great politico-social organization, known an 
the Nibilista, not dissimilar in its doctrines and 
methods to the International Society of West- 
ern Europe, but more pronounced in its 
radicalism, became prevalent in all the centers 
of Russian civilization. The political princi- 
ples of the body were—and are—not dissimilar 
to those of our forefathers in the times of our 
Revolution, or to those of the French Democ- 
racy of 1789; but the methods of the Nihilists, 
one of whose principles appears to be to adopt 
assassination as a means of political reform, are 
unworthy to be classed with those adopted by our 
Revolutionists and by the Demoerata of France. 

As the organization became more power- 
ful, it grew more bold. As early as April : 
of 1879, General Gurko, commandant of St. | 
Petersburg, waa constrained to issne an order 
that every householder in the city should | 
keep a watchman at hia door, day and 
night, to prevent the posting of seditious 
placards and the circulation of revolutionary { 
pamphlets. In the following winter an attempt 
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was made to destroy the Czar by blowing up 
a railway train, and a little later it was ascer- 
tained that the Winter Palace had been un- 
dermined. Threats of amsasination were heard 
on every hand, and at last the Nihilistic con- 
spirators were successful. On the 13th of 
March, 1881, as the Czar, returning from a 
military review, was driving along the Ilka- 
terinoviski Canal, an Orsini bomb, thrown by 
an invisible hand, exploded under his carriage, 
tearing away the after part of the vehicle. 
Two marines and the Emperor, who alighted 
unhurt, approached the assassin, and were 
about to seize him when a second bomb, 
thrown by an accomplice, exploded close by 
the Czar’s side, and blew both of his legs into 
mass of mangled flesh and bone. ‘‘ Help 
me!” cried the dying Alexander, as he sank 
into the dust, from which he was lifted only 
to expire in the middle of the afternoon. The 
terrible dynamite had done its work. A 
veritable reign of terror supervened. For a 
few days it was doubtful whether the Govern- 
ment could survive; but the police authorities 
of the Empire proved strong enough to uphold 
the authority of the reigning House, and 
Atexanpee III. was crowned as his father’s 
successor. 

The assassins of the Jate Czar, five in num- 
ber, were soon discovered, tried, condemned 
and executed. One of them was a woman of 
rank, named Sophia Peroveka, daughter of 
the Minister of Domains, and granddaughter 
of « Minister of the Interior uuder Nicholas I. 
She it was who had given the signal for the 
exploding of the mine under the railway 
train in November of 1880. She it was who 
waved her handkerchief to Ruisakoff, who 
threw the bomb under the Emperor’s carriage. 
She it was who, on being tried, asked the 
Court to condemn her to the same punish- 
ment with the others. It thus happened that 
the reign of Alexander II. began with the 
first public execution of a woman which had 
taken place in Russia for half s century. 

We may well pause to ask whether these 
terrible proceedings had any effect on the 
of eventa. Were the Nihilists enabled 
by such means to awe the Government into 
the liberation of the people from autocratic 
rule? For a while terror was the order of the 
day. The new Emperor was in daily peril 
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of bis life. It is not imposible that the kill 
ing of the Czar compelled Alexander III. to 
consider the expediency of refurmatory mea 
ures; but it must aleo be admitted that the 
avearsination gave the occasion and the excuse 
for additional severity towards malcontents of 
every order. Trials, condemnations, execu- 
tions, were for a season the conatant evidence 
of the almost necesary vindictivenes of the 
Evpire towards ite enemies. As 
hilists, they believed that they 
had accomplished at least a part T 
of their purpose. In the spring + 
of 1881 they issued almost openly 
to the Czar a manifesto, telling 
him plainly that all attempts to 
put them down by force would 
prove futile. They described the 
growth of the Nibihst movement, | 
and the success of the policy of 
violence which they had delib- 
erately adopted They charged 
the Czar with being at the head 
of a despotism, which was reully 
no government at all, but only a 
“usurping gang” of  fintterers 
and miniors. They declared’ the 
condition of the mass of the Rus 
sian people to be that of mere 
beggary and ruin. They openly 
reminded the Czar that regicide 
had now become popular in his 
Empire. Finally they made an 
open proposition to the Emperor 
for an accommodation between 
himrelf and his people. They pro- 
posed a scheme which wax tu {| 
embrace as its leading features 
a complete amnesty for all 
past offenses, an election of a 
popular legislative asembly by 
universal suffrage, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of public meetings and discus ions, 
Under euch conditions the Nibiliste promi-ed 
on their part to conform thereafter uncondi- 
tionally to the decisions of the National As 
sembly to be constituted as above, and to re 
frain froin all future violence against the 
Government, The proclamation was suffi- 
ciently significant of the temper and purposes 
of the Revolutionary party after they had suc- 
ceeded in destroying the Czar. 
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Out of the necessities of the situation it 
posible for the Emperor to enter into 
kottations with the Nibiliat party. 
ite own courne 
Pf doubtless heped 
y that the loyalty 
of hir subjec that himself and his 
Govermuent night at length be fe from per- 
secution and destr . After his corona. 
tion, after the Nihilist.’ manifesto, Aleannder 
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sought to awaken the affections and sympathy 
| of the country by making a tour to Moscow. 
There, at the ancient seut of the Romanoff, 
while he did his devotions at sacred shrines hal- 
lowed hy the worship of his fathers, the firen 
of Imperialism might be kindled again. 
i But the journey of the Czar was anything 
tebe than a triumphal procession. On the 
| contrary, the reyal party wax obliged to take 
1 every precaution for its own safety. The Czar 
veutured only in a few instances to be seen 
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by his subjects, and even in Moscow, the nn- ~ 


tive place of Russian royalty, the Emperor 
dared only to speak a few brief words, saying: 
“Moscow has always given an example to the 
whole of Russia; I hope it will ever continue 
to do so.” Such was the coldness of the 
populace that the Czar left the ancient capital 
suddenly and without announcement. It was 
evident to all the world that the Autocrat of 
the Russias, however excellent in himeelf, 
however well disposed towarda his people, was 
brought so low as to be @ petitioner for re- 
curity and a little reat in his own Imperial 
dominions. 

In the course of the two following years 
the Government of Russia was enabled to 
regain, to a certain extent, the ground which 
it had lost. The Nihilists were sternly re- 
pressed, and the whole Imperial machinery 
was set into systematic operation for their 
total extinction. The event showed that the 
climax of the anti-Imperial movement had been 
reached in 1881. Meanwhile the attention of 
the people was as much as possible directed to 
other questions, as if to divert them from their 
hopes of political emancipation. Nothing 
could be more instructive to the student of 
history than to witness the devices used to 
distract the Russian peasants from their dream 
of liberty. The common people turned in this 
direction and in that, showing in all their ac- 
tivities the restlessness and anger of people 
who have been thwarted in their wishes and 
aims, In 1882 a persecution of the Jews 
broke out in Odessa and at some other places 
in the Empire. The ferocity with which the 
Inraclites were persecuted and destroyed showed 
conclusively the madnesa of half-barbarism 
turned against some other than its legitimate 
object. The Russian Government itself held 
to these persecutions, which seemed to furnish 
a sort of vent for the unappeased longing of 
the peasantry, an ambiguous attitude, pretend- 
ing to prevent the atrocities to which at heart 
it was comparatively indifferent. 

The question of amnesty constantly re- 
curred to the Russian Government. Should or 
should there nut be an act of oblivion made 
with the political and other offenders who 
had been sent, with or without a trial, 
to prison or into banishment? At length, in 
the beginning of 1888, the expected Act was 
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brought forth by the Imperial Government, 
and the character of the decree was such as to 
fornish abundant food for reflection, The 
measure was denominated an ‘* Act of Grace.” 
Ic was thus issued as if it were born of a pure 
generority and tenderness of the Czar for thoxe 
who had offended against the Government of 
his predecessor and himself. It were hard to 
say whether surprise or indignation rather 
should be the prevailing mood of one who 
views the Act under consideration from the 
rational basis of civil and political freedom. 
The Imperial decree provided that applications 
for the pardon of political offenders might 
thereafter be made to the Minister of the In- 
terior on behalf of those who had suffered con- 
demnation for crimes. It should henceforth he 
possible for political criminals to receive from 
the Minister a pardon, under which they mit 
return to their homes, provided that their 
homes were not in large citien, The next claure 
was the most astonishing of all. It ran to the 
effect that political offendera who had been in 
banishment for fifteen years might, in case the 
inquiry into their alleged offenses had in the 
meantime shown the charges to be groundlem, 
be pardoned—which was equivnlent to saying 
that they who had snffered for fifteen years 
amid the snows of Siberia might come forth 
and be restored to their homes, provided that 
they had never been guilty of any offense at all! 

As for the rest, the severity of the decree 
ceased with the limit of merely political crimes. 
Those who had suffered for other offenses fared 
Jess hardly under the ‘‘ Act of Grace.” They 
who had embezzled public moneys, or com- 
mitted frauds, or indulged in the trifle of thiev- 
ing and robbery of individuals or society, 
might, under the decree, receive an immefiiate 
and unconditional pardon. Murderera and 
highwaymen might go free without even being 
called to restitution: but they who had clam- 
ored for the election of a National Amemhly, 
or dared to say that men were not free in the 
Russian Empire, might hardly escape, even 
under the mockery of 2 general amnesty. 

A single feature from the public fpolicy of 
the Empire in the year 1884 may serve to 
show the persistency of the old theory of gov- 
ernment and the absolutism of the system. 
‘We have already pointed out the fact that at 
this time the Czar and the Emperor William 
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of Prussia came into friendly relations The 
amity between the Courts of St. Petersburg 
and Berlin gave opportunity for the former to 
prosecute the Imperial plans with respect to Po- 
land. Wehave seen how the nationality of that 
unfortunate State was destroyed in 1831-32. 
Bat the spirit of the people refused to ac- 
cept the fact as final, and the administration 
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sion of the native tongue. Companies of Rus- 
sian actors were imported for the express pur- 
pose of occupying the Polish theaters, and of 
preventing therein those references to the 
patriotic history of the people so dangerous to 
the existing order. The press was, in like 


| manner, subordinated and corrupted, while 


the governmental surveillance, enforced by 


of the Czar was henceforth directed to the { police and spies, prevented the discussion 


farther denationalization of what had been the 


Polish Kingdom. 

Space forbids an account of all the means 
employed to reach the desired result. The 
name of Poland ceased to be used by the Rus- 
sign authorities, who designated the region 
once occupied by the kingdom as the ~ Vistula 
Country.” Under the government of General 
Gurko, the policy of extinguishing the old na- 
tional spirit of the Poles was carried to ex- 
tremes. The Russian language was introduced 
into the schools and public offices, to the exclu- 





of all interdicted subjects by 
the people. 

It is difficult for the more 
advanced peoples of the 
West, experienced as they 
are in the legitimate uses of 
political institutions and in 
the exercise of political 
rights, to apprehend the 
abuses and tyranny to which 
the Rusaans have been sub- 
jected under the rule of the 
Czars. The whole of the 
ninth decade was a constant 
illustration of the arbitrary, 
and one might say the cruel, 
character of the Imperial 
administration. The Rus- 
sian Government regards all 
agitators of political reforms 
as revolutionista, againat 
whom the whole enginery 
of the State must be directed 
with relentle~s severity. No 
age or sex or condition has 
been spared in the ever-re- 
curring persecutions for polit- 
ical crime. And by political 
crime the reader must un- 
derstand the simple enter- 
tainment of sentiments, the 
expression of opinions, and the doing of acta 
which, in a country acquainted with the cim- 
plest conditions of civil liberty, are meritorious 
rather than criminal. 

In a former chapter reference has been 
made to the meeting of the three Emperors 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in the autumn 
of 1884. The cordiality of that conference 
was made into a sort of license by Alexander 
III. for an increase of vindictiveness towards 
the Revolutionary party. Soon after the meet- 
ing of the rulera a military tribunal was 
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formed at Odesea, which aat with closed doors, 
aud condemued all duturbere with a recklese- 
ness which might well remind ane of the odious 
Star Chamber of the Tudors and Stuarts. 
Among the rest the woman, Marya Kalyush- 
maya, waa sentenced tau twenty years hard 
labor in a fortress, About this time a riot of 
students broke out at Kiev, which was put 
down by the military, after which several 
hundred of the rioters were seized and con- 
demned to imprisonment or transportation to 
Siberia. An agitator named Minyakoff waa 
eoon afterwards arrested, condemned, and put 
to death at St. Petersburg. A second military 
Court was organized at Schlusselburg, in the 
fortreea there, before which six army officers 
and two ladies were condemned to death and 
sent out to execution. Six others were 
seutenced to exile in Siberi One of the 
lndiex, named Von Wolkenstein, was of noble 
birth, and the other was the daughter of a 
priest. In all this work the Giovernment wan 
‘ax careful aa porsible to keep the people from 
the knowledge and spectacle of what war done. 
The executions, contrary to the general uxage, 
were private, heing witnessed only hy a few 
officers of the Government. 

The Imperial system has been as coatly ax it 
bas been oppressive. Indeed, all despotisms 
are expensive in the last degree. It might 
be difficult to cite from the history of modern 
times a single example of an econonical 
tyranny, with the exception of that of Fred- 
erick the Great. In the years which we are 
now considering, the Riwsian Government was 
constantly falling into debt. Notwithstanding 
the enormous revenues, the Administration was 
unable to show a balance-sheet in its own 
favor. In 1885 the budget revealed a large 
excess of expenditures over receipts. It wan 
deemed necewary by the Ministry to provide 
for the deficit by an income tax on the profits 
of businese, and by an increase of customs 
duties. These mensuree were devived without 
respect to the war with Afghanistan, which was 
then deemed imminent. The discouragement 
of a people under such conditions must needs 
be very great. ‘What with the constant in- 
crease of taxation, the failure of the wheat- 
crops, and the denial of civil rights, the Rus- 
sians might well regard themselves as the moat 
disfavored people of the civilized world. 
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Tt was in 1885 that the difficulty, at times 
so threatening, between Russ and Enylaud, 
relative to Afghanistan, was brought to at least 
a temporary settlement, by the diplomacy of 
Lord Randolph Churchill. ‘The point in die 
pute was the holding or the surrender by Rua- 
tain-ap called the Zultikar Pasa, 
which was regarded as the gateway int Herat, 
and therefore ax the tbe Kur 
siane into Afghan jy oute Enedia, 
The ucgotiations ended by an agreement on 
Canr te renounce hix 
the Pas. permitting che Ate 
disputed prusage under ag 
non-interference The sequel showed, 
ever, that Russia was wiver 1 
rien She had discovered that tl 
was not in reality the key fe Indi 
meantime, «he had projected, and at length 
brought to completion, a TraneCaxpian Rail: 
way, by which if wax made powible to throw 
armien and resources against what is kuown an 
Afghan Turkestan, thus threatening the border 
in another direction, more daugerous to Af 
ghaniatan as an intermediate and to India as 
a final objective than had been the gateway 
of Herat. 

During the years T&86-87 but few events 
occurred in Ruan which inay be regarded aa 
important to the course of general history. 
Tt can not be donbted that the Go 
continued to triumph aver the Revelatiouary 
party, and to reestablish itself an 
which it had oreapied before the reforms of 
Alexander TI. Of a certainty, 
not he reversed Serfdom 
pire can not be restored, 
rematitnte the grower practices and 1 
ody of despotieam such weit was a th 
of Paul and Nicholas, But that the revelu- 
tionary and reformatory procewes which tor 
a while ran at full tide have been checked, 
turned into by-channele, and wasted in un 
profitahle endeavor, can not be doubted; and 
though History is little given te propheey and 
glittoring predictions, it eau as litle be 
donbted that the Russian people will at length 
reform, either by free-will or force, the gigantic 
aheolutiem under which they are still groaning 

We have reserved from the present narra: 
tive tonsuhsequent page the story of the Russe. 
Trreme Wan or 1877. The same may be 
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said of the account of the difficulties of Russia 
with the Western Powers relative to Bulgaria 
and Roumania. Indeed, the narrative at this 
point has become so much foreshortened as to 
give no further perspective to the events 
under consideration. 

Undoubtedly the Russian Empire aud the 
vast and varied peoples and nationalities under 
its duminion present one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of the problems with which 
recent histury hus to deal. So far as force is 


concerned, there is undoubtedly within the | 


\ 
i 
i 
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Russian dominion a vaster aggregate than in 
any other single country now ocoupied by 
mankind. The Russians are at present in the 
emergent state. Everything is inchoate. It 
is the beginuing of a mighty future. The 
nations not only of Eastern, but of Central 
avd Western, Europe may well look with 
dread in the direction of that tremendous 
ehadow which lies banked against all the sky 
from Daghestan to Bessarabia, and from Besa- 
arabia to the Gulf of Bothnia. The future 
holds the secret and the revelation. 





CHAPTER CLI.—SICK MAN OF THE EAST. 


E may now revert with 
propriety to the course of 
events in Eastern Europe, 
es considered from the 
horizon of Turkey. We 
shal} here resume the nar. 
@ rative, with an outline of 
arkieh history from the downfall of Napoleon 
It should be remembered. 









! 


that: Sultan Selim, the friend of Bonaparte, 


" was deposed in 1807, and was succeeded by 


{ 
if 
| 


Mustapha IV., whose strength was derived 
from the Janizaries. His reign continued but 
a single year, when he was put to death by 
hia brother, Mahmoud II., who began his reign 
with an attempt to overthrow the Janizaries 
and destroy their influence. In this work he 
was st last successful, and that celebrated 
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body of soldiers, who had jong been to Con- = their fortunes with those of their fellow- 
stantinople what the Praetorian Guard was , Greeks on the continent. Popular leaders 
to Rome, wes dispersed 
and broken. The final 
disruption of the organi- 
zation was effected in 1826, 
when the Jnnizaries were 
massacred by thousands. 
Before this time, namely, 
in 1822, a great insurrec- 
tion, headed by Ali Pasha, 
of Janina, bad broken out 
in Albania; but the revolt 
was put down by the Sul- 
tan with a strong hund. 
Attempts were alw made 
in Candia and the laland 
of Scio to throw off the 
Turkish yoke. But iv 
both places the rebellions 
were extinguished in the 
blood of the participants. 
In 1821 a till more formi- 
dable uprising took place 
in Peloponnesus—a move- 
ment which war the be- 
ginning of the independ- 
ence of modern Greece. 
The insurrection spread ALY PARIEA, OF JANDA, 
from city to city. Athens 
awoke from her slumber of centuries; the | appenred, whore fiery valor aroused tl 
sons of the modern Greeks looked once more , tribes to the highest pitch of cnth . 
E Chief of thene 
were Marco Boz 
zarix nnd Alexan- 
der) Mavyrocorda- 
ton, the Intter of 
whom prevently 
became President 
of the Hellenic 
Confederation. In 
1822 0 provincial 
geveriment war 
tek by a 
1 Ameom- 
bly at Epidaarus, 
A proclamation 
of independence 
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wre issned, and 
to the Acropolis for inspiration, and ships of © armiex of allicd Greeks rushed to the field to 
war were manned in the Pirrus. : win their freedom hy the aword. 

The islands of the Archipelago soon joined The measures adopted by the Turka for 
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the auppression of the rebellion were the most 
bloody and cruel of modern times Cold- 
plooded massacres were perpetrated at various 
places, that in the Island uf &u10 being of 
unparalleled atrouty Such were the heroism 
of the Greeks and the cuelty of the Lurks 
that the sympathies of all Christendom were 
aroused for the former, and the aversion ot 
mankind excited agaiust the Latter Suuieties 
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came to the rescue, aud ther combined fleets 
im the great battle ot Navakino, fought on 
the 20th of October, 1827, anuibilated the 
Tuico Egy ptian squadron, and virtually put an 
end to the war 

In the beginumg of 1828 the Greek states- 
man, Count Capo d Istria, became president of 
the Confederation, und i the iollowing year 
hostilines ceased. Lhe powers uf Westen 







































































































































































THF FIREUS (Modem View) 


known as the Philkellenes were organized im | Europe then devoted themselves to the work 


many parte of Europe and Ameie. Lord 
Byron left Italy, where he had reuded several 
years to devote his fortune and hfe to the 
cause of the Greeks In the United States, 
Heury Clay and other patriots sought by 
their eloquence to enlist the frends of free 
dom against the perfidious Turh For five 
years the Greeks continued the struggle At 
length, Great Brita, France, and Rusua 


of settling the conditions of peace Piince 
Leopold, aftervards king of Belgium, was 
elected sovereign of emancipated Greece 
But when a difficulty arose respecting bound- 
aries he dechned the crown In 1831, Capo 
Ista was assasunated at Naupha, and an 
epoch of anarchy followed, which was term- 
nated by the choice of Otho of Bavana as 
king of Greece In 1835 this prince took m 
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marriage the Princess Amalia of the Houee 
of Oldenburg, avd established his court at 
Athens. For a period of ten years Greece 
was governed in a mild sort of way by Otho, 
who though bound by no constitution was 
sincerely anxious to govern well. The waut 
of a constitutional form, however, was keenly 
felt by the Greeks, and m 1543 the people 
rose, eurrounded the palace, and entorced 
their will by a 
peaceable revolu- 
tion of the govern- 
ment. A consti- 
tution was adopted 
and accepted hy the 
king on the 16th 
of March, 1844—~ 
an act which he- 
came the founda- 
tion of the lunited 
monarchy of Mod- 
ern Greece. 

The year 1832 
was marked by the 
beginumg of a con- 
test between the 
Sublime Porte and 
Mehemet Ali, View 
roy of Egypt. OF 
this, much has been 
said in a former 
chapter. War 
broke out, and the 
Turk~ were repeat- 
edly defeated. The 
contest continued 
until 1439, when 
Mahmoud II. died, 
and was succeeded 
by his son, Abdul 
Medjit. It was at 
this time that,on the 
petition of Great 
Britain, Turkey wa< ailmitted into the States 
system of Europe. Henceforth it became a 
cardinal principle with the Western Power, to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
It was thi, maxim of European polities which 
led to the Crimean War of 1854-56, the story 
of which has already been narrated. 

In 1860 the Turkish Government was again 
rent with « conflict, which broke out hetween 
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1 the Druger and Maronites, the two religiv- 
political parties of Syria. Several frightful 
Mideetcres Were perpetrated, aml a combined 
squadron of Fieneh and English war sent to 
the East un order te put an end to the cunfiiet. 
in the following year Alddul-Medjid died, and 
war succeeded by his brother, Abdul-Adiz, In 
the tollowmg December the Danubian prine: 

, palties were united under the name of Ron 
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mama, and Charles |, 0 prince of the House 
of Hohenzollern, was asigued to the yovern- 
ment of the new province. The same scur 
witpesed a great insurrection in Crete—an 
event which led to another war between the 
Turks and the Greeks. In 1868 a conference 
of the Western Powers wap held at Paii-, and 
the difficulties in the eastern Mediterranean 
were again adjusted by a treaty. 
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By thw time Turkey had indeed become 
the ‘Sick Man of the East.” The protecto- 
rate which had been established over the Otto- 
man Empire had tended to-weaken rather than 
confirm the grip of the opium-smoking Turk 
on Europe. A tendency was manifested in 
all of the Turkish provinces to renounce the 
authority of the Porte and gain their inde- 
pendence So was it in the Servian insurree~ 
tion in 1867, So was it with Egypt, which 
power, after assisting the Turks to put down 
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the Cretan rebellion, sought to throw off the 
Ottoman role A war between Turkey and 
Egvpt was prevented only by the interference 
of the foreign Powers With the coming of 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, the in- 
fluence of France as one of the protecting 
States of Turkey was <o greatly weakened that 
Russia, no longer kept in check, was enabled 
to renew her poliev of aggression, and ta en- 
force her will by demanding and obtaining a 
modification of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 
A conference was held in London in January 
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of 1871, and Great Britain consented that the 
provisions of that treaty relative to the neu- 
tralzation of the Black Sea should be abrogrted 
Two years afterwards the Sultan found 
huneelf so weakened that he was constrained 
to concede such prerogatives to Jamail Pasha, 
Khedive of Egypt, as to make him virtually 
an independent ruler. From this time forth 
a certain indifference supervened in Western 
Europe relative to the fate of the Ottoman 
Power. Whether the “Sick Man” should 
live or die ceased for a 
season tu be a matter of 
great coucern Many mod- 
ification, were thrust by 
the logic of events into the 
balance-of-power system by 
which the equipoise of Eu- 
rope was supposedly main- 
tained Such was the con- 
tempt of Turkey that the 
Egy ptian Khedive, without 
asking the consent of the 
Porte, proceeded to sell to 
England all his shares in 
the Suez Canal, by which 
transaction the influence 
of Great Britain was still 
further strengthened in the 
East 
During the decade from 
1870 to 1880, the fact be- 
came more aud more ap- 
parent that the Sublime 
Porte either could not or 
would not protect the Chrie- 
tiane of the Turkish prov- 
* inces against the bloodthirat- 
iness and oppressions of the 
Moslems. Outrages and 
massacres became the order of the day. Now 
in Bosnia, now in Bulgaria, now in Mon- 
. tenegro, aud now in Herzegovina, these scenes 
of violence and butchery were witnessed, until 
the sentiment of Christendom was shocked 
with the repetition This condition of affairs 
furnished to Russia her Jong-coveted excuse 
for the further prosecution of her designs 
against Turkey. The Czar finally made  de- 
mand of the six Powers, which were still 
pledged to uphold the Ottoman Empire, that 
the outrages done by the Turks should cease 
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forever, and that the Porte should give a 
salemn guarantee that they ehould be no more 
repeated. 

A crisix came on in the latter part of 1876, 
and early in the following year a conference 
was held in London relative to the threatening 
condition of affairs in the East A protocol 
was igsued on the last day of Mareh, 1877, in 
which a formal demand was made by the pro- 
tecting Statee that the rights of the Chiptians 
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had anticipated and denred = The Ruan 
arm} Was at once put upon a war footing, 
and op the 20ch of Apt Gurtchakeft 
seut @ cieulat to the Western Powers ane 
houncing the purpose of the Cear to ‘fulfill 
the duty imposed upon him by the interests 
of Rusta whos peaceable development was 
impeded by the constant troubles in the Kast.” 
The Porte sephed bya counter manifesto 
ebagig that the Chistian population of 
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in the Turkish provinces should be respected 
and that certain general reforms should be in- 
troduced in the manner, methods and spirit 
of the Turkish Government — This action was 
resented bs the Porte, and on the Ifth of 
April a circular was isened from Constantine- 
ple declaring the London Protacal te he dew 
titute of all eqnity and of all obhyatory 
character. 

This action wa precisely euch as Itu-sia 





Heregovima Bestin Servi, and Montenegro 
had been incited te insterection by the Tur 
sans and appeal the Powas tu uphold 
the treaty of 1956 0 The appeal, however, 
woronsam And so began the Toreo Ree 
sras War of 1877 

The plans of the Cror is entoruy upon this 
rontest were to cross the Danube, traverse the 
Balkans, beat the Turks in battle, and pa rhaps 
capture Con-tantinople 
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large Russian army was collected in the South, 
A month was occupied in crossing Roumania, 
and then a wooden pontvon was built over the 
Dauube. ‘The crossing of the Lower River 
was accomplished on the 224 of June; but 
the passage of the Middle Danube was not 
effected until the beginning of July. The 


Czar transferred his head-quarters to the south- 
ern hank of the river, and issued a proclama- 
tion to the Bulgarians, reannouncing luis pur- 
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pose to vindicate the rights of the persecuted 
Christians in the Turkish provinces. 

Fighting now began between the invaders 
and the forces of the Sultan. The outposts 
of the latter were driven in, and the Russians 
gained possession of the two roads leading to 
the Balkaus. The head-quartera of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas were moved forward to Tir- 
nova. The object of General Gurko was to 
press on to the mountains and gain possession 
of the celebrated Shipka Pass, which was heid 
by the Turks. The advance towards the 
mountains was resisted by the Moslems, and 
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several engagements occurred, in which the 
Russians were generally victorious. On the 
16th of July 2 battle was fought at Toxpya 
Broox, which, a8 uaual, went against the 
Turks. Gradually all the Turkish forces fell 
back and concentrated at Shipka Pass. 

Meanwhile the division of the Russian 
army under the Grand Duke Nicholaa pressed 
forward to the city of Nikopolis, which was 
held by a garrnon of twelve thousand Turks, 
On the 15th and 16th of July thie im- 
poitant place was captured by the Rus 
siaus, who now directed their march to 
the town of Plevna, about thirty miles 
distant from Nikopolis. Before thi 
place a Russian force arrived on the 19th 
of July, and an assault was ordered on 
the followmg morning. The event showed 
that the Turks hod been strongly rem- 
forced by Osman Pasha, greatest of the 
Ottoman generals of the age. After the 
Russians had gained powession of a part 
of the fortifications and town, they were 
assailed with a murderous fire from bun- 
dreds of windows and balconies, and were 
driven back with great slaughter to the 
trenches It was son ascertained that 
O-man Pasha bad gathered an army of 
fifty thousand men for the defense of 
Plevna. In the meantime, Suleman 
Pasha, with a force of finty thousand, 
had cheched the progres of Gcneral 
Guiko; and Mehemet Ali, to whom the 
chief command of the Ottomans was now 
given, collected a third army numbering 
sixty-five thonaand, at Rasgrad. It be- 
came necessary for the Czar to suspond 
the forward movement in order to mubil- 
ize the Ruzsian militia, and bring rein- 
forcements to the front. The invasion was 
thus checked, and the month of August was 
spent in inaction. 

The Turhs were greatly elated at having 
brought the enemy to a dead pause. It was 
resolved to take advantage of the lull to make 
an attack in force upon Shipka Pass, which 
had in the meantime fallen into possession of 
the Russians. Accordingly, on the 19th of 
Auguat, Suleiman Pasha advanced against the 
Gap, which was defended by an inferior force 
under General Darozhineki. The latter, with 
& force of less than eight thousand Russians 
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and Bulganan-, defended the Pare for fire 
days against Suleman, who, with an army 
of tweuty-hye thouaud Tuhs, made one 
rourderon, assault after auothur upon the 
pusitivn hed by hy foe But he could not 
succeed m drlodging Darozhinshi trom the 
Pass. 

Svon after these severe battles at Shupha, 
Osman Pasha, with fitty +1. thousand men, was 
for the thid nme assailed by the Ruremus at 


im 


and mutiac both the dstug and the dead 
Another check was thus given to the Russian 
mvasion At Plevna a regular vege of five 
months duration was substituted far the more 
expansive plan ef storming an impregnable 
poston = The work of investment: waa in 
trusted to General Podlebon, whe for (his duty 
Way summoned trom St Petersburg By the 
Ingimmng of December, Plevna was shot in by 
the Ruin lines afterwards Osman 
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Puevs4 On the 6th of September, and for 
three days following, the two hundred and 
fifty guns of the Rusian hattcries poured a 
tremendous fire upon the redoubt. command- 
ww the town Then followed an assault, 
which proved to be une of the most bloody 
struggles of the century Of the sixty thou- 
sand Russians who charged the redoubts, exzh- 
teen thousand were either hilled or wounded 
Wor did the Turks forbear to sally forth, mangle 


Pasha att mpted ty cut his way through the 
yovesting Ines, hut was daivcn back milo the 
town = In the course of the autumn Sulaiman 
Pasha made another cflort to dislodge the Rue 
sians from Skhapha Pas By deprecs Osman 
Pasha and bis fine army in Plovna were ac 
duced rathcr by starvation than by force, and 
were obliged to capitulak §=The country was 
thus cleared between the Danube and the 
Balkans for the distance of about two hundied 
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st Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, and Erzeroum. In 
the latter part of April the Russian advance 
against Batoum was begun. The firat division, 
| however, was met by the Turks under Dervish 
| Pasha, and was driven back across the border. 
The other three columns of Russians poured 
into Armenia, and concentrated agninst the 
atrong fortress of Kars. After a good deal of 
desultory fighting during the summer, the 
Grand Duke Michael, with eixty-three thou- 
sand men, reached the objective point of the 
campaign, and on the 2d of October, the 
: Turkish left at Kars was turned by an assault. 
But the success of the Russians was so slight 
us to be little better than a failure. 
A few days after the first battle, Mukhtar 
; Pasha contracted hi« lines, and the heights 
were occupied by the Russians. On the 15th 
of October the latter attacked the Turke in 
full force at AJadja-Dagh, carried the position, 
which was defended by Omar Pasha, captured 
one half of his army and destroyed the other 
half. The Rusasian victory was so decisive 
that Mukhtar, giving up all except the For. 
eS tress of Knra, retired with eighteen thousand 
AULEIWAN PARRA men to Erzeroum, and there intrenched him- 
and fifty miles, and there was no longer any | eelf and awaited reinforcements. The Rus- 
real obstacle in the way of a Russian advance | sians at once began a siege of Kars. The in- 
on Constantinople. 
While these 
movements were 
taking place iu Eu- 
rope, & great Asiatic 
campaign had been 
conducted in the 
country of the Cau- 
casua by the Emper- 
ors eldest brother, 
the Grand Duke 








objects of the expe- 
dition were to gain 
control of the coast 
of the Black Sea 
and to capture the 
Fortress of Batoum. 
The opposing army 
of Turks, about fifty 
thousand strong, 
was under command 
of Mukhtar Pasha, 
and was distributed DEFENSE OF GHIPEA PAS - 
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‘vestment continued until the might of the 17th | durmg the winter 


of November, when a terrible arcault resulted 
im the capture of the forties So bravely did 
the Turks defend ther position that, when the 
place was carried, only three hundred of them 
were left alive. Next jollowed the siege of 
Erzeroum, which contmued during the winter 

and was conduded by au army 
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of January The Turkish garrison was per 
mutted to march out of the fortress and em- 
bark for Constantinople Such was the vie 
torious conclusion of the Ruean campaign in 
Armema 

Meanwhile im European Turkev, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, acting against the advice of 
his generals, had continued active hostilities 


REPTIGE OF IHF GRAND ASSATIT AT TANNA 
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Great were the hardships 
cndured by the Rosaan sokdiers im furing 
ther way aver the mountains, Thousands 
were frozen and starved in the sleet and snow 
‘On the first day of the new year the Twheh 
peution at Arabs Kouak wad taken, nud two 
davs afterwards the well-provisioned town of 


eon the dist» Soba fell into the hands of the Russians 


Trom thie pont Gena Gurke advance te 
Plahpp polis attaching and destroying the 
army of Sulaman Pasha Ganeral Karte: ("5 
division poured over the Balkans by way at 
the Trojan Pos, and General Radecki, ith 
be arms of fifty six thousand, succeeded ue 
mung fiom Shipka Puss mito the valley On 
the 9th of January Gencral Shubelef, who bad 
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been obliged to abandon most of his artillery 
in the mountains, fell with great audacity on 
the Turkish army at Smenovo, carried the 
place by storm, captured one division of twelve 
thousand, and compelled another of twice that 
number to capitulate. It was the most brill- 
iant exploit of the war. 

The military power of the Turks now rap- 
idly melted away The Russian march was at 
once directed against Adrianople. The de- 
fenders of that city blew up the powder maga- 
zines and fled On the 20th of January the 
Ruevans entered, and nine days afterwards the 
last shot of the war was fired at Tehorlu. The 
conflict had resulted in the complete prostra- 
tion of the Tarkish power. On the 3let of 
January the commissioners of the Sultan 
sigue an armistice preliminary to peace. 

The conditions of the settlement were 
briefiy these: That Bulgaria should be erected 
into an independent principality; that Monte- 
negro, Roumania, and Servia should become 
independent; that the Turkish Government in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina should be reformed; 
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that Viddin, Ruatchuk, and Silistria should be 
surrendered; that many Turkish fortresses 
should be evacuated, and that a war indemnity 
should be paid to Rosia. In February the 
Turkish and Russian ambassadors assembled at 
San Stefano; and there, on the 3d of March, 
a treaty was signed on the basis outlined above. 
It appeared for the time that the Ottoman 
Power was about to he crushed. 

At this juncture, however, the Great Pow- 
ere of Europe suddenly appeared on the scene, 
England took the lead in declaring that the 
treaty of San Stefano touched upon questions 
which were not only Turco-Ruesian but Eu- 
ropean in their nature. It waedetermined that 
the settlement imposed by the Czar on the Sul- 
tan should he reviewed by a Congress of the 
Powers, to be held in the city of Berlin, on 
the 18th of July, 1878 This assembly proved 
to be one of the most conspicuous of modern 
times, England was represented by the Earl 
of Beaconsfield; Austria, by Count Andrawy; 
the German Empire, by Prince Bi«marck, 
Raseia, by Gortchakoff and Shuvalof Twenty 
eect the Congress were held, and the 
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provisions of the Treaty of han Metano were 
thoroughls resiened Many amendments were 
adopted, some sub-tiacting from and others 
adding to the terms of the receut settle ment 
The results of the conference were of a sort te 
give a temporary if not a permanent check 
to the aggreenve poly of Rusia and to stay 
up tor another brief pernod the tallmg fortunes 
and ebbing vitality of the Sik Man of the 
East 

Though Rusia was thus again toiled, ber 


ton of that “tate te two parts There was 
the~ constituted « Bulgane north of the Bal 
kin Mountains bemg a prmnerpality with an 
aAutonomets government But that part of 
the country hing south of the Balkans war 
erected to a proving, under the title of 
Eetern Roumeha and subject to the Turkih 
pultan It wis provided however that the 
Governor of Rastirn Roumeha should hos 
Christian athar Remain or Greek net a Mo 
bammedan, aud that the administration should 
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backset was received, not at the hands of the 
Turks, but at tho of the allied Powers of 
Europe It was again demon-trated that the 
Western State particularly England consid 
ered themeelyes bound to the policy of pre 

serting the autonomy and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe ‘Noting with pwr 
theulanty the changes, terntomal and civil, 
which were effected by the war, by the Treats 
of San Stefano and the Congress of Berlin, 
we find the principal ta have heen the reduc 

tion of the terntores of Bulgaria and a divs 


be conducted as that of an independent prin 
cipalits 

As for the ret Austrin was augmented by 
the additen cf B spre and Hersgovina By 
the with ment of San Stefano the boundarics 
of Servia and Montenegro had been omer 
abls enlarged as well as the boundary of 
Ruwiiin Asai Bult these conceamona were 
either wholly divallowed or greatly morihed 
by the Congres, That body mdulged in the 
usual mexpensive advice to the Sultan with 
respect to his principles and methuds uf gov- 
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ernment. The Porte was directed to cede , tion and become partners in the affairs of Eu- 
Thessaly to the Kingdom of Greece, and to | rope. The English Conservative party held 
institute reforms in the civil administration— | such hopes and beliefs, and the opinion reached 
to which the Porte agreed, with the usual | as faras America. Such, however, was the 
mental reservations. England herself was en- | condition of the Ottoman Administration as in 
larged by the addition uf the Island of Cyprus, | a great measure to disappoint the cheerful ex- 
in returu for which she pledged herself to de- | pectations which were entertained of the Porte 
fend Asintic Turkey from further aggression. | und the people of Turkey. As early aa 1880 

The organization of Eastern Roumelia into | it was observed that the Sultan was bearing 
@ separate principality was attended with diffi- | himself in the old fisbion, even with respect 
culty. A European Commission waa appointed | to those questions which had been passed upon 
to undertake the work, and a Constitution | 20 recently at Berlin. When it came to the 
and administration were at length prepared. | cession to Greece of Janina and Metsovo, the 
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This part of the policy had been the favorite | Porte first hesitated, and then became recusant. 
schenie of Great Britain, but was resisted by | The cession wou'd not be made, but instead 
Turkey, and at least not favored by Anatria. | thereof some other enlargements of Greek ter- 
It was necessary that an English fleet should } ritory would be granted. The Greek Govern- 
he eent to the East by way of a demonstration | ment at Athens, feeling assured of the backing 
before the final cessions and concessions were | of Great Britain and Austria, did not hesitate 
made by the States immediately concerned. to threaten war in case of a refusal on the part 
With the conclusion of the Russo-Turkish | of the Porte to follow the directions of the 
war—with the settlement of the iseues grow- | Congress, and thus the old difficulty was, in at 
ing out of that conflict by the Treaty of San | least one of its features, revived. 
Stefano aud the Congress of Berlin—it was Such complications were almost impossible 
hoped and believed that Turkey and the Turks | of solution. ‘True, the Western Powers might, 
would emerge from their halfOriental condi- | if they chose, make war on Turkey, and thus 
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compel their dependent to fulfill ber pledges 
and agreements. But such action would re 
quire concurrence among all the States con- 
cerned. Such was the political condition of 
‘Western Europe—such the everrecurring 
jealousy of the Powers, the one of the other— 
that it was rarely practicable to secure the 
cooperation of all in so serious s matter as 
wer. Thus Turkey went unwhipt, resuming 
as she would her old rile in the affairs of the 
East. 

We may here properly note the changes 
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which had recently taken place in the succes- 
sion, Abdul-Aziz, who had acceded to the 
throne in 1861, held on by a precarious tenure 
until 1876. During the whole of his reign, 
matters had gone from bad to worse. National 
bankruptcy had ensued. General Ignatieff, 
the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, had 
worked his way into the heart of the Govern- 
ment, and had gained such an ascendency in 
the palace that he was able virtually to direct 
the course of events, He kept his master, the 
Car, thoroughly informed of the Sick Man's 
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condition ; and the Majesty of all the Russias 
was left to prepare his plans at his leisure. 

In hie latter years, Abdul-Aziz appears to 
have lost a moiety of the emall wit with which 
nature had supplied him. Whether or not be 
became partly insene under the conditions 
which surrounded him, it is difficult to tell. 
Certain it is that there was a i among 
the Pashas which aimed as high as the Sultan’s 
deposition, and perhaps his life, Such was the 
state of affairs when, on the 80th of May, 
1876, Abdal-Aziz either committed suicide or 
was aneassinated in his own 
apartments, The inquest 
conducted by the Court 
physicians seemed to estab- 
Tish the suicide, but subse- 
quent events pointed in the 
direction of murder. In 
1881, five years having 
elapsed, the question of 
the manner of the Sultan’s 
death was revived, and a ju- 
dicial inquiry—or at least a 
process called ‘‘ judicial” — 
was instituted to determine 
in what manner Abdul-Axiz 
had been dispatched. The 
proceedings brought out the 
fact that the Pashas about 
the Court were jealous of 
each other even to death; 
and history ia more than 
half disposed to record that 
the revival of the question 
of the suicide of the late 
Sultan was for the purpose 
of destroying those who 
might be accused of having 
contrived an asesinstion. 
Two subordinates, one of them « wrestler, were 
induced by torture to confess that they were the 
Killers of Abdul-Asix; and five others, includ- 
ing Midhat Pasha, Nori Pasha, and Mahmod 
Pasha, were found guilty as accessories before 
the fact. The judgment of the world, how- 
ever, was not changed by the verdict of such 
a Court, and the theory of suicide continued 
to.be accepted. 

No sooner was Abdcl-Aziz dead than the 
throne was give to the imbecile Murad V., 
son of Abdul-Medjid and nephew of Abdul- 
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Aziz. The Government fell into the hands of 
thow who had contrived the deposition of the 
Tate Sultan, but it was found imposible to 
carry on an administration under such cuspicer. 
After three months of an alleged reign, Murad 
V. gave place to hi» brother Abdul-Hamid IL; 
and it was duriog his ascendency that the 
Ruseo-Turkish War was fought to itadisas- 
trons conclusion. 

The yenr 1881 furnished another example 
of the impotence of human contrivance as a 
directive force in history. The Congress of 
Berlin had imagined itself able to direct the 
courne of events, including the regeneration of 
Turkey and her admission as an equal at the 
Council Board of the Western nations. We 
have already seen how the Turk, unable to pay 
and unwilling to cede, sought to wriggle out 
of the conditions agreed upon by the Congress. 
Among the stipulations of the treaty was the 
payment of a war indemnity of a hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars to Russia, But how 
could the bankrupt pay? The Czar, however, 
was #0 unreasonable as to inaist on payment! 
In his distress the Sultan proposed to cede to 
Russia a portion of Armenia as the discharge 
of his obligation, and this Russia was willing 
to accept. But Armenia was a part of those 
“Asiatic dominions uf Turkey” which Great 
Britain had agreed to defend. As the price 
of euch agreement on her part she had re- 
ceived from the Sultan the Isle of Cyprus. 
If, therefore, she should consent that Turkey 
might discharge her war-debt by ceding a por 
tion of Armenia, it would imply the re-surrender 
by her of Cyprus to the Porte. On the other 
hand, should she not consent, Russia would in- 
sist on the payment of the indemnity, which 
Turkey could by no means make. Thus it 
was that Great Britain found herself, after all 
her pride of accomplishment at Berlin, sud- 
denly pressed between the mountain and the 
deep sea. Unfortunately, moreover, the tide 
was rising! For the Liberal party came into 
power, and the so-called Jingoes, who had be- 
lieved in the regeueration of Turkey by the 
Congresa of Berlio, sat mourning their lomes. 

An incident of Turkish history belonging 
to 1882 may serve to show the hopeless con- 
dition of the Ottoman Power in Europe. We 
have already seen with what vehemence Arabi 
Pasha supported the cause of Egypt—of na- 


tive Egypt—at this epoch. We have scen him 
in successful rebellion against the Khedive. 
At length it became the question with the 
Turkich Government how to deal with the 
great rebel of the Egyptians. From the Sul- 
tan's point of view, Arnbi must appear as tho 
meet loyal rebel and the most disloyal patriot 
ever known. Now that he was down, what 
must be done with him? The Sultan insti- 
tuted a court to try the caune. The law of 
Turkey, if law it may be called, in wholly de 
duced from the Koran. By that Book of the 
Prophet all judicial and juridical principles 
are tried and determined. Another peculiarity 
is the fact that euch a thing ax precedent—eo 


| Potent an element in all legal proceedings 


among the Western peoplen—ia unknown in the 
Turkish Court Every cause ix tried an though 
it were the firat issue which hax arinon since the 
days of the Prophet. 

At was under auch conditions that the court 
was constituted fur the trial of Arabi; and 
these are the questions which the Sultan sub- 
mitted to the tribunal: 

1, O jurits, in Arabi Pasha, in so far as 
he has disvheyed the Caliph, a rebel, and may 
be be unceremoniously treated an such? 

2. But in eo far an Arabi has been a de- 
fender of a Mohammedan country against the 
aggresive denigns of Christians, has he merely 
fulfilled the duties of a good Munulman? 

3. May the Sultan punwh Arabi-—if eome 
act of rebellion w# proved against him—and at 
the same time dinenciate himnelf from thnee 
who wish to crush Arabi Pasha as the defender 
of Islam? 

As a matter of course, the court so consti- 
tuted could but answer in accordance with 
the Sultan’s wishes; namely, that Arabi might 
be punished somewhat as a rehel, but as a de- 
fender of the faith not at all. The difficulty 
of dividing Arahi into two persons, one of 
whom might be castigated for rebellion, while 
the other went unwhipt for patriotism, seems 
not to have occurred to either the Sultan or 
his court! 

‘It was at the time which we are here con- 
sidering, particularly in the years 1882-83, 
that a peculiar sentimept was created between 
Turkey and the United States. On the ac- 
cession of Garfield to the Presidency, in 1881, 
he appointed, se Minister to Turkey, General 
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Lew Wallace, who went to the duties of his office 
at Constantinople with the unusual understand- 
ing that his trast was of some significance and 
importance to the Government which had sent 
him forth as its representative. He accord- 
ingly applied himeelf assiduously to the ques- 
tions arising out of the aituation. He in- 
formed himeelf relatively to the condition of 
affaire in Turkey and the possibility of estab- 
lishing valuable connections between that 
country and his own. Jt was not long until 
he succeeded in gaining a footing with the 
Sultan which no other ambassador, not even 
Lord Dufferin, had obtained. General Wal- 
lace secured the confidence of the Porte, was 
taken into the counsels of the Government, 
was sought in many important instances as an 
adviser, and was not far from reaching such 
an ascendency in the country to which he was 
accredited as Anson Burlingame had already 
attained, fifteen years previously, with Prince 
Kang at the court of China, Though he was 
thus enabled to bring about the highest amity 
between Turkey and the United States, and 
to introduce some salutary reforms, partic- 
ularly in the matter of education, it could 
but be that much of his own purpose was 
delayed or wholly disappointed. The con- 
ditions present in the Ottoman Government 
made it impracticable to do more than to se- 
cure as high a state of good feeling and mu- 
tual interest as might be reached between a 
Mohammedan and a Christian country. 

Tt was in April of 1883 that the consent 
of the Bublime Porte was finally obtained for 
the building, under the auspices of Austria, 
of certain railways reaching into Servia. The 
question was whether the city of Vranya, at 
the southern extremity of Servia, might be 
made the pvint of junction for the Servian 
railway and the branch line extending from 
Balonica on the gean. The Servian linc 
reached from Belgrade to Vranya. In estab- 
lishing the connection growing out of this 
enterprise, strong objections were urged by 
Turkey against the project of Austria-Hungary. 
It was believed by the Turkish Government 
that the railway lines in contemplation would 
tend greatly to weaken her in a strategic 
sense on the side of Servia, and it was only 
after much negotiation and urging that the 
Porte at length accepted the inevitable and 
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agreed to the construction of the proposed 
railways. By means of these, large districts 
of country within the Danube, not hitherto 
penetrated, were opened to the world. 

During the years 1884-85 it was manifest 
that Turkey was lapsing gradually into that 
state of un-European conduct and general imbe- 
cility; out of which so many and so strenuous 
efforts to raise her had been made. The dis- 
position was everywhere apparent among her 
provincial dependencies to renounce their al- 
legiance and become independent. This waa par- 
ticularly true of the western parts of Turkey in 
Europe. We have seen how the principality of 
Eastern Roumelia was constituted. In the 
meantime, Bulgaria had become virtually in- 
dependent. As early as 1850 the Bulgarians 
had refused to pay their dues to the Primate 
of Constantinople, and had expelled the 
Greek Bishops from the country. A party 
arose favorable to a religious union with Rome, 
but the measure came to naught. In 1872 
the Roman Catholics of Bulgaria had been re- 
duced to a handful. Ten years before this 
date, Prince Gortchakoff had invited the West- 
ern Powers to join Russia in a project for the 
liberation of the Bulgarian Christiane. In 
1865, although the Porte had consented to the 
institution of several important reforms, Bul- 
garia was made into a vilayet, or principality, 
and the Sultan was obliged to issue a firman, 
grantiug a separate administration and equal 
religious rights to the Greek Catholics, 

It was not long, however, until the latter 
were excommunicated by the Synod of Con- 
stantinople, being thus excluded from the gen- 
eral fellowship of Christians, both Greek and 
Roman. This condition of isolation continued 
for nearly ten years, when Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg was raised to the Bulgarian 
throne. Hardly had this been accomplished 
when a popular movement occurred in favor 
of the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Rou- 
melia in a single State. The revolution by 
which this was effected was displeasing in the 
highest degree to the Czar, who, finding him- 
eelf unable to prevent the consolidation of the 
principalities, favored the defeat of the project 
by other means. The Sultan for his part 
offered no resistance to the proposed union, 
and things for the time took their natural 
couree. It was not long, however, unti] an 
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extraordinary event occurred, which threat- 
ened to bring the great Powers into conflict. 
A conspiracy was formed, as was alleged, 
under the influence of Russia, by which Prince 
Alexander was kidnaped—forcibly abducted— 
and compelled to abdicate the throne. The 
question was, whether Russia should be thus 
permitted, indirectly, to undo a Government 
which the people of the two principalities had 
accepted, and to which there was no objection 
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Roumelia remained tributary to the Porte. 
So weak had the latter Power now become 
that the tribute could not he collected from 
Bulgaria, while that from Roumelia was irregy 
ularly gathered by the Sultan's officers in the 
midst of much discontent. So loug, however, 
as even the theoretical dependence of the 
two States upon the Ottoman Empire was 
held, the Western Powers were obliged, by 
their agreements, to maintain the status 
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on the part of the other Powers, including 
Turkey. 

The hiatus in Bulgarian affairs was soon 
ended by the restoration of Alexander. Russia 
was not willing to precipitate a general war 
for the sake of keeping that prince from 
the position to which he had been raised by 
the virtual accord of the two peoples. Alex- 
ander himself was not without ambition to be- 
come a king ina larger sense than might well 
be admitted while both Bulgaria and Eastern 


which had existed before the Turco-Russian 
War 

During the whole of 1885, and the greater 
part of 1886, Eastern Europe was under the 
threat and menace of war. The countries of 
that distracted region regarded Bulgaria as 
having enlarged herself by the addition of 
Eastern Roumelia It was believed that Prince 
Alexander was on the high road to a kingly 
crown. The other States would hereupon do 
likewise. Each would aggrandize itself by an 
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addition of territory. Servia at once set up 
the claim that Old Servia had included a part 
of Bulgaria, and that the latter Power must 
now snrrender as much as had belonged to 
the ancient dominion of the Servian princes. 
To this Bulgaria was in no mood to accede. 
King George, of Greece, looked to the North, 
and coveted Macedonia as his portion of the 
spoils. The armies of the different principal- 
ities were organized, and at several crises were 
about to be thrown upon each other in battle. 
It was evident to the Western Powers that 
the moment such a conflict ahould break out, 
Rossia—eeeing herself freed from the compact 
of Berlin by the nataral disruption of that 
ecttlement—would throw herself upon Con- 
stantinople, scarcely giving the Turk time 
enough to get himself into Asia. It was be- 
lieved, moreover, that the greater German 
Powers, Austria and Prussia, were half indif- 
ferent to the fate of the Turkish Empire. 
Nevertheless, the Powers determined to uphold 
for a while longer the existing order. A new 
conference was held on the ‘Balkan Ques 
tion” at Constantinople, and the principles of 
settlement agreed to seven years previously 
wore reiffrmed. As to the union of Bulgaria 
and Roumelia, it was conceded that the same 
should extend no further than e common ex- 
ecutive administration under Prince Alex- 
ander. Otherwise the two States were to re- 
main as heretofore, independent principalities. 

The situation just deacribed was, in a meas- 
wre, that which has been maintained in East- 
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ern Europe to the present day. The struggles 
which have taken place since the beginning of 
the sixth decade have resulted, in general, in 
the weakening and contraction of the Otto- 
man Power to the narrowest limit consistent 
with its further perpetuation in Europe. Rue- 
sin, on the whole, has gained again and again, 
though the increments of her power have nut 
deen coéxtensive with her ambitions. The 
Kingdom of Greece, under Otho and George 
I, has become well established; but the ex- 
pected revival of the Greek peoples from the 
lethargy of ages, and the hoped-for rejigsertion 
of their claim to a place among the most in- 
tellectual of the races have not occurred. The 
bonda between the Christian principalities of 
Turkey and hervelf have been gradually loosed, 
or #0 greatly attenuated that they may be 
henceforth disregarded in estimating the polit- 
ical and historica] condition of the countries 
within the Danube." While these processes 
have been going on, the tendency and am- 
bition for independence have been correapond- 
ingly intensified. The prospect would indicate 
at no distant day the complete disruption of 
the Ottoman Empire, and the institution of 
several petty kingdoms on its ruins, until what 
time the latter shall be mutually absorbed by 
Ruasia and Germany. These two great Powers 
are the upper and nether millatones between 
which the Museulman dominion in Europe, 
with its various dependencies, is likely to be 
pressed and ground into political nonenity at 
no distant day. 




















































































































































































































Book Gwenty - Seventh 


MINOR AMERICAN STATES. 





CHAPTER CLIIL—DOMINION OF CANADA. 


ETURNING from this ex- 
tended survey of the na- 
tions of Europe, we may 
now continue the narra- 
tive of events within our 
century by considering 
the historical development 
of the Mixor Sratzs or Norra anp Sours 
Ammnica. It will be conceded that the one 
great Power of the New World us the United 
Btates, and that the rest are, either by recency 
of origin or elowness of evolution, of less im- 
portance in the view of general history than 
are our own country and people. Neverthe- 
Jess, on both the north and the south, the pro- 
cesees of nationality are going on in some 
parts with marked activity. The Domnaox 
or Caxana, stretching geographically from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, bounded northward 
by the frozen seas, and on the south by the 
territorial limit of the United States, may well 
be the first to fix our attention and command 
our interest. 











The name Canada, as here employed, 1s in- | 


tended to melude not only the country between 
the watershed west of Lake Superior and the 
hmut of Labrador, but also the British Prov- 


inces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland jon the 
east; and the tremendous region of the North- 
west—Manitoha, Kewatin, the Northwest 
Territory, British Columbia, and the whole 
vast region to the boundary-line of Alaska, 
running north aod south for six hundred miles 
along the one hundred and forty-first meridian 
west from Greenwich. Such m the territorial 
greatness of the Canada of totay. The coun- 
try embraces a total urea of about three million 
five hundred thousand square miles, nearly 
one-half of which was regained hy the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain from the Company of 
Hudson Bay. Without entering again into 
the discussion of the physical character and 
resources of Canada, but assuming, rather, that 
such geographical knowledge w already in 
porsession of the reader, we may properly enter 
at once upon the civil and political develop- 
ment of the great aud growing people on our 
north, 

The story of the early explorations and 
settlementa made at the first by the French 
Jesuits in Canada has already been given in a 
former Bouk. The earliest type of society es- 


tablished beyond the St. Lawrence wan uacled 
(755) 
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after that Feudal System with which the 
founders were acquainted from their European 
antecedents. We have already seen how, in 
New Amsterdam, and before New Amsterdam 
in Virginia, attempts were made by the primi- 
tive American fatbers to set up Feudalism in 
the New World. Signal was the failure in 
all those parts included within the present 
limits of the United States. Nor was the auc- 
cess of the experiment much greater in the 
North. Before the middle of the seventeenth 
eentory an Order of Nobility, so-called, was 
planted on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
Bat the grand eeigneurs who flourished in that 
region had nothing but their swords and un- 
peopled tracts of land to indicate their social 
elevation above the rest of mankind. 

The early nobles of Canada, however, were 
not so absolute in their righta and prerogatives 
as were those of Europe. As time went by, 
the unauitableness of the system to the social 
conditions of the New World became more 
and more apparent, and the Northern feudal- 
ism, like the similar absurd societies attempted 
in Virginia and Carolina, fell into desuetude. 
The shadow of the Canadian Feudal System re- 
mained unti] the middle of the present cen- 
tury when, in 1854, it was formally abolished 
by the Legislature. The seigneurs, however, 
received an equitable compensation for the 
alleged rights which they had inherited from 
their fathers. 

The civil and military history of New 
France down to the year 1867 is contained in 
the annals of the two provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. It will be recalled that, in 1629, 
these countries of the St. Lawrence, which 
until then had been the poasessions of France, 
were for a brief period secured by England. 
The French had never regarded their colonies 
as of much importance, and at the time of 
the first English conquest it was seriously de- 
bated in the council of Louis XIII. whether 
Canada should be again accepted or be left 
ase burden in the hands of ita conquerors. 
It was decided to retain the province, and by 
the treaty of St. Germainen-Laye, in 1632, 
the country was receded to France. 

The next important event in the history 
of the country of the Bt. Lawrence was the 
great and disastrous earthquake of 1668. The 
shocka began on the 5th of February, in that 
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year, and continued until the close of sum- 
mer. They are represented as having been 
the most severe ever experienced in the New 
World, at least within the historic period. The 
whole face of the country—such ia the record 
of tradition—was changed by the cataclysm. 
Mountains sank down to the plain. Rivers 
disappeared, aud other streams were altered in 
appearance. The waters took new colors, and 
lakes were formed in various districts. Even 
the course of the St. Lawrence was changed 
by the precipitation of two mountains, near 
Three Rivers. Doubtless the traditional ao- 
counts of the disaster have been exaggerated ; 
for the loss of life is represented as having 
been but trifling. 

In the civil administration of these early 
days the French governors were the military 
commanders as well as the chief executives of 
the province. The division of Canada in the 
latter half of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth century was threefold. The 
principal province was Quebec, having for ita 
capital the city of the same name. The sec- 
ond was called Three Rivers, and the third 
Montreal. Each had its own provincial gov- 
ernor and loca! administration. The religion 
of the country was Catholic, and the Jesuits 
continued to exercise a dominant influence in 
the direction of affairs. 

In the course of time Quebec gained a kind 
of supremacy over the other two colonies, and 
the French king established the Supreme 
Council of Quebec asa kind of court of final 
appeal for all the districts of Canada. By 
this Council all the royal edicts, ordinances, dec- 
larations, and letters patent issued by the king 
and the Parliament of France were registered 
and enforced. The Council was composed of the 
Governor, the Bishop of Quebec, five associate 
judges, and the king’s attorney. Though the 
seat of the court was generally at Quebec, its 
sittings were sometimes held at Three Rivers, 
Montreal, and even less important towns. It 
‘was not long under this system of adminiatra- 
tion until a conflict occurred between the 
ecclesiastical and the secular branch of the 
government, and in some instances the Bishop 
proved to be sufficiently powerfal to effect the 
deposition of the Governor. 

The story of the Anglo-American invasion 
of Canada by Sir William Phipps, in 1690, 
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has already been given in the colonial history 
of New England. Suffice it to say that the 
expedition, which was specially directed against 
Quebeo, ended in failure and disgrace. Massa- 
chusetts was obliged to meet the expenses of 
the illomened business hy an issuance of 
paper scrip to be used as money. 

To this epoch belongs the career of the 
great La Salle. How that adventurous ex- 
plorer, with a few dauntleas comrades, traversed 
the wooded and watery solitudes of the North- 
west, solved the problem of the Misiasippi, 
made vast plans for colonization, drew the at- 
tention of France to the possibility of an em- 
pire in Texas, and was killed while following 
out hie purposes with tireless energy.—has 
already been told in a former Book. It wan 
really the day of promiee for the French in 
the New World; but the paralysis of Bour- 
bonism was already upon the nation, and the 
English were left to gain an easy mastery in 
America. 

In April of 1713, Loui« XIV. agreed by 
the Treaty of Utrecht to relinquish to England 
Hudson Bay, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia, 
together with any claims which the French 
might hold on the country of the Five Na- 
tions south of the St. Lawrence. By this 
compact the American possessions of France 
were reatricted to the valleys of the St. Law- 
rence and Mississippi. It was the peculiarity 
of this settlement that the real points of dan- 
ger of future conflicts between the rival na- 
tions in the New World were left unguarded. 
There was little or no attempt to define the 
respective American porsessions of England 
and France. What was the valley of the St. 
Lawrence? What was the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi? These were the questions which were 
left to he determined by the French and In- 
dian War. 

The causes and the course of that conflict 
and the final issue of the struggle have been 
fully narrated in the preceding pages. It is 
not needed in this connection to repeat the 
history of the struggle which, from 1756 to 
1763, made havoc among the outposts of 
civilization in America, and wes only brought 
to a tardy conclusion by the Treaty of Paris. 
In accordance with this settlement, which | 
proved the ruin of the French in America, , 
the English gained an undisputed territorial 
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supremacy on the Western Continent. All 
the French possessions in North America cast- 
, ward of the Mississippi from its source to the 
river Iberville, and thence throngh Lakes 
Maurepas aud Pontchartrain te the Gulf of 
Mexico, were surrendered to Great Britain. 
At the same time, Spain, with whom England 
1 
{ 








had been at war, ceded East and West Florida 
to the Englich Crown, 

From this time forth until the outbreak of 
the American War of Independence, Canada 
had a history in common with the other En- 
gliah Colonica in the New World. With the 
coming of the Revolution, however, the dee 
tiny of the country of the St. Lawrence be 
gan to diverge widely from that of the col- 
onics lying to the south. The latter, owing 
to their antecedenta, became more and more 
hostile to the assumptions of the British crown; 
but the former, untouched with the xpirit of 
Poritaniem, remained loyal to Eng) All 
of the seductive and patriotic appeals, made 
by the incipient revolutionists of rebellious 
Maseachusetts, availed not with the people 
of Canada to induce them to join in the revolt 
against the Mother Country. Nor did the 
efforts of the American patriote—a stormy 
work in which Arnold displayed his heroism 
and Montgomery Jost his life—avail to move 
the Canadians from their rteady allegiance to 
the English crown. An a result the Thirteen 

1 Colonies became American, and Canada re- 
mained English as before. 
i The tranafer of the Northern Provinces, in 
} 1763, had not essentially changed the character 
of the population. Most of the people still 
were French. They spoke the French lan- 
guage and adbered to the Catholic religion. 
From these conditions it would have been an- 
ticipated that, in care of a war with England, 
Canada would readily join in the rebellion. 
But the memory of the French and Indian 
War, in which the American provincials had 
joined with Wolfe's regulars in the invasion 
of Canada and the capture of her capital, was 
till fresh in the minds of the Northerners, 
and they would not affiliate with the rebel 
patriots of 1776. 
Just before the outbreak of the Revolution, 
; namely, in 1774, the English Parliament 
passed an act for the better government of 
Canada. It was provided that the Province 
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of Quebec should hereafter be under the leg- | 
islative direction of a royal council of not ! 
fewer than seventeen or more than twenty- 
three members, to be appointed by the King. 
At the same time it was provided that the 
benefits of English law more perfectly than 
hitherto should be extended to the Canadians. 

It appears that these salutary provisions for 
a better government than the people had pre- 
viously enjoyed added to the spirit of loyalty 
which they soon afterwards displayed. In 
the progress of the American war, Canada 
not only remained true to her allegiance, but 
farnished an excellent basis of operations for 
British movements against America. It was 
on the St. Lawrence thet the formidable ex- 
pedition of Burgoyne was organized, in 1777; 
and from that position he bore down on the 
patriots until he was swallowed up by their 
ire at Saratoga. 

The constitutional provisions made by Par- 
Viament for the government of Canada con- 
tinued in force for seventeen years. In 1791, 
however, a change of policy was adopted, and 
another Parliamentary Act was passed by which 
the 20-called Province of Quebec was divided 
into Upper and Lower Canada. A great 
concession was at the mame time made to free 
government by the formation of a popular As- 
sembly for each of the provinces. The upper 
branch of the Legislature waa to consist of a 
Council to be appointed by the crown. The 
Governor also received hia appointment in like 
manner. The latter officer had the power of 
veto over legislative acta, or might at any rate 
suspend such acts until what time the pleasure 
of the King should be known. 

With the progress of events the Church of 
England had gained a firmer foothold, and 
the new Constitution of 1791 provided that 
one-seventh of the public lends should be put 
aside for the support of the Episcopal clergy. 
Almost three and » half million acres were 
thus set apart for the endowment of the 
Church. But this theory of ecclesiastical sup- 
port was never fully carried out. Only a 
amall per cent of the lands were devoted to 
the intended purpose. A few rectories were 
built and parishes laid out after the manner of 
England; but the Church would not flourish, 
and in 1854 an Act waa passed by the Canadian 
Amembly whereby all the remaining church 
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lands were reclaimed by the Government, and 
devoted to secular purposes. 

The growth of British North America was 
not equal to the progress end development of 
the United States. At the close of the first 
quarter of the present century the population 
of the various provinces had hardly reached 
the aggregateof a million. Nevertheless, these 
Northern countries had held steadily on their 
way, and the time was now approaching when 
they ware to acquire a greater historical prom- 
anence, That part of the country called Can- 
ads had thus far been detached in its political, 
industrial, and commercial relations from the 
maritime provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. The only access of the inland 
country to the ocean and the world beyond 
was by way of the St. Lawrence; and that 
stream for fully five months in the year was 
closed to commerce. It thus happened that 
Canada proper was isolated and toa certain 
extent dependent for commercial and other in- 
tercourse on the United States, 

After our War of 1812 relations of amity 
were goon restored on the north, and many con- 
nections were formed of friendship and inter- 
est across the border. Of the serious domestic 
disturbances occurring in 1887, some account 
has already been given in the proper place in 
the history of our own country. We have 
seen how for a while a general rebellion in 
Canada was threatened against the British Gov- 
ernment; how the insurgents fortified them- 
selves on Navy Island in Niagara River, and 
could not for a while be dislodged by the loy- 
alist militia. The latter succeeded, however, 
in obtaining possession of the Carvline, the sup- 
ply-ship of the rebels, set the vessel on fire, 
and sent her aflame over Niagara Falls, a 
spectacle to men. The event proved that the 
expectancy of the insurgents to gain = power- 
fal support from the people of the United 
States was fallacious, and the movement soon 
collapsed. But we have not in the preceding 
narrative considered with any degree of full- 
ness the circumstances which led to the revolt 
or the real nature of the contest. 

It must be understood, in the first place, 
that great diversity still existed as to race, 
institutions, and language among the peoples 
of the British American provinces, Lower 
Canada, so-called, was filled up with people of 
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French descent. They preserved the manners 
and customs of their ancestors in a remarkable 
degree. The shocks to which Europe had 
been subjected at the close of the last century 
had little disturbed the society of the French 
Canadian countries. Indeed, had the traveler 
as late as the middle of the present century 
desired to find the best existing pictures of 
French Society under the Ancient Régime, he 
must have sought the same on the banks of 
the Lower St. Lawrence. In Upper Canada 
a very different social and political condition 
existed. In this province the people were of 
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the multipheation of ties between the people 
of Upper Canada and those of the Umted 
States, and the second was the political dif 
fieulues which appeared mternaily iv the Lower 









Provinee. In that country constant quarrels 
occured between that part of the Government 
‘which received its appointment from the 


, Crown and the popular element m the Logue 
lative Aseombly. In general, the former 
element desired to rule with an eye single to 
the supposed interests of the Mother Country, 
while the latter party sought, after the man- 
ner of Englishmen, to promote the local ine 





English descent, and had been developed on | tereste of the province, not much caring for 


the same general lines with those of the ap- 
proximate parts of the United States. The 
government of the province had all the time to 
‘be conducted with respect to these diverse con- 
ditions. 

Before the close of the last century, namely, 
in 1791, it had been found desirable to 
separate Upper from Lower Canada, and to 
give to each Btate a separate government. 
At that time it was expected that the eastern 
province would continue to be French, while 
the other waa to become wholly English. 
When this was done, two circumstances of im- 


the sovereign rule acrow the sea. 

Such wan the origin of that revolutionary 
tendency which broke out, in 1437, mto open 
rebellion. At this time the Cievernor of 
Upper Canada was Sir Francia Head, whose 
method of dealing with insurrection was pe- 
euliar in the last degree. Instead of calling w 
his assistance the regular forees under his com- 
mand, he deliherately sent them to the asit- 
ance of the authorities of Lower Canada, and 
publicly announced to the rebels that he i- 
tended to put them down by calling out the 
militia. This thing he acrordingly did. The 


portance were soon developed. The first was rebellion was inconriderable from every point 
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of view, and the Governor easily succeeded in 
its suppression. For a while there was jubila- 
tion among the Loyalists, both in Canada and 
in England, but it soon came to be seen that 
Sr Francis, in his Quixotical and magniloquent 
method of dealing with the insurrection, had 
run whet might have been a most serious risk. 
If the insurgents had been backed, as they 
fondly hoped, by the people of the Northern 
United States, the Governor would undoubt 
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ediy have been swept off his feet by the wave, 
and by the time he might have recovered him- 
telf the province would have been included in 
the American Republic! For this reason Sir 
Francis Head waa recalled, and Lord Durham 
‘was Bent out to succeed him. 

The latter took with him to his Govern- 
ment in America Charles Buller and Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield as his azistants—both men 
of large abilities and practieal common sense. 
On his arrival in Quebes, in May of 1838, 
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Lord Dorham sent forth a proclamation, in 
which he virtually assumed the office of Dic- 
tator, but at the aame time invited the colonials 
to assist him in establishing a new sytem of gow 
ernment. Such was the radical character of 
his proceedings that opposition, both at home 
and abroad, sprang full-armed from the ground. 
The Governor published a series of ordinances, 
including an amnesty for political offenses. A 
few, however, were excepted from clemency, 
and transported to the 
Bermudas. Others 
were put under penalty 
of death in certain con- 
tingencies of disloyalty. 
He went on, with a 
high hand and an out- 
stretched arm. Hav- 
ing cleared the field 
of those who were 
politically dangerous, 
he proceeded, without 
regard to law or Con- 
stitution, to institute 
salutary reforms, It 
apPeared for the nonce 
that Lord Durham was 
about to become 
greater revolutionist 
than apy personage, 
loyal or disloyal, 
hitherto known in the 
Canadas. The Gover 
nor’s integrity could 
not be assailed, but bis 
methods were 20 arbi- 
trary and eo profoundly 
disturbing to the whale 
existing order in Brit- 
ish North America, 
that the London Times 
conferred on nim the title of “ Lord High 
Seditioner.” 

The great departure from established preo- 
edenta, whereof Lord Durham had been 
guilty, was his constant solicitation to the peo- 
ple of the provinces to aid him in building up 
a fabric of British North American nation- 
ality. While himself dictatorial and arbitrary 
in unmeasured measure, he sought all the while 
to arouse and economize the political spirit 
and instincts of the Canadians, and in this 
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work he was successful. Meanwhile, however, 
he was recalled. The Opposition in Parlia- 
ment became eo clamorous that Lord Durham 
was about to suffer political decapitation; but 
he seized the emergency by the forelock, and 
suddenly turned it aside by returning to Eng- 
land and abandoning his office. 

But the sequel xcon began to show in his 
favor. A report on the whole condition of 
Canadian affairs, prepared under Lord Dur- 
ham’s direction, by his assistants Buller aud 
Wakefield’, wae given to the public, and with 
that report the nationality of the Canadas 
may be said to have begun. The people of 
Great Britain had thrust upon them the dem- 
onstration of their own ignorance aud mie 
taken policies relative to the condition, proe- 
pecta, and management of the North American 
provinces. Though Lord Durham hinwelf 
went down under the political storm, and 
presently died in the Isle of Wight, he lived 
to vee an Act going through Parliament for 
the reunion of Upper and Lower Canada on 
the exact basis suggested by himeelf. Indeed, 
from that time forth, namely, from the year 
1840, the whole progressive development of 
the Canadian dominions bas been on the lines 
indicated by the stormy and rash reformer, 
whom the British Government sent out for the 
rule of its American coloniesin 1838, 

While the reforms suggested by Durham 
began to take root in the British Government, 
the movement in the same direction took its 
own uatural course in Canada. As a general 
fact, the administration of Great Britain had 
been wise enough to learn the true lesson from 
such disturhances as those which occurred on 
the Canadian border in 1837. The slow-going 
and conservative political intelligence of Eng- 
land profits much by each fierce ordeal and 
agitation to which it is subjected, and after 
each shock it arises to a clearer apprehension 


of the rightsof man. The Cannlian revolt led, ; 


in 1841, to 2 peaceful revolution in the local 
administration of the province, by which the 
Council, or Upper House of the Legislature, 
was virtually subordinated to the popular Av 
sembly. The movement was so important an 
to have been with good reason likened to the 
Englizh Revolution of 1688. From this time 
forth the Government of the Canadas became, in 
large measure, directly responsible to the people. 


v5 


The fifth decade in Canadian history was 
aeort of intermedsate period or middle ages, in 
which there were few important events. The 
adminixtration of Lord Elgin, however, was 
noted for the succerefal negotiation of a treaty 
of reciprocity between British America and 
the United States. The Earl of Elgin became 
Governor-Gieneral of the Province in 1846, and 
contributed much by bis abilities and experi- 
enee a» a atatesman te the progres of Canada 
in her civil und politica) affairs, By the terms 
of the treaty, to which we have referred, it 
was agreed that the Canadians should have 
free competition in the American market with 
the products of the United States. 

While the disposition wan shown to punish 
those who had engaged in the recent insurrec- 














vamn mein. 


tion, the rigors of the Administration were 
svon relaxed, aud in 1849 an act of general 
amnesty was passed by the Anembly. The 
same year witnessed a serious riot in Montreal, 
which, by the Act of Union of 1840, lad be- 
come the joint capital of Upper and Lower 
Canads. Tt had been propowd—indeed o 
measure was now pending to this effeet—that 
the lomes which certain loyal parties had auf- 
fered in the revolt of 1837-34, should he com- 
pensated out of the publictreasury, Angered at 
this proceeding, a great mob rose in arms, and 
attacked and destroyed the Parliament Houne 
in Montreal. The Legislature retired from 
the city, and for a while the sewions of the 
body were held for alternate quadrenniums at 
Toronto and Quebec. It becume a serious 
question what place should be chosen for the 
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permanent seat of government. Many im- | Four years afterwards Chief Justice Sewell, of 
portant citiee—among them Quebec, Montreal, | Quebec, became an advocate of provincial con- 


Kingston, and Toronto—claimed the distine- 
tion. As frequently happens in such cases, it 
was found expedient to compromise by the 
choice of some other place than any of those 
so eagerly competitive. In 1858 the whole 
question was referred to the Queen, who se- 
lected Ottawa as the capital. The name of 
this city had, until 1854, been Bytown, a place 
of inconsiderable importance, but now found 
to be in every respect desirable for the new 
seat of government. The yeara between 1858 
and 1865—at which date the first session of 
Parliament was opened in Ottawa—were oc- 
oupied with the preparation of the new capi- 
tal. Fine public buildings, equal in expen- 
siveness and architectural taste to most of the 
similar structures in Europe, were there erected, 
and have since continued to be used as the 
seat of general administration, first, for the 
United Canadas, and afterwards for the new 
Cunfederated Dominion. . 

The success of the experiment of the union 
of Upper and Lower Canada soon suggested 
the larger enterprise of the confederation of 
all the Northern Provinces. The movement 
in this direction, upon an account of which we 
are now to enter, was a part of that general 
tendency peculiar to the mood of our century, 
which seems to require the formation of large 
imperial consolidated States out of the amaller 
independencies and local political structures 
of the past. We have already had occasion 
to comment on this tendency as illustrated 
amoug the great Powers of Europe. We have 
ween how the diarupted Italian principalities 
have beoome United Italy, and how the petty 
German States, unnamable and numberless, 
have, by the processes of war and revolution, 
been molded into the Empire. We have seen 
how, in our own country, the somewhat inde 
terminate Maatenbund which we inherited from 
our fathers has become the’ Bundesiaat, or 
Integral Union of imperial proportions. We 
are now about to witness the very same trans- 
formation taking place in the British American 
Provinces oh our northern border. 

‘The sentiment of union was a growth. As 
early as 1810 a formal echeme for the consoli- 
dation of the provinces was put forward and 
discussed among the people of the North. 


federation, and to this end drew up and sent 
to the Duke of Kent, father of Victoria, an 
elaborate scheme of union. In 1827 the ques- 
tion was agitated for the first time in the 
Asembly of Upper Canada, at which time 
the project for the union, first of all of the 
two Canadas, and afterwards, more widely, of 
all the provinces, was debated with spirit. 
The issue reippeared in the troublous times of 
the rebellion of 1837, and it is not improbable 
that Lord Durham found in the existence of 
such a sentiment, both the suggestion and the 
reason of his administrative policy. 

As usual in such cases, the movement for 
confederation proceeded slowly, cautiously, 
tentatively. We have already seen how, 
within two years after Lord Durham's with- 
drawed, the actual work began by the union of 
the two principal States under the name of 
the Province of Canada. Now it was that the 
capital was fixed at Ottawa. Upper Canada 
became Ontario, and Lower Canada the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. The success of the movement 
justified it, and anggested the improvement 
and the expansion of the system. " For several 
years the project of a more elaborate union was 
in gestation. Such intervals are peouliar to 
the history of all the English-speaking peoples. 
They accomplish somewhat, and then rest for 
@ season, aa if to watch the results of the ex- 
periment, to test and verify the slight advance 
before moving forward to the larger enter- 


To this period belongs the event of the 
Fenian invasion. Of that movement a full 
account has already been given in the history 
of Great Britain. It was in 1866 that the 
proposed conquest of Canade by an Irish army 
out of the United States reached ita climax 
and broke at length into—smoke. It can not 
be doubted that the American Fenians were 
in great force. Their drill-halls had been es- 
tablished in almost every city and town of 
the Northern States. They had a fair supply 
of arms, and the animosity of the insurgents 
was sufficient for the undertaking. Viewed 
philosophically, we might say that the move- 
ment waa doomed to failure by the fact that 
Trizh seal generally reaches the heat of fight, 
but not the fire of battle. The Irish, under 
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competent leadership, make great eoldiers, but 
as a rule, their insurrections have about them 
the suggestion of clubs and pitchforks rather 
than ewords and cannon. In the present case, 
the Fenian forces at last gathered on the Ni 





tory as a base of operations against Canada, 
while the Canadian themeclvee rallied against 
the point arailed, and the invaders were scat- 
tered or taken, condemned and shot. 

It remaiued for the year 1867 to witness 


agara frontier, A company of the most daring , the evolution into the hutorical foreground of 


Coprright, 1107 0 Mt Deckees 


crossed the river on the night of the 31st of 
May, 1866. The “invasion” was fairly be- 
gun; Fort Erie waa taken by the adventurers, 
who held their ground for a day, when they 
were obliged to recede. The vigorous action 
of the Government of the United States made 
it impoesible for the Fenians to use our terri- 
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the Dominion or Canada, being 2 Confed- 
erative system of Imperial government on an 
enlarged scale for the whole of the British 
American countries. The question had in the 
mean time received much attention in the Par- 
liament of Great Britain. The echeme was 
brought to matority in a bill prepared by 
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Lord Carnarvon, Secretary for the Colonies, ; the American Republic. Certainly the new 


for the Confederation of the North American 
Provinces of the British Empire. The meas- 
ure was the virtual embodiment of the plan 
proposed by Lord Durham nineteen years 
previously. In the interim public opinion 
had changed. The author and first great 
promoter of the work was long since dead, 
but the stateamen of England had come at 
length to occupy his ground and advocate his 
principles of government. 

The act of 1867 provided that the Prov- 
iuces of Ontario and Quebec, along with 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, should he 
united in a cunfederated government, under the 
name of the Dominion of Canada. There 
was to be in the new ayatem, firat of all, a 
Federal Parliament corresponding to the En- 
glish Parliament, or, still more closely, to the 
American Congress. The new Canadian gov- 
erning body was to consist of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. The former body 
was to be composed of seventy-two members, 
with life-tenure of office—twenty-four mem- 
bers from Quebec anfi Ontario respectively, 
and twelve each from the two maritime prov- 
inces—to be nominated by the Governor- 
General, under the great seal of Canada. 
The House of Commons was, in its constitution 
and prerogatives and methods, to correspond 
almost exactly with our American House of 
Representatives. The members of the Cana- 
dian House—one hundred and eighty-one in 
number—were to be elected by the people of 
the reepective provinces on the basis of one 
member for every seventeen thousand of the 
inhabitanta. In one respect the analogy was 
with the British House of Commons; for the 
Parliamentary term was fixed at five years, 
being thus a compromisa between the septennial 
term in the British Parliament and the bien- 
nial term in the American House. The exe~ 
utive office was vested in the Crown of Great 
Britain, but was to be practically represented 
by a Governor-General appointed by the sov- 
ereign. Though there was great profession 
of conforming the whole system to the Con- 
stitution of Great Britain, it could but be 
seen between the lines that the great Con- 
federative Government thus established was, 
aut of the historical and political necessities 
of the situation, modeled almost entirely after 


Government could not be called a monarchy. 
Certainly it was in ite essence a federative 
system. Certainly the different provinces cor- 
reaponded almost exactly with the States of 
the American Union. The whole administra- 
tive scheme was virtually the analogue of our 
Presidency and Congressional system. The 
rights of the provinces, their peculiar systems 
of legislation and jurisprudence, were re- 
spected, and the theory of the Government as 
a whole was to confine the work of Parliament 
to strictly national questions, leaving all local 
issues to the determination of the Provincial 
Legislatures as before. 

The same principle followed by the Ameri- 
can Republic of admitting new members into 
the Union was made organic in the Constitu- 
tion of Canada. The consolidation included 
at first only Ontario and Quebec—the two 
original Canadas—with the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. But the door 
was thrown wide open for all the rest. In 
1870 the Province of Manitoba was organized, 
aud came in after the style with which the 
American people are so familiar, In the 
following year British Columbia and Vancou- 
ver’s Island were admitted to the Confedera- 
tion, and thie was followed, in 1878, by the 
admission of Prince Edward Island. In couree 
of time all of the British North Ameri- 
can dependencies, with the single exception 
of Newfoundland, were united in the common 
system. The Dominion of Canada, considered 
as a governmental expedient, was completely 
successful. 

‘We have just spoken of the admission of 
Manitoba into the Canadian Union. The great 
Province so called, lying hard against our 
Minnesota and Dakota on the north, was con- 
structed out of what had been the territory of 
the Hudeon Bay Company. The charter of 
this great organization dated back two hun- 
dred years, having been issued hy Charles II. 
The company now agreed to surrender its 
claim to the Dominion, and the aum of « 
million five hundred thousand dollars was fixed 
as the price of purchase. Perhaps no histury, 
except that uf the British East India Company, 
furnishes an example of 80 successful a corpo- 
ration, The monopoly of Northern furs, with 
the sole and absolute government of the vast 
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regions from which the mame were gathered, 
was held for two centuries on couditiom that 
the British King and his -uccesor, whenever 
they might choose to enter the terriories uf 
the company, should receive a present of 
“sewo elke and two black beave 
finally resold to the Ge 
hundred thousand pounk 
thrift. 

We may here properly proceed to consuler 
the political development of Canada with re 
spect to ber great territories, ‘The work hax 
gone forward in almost precise analygy to chat 
with which we are fam in the United 
States, While the people of the Aimencan 
Republic were celebrating the Centennial An- 
nivenary of their Independence, the Canadian 
Parliament was be; great work of 
political organization in the North-west. Fret 
of all, the country lying immediately north of 
Manitohuy was organized into the district of 
Kewativ. ‘The act provided in the usual way 
for the definition of the territory and for the 
extension of civil government over it. The 
population at thia time, a» it hax continued to 
be, war exceedingly spare, und the new region 
was searvely half reelnimed from ite original 
barbarinm. Bat the eonfederative impulse was 
strong, and the Parliament, after the manner 
of the American Cungresé, mule adequate 
provision for Cuturity. 

The question of extending political ommn- 
ization etill further to the wert nod north was 
renewed from time to ti until in 1442 the 
whole of the th-weet Territories felt the 
impact of the British Canndian hand. By an 
order in Council of that year, the north- 
western territories of the Dominion were di- 
vided into four new distriet«, preparatory to 
political government. The firet of these, with 
an area of ninety-five thousand square mile~, 
received the name of Axsiniboia. The Terri- 
tory ix bounded on the south by the United 
Staten, on the east hy Manitoba, on the north by 
the fifty-second parallel of north lntitude, and 
on the west by the meridian of 1]03° west from 
Greenwich. The second Territory, containing 
a hundred and fourteen thousand »juare miles, 
was calied Sakatchewan. It lies on the north 
of Assiniboia, and west of Lake Winnipeg and 
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many professions of attachment to the British | Boucherville, the Premier, though still sup- 


crown. At no time has there been more than 
a small party desirous of absolute separation 
from the British Empire. On the other hand, 
a great majority of the Canadians have heen 
and become favorable and still more favorable 
in their political dispositions to the practical 
independence of their cauntry. 

Many grave questions have arisen in this 
connection, the solution of which has ae yet 
been but partly effected. One perilous situa- 
tion was that in which the Dominion found it- 
self in the critical days of the American Civil 
War. It will be remembered how nearly the 


United States and Great Britain came to draw- ! 


iug the sword. In that event, what would 
have become of Canada? Her whole horder 
lay open to American invasion. Doubtless 
she would not have desired to fight. 
less the people of the United States would not 
have desired to make war ou Canada. But 
the crisis waa severe. Though the Canadians 
would bravely have defended themselves, 
though the conquest of their country would 
not bave been an easy task, it can hardly be 
doubted that the powerful armies of the 
United States would have wrought havee with 
the rising nationality on the north. Fortu- 
nately for civilization and humanity, the peril 
went by. Fortunately, nothing more serious 
than potty quarrels about the fisheries and 
other local interests are the worst that have 
troubled the perfect amity of our two coun- 
tries Fortunately, the people of both have 
come to a practical understanding that they 
have virtually a common destiny to be pur 
sued and found along lines of almost perfect 
parallelism. It may well be believed that the 
strong links and weavings by which the eel- 
vages of these two powerful and progressive 
peoples are already bound together can not be 
rent or torn asunder. 

In recent years several circumstances have 
occurred illustrative of the everenlarging 
autonomy of the Canadian Government and 
of the diminishing influence of Great Britain 
in the civil affairs of British North America. 
A single instance may serve to show the tend- 
eney towards independence. In March of 
1878, M. Luc Letellier, at that time Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Province of Quebec, fell 
into serious trouble with his Ministry. De 





Doubt- ' 


ported by a majority of the House. was un- 
ceremoniously removed from office. It was 
claimed by the Lieutenant-Governor that De 
Boucherville waa conducting the Government 
at his own option, with little regard to the 
wishes of the Executive—as though such were 
not the fundamental principle of the British 
Constitution! Letellier appointed another 
Prime Minister; but the latter was unable to 
command a majority mm the House, and, there- 
fore, the Government stood suddenly still, after 
the British manner. 

Hereupon a petition, asking for the removal 
of Letellier, was addressed to the Marquis of 
Lorne, Governor-General of the Dominion. 
‘The latter refused to grant the petition, on 
the ground that it was his own prerogative to 
remove or uot remove a Lieutenant-Governor, 
at his discretion. The qnestion was carried to 
Great Britain, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Beeretary for the Colonies, returned for an- 
swer, that the Marquis of Lorne should accept 
the counsel of his Ministers in the matter of 
removing Letellier from office. The conces- 
sion on the part of the Imperial Government 
was extraordinary, since it seemed to take from 
the Governor-General one of his few remain- 
ing prerogatives. It has been said by a Brit- 
ish historian that the removal of Letellier was 
equivalent to the abrogation of ‘the last pre- 
tension of England to rule her North .Ameri- 
can Colonies.” 

The recurrence of such questions concerne 
ing the relations of the Imperin] Government 
and that of the Dominion has evoked much 
discussion and brought out the expression of 
many statesmen-like views on the part of the 
Canadians. Prominent among the publicists 
of the Dominion stands the name of Honor- 
able John George Bourinot, Clerk of the 
Canadian Parliament. More, perhaps, than 
any other writer of our day, has he brought 
to the attention of English and American 
readers the true essentials in thie great na- 
tioval and international inquiry. Bourinot 
has urged upon the attention of Great Britain 
that one of three deatinies is inevitably 
before the Dominion of Canada. The first of 
these is annexation to the United States. In 
this event, the ties between the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and Canada would be cut, and the 
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Canadian Provinces would be admitted a+ 
States in the American Umon The trans 
formation would involve the acceptance, by the 
people of the North of net only the garment 
but the name of Republicansm = The second 
possibility 15 complete independence — Plus, as 
im the other case, would mvolye the snapping 
of the Inst palitical tie between Great Britain 
and Canada But ,— 

what of the «hip 4 
thus cut loose from 
ite moomgs® Mou 
archy, republic, 
prineipality, or 
what? A second 
transformation of, 
some kind would 
lhe immediately be 
yond The third 
destiny which Bow 
not has buthned 15, 
that of Imperial Fed- 
eration, by which 1s | 
meant the consoli- 
dation of the Do 
minion with = the 
Bntsh Empire It 
would imply the as- 
eumptin on the 
part of the British 
Government of vast 
obhgations with re- 
spect to Canada, ° 
aud, on her part, 
of equally vast ob- 
lhigations to the 
home Government 
The acheme imple« 
a greater nearness 
and unity than ex 
ast at present in the 
relations of Great 
Britain and her de- 
pendency. The «ystem proposed would snvolve 
the sending of members from Canada to the 
Brith House of Commons It would amply a 
common Imperial legislation for the whole Dm- 
pire, of which Canada 1 a part. It would ag- 
nify that the latter is to become integral in the 
vast system of British Empire It is the de 
tached condition of Canada which the author 
referred to believes impossible of contmuance. 
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Mans difficulties maght ariee under the 
Proposal here diwueed Could Canada, so 
gear midi pendent as she me recede by merge 
ment ante the Batish Emp grief 
and iyors te dure? As to the se of 
Lands could a peerage Like that of England 
be instituted in Batish America® Would not 
sulin fet bean anachronism and an impos 
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Mame rte 


Stil at 


stilts on this le of the Atlante * 
mus he freely confeead that the othe 
Tmpennd) Pederation has much to recumn 
it te the consnicration of uot only the Ca 
adan= thenerises, but of all thinkern and 
stateamen every shire 

‘The first of the tun great Admimetrations 
im the Domimon wan that of the Earl of 
Dofferin, beginumg in 1872, and ending in 
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1878. At the latter date the term of Earl 
Dufferin expired, and he was succeeded by 
the Marquis of Lorne, son-in-law of the Queen, 
The Administration of Dufferin had been one 
of great popularity with the Canadians, and 
he Jeft the country with every mark of ap- 
The cumiog of the . 


preciation and esteem. 
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the dismissal of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Quebec. 

Meanwhile, Canada had taken on the regular 
moods and methods of British and American 
politica. There was a division of parties into 
Libera) and Conservative, and a struggle he- 
tween the two for power. The elections be- 








LORD DUFFERIN. 


Marquis of Lorne in his stead was welcomed ; 
with enthusiasm. From the time of his ar- 
rival at Halifax, until he reached the seat of 
Government, by way of Quebec and Montreal, 
he was greeted with a continuous ovation. 
We have seen how, shortly afterwards, his 
Adminietration, or at least his popularity, 
received a ebock by his policy relative to ! 


came exciting. The contest of 1878 was 
notable for its vehemence and antagoniama. 
A general depression in business had preceded, 
and the Liberal party, then in power and pro- 
fessing the principles of Free Trade, was 
charged by the Conservativea with the com- 
mercial disastera which had fallen upon the 
country. Canada became almost as much 
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shaken with the conteat between Free Trale 
and Protection, a» opposing theres of polu- 
ical economy, av have the Uoited s 





am 
more recent vear. The Liberals st de- 
fended themelves and their sy: the 





distress of the country told im taver ef the 
Opposition, and the Conservatives cane out 
with a large majority | he Mackenzie Mim- 
istry was overthrown, and a new Calunet was 
constituted, with 
Sir John A. Mac. 
douald as Prime 
Minister. The 
Government took 
on a strong Con- 
gervative com- 
plexion, which 
continued during 
the greater part 
of Lorne’s Adinin- 
istration. It wos 
in the year ta 
which we have 
just referred that 
a difficulty of con- 
siderable propor. 
tions arose be. 
tween the fisher- 
men of Newfound- 
faul and there of 
the United Stntes, 
which resulted in 
aserious diplomat- 
fcal — correapond- 
ence hewween the 
two Governments. 

It we pau to 
glance at the in- 
ternn! develup- 
mentof the Domin. 
jon we shall find 
many evidences of 
progress and prom- 
ise. The cities of the North have increased in 
population and importance. The population of 
Quebec, that ancient and picturesque strong- 
hold, consecrated by eo many hersic memories 
out of the early days, har risen to sixty-five 
thousand. Many of the street~ and public 
bnilding~ of the city—her commercial, edara- 
tional, and civil in-titution-—have been im- 
proved and brought to a high degree of inter- 
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sent by Prince Na Ronaparte to com: 
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for the site of the 
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CITADEL AND RAMPARTS OF QUEBEC. 
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stately Parliamentary and other public builil- 
ings on the Grand -\llée will interest the trav- 
eler, even him who has visited the principal 
European and American capitals. 

As for Montreal, with her nearly ene hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants, she stands 
easily at the head of the Canadiau cities. 
Like Quebec, she hax a history extending to 
the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Mount Royal, rising behind the city, «till pre- 
serves the name which was given hy the early 
French adventurers to their primitive village. 
Qn the summit of the mountain, embracing an 
area of four huadred and thirty acres, dies the 
Public Park, from which a view of the valley 
of the St. Lawrence and the surrounding coun- 
try may be obtained. The river at this place 
is nearly two 
miles in breadth. 
The city w built 
upon a succession 
af terraces, rising 
trom the stream, 
each terrace 
marking what 
was, perhaps, of 
old time a bed of 
the river. The 
St. Lawrenve ix 
here xpanned by 
the Victorian 
Bridge, a tubular 
iron structure of 
greatatrengthand 
durability. The 

+ St. Loniv Repids, just above, covatitute the 
virtual limit of up-river navigation in the St. 
Lawrence. 

Of the structures of Quebec, one of the 
most noted ix the Metropolitan Cathedral, on 
the plan of St. Peter's at Rome. The Hétel 
Dieu was founded ax early a~ 1644, a» a hor 
pital, and at the present time the patients ad- 
mitted number three thousand annually, The 











City Hall ix an object of much interest, and ' 


the Court-house is one of the most clamical 
structures in the Canadian Dominion. The 
great building of the Bonsecours Market, sur- 
mounted by a fine dome. i» one of the most 
prominent objects of the city. Among eduea- 
tional institutions McGill College holds a prom- 
iment place. Many denominational schools 
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* flourish under the patronage of Protertaut 
Churehex The y axa whole has an appear. 
ance of picturesqueties and an air of commer: 
cial enterprive, which at once delight and iw. 
terest the traveler, 

Toronto, the capttal of Ontario, 1», after 
Montreal, the fargest city ins th 
The population mereased frei furty 
sand in LAGE to cighty1 themand in 1ASh, 
and ats believed that a carrent consun would 
give an en hunnirest snd 
iwenty-tive 
ated than Quebee and Montreal, ‘Toronte bas 
nevertheless: much te recommend 1 mM emly 
commercially, but ue an attractive place of 
residen Tt ix doubttel audeed whether either 
of the rival cities a ate equal in commerenl 






































VSIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 





Th is the 








thrift aud promi 





Hences of Ontario. 
ings were long oce 


the west of these beautiful grounds stands the 
University College and the Sehoot of Practical 
Seience. The institution ax a whole is wider 
+ the patronage of the Btate, and. ix supported 
by funds pathered from the pul The eon- 
duet of the University ib strictly " rular; the 
curriculum ix ample, and the t given 
equal te that of first-clae~ universities in Eu- 
rope. Several other colleges, mostly under 
patrovage of religious denominations, arc asso- 
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ciated with the University and subordinate to radical and not without suspicion as to its 
it as a center. The industries, such as man- prime motive. Most of the Canadian Indians 
ufactone., mill-, breweries, etc., are m a at thi- time lived on reservations, which were 
flouri-hing condition, and the rich agricultural governed hy agents sent out for that purpose 
region with which the city 1 backed, con- Thee agent« must necessarily wield a preat 
tributes much to its prosperity. infinence on the half-eavage natives under 
Of Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, their authority. It was claimed by the Oppo- 
something ha already been said. Itisdistant sition that the enfranchisement of the Indians 
from Montreal a hundred and twenty miles. was intended to fill the hands of the (overn- 
The site was chosen on the banks of the Ot- ment with the ballots of an enfranchved but 
tawa River, at the Chaudiére Falls, where a ignorant people, who could be used to main- 
village was planted, in the year 1400, About ; tain the party in power to the detriment of 
the close of the third decade the hamlet was | good government. At the same time, the 
enlarged, and received the name of Bytown, Franchise Bill contained a clause by which 
im honor of Colonel By We have seen how, | the property qualification for the suffrage in 
jin 1R58, the Queen settled the contioversies | some of the elder Provinces was imereased, to 
On fae cis ae the hurt of the dem 

~o SS os = oeratic principle. It 

= happened that the 

bill, thus reaction 
ary and oppressive 
In some of its pro- 
visions, was finally 
pawed on the sig- 
uificant Fourth of 
duly — a cireum- 
stance with which 
the Opposition twit- 
ted the Ministry with 
satirienl references 
to the had uve to 
which the day of 
Amerienn Indepenl- 
- ence had been put 
ARLIAMINT HOPSF OF OTIAWA Early in the came 
4 year occurred the 
and rivaliies of the Canadian cities by select- Riel Rebellion, su called irom the name of its 
ing Ottawa—eo called after 1854—nethecapi- leader, the insurgent Riel. The movement 
tal of the Province of Canada. Nine year had its origin and took ita force frum certain 
afterwards the city was able to hold ita place French sympathies still existing m the Do 
ns the seat of government for the new minion. Louis Riel was a half-blood French 
Donnnion. Canadian. For nearly twenty years he had 
The last few years have been noted for been a turbulent epirit in the Provinces. Be- 
several important events in the history of fore the Act of Federation he drifted to the 
Canada. In 188% the Macdonald Ministry North-west, and established himself in Mani- 
wou a victory over the Opposition in Parlia- toba, st this time a part of the territories of 
ment with reapect to the Franchise Bill. The the Hudson Bay Company. Here he became 
principal feature of this measure was the ex- a recognized leader among the scattered Eu- 
tension of the right of «nffrage to the Indians ropeans, the half-breeds, and the Indians of 
of al) the British American Provinces, with the remote frontier. When Manitoba was 
the exception of Columbia and the North-west organized, and the Government surveyors firat 
Territory. The experiment was undoubtedly ‘ penetrated the country preparatory to throw- 
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ing the public lands on the market. they found 
the inhabitants already in cecupation, and 
little disposed to be urbet in their stile 
ments. The difficulty heeame serious, and in 
1869 Riet headed an insurrection againat the 
authorities, The rebellion wat presently sup- 
presed, aul the controversy was terminated 
hy coneeding 1 claimants of the lauds 
three quarter-seetions each. Riel was han- 
ished from the Provinees for the period of 
five year. 

Sixteen veare w Mareh of 
1RR5 a difficulty of the very kind and 
headed by the same leader broke out in the 
North-weet The countries affeeted in thi 
stance by the insurrection were Alberta ai 
Saskatchewan. The scene of the insarrect 
wae about five hundred miles distant te the 
north and west from the place of the former 
disturbance in Maniteba, The Dominion 
Government had by this time brought with it 
the machinery of party. and the same was i 
full operation. The Opposition to the M 
donald Ministry did not hesitate to give a 
certain kind of moral sympathy and support 
to the insurgent. Tt was urged that the 
settlers of the far North-west, the brave pioneers 
who had penetrated the bleak wilderness a 
the forerunner. of civilization, were about te 
be ousted from their homes, and that the frant- 
jer revalt liad in it many elements of justice. 
The TalfBreed settlers and many Indians 
gathered to the standard of Riel aul the re 
bell pnt ona bold front. The Government 
forces were thre forward, and in the «peing 
of 18 lerable fighting ocourred between 
the militia or e xide and the isurrectioniate 
on the other. 

Tt wax not until the midds of May that 
Riel was eaptered by the troops under Gen- 
eral Middleton and an end pout to the re- 
hellion. Abont a week joter the Indian 
leader, Poundtmaker, was taken, anil hi- force 
of shout two thousand meu dispersed. ‘The 
insurrection was at an end, but the very -eri- 
one question remained ay ie what should he 
done with Riel. Much sympathy was excited 
for him and his enue, expecially among the 
French element of the Canadian people. 
Some of the great American newspapers took 
up the question, and urged upon the Canadian 
Government the policy of clemency towards 
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the rebel leader and his accomplees. The 
Macdonald Ministry found that thes had on 

ds what would in Anwrica parlance 
fphaat, Sie John and the 
party ip paver took the ground that Riel must 
now be visited with the estre 
the law He was accordingly bre 
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was hern Heo owas aman well edueated, 
ac been master th dns veuth at Mary 
enteend Bara while el 








fee professor in vm inst 
trol of the J Has ex 
much exentement in Canar 
the bitterest feeling. an 
of the Freneh, At Montreal there was danger 
of a tions upheaval ‘The students of the 
colleges paraded the streets cheermye for Riel 
and his conse, and on the evening mas nicet- 
ings were beld mm the ety. Other exeoutiens 
followed. bat the gente: pat of the semain 
ing sentences were eommatad te nikder forte 
of punishment 
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‘The year 1886 was ited for the revival 
of trouble bet. Coonda and the United 
States relative to the tit Te wenkd seom 
that this q The two 
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proper am 





natural 
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1 but proceed to 
amend aud resend the exroing nw aud 
compacts, bat were never able te prevent the 
recurrence of troubles between 
of the two coumtnes One of Ub 
the Treaty of UA1s forbade the fi 
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the United shore with the 
merchants Baad, inthe 
and other articles 
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found lander desired ta sell, ane such the Amer: 
teans desired to buys hut the treaty «tipula- 
nm tav asa bar te thie kind of intercouree, 

A- slnays happens in such cases, law-brenk- 


ing, intrigne, and smuggling ensued. ‘The 
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American fishermen persisted in going ashore | perfect amity and cordial good-will bas super- 


to buy, and the Canadians persisted in selling 
the forbidden bait. The authorities of the 
Dominion, in the interest of the fisheries mo- 
nopoly, complained to the American Gov- 
ernment, and more rigoroua measures were 
adopted to prevent the fishermen of the 
United States from purchasing supplies on 
shore. Hereupon tradesmen of Newfoundland 
and Canada became the transgressors. Hav- 
ing the contraband articles for sale, they 
adopted the plan of putting them in canoes 
and smacks, and paddling out from shore be- 
yond the limits of a marine league, that is, 
to the high sea, where all trade is free, and 
there engaged in the interdicted commerce. 
It thus became necessary for the Government 
of the Dominion to direct its restrictions to its 
own subjecta. But the combined endeavor of 


vened, and the difficulties that occasionally fret 
the maritime borders of the two great States 
are sinking to the level of commercial squab- 
bles, which are better ignored than magnified. 

Ever and anon the question of the annexa- 
tion of Canada is revived by the American 
people; and it may be fairly confessed that 
each renewal of the agitation has tended to a 
more favorable entertainment of the project. 
Canada is capable of independence. She is 
also capable of that Imperial Federation which 
we have above described as the most probable 
destiny before her. She is also capable, should 
she sv elect, to cast in her destinies with those 
of the American Republic; and in that event 
her people would find a-cordial welcome and 
glorious opportunities of expansion into the 
higher forms of power under the wxgis of the 


both nations could not avail to extinguish the | American Constitution. In any event Canada 


illicit commerce. 
In the meantime, the spirit of reciprocity 
has begun to prevail between Canada and the 


has her future, and the voice of history out 
of the great sisterhood of States bracing her 
southern borders can but give her all hail and 


United States. On the whole, a feeling of ! benediction. 





CHAPTER CLIIL—MEXICO. 


E may now glance from 
the North to the South, 
from the St. Lawrence to 
the Rio Grande, from Can- 
ada to Mexico, from the 
land of the French ex- 
plorers to the Iand of the 
Montezumas. Different in every respect is the 
civilization which we are now to consider. 
Of the condition of Mexico in the time of 
Cortez, and of the wars in which the native 
subjects of Montezuma engaged, in the fierce 
struggle which ensued for the mastery of the 
country, a sketch has been given in the pre- 
ceding Volume. Nor is it appropriate in this 
connection to enter into a dissertation on the 
manners, custome, and institutions of the an- 
cient Mexicana. 

The first regular government in New Spain 
was established in 1522, under Cortez himself. 
Six years Inter a new administration was in- 
stituted under Nufio de Guzman. The ar 













bitrary exactions of this Governor, whoue 
practices were tyrannical in the Just degree, pro- 
duced so great discontent among the Spanish 
colonies that the mutterings reached the ears 
of Charles V., and Guzman was displaced to 
make room for a vice-regal government, which 
the Emperor now appointed. The first viceroy 
was Antonio de Mendoza, whoee term of office 
extended from 1585 to 1550. Great progress 
was made during this Administration. Mexico 
became the most enlightened of the Spanish 
colonies. The country was explored from 
North to South. The first money was coined 
in the New World. The first printing-press 
ever used west of the Atlantic was set up in 
Mexico. There, also, a university of learning 
was established as early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

Between this epoch and the beginning of 
the struggle for Mexican independence, in 
1821, the country was ruled by a succession 
of sixty-four viceroys, of whom only one was 
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born in Amenca. The greatest of all thee 
reagns was that of Juan Vicente Pacheco, 
whose rule extended from 1789 to 1794 It 
was at this time that mo«t of the important 
mmprovement. of Mexico were made The 
streets of the principal cits were paved and 
hghted = Those great drains and sewers, whieh 
still attract the attention of the traveler, were 
constructed A «vstem of municipal govern 
ment Was ietituted, more perfect in its detail. 
than could have been expected of the age and 
country Regular taxes were imped and 
collected, and elections held, at which only 
persons of reputable character were allowed to 
present themselves for office 


wae the policy of Span te govern Mevico by 
thove whe were certainly i her home interest, 
and under ths theory she houted the admin 
stration of provinewal aflaus to Spamards 
proper that n. te thea who wer born im 
Spam = Thix method bore hard on the natives, 
but the latter bemg oppreeor themselyes, 
coukd not well resist the foreign government 
which was imped upon them Should the 
Creoles have made a rcbelhon against the 
Spantads they would have been attacked trom 
the other sule by the Mestvoe and Indians 
Such was the coudition of affairs when, io 
1808, Napokon IT overthrew the Spanish 
1 Bourbous The shock of the revelu 








POLATATN AND AQT FDUCT CILY OF WRAICO 


If we glance at the social condition of Mex- 
1¢0 at the begimnmg of the present ceuturv, we 
find four distinct clases of people These 
were, first, the native Indians, second, the 
Creoles, or people of Spamch descent but 
Mexican birth, third, Spanarls horn in Eu- 
rope, fourth, the Mestizos—half breeds, or 
crosses between the Mexicans and the Indians 

The first class, with the exception of the 
chiefs or caciques, was held in a subjection 
amounting almost to servitude by the dom- 
nant race The Creoles, though strong in 
numbers, were weak in influence, for they 
were, as a role, excluded from office, and even 
from any but common service in the army = It 


at once felt in Mexico = The provincial gov- 
ernment became alnust as much convulad as 
that of Spam = The alleged usurpation of 
Bonaparte was denounced by both the Spanish 
and Creole factions and for the time it ap 
peared that the two would make common 
causes But when it came to the orgamvation 
of a provisional government, a step made nec- 
ewars by the abdvation of Ferdmand VIT 
of Spain violent dheputes broke out, and the 
viceroy, Iturrigaiay, was sce and thrown 
inte prison 

It appears that the Mexicans now came to 
understand that they could survive and flour- 
ish without a foreign governor There were 
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signa of a spirit of nationality and independ- 
ence. The influence of the Spanish Govern- 
ment rapidly declined In 1810 a conspiracy 
was organized by the priest, Miguel Hidalgo, 
a man whose influence over the lower clases 
was very powerful. A formidable insurrec- 
tion broke out in the province of Guanajuato, 
and the rebellious army grea to a host of a 
hundred thousand men, But Hidalgo’s ingur- 
gents were poorly armed, and were presently 
defeated in several battles. Hidalgo himself 
was taken and shot, and the rebels were, for 
the time, disperned. Soon afterwards, however, 
auother priest, named Morelos, rekindled the 
fire of inaurrection, and in 1813 a National 
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Congress was convened at Chilpanchiugo. An 
act was passed declaring the independence of 
Mexico, and in the following year the first 
Mexican Constitution was promulgated. 

Bat the hetter equipment and discipline of 
the vice-regal army soon gave the advantage to 
the old Government, and the Nationals, under 
Morelos and other popular leaders, were sev- 
eral times defeated. In December of 1815 
the leader was taken, carried to Mexico, con- 
demned, and shot. For the next two yeare 
the war was carried on in the manner of 
guerrillas. The patriots broke into bands, and 
when unable to meet the forcea of the Govern- 
ment in the field, took to the mountains. It 
seemed impossible, on the one hand, for order 
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ever to be restored by the Spanish Govern- 
ment; and on the other, for the Nationals to 
gain their independence. 

By degrees, however, the partiran troopa were 
beaten down, and with the restoration of peace 
in Europe by the Congresses of Vienna and 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the Spanish provincial au- 
thority in Mexico was, in a measure, reestab- 
lished. But when, in 1820, the news came of 
the revolution which had broken out in Spain, 
and of the proclamation of the Liberal Con- 
stitution which Ferdinand VII. had heen 
compelled to grant to his subjects, the agita- 
tion was at once renewed in Mexico. 

Thus far the patriot party had had no com- 
petent leadership. At this juncture, however, 
no native Mexicau soldier, Colonel Don Au- 
gustine Iturbide, who had served on the Roy- 
alist side in the recent Civil War, appeared 
ot the head of the National party, and in 
February, 1821, proclaimed the independence 
of Mexico. The movement now drew to its 
support the better clawer vf Mexicans, and 
the revolt, headed by Iturbide, was soon suc- 
cessful The Government in the provinces 
was quickly overthrown, and the Spanish Vice- 
roy, Don Juan O’Dongyu, was cooped up in 
the capital. But this city son fell into the 
hands of the Nationnls, and on the 24th of 
August, 1821, O'Donoju signed a trenty at 
Cordova by which the independence of Mex- 
jeo was recognized. A regency was formed, 
with Iturbide at the head and O’Donoju as 
one of the members of the Government. 

Ambition now came in to mar the work 
of popular revolution, The army and the 
Mexican mob of patriots proclaimed Iturbide 
Emperor, with the title of Augustin I. This 
happened in May of 1822. The style of gov- 
ernment thus about to be established was ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to the genuine Repub- 
lieans, and in the course of a few months a 
counter insurrection broke out at Vera Cruz, 
under the leadership of Antomo Lopez de 
Santa Anna. The latter was supported by 
several other popular leaders, and the Mexican 
Republic was proclaimed at Vera Cruz. Two 
armies were organized, and the country was 
about to be involved in a bloody civil war, 
when, on the 19th of March, 1823, Iturbide 
abdicated the throne and was sent into exile. 

Before this act, however, the alleged Em- 
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peror had convoked a Mexican Congres. That 
body immediately undertook the work of re- 
organization. A new Constitution was pre- 
pared on the basis of that of the United 
Staten The Mexican Republic was organized, 
with nineteen States and five Territories. The 
new Government was proclaimed on the 4th 
of October, 1824, and General Don Felix 
Feruaudo Vivtoria was elected President. 
Soon afterwards the banished Iturbide came 
back from London, was arrested us @ counpit- 
ator, condemned, and executed. 

The first Admini-tration of the new 
Republic went by with comparative success. 
But when, im 1824, the tame arrived for a 
Presidential election, and General Gomez 
Pedraza wa» elected Chief Mngistrate, the 
defeated party took up arm» under the 
opposing candidate, General Guerrero, aud 
Pedraza wan driven from power. Ciuerrero 
took the Presidency on the Im of April, 
1829, and soon afterwards «cured from 
the Government of the United States a 
formal recognition of the Republic of 
Mexico. 

The same year was marked by an at- 
tempt on the part of Spain to recover her 
supremacy. .A Spanish army under Cien- 
eral Barradus was seut to Mexico, in July 
of 1829, und landing uear Tampico, bean 
an invasion of the country. But General 
Bustamante, Vice-President of the Re 
public, Jed forth the nutional troop. and 
soon compelled Barraday to surrender. 
The Vice-President then made a procla- 
tation against the usurpmg Guerrero, and 
drove him from the Presidency. A civil 
war broke out, and continued until 1831, 
when Guerrero was seized and executed 

To the uext election (ieneral Pedraza 
was again choven Presideut. But about three 
months after entering on his official duties, in 
1833, he was a second time deposed and 
driven from power. This time the leader of 
the opposition was Santa Anna, who took the 
Presidency for himself. The late Executive, 
Bustamante, was, with several of his adherents, 
sent into exile. Nor could it be denied that 
the violent proceedings of Santa Anna were 
accompanied with beneficial reforms. A law 
was pemwed for the abolition of the Mexican 
convict system, and another interdicting the 











compubory payment of tithes, The President 
algo proposed that the property of the Church 
should be coutieated for the pay nt of the 
natwnal debt. Thix project, he Wap not 
varried into effect, and the agitation resulted 
m several serious 

Tn 1835 the € tata of 1824 wax abol- 
ished, aut a new frame of government, lew 
democratic but more substantial, was produced, 
The o of President wax still retained, but 
the executive powers were sa mach entarged 
as to voustitute a virtual dictatorship. Santa 
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Anua was continued at the head of the new 
Government. The revolution was quietly se- 
cepted in the Mexican States proper, but waa 
resisted in Texas, in which country the Ameri- 
can colonists had already scattered the wel 
of the Texan revolution, which was about tu 
ensue. The people of Texas chose to regard 
the Presidency of Santa Anna asa usurpation, 
and the Government which had been estub- 
Fished under his aguspicies as a centralia-d 
despotiam. 

The hostile attitude of the Texans induced 
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Santa Anna, in the beginning of 1836, to un- 
dertake a campaign against the rebellious 
province—an eapedition which resulted, on 
the 21st of Apri, nm the ruinous defeat of the 


| 


Mexican army at the battle of San Jacinto, | 


and the captuze of the President. Then fol- 
lowed the declaration of Texan independence, 
the viut of Santa Anna to Washington City, 
the usurpation of the Mexican Government by 
Bustamante, and the return, in 1837, of Santa 
Anna to Mexico. 
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obliged to give up his office to General Her- 
rera, who held the Presidency until December 
of 1845, and was then deposed by violence 
Durmg his brief administration, the Republic 
of Texas was annexed to the United States— 
an act which led immediately to the conflict 
between the latter country and Mexico. 

The story of the Mexican War, from the 
beginning of hostilities on the Rio Grande to 
ita conclusion by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, in February of 1848, has already 
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A period of great civil discord enmed, in 
which the dictatorship was for the most part 
held by the Iate President and by Generals 
Bravo and Canalizo. For three years, from 
1841 to 1844, this confusion and turmoil con- 
tinued. At the latter date the Constitution 
of 1835 again went into operation, and Santa 
Apna was again elected President. But his 
accession to power, or rather hia continuance, 
led immediately to another revolution, in 
which he was deposed and superseded by Gen- 
eral Canalizo. But he, im his turn, waa 
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been fully narrated in a former chapter. It 
is sufficient, m this connection, to note the 
ruinous terms which the victorious power was 
pleased to exact of the vanquished. An in- 
spection of the new boundary-line of Mexico 
along the Rio Grande, the southern border of 
New Mexico, the rivers Gila and Colorado 
westward to the Pacific, will show at a glance 
how greatly the Mexican dominions were re- 
duced by the war. Nor could it be said that 
the emall eum of fifteen millions of dollars, 
which the United States agreed to pay for her 
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Immense acquisitions, was at 
all fairly compenwtory to 
the Mexican Government 
for its tremendous lowes 

For « while after the 
Mexican War Santa Anna, 
blamed with the diestrous 
results, was under the dis 
favor of his countrymen 
For four year he lived 
abroad but after the Pres 
ideneies of Herrera and 
Arvta he was in 185%, re 
called, and for the fifth time 
made Presdent of VWexico 
He was avon suspected of 
concocting s «heme for 
making the office which he 
held hereditary, m at Kast 
of securing to himself the 
nght of appointing hi. own 
successor =On this account 
another res olution broke oat, 
and in 1835 Santa Auna was 
depored by General Al 
varez, who succeeded to the 
place of chief magistrate 
The latter, however, was 
more patriotic than ambi 
tious, and soon rengned his 
trust to Creneral Comonfort, 
who became President 10 
December of 1853 

A violent agitation now 
ensued between the Admin 
tration and the purty of 
the Church Early in 1856 
the President recommenced 
to Congress a measure look 
1ng to the confiscation aud 
sale of the church lands 
The recommendation was 
accepted, and an Act was 
passed for thix purpose, and 
for the establishment of the 
freedom of religious belief 
in Mexico About the same 
time an agitation began for 
the formation of a more dem- 
oeratic constitution Suchan 
instrument was framed aud 
accepted by the Government 
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in 1857, and, with greater eulightenment of the 
Mexican people, 1t would have appeared that 
the country might now have peace. But at this 
juncture 1t was fovlishly resulved by the Gov- 
erument to repudiate a portion of the national 
debt due to Spain. The unwisdom and dw- 


honesty of this course portended war, aud 
Mexico appealed to the United States for nid. 
Conspiracies were made in wany parte of the 
country, and Comonfort with difficulty retained 
the Presidency till January of 1858, when he 
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was superseded by Zuloaga, and obliged to fly 
from the country. 

The acceasion of Zuloaga,. however, was con- 
trary to the Constitution ; for that instrument 
provided that in of an abdication the 
Presidency should pass to the Chief-Justice of 
Mexico, In accordance with this provision, 
Benito Pablo Juarez, the Supreme Judge, came 
forward, and claimed the Executive office. Zu- 
loaga at length gave way, but turned over the 
Presidency to one of his own supporters, Gen- 
eral Miguel Miramon. Juarez retired to Vera 
Cruz, and there established himself according 
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to the Constitution. The latter was recognized 
as President by the Government of the United 
States, and was at length successful in entering 
the City of Mexico and completely establiching 
his authority. 

This change was followed by the most sal- 
utary reforms. Juarez chowed himeelt capable 
of heroic measures. Thoroughly acquainted 
with the political vices of his country, he laid 
the axe at the root of the tree. Even while 
still at Vera Cruz he proclaimed the reforma- 
tory policy as the true work of his Adminis 
tration. Once firmly seated in the Presidency, 
be carried forward his measures with a strong 
and steady hand. Marriage was declared to 
‘be a civil contract. Perpetual monastic vows 
were abvlished. The ecclesiastical tribunals, 
which had always arrogated to themselves the 
Tight of meddling with the administration of 
justice in Mexico, were suppressed. ‘The 
monasteries were put down. The enormous 
landed property of the Church, valued at more 
than three hundred millions of dolJars, or 
about one-half of all the real estate in Mexico, 
was confiscated and given over to the uses of 
the State. Church and State were legally 
separated, and the medweval régime, by which 
Mexico had been enthralled in fetters and 
darkness, was thoroughly broken up. 

The effect of these reformatory measures 
was greatly to enrage the partisans of the an- 
cient order, Juarez was assailed by every 
missile known to the experienced hands of re- 
ligious bigotry. It chanced that among those 
who had suffered from the confiscation of the 
Church estates, by actual possesion or by 
holding mortgagee on the same, were many 
citizens of European States. Spain, France, 
and England were all thus represented in the 
lossea which the clerical party bad sustained 
by the secularization of the ecclesiastical prop- 
erties. This fact furnished a good excuse to 
foreign powers to interfere in the internal af- 
faira of Mexico. Remonstrances and demands 
for satisfaction were sent to the Government ; 
but such demands were either ignored or die- 
allowed. In October of 1861 a conference of 
the three kingdoms just mentioned was held 
in London, and President Juarez was notified 
that if the demauds of the Powers were not 
at once complied with, he might expect an m- 
vasion of bis dominions. 
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But even this bad no effect, and in De 
cember of 1861 a Spanizh army, commanded 
by General Juan Prim, Count of Reus, was 
landed at Vera Cruz. In the fullowing month 
the forces of France and England arrived, 
and the city was taken. It soon appeared, 
however, that the claim» of Great Britain, a» 
well as thoes of Spain, against Mexicu, could 
be easily adjusted. It was agreed by the 
Mexican Government that such claims should 
be discharged, and for this purpose a portion 
of the customs duties of the Republic was set 
aside. A settlement was immediately ef- 
fected as to Spain and England, and in the 
following May the armies of those two 
Powers were withdrawn from the country. 

Not so, however, with the French. The 
forces of Napoleon III, remained in Mex- 
ico, and it became evident that the covert 
purpose of the French Emperor was to 
subvert the existing form of government. 
Ie was soon discovered, moreover, that the 
scheme of France was promoted, if not 
originally suggested, by the Mexican di- 
plomatist, General Almonte, who bad been 
Minister of War during the Presidency of 
Bostamante, aud afterwards embamador at 
Pans The plot became more evident 
when, in 1862, Almonte was made dictator 
by the authorities of Vera Cruz, supported 
by the French. But his usurpation was of 
brief extent, for in the fullowing October 
he was deposed by the same power which 
had lifted him to office. 

The last months of 1862 and the begin- 
ning of 1863 were occupied with a war 
between the French and the native army. 
The old city of Puebla was atttacked hy the 
invading army, and after several sasaults was 
carried by storm. On the 10th of June, 1863, 
the City of Mexico was taken by the French, 
and Juarez and his ministry obliged to retire to 
San Luis Potosi. As soon as the French were 
in posseesion of the capital, an amembly of 
the Mexican notables was convened and an 
act passed establishing 2 Hereditary Monarchy 
under a Catholic Emperor. 

The story of the election of Maximilian of 
Austria, of his acceptance of the Mexican 
crown, of his attempt to establish his govern- 
ment on the ruins of Mexican Republicanism, 


of the disastrous collapse, and of the capture 
Vou. 1V.—47 


} aud execution of the ill-fated Emperor at 
Querétaro, hus already been narrated. Gen- 
erals Miranwon avd Mejia, who had been the 
chief upporters of Ma: were ahot at 
the same time with himvelf President Juarez 
soon returned in triumph te the City of 
Mexico, ant in October of 1867 was reelected 
to the Chief Muagietmey of the Republic. 
While he was engayed mn the work of recon: 
structing the government, that ancient specter 
of the past, Santa Anna, appeared on the ho- 

1 Fizon, and undertook to raise an insurrection 













against the constituted authorities, Ile even 
succeeded in gaining pomewion of some of the 
ports on the Gulf, hut was presently captured 
and condemned to an cight years’ banishment. 
His rebellion was of little consequence in 
iteelf, but was the precursor of several other 
revolts which took place in 1868-69, 

In 1871 President Juarez was reélected. 
The opposing candidates being General Diaz 
and Don Sebastian Lerdo. He was the firt 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic of Mexico 
who was permitted to serve through a full 
term of office. His death, in July of 1872, 
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was a calamity to the country, to whove ref 
ormation, peace, and prosperity he had con- 
tributed more than any other ruler that 
country had ever known Hr accession to 
power in Mevico marked the turing pot at 
which the mihtary method-, whieh had nth 
erto prevailed, gave place to a true envil ad- 
ministration. The gieat reform. which he 
projected came hhe a shock from a hatters to 
the lethargic body poltic of the priest-ruiden 
and oppressed country which he was called te 
govern; and much of the reputation which 





Mexico has gained in the last two decades, as 
a respectable and rising State must be attrih- 
uted to the wisdom, patriotim, prudence, and 
courage of Benito Pablo Juarez, greatest of 
the statesmen whom that Republic has vet 
produced. 

Tuarer died in office He was succeeded by 
the Supreme Justice of Mexien, Lerdo de 
Tejada. It was the signal for the beginning 
of a struggle, the effects of which have not 
ceased to the present day Organically can- 
sidered, the question was whether the Liberal 


wT 
Constitution of 1037 should or chould not be 
the fundamental Jaw of the land At times 
the political condinen has seemed annichic, 
but, on the whole, the evertecurring vielence 
and conthet has tended to permanence and the 
establishment of a lugher order of Repubhe 
canis 
President Lerdo was at kngth vegularly 
choven tu the Executive ofhve, but it was 
claimed by the opposmg party that the cesult 
was reached by means ungular, finudulent, 
s and tyraumeal. The years 1874-7o saw the 





beginning of 2 new msurrectionary movement, 
which was destined by reaction and violent 
measures to give another check to the poliey 
of Juarez which had been followed by bis suc- 
ceeor The difficulty to which we refer gath- 
ered head in the State of Michoacan = At 
bottom the appeation to Lerdo and his Cov. 
ernment wa¢ of a religions ongin We have 
seen how eecular in it~ tendencies wan the Ad- 
minitration of Juarez; how strongly he had 
repressed the arrogance of the Mexican 
Church, and how the prerogatives and vast 
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Janded monopolies of that organization had 
bean swept away. To all this the Clericals 
could but oppose their whole power and en- 
deavor. The party of the Church seems to 
have had its strongest hold in Michoacan, and 
there, in 1875, a political revolt broke out 
againet the Government. Lerdo, his Minis- 
ters, and even the Supreme Court of the Re- 
public were repudiated, along with Congress 
and the whole existing system. 

A manifesto was issued, and a new election 
was demanded. The Revolutionists put on 20 
bold a front that General Escobedo was sent, 
with a division of the army, to put down the in- 
sarrection. This he certainly would have ac- 
complished in a brief period had not a new re- 
bellion broken out in the opposite quarter. 
The mountain towns of the State of Oajaca, 
dissatisfied with the existing order, broke into 
revolt, and the leaders published a plan for a 
new Constitution. An army sprang up from 
the hill country, descended to the lowlands, 
and gained possesion of the State capital. 
The movement in this part of the country was 
secular, and was based upon complaints, not 
wholly invalid, as to the methods by which 
Lerdo had gained the Presidency, and the 
measures by which he held it. These com- 
plaints were so well grounded that other 
Btatee—Sonora, Jalisco, Aguas Calientes, 
Zacatecas, Durango, Guanajuato, Mexico, 
Puenla, Tisxcala—joined the insurrection. 
Michoacan, though moved by religious preju- 
dice rather than by the spirit of political re- 
form, caat in her lot, and the movement gained 
tremendous headway. 

The Revolationists from the first looked to 
General Porfirio Diaz as their leader and can- 
didate against Lerdo. The term of office of 
the latter was to have extended to 1880. 
General Diaz, however, took the field againat 
him soon after hia accession, and in Novem- 
ber, 1876, the President and his Cabinet and 
staff, perceiving that the game was against 
them, retired from the city, and took flight to 
the coast on their way to Panama. Accord- 
ing to the Mexican Constitution, the Presi- 
dency, in such emergencies as that now pres- 
ent, is devolved on the Chief Justice of the 
Republic. It was in this manner thet Lerdo 
himeelf had come to the Presidency after the 
death of Juarez. Before leaving the capital, 
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Lerdo, in accordance with the Constitutional 
provision, called on Seffor Iglesias to assume 
the chief magistracy ad interim. The latter 
issued a manifesto, promising to introduce and 
enforce almost the identical reforms for which 
the Revolutionary party was clamoring. 

The paper was thrown before the insurgent 
forces as & sop to Cerberus, and for the 
moment the ruse was sufficient. General Diaz 
himself made as though he would accept the 
situation. But the revolution was not to be 
so easily placated. Iglesias was also driven 
forth like his predecessor, and General Diaz 
succeeded to the Presidency. He had on two 
previous occasions bean a candidate for the 
same high office, but was unsucoeaaful. Though 
not unwilling to be the leader of « revolution, 
Diaz was s lover of his country, and had 
given many evidences of patriotic devotion to 
her cause, 

The new Administration was more peaceful 
than might have been expected. The Presi- 
dent held authority with a firm hand, and the 
turbulent elements of Mexican politics fell 
to a comparative calm. During the new 
quadrennium, however, a trouble arose be- 
tween Mexico and the United States relative 
to lawlesaness along the boundary o7 the two 
countries, This border-line had been imme- 
morially the scene of violence and brigand- 
age. The boundary extends through a com- 
paratively unpopulated territory, through a 
distance of more than a thousand five bundred 
miles. It was in 1878 that the American 
Government found occasion of unusual com- 
plaiut against Mexico on the score of frontier 
lawlessness. Ever and anon bands of brigands 
and desperadoes broke out of the Mexican 
territories, crossed over into those of the 
United States, wrought what havoc they would 
with property and life, and returned unwhipt 
into their old lairs. 

Our Government demanded of Mexico the 
immediate correction and abatement of these 
outrages, and the latter professed entire will- 
ingness to do as much as might be done to 
prevent their recurrence. But the difficul- 
ties in the way of establishing peace along 
such a border were very great. It transpired 
in the course of the negotiations that Mex- 
had herself suffered in like manner from 
lawless incursions into her territory by Ameri- 
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can desperadoes. The evil was found to be 
mutual between the two countries. Efforts 
were put forth by both for the protection 
of the border. At length the country in 
question was penetrated at vevern! points by 
railways, from both directions, and with this 
facility for throwing treope into the troubled 
country, lawlessnest ina large measure sub 
sided and disappeured. 

President Dinz served out hia term, and in 
1480 was succeeded in the office of Chief Mag- 
istrate by Manuel (jonzalez. The election in 
this instance war Jer violent and more in the 
constitutional manner than those which had 
preceded it, giving token of political develop- 
ment, civil quietude, and general promixe to 
the Republic. At the close of his term, Gon- 
zalee was, on December 1, 1884, succeeded 
in office by General Diaz, whose Administen- 
tion wax noted for continued improvement, 
and for the strengthening of industrial and 
commercial relations between Mexico aud 
the United Stater, The same interweaving 
of interests hetween the two cowutries may 
be noted which we have olready observed 
on the side of the Canadian Dominion; but 
not in a like degree of intimacy. On the 
Mexican ride the question of mee comes in to 
retard and obstract the development of inter- 
nationality. The Mexican Republic haw a 
large Indian citizenship, especially prevalent 
in the frontier States, with which it is difficult 
to deal. Besides this, the Spanirh Mexican 
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E are now to enter upon 
the further consideration 
of the Spanish American 
nationalities of the New 
World. No transformation 
in history is more extraor- 
dinary than that by which 
the Spanish and Portuguese, having so great 
a etart, were pushed aside and remanded to a 









the American Continents. Viewed from before 
the event, nothing could seem more improb- 
able than that insular and provincial England— 


subordinate work in possessing and developing | 


Te 
are not themselves, in their ethnic and polit- 
ical antecedents, of a character to assimilate 
well with th glish-epenking republican de- 
moevrary of the United States, 

Ax x fact, there hax never been much 
politic? sympathy between eur country and 
Mexi Though the Mexican I i 
after the precise madet of the United States, 
the two Governments are dominated by differs 
ent forces and borne ru tides, 
Bat from an industrial point of view much 
intimacy and fri mbps are posible between 
the two peoples, ity improved 
! General 
and after. 
























intimacy the commercial interests af’ 1 
countries, and the policy of doing 
Vaid to have heen accepted ae correct by the 
American Government. Jt may be truthfully 
averred that, as it respects the problem of n re 
publican government, Mexico farnishes hy far 
the bet example whieh ba thas fir been 
1 given hy any of the Latin races, exclusive of 
France, There id manifexted in our sister Re- 
public of the South-west Tittle disp 
recede from the reprewntative incthod, or to 
take up with the abandoned forms of mon 
archy. Experience and habit Appear to have 
prevailed over race inatinete aud ancient pree- 
edentx, and it may well be hoped that the 
future holds in store for the Re of Mex- 
, ico a Inrge and glorious nation 






















Sourn AMERICA. 


| dominated at the time of the discovery and 

first planting in America by the dark-minded 

and illiberal founder of the Tudor Dynasty— 
1 should succeed in throwing forward her forces 
: upon the central line of the American coast, 
1 
1 





heating her way to right and left, forcing 
1 hack the French on the one hand and the 
| Spaniards on the other, and finally compelling 
| the one to accept the frozen countries beyond 
the St. Lawrence and the other to be content 
with the narrow, mountainous land beyond the 
Rio Grande, or with the tremendous eolitades 
of aboriginal South America. It is to the ris- 
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ing nationalities of the latter country, precari- | 
ously founded and feebly developed by Span- | 
ish and Portuguese colonies, that our attention 
ia now to be briefly directed. 

Beyond the Isthmus of Darien, stretching 
from the upper arm of the United States of 
Colombia, in latitude 18° N., to the ocean- 
beaten cliffa of Cape Horn, lies the great con- 
tinent of South America. In this vast region 
civilization has had a tardy growth, Though 
discovered at as early a date as North America, 
it chanced in the vicissitude of things that 
the South American coast did not feel the 
impact of any vigorous race. Perhaps we 
should say that it did not feel the impact of 
any race in which the political and coloniz- 
ing instincts were naturally strong. What 
with the greater expanse of water lying be- 
tween the coast of South America and the 
shores of Europe, and what with the more 
powerful exhibition of those forces of nature 
with which men must contend in the creation 
of civilized States, the development of the 
various kingdoms and republics of South 
America was late in beginning and slow in 
Progress. 

If we begin a cursory survey of the vari- 
ous political powera now spread before us in 
this great peninsula, we shall find, first of all, 
running up and including the Isthmus of 
Panama, bounded on the north by the Carib- 
‘bean Sea and on the weet by the Pacific, the 
‘Unrrep States or Coromnta, formerly known 
an New Granada. At the present time this 
State is a republic in government, consisting 
of nine divisions, somewhat like the States of 
the American Union. The coast of this country 
was first traced by Ojeda, in 1499. The Vice- 
royalty of Granada was created in 1718, and 
the firat struggle for national independence oo- 
curred near the close of the eighteenth cen- 
‘tury. For a while, however, Spain held her 
grip, and it was not until 1811 that actual in- 
dependence was proclaimed. 

Hight years afterwards, the people, under 
the lead of Bolivar, succeeded in their efforts, 
and a uaion was formed with Quito and Vene- 
auela, the new State being known as the Re- 
public of Colombia. After an existence of 
ten years this union was dissolved, and Vene- 
suela and Quito resumed their former political 
condition. New Granada became an inde- 
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pendent republic in 1831, and a constitution 
was promulgated in the following year. 

The model of the new government was that 
of the United States. For twenty-eight years 
the course of events was comparatively unruf- 
fied; but in 1860 a popular revolution broke 
out against the conservative Administration of 
President Ospina. In July of 1861, Bogota, 
the capital, was captured by the insurgents 
and the government assumed by General Moe- 
quera, leader of the rebellion. In the follow- 
ing October the Congress of the republic as- 
sembled, and the name of the country was 
changed to the United States of Colombia. 

But the civil conflict did not end until De- 
cember, 1862. The Constitution was modified. 
The President’s term was reduced to two years 
instead of four. From 1863 to 1867, Mosquera 
continued in authority. But the majority in 
Congress became opposed to his pulicy, and he 
was driven into exile. Colombia, in this stage 
of her affairs, sought to steady her fragile in- 
stitutions by an appeal to the United States 
of America. In 1868, Caleb Cushing was sent 
as an ambassador, and in the following year a 
treaty was concluded between our country and 
the leaser republic, by which the former ac- 
quired the right to construct a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. In 1870 the compact 
was amended and amplified, and the influence 
of the United States confirmed in that region. 
Since this epoch, the affairs of Colombia have 
greatly improved, and the lover of free inati- 
tutions in South America finds many causes 
of gratification and promise as respects the 
future of the State. 

The history of VENEZUELA ia very similar 
to that of Colombia. This coast was visited 
by Columbus in 1498. The name of the re- 
public signifies Little Venice; for the shore- 
lines from the mouth of the Orinoco westward 
are so much indented and the lake regions s0 
pronounced as to justify the analogy expresped 
in the name. ‘Venezuela was the seat of some 
of the oldest settlements in the New World. 
Many of these antedated the middle of the 
sixteenth century. About the year 1700 a 
Spanish company was formed for the cultive- 
tion of indigo and cocoa. 

Under the auspices of this corporation the 
principal settlements in Venezuela were made 
and governed unti] 1778. When Napoleon L 
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overthrew the Bourbon dynasty of Spain, the 
game effects were first produced in the South 
American colonies as in Mexico. A spirit of 
loyalty was awakened for the overthrown house. 
But in the course of time a revolutionary re- 
action took place, and in 1811 Venezuela de- 
elared her independence. Freedom was won 
under General Bolivar, and the three States 
next to the isthmus formed a republican union. 

For several years Spanish authorities sought 
to recover their supremacy ; but the revolution 
had gone too far to be counteracted. In 
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authority was renewed for four years and the 
Government became a virtual dictatorship. 
But the methods of the President, though ar- 
bitrary, were generally just, and the enforced 
quiet was preferable to the previous anarchy. 

Of the same general character with the 
two preceding States is the Republic of Ecua- 
por, the ancient kingdom of Quito. This 
country, one of the most varied in the world 
composed of snow-capped mountain-peake, 
dense foresta, and vast savannas, was at the 
first a dependency of Peru under the general 
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1829-30, Venezuela became independent, and 
@ republican Constitution was adopted. Fora 
decade and a half the Government was ad- 
ministered by Presidents Paes, Vargas, aud 
Soublette. With the accession of General 
Monagas, in 1846, until the election of Gen- 
eral Faloon, in 1863, the country was involved 
in civil war. For two years tranquillity was 
restored ; but under the Presidency of Guzman 
Blanco, hostilities broke out afresh, and for 
several years the civil Government was st the 
‘ merey of hostile factions. In 1873, Blanco’s 


dowinion of Spain. This relation was main- 
tained from the middle of the sixteenth to the - 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It is 
probable that Quito was the most productive 
of all the Spanizh colonies. In the year 1809 
the yoke of Spain was thrown off by the 
Ecuadorians, who sought to gain their freedom 
by war with the mother country. In May of 
1822 a decisive battle was fought at Pichincha, 
and independence was achieved. In common 
with the United States of Colombia and Ven- 
ezvela, Quito proclaimed a republic, and 
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entered into umon with her mster States of 
the North. 

The true independence of the country. 
however, dates from 1831, when the prerent 
name of Ecuador war adopted. For a long 
time the State was embroiled with civil ware, 
and this condition of affairs was not ended 
until the beginning of hostihties with Peru ww 
1852. This struggle continued «4a years, and 
even after the establishment of 
yeace with the foreign power, do- 
mestic insurrections were of such 
frequent occurrence as to prevent 
the development of the State In 
1869 the city of Guayaquil was 
destroyed by fire, and Quito lard in 
1uims by an earthquake. A little 
later an unsuccessful effort wa~ 
made by Preadent Mosquera, of 
New Granada, to reconstiuct the 
old Colombian Republic, and hr 
ambitious «cheme led to a war, 
which the Ecuadortans were de 
fented For several year civil dis 
cord reigned until the accesion to 
the Presidency of Garcia Moreno 
in 1869 Even he was obliged to 
resign before the end of his official 
term, and was succeeded by Hafael 
Carvajal, whose Administration ex- 
tended over a period of six years 

Of the history of ancient Pert, 
something has been already pre- 
sented in a furmer Book The 
country, perhaps the most famous 
of the early States of South Amer- 
ica, till holds an important rank. 
Her products, especially the Pe- 
ruvian bark and the guano, are in 
demand in every part of the world. 
The story of Pizarro need not 

« be repeated. About the middle 
of the sixteenth century a civil government 
was firmly established by the Spanish Viceroy, 
Pedro de la Gasca. The ancient Empire of 
the Incas became one of the four principal 
Spanish dependencies in the New World. 

‘Until near the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Peru was of vast territorial extent; but 
in 1776 the provinces of La Plata, Potosi, 
Chareae, Chiquitos, and Paraguay were torn 
away in order to form the new government of 
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Buenos Ayres In 1780 a formidable Peru- 
vian rebellon broke out, but was presently 
supprewed, Pera was one of the moet loyal 
of the Spanish-Amencan Btates. She wan the 
Imt to become independent of the Mother 


Country Her mdependence war declanal in 
duly of 1821 Three years afterwards, the 
war with Spam still continuing, General 


Bohvar became dietate, and a tew months 
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later the Spanth army was decinvely de- 
feated 

Tt was at this epah that the State of Bo- 
livia was wrested from the parent Republic to 
become an independent Confederation The 
Peruvian annals sub-equent to this event are 
se similar in character to those of the States 
already named in this chapter, that their recital 
im detail would prove uninteresting and monot- 
onoux. In the year 1837 war breke out 
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between Peru and Chili; but peace was con- 
cluded after a few months of conflict. After 
this, General Gamurra was chosen President, 


but was killed in 1841, in = battle in Bolivia. | 


The next Chief Magistrate was Menendez, who 
was deposed from office in 1842. The two fol- 
lowing years were vecupied with another civil 
war, of which General Castilla was the hero. 
Being himself elected to the Presidency, he 
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| was defended -by a body of European and 
| American soldiers. By these, Vivanco was re- 
pulsed; but hie fleet still held sway over the 
neighboring waters. It was at this juncture 
i that the two American ships, Georgiana and 
{| Limie Thompeon, gathering guano on the coast, 
| were captured by one of Castilla’s steamers. 
This act of violence was followed'up by others 
of like sort, until what time the attention of 





restored order in the country, and the follow- 
ing five years were a period of prosperity un- 
paralleled in the history of the country. 
Afterwards, during the Presidency of Gen- 
eral Echinique, whose Administration was too 
corrupt to be tolerated, another revolution was 
hesded by Castilla. Against him another 
leader arose, named Vivanco, who, for a while, 
besieged his rival in a town of Callao, which 


the American Government was drawn to the 
outrages, and Peru obliged to make ample 
reparation for the damage which she had in- 
flicted. 
In 1858, Castilla succeeded in capturing 
| the eity of Arequipa, and presently redetab- 
lished his authority throughout the country. 
Meanwhile he had published « proclamation 
freeing the slaves, and at one time extended 
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his authority over Ecuador. Several attempts 
were made to assassinate the President; but 
theee proved abortive, and he continued in 
power until the expiration of his term. 

The next Chief Magistrate war Gieveral San 
Ramon, elected in 1862. In the following 
year he died in office, and was eucceeded by 
General Pezet, during whove Administration » 
war broke out, occasiuned by the seizure of the 
Chincha Islands. The conflict resulted favor- 
ably to the Peruvians; but the seizure cost 
them a war indemnity of three million doliars 
The agreement to pay this large sum was re 
garded by one of the pulitical parties as trea- 
sonable. President Pezet was deposed, and 
the war with Spain broke out anew. Chili 


and Peru entered into af alliance, and in . 


1866 the Spanish army was driven from the 
country. 

In the following year the present Peruvian 
Constitution was adopted. But befure the 
Government was une year old the ruling Pres- 
ident, General Prado, was driven from office, 
and obliged to leave the country. Halta, the 
next Chief Magistrate, was essasinated in 
1872. Thia event, however, seemed to put an 
end to the fierce broils which had continued for 
more than @ quarter of a century, and with 
the redcceasion of Don Manuel Prado to the 
Presidency, an interval of peace ensued, during 
which national industry was promoted, rail- 
ways built, commerce encouraged, and an in- 
terest excited in the education of the people. 

We have now reached by far the most 
important of the South American State»— 
Braz. It was on the coaat of this country 
that Amerigo Vespucci made his most impor- 
tant discoveries. Even before his day, a 
greater than he, Pedro Alvarez Cabral, miling 
under the flag of Emanuel, King of Portugal, 
and attempting to follow the coume of Da 
Gama, was driven to these shores, on the 22d 
of April, 1500. It wason his return to Por- 
tagal that Vespucci published what purported 
to be a map of the New World. from which 
circumstance he gained for the Western Cun- 
tinent the name of America. 

The dye-woods, of which Brazil is so won- 
derfuliy productive, gave s lucrative trade to 
the carly Portuguese merchants, who, in the 
times of King Jobo LEI, had already claimed 
a monopoly of this branch of commerce. It 
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was to maintain these advantages of irde 
that the first Portuguese coluniee were estab. 
lished in Brazil For a wiule the sertlementa 
thus planted toormhed greatly, But in the 
coure of time the sivages, asm North Amer- 
aea, became beetile, and the nobles who had 
thus far conducted the chterprie sere obliged 
ft turn over the ve tu the government 
of Portugal. 

fu 140 the tint Porty, 
Brazil was appointed. Ii wan Thou 
ale Soues., He catablebed hie Government at 
Sao Salvador da Bahia, which wae at that 
time the capital of Brazl Six sean after 
hia arrival, a French colony we planted 
au islant in the bay of Rio de Janeiro. The 
founder of the settlement was Admiral Ville- 
gagnon, whow bad faith and sora manage: 
meot fed to the extinetion of the y afien 
an exiatence of ten year. 

It was in 1567 that the city of Ban Seban- 
tino, afterwards called Riv de Janeiro, was 
founded by the Portuguese. Thirteen years 
afterwards Portugal was annexed w Spain by 
Philip IL, and the colonies of the former 
State pawed under the dominion of the latter. 
So far as Brazil wae concerned, the change 
was not salutary. Hy this time the rapacity 
of the Spaniards had wakened the hontility of 
half the world. Savage tribe, ax well as civ- 
ilized nations, had come t dread her cruct 
aud dominect spirit, It were hard tw my 
whether, at this epoch, Spain was more cor 
dially hated by England, by France, or hy 
Holland. As a reanlt of these conditions, 
the comm towns of Brazil suffered greatly at 
the bands of the enen of the parent State. 

In 1612 the Province of Maranhico was 
seized hy the French aol the city of Sio Louiz 
founded, only to be captared by the Portu- 
pritexe in the wing year. In 1623 a Dutch 
fleet took Bahia and held it for two years, at 
the expiration of which time they were ex- 
pelled. In 1620, Pernambueo fell into the 
hands of the Dutch, who were indefatigable in 
their efforta to gain posemion of the whole 
country. [n this ambition they were succes 
ful, in so far as to obtain pomemion of all 
Srozil north of Pernambuco, exeept Pard. 

Such was the condition of flair at 
the middle of the seventeenth century. [gut 
the Portuguese wera in no whe colerant of 
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foreign domination. They rose vindictively 
upon the invaders, and, in = war of five years’ 
duration, succeeded in driving them out of 
the country. In 1660 a treaty was concluded 


by the terms of which the whole Brazilian 
territory waa freed from the presence of the 
Dutch. 

Meanwhile, Portugal, always restive under | 
Spanish domination, revolted against the king | 
of Spain, and, led by Johu IV. of Braganga, | 
recovered her independence. 


The House of 
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and permanency. In the course of time the 
great mineral wealth of the country, especially 
in gold and diamonds, was discovered and a 
wonderful impetus was given to wealth and 
population. At length the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred from Bahia to Rio de 
Janeiro, which has ever since remained the 
metropolis of South America. 

When, in 1807, the House of Braganga 
was overthrown by Napoleon, John VI., the 
reigning sovereign of Portugal, fled with his 
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Braganca wes permanently restored to the 
Portuguese throne, and the heir apparent of 
that kingdom was given the title of Prince of 
Brazil. These events happened about twenty 
yeara before the expulsion of the Dutch, and 
it can not be doubted that the revulsion in 
the parent State contributed much to make ; 
and keep the Portuguese dominant in Brazil. 
Of all the South American countries, the 
colonies of Portugal had greatest peace aud 
prosperity. From the earliest time the prin- 
cipality of Brazil appeared to possess stability / 


court to Brazil, and took up his residence at 
the capital. The movement was so important 
as almost to reverse the relations between the 
principality and the parent State. The Bra- 
zilian Constitution was modified and adapted 
to the altered condition. The restrictions 
which had been laid by Portuga! upon her 
colony were removed, and the Brazilian porta 
opened to the commerce of all nations. For 
eight years the Portuguese world was ruled 
from Rio de Janeiro instead of Lisbon; and 
on the whole, the shock which the Bragancas 
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bad received was favorable to the growth of { was about to begiu, Great Britain offered her 


their power. After Waterlov the title of 
Principality gave place to Kingdom of Brazil, 
and John VI. styled hinvelf henceforth King 
of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarve. 

In the interval of this foreign residence of 
the Braganca princes a revolt occurred in Por- 
tugal, and in 1820 the Liberal Constitution of 
Spain was proclaimed as the law of the land. 
The revolution extended to Par& and Pernam- 
buco, and John VI., perceiving that the same 
wave would soon extend to Rio de Janeiro, 
anticipated the movements of his subjects, 
accepted the new Countitution, and made 
a proclamation of that fact in February of 
1821. 

As soon as this political transformation 
was effected the king appointed hia son, 
Prince Pedro, to rule over Brazil, and him- 
self returned to Portugal. By thin time 
the former country, becoming conacioun of 
ita own vast territories and capacities, and 
the swelling tides of population, began to 
feel the premonitory thrills of independence. 
In the very year of the king’s departure 
the revolutionary spirit became perceptible 
among the Brazilians. In October of 1822, 
the movement was so overwhelming that 
declaration was made of the independence 
of the country, under the name of an Em- 
pire. On the ist of the following December 
the Prince Regent was formally crowned 
as Emperor of Brazil, with the title of Dom 
Pepro I. Within the next two year 
an imperial Constitution was framed and 
adopted, and on the 7th of September, 1825, 
the independence of the new power was 
acknowledged by the Governmentat Lisbon. 
A year later King Joho died, and Dom 
Pedro became, by that event, ruler of Portugal. 
Bat he was well mtisfied with the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of his new American 
State, and resigned the Portuguese crown to 
his daughter, Donna Maria. The relations 





between Portugal and Brazil were thus ami- | 
eably adjusted on the basis of mutual inde ' 


pendence. 
In the year 1826 war was declared by the 


Empire against the Argentine Republic. An 


effort had been made by the latter power to 


convert Uruguay into a dependency. When, 
however, the conflict between the two States 








mediation, aud peace was huppily restored. 
It war agreed that Montevideo should become 
independent, under her own Constitution. 

Tt was the mefortune of Dom Pedro 1, not 
to get along smonthly with the legislative 
branch of the Brazihan Government. Angry 
quarrela broke out between hin and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and the troubles increased 
until 1831, when the Emperor, finding bin 
velf hopeleely unpopular with hin subjects, 
was constramed to alaiicate bu throne in favor 





of Dom Pero [f The latter prince, however, 
was at thin time but «ix years of age, and a 
regency hal to be established until he should 
reach hia majority. Not until 1441 was Pedro 
proclaimed as sovereign in his own right. In 
the very year of the revolution which had de- 
throned hus father, a law was pamed by the 
Brazilian Government for the abolition of the 
slave-trade; but that nefarious business was 
still carried on in a covert way until] 1850, 
when it was finally suppremed. 

The first eight years of the reign of Dom 
Pedro i. were marked by a pumber of insur- 
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rectionary movements in the Brazilian prov- 
inces, notably in Minas Geraes and Pernam- 
buen. But none of the revolts became so 
formidable as seriously to threaten the Empire. 
The yenrs 1840-52 were marked in South 
American history for the rise of Rosas, the 
dictator of the Argentine Confederation, who 
was finally overthrown at Monte Caseros by 
the combined armies of Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Entre Rios The dictator fled to England, 
aud hostilities ceased in 1852. 

The next thirteen years were a perind of 
peace in Brazil. It was in this interval that 
the State of Paraguay, small in territory but 
intense in spirit, awaked the deadly hostility 
of the neighboring Powers. In 1865 an alli- 
auce was made by Brazil, Uruguay, and the 
Argentine Republic, and war was declared 
against Paraguay under the express agreement 
that the parties to the compact would not lay 
down their arma until thelexisting government 
of that offending State should be destroyed. 
The war which ensued continued for six years, 
and was concluded in 1871 by the defeat and 
death of the dictator Lopez, who had been 
the mainstay of the cause of Paraguay. 
‘When, however, it came to settle the condi- 
tionn of peace, a dangerous dispute arose be- 
tween Brazil and the Argentine Republic. 
The late allies became jealous, and war war 
seriously threatened. At last, in 1872, it was 
agreed that the Argentine Republic should be 
permitted to make a separate treaty with Par 
aguay, ae Brazi) had done before; and by this 
means the war was averted. 

On the whole, Dom Pedro was one of 
the most successful ralers of his times. His 
liberal policy and enlightened views did 
much to make the Empire of Brazil reputable 
among the great Powers of the earth. He it 
was who, m 1875, was elected a corresponding 
member of the French Academy of Sciences, 
an honor not often dove to kings. He it was 
who, in 1876, came with his Empress and suite 
to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
and was received by the American people and 
their great representatives as a distinguished 
guest and friend. Under his auspices the 
domestic tranquillity and industrial prosperity 
of Brazil were greatly promoted, and his own 
example in literature and scientific aequire- 
ments did much to quicken the intellect and 
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‘ kindle the moral enthusiasm of tbe Brazilian 
people. 

After the Emperor's visit to the United 
States, in 1876, he and the Empress pro- 
ceeded to the Continent of Europe. He went 
as a student of political science, studying the 
evonomy and statecraft of the European gov- 
ernments. During his absence the Imperial 
authority of Brazil was left in the hands of 
the Princess Izabel, his daughter, who had 
been constituted Regent before his departure. 

1 Dom Pedro and the Empresa, after nearly 
, Cighteen months of travel, returned to their 
, own country, reaching Bahia in September of 
{ 1877. The good effecta of the Emperor's in- 
tercourse with foreign nations were soon ap- 
parent. A great impetus was given to in- 
ternal and international improvements. In 
1867 there were only six railroads in the Em- 
pire, having a total length of five hundred and 
fifteen miles. In 1872 there were fifteen 
| lines, aggregating seven hundred and asixty- 
eight miles in length. Four years afterwards 
the railways numbered twenty-two, having a 
total length of one thousand one hundred and 
forty-three miles. In the single year following, 
five other lines were added, with a total ad- 
ditional length of eight hundred and fifty-one 
miles. In 1882 there were two thousand three 
hundred and eighty-eight miles of Brazilian 
railway open to traffic, and twelve hundred 
miles additional in process of construction. 
Within two months after his return, the 
Emperor signed an Imperial decree granting 
a subsidy of a hundred thousand dollara per 
annum, for # period of ten years, to the ship- 
builders Jobn Roach & Son for the estab- 
lishment of a line of steamships between Rio 
| de Janeiro and New York. The steamers 
| were to have stations at St. Thomas, Par4, 
I Pernambuco, and Bahia. It was stipulated 
that the vessels to be constructed should be 
| equal in character to those plying between 
| Brazil and Europe. The time fixed for the 
voyage between Rio de Janeiro and New York 
was twenty days, The steamships Rio de Ja- 
netro and City of Part were speedily constructed, 
‘ and on the 29th of May, 1878, the former 
verse] completed its first voyage, coming safely 
to harbor, and receiving the Emperor and Em- 
presa of Brazil as guests. In every direction 
the material enterprises of the Empire were 
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thrust out rapidly and successfully, and the finau- 
cia) and commercial condition of the Govern- 
ment and nation were correspondingly improved. 

The year 187% war noted for the rare ac- 
currence of a famme in Brasil. Several of 
the northern provinee~ of the Empire, Ceara 
in particular, were visited with an uanprece- 
dented drought. The brooks and minor 
streams, even some of the rivers, driet up to 
the hottem, The crops utterly failed, and the 
inhabitants of large districts, in a great mens 
ure inaccessible to relief, were reduced to eud- 
den and fearful want. Some of the towne 
were depopulated. It was eatimated that the 
province of Cearé lost at Jeast ten thousand 
inhabitante by actual starvation. Though the 
wan liberally opened fur the 
relief of the sutferers, the help thus afforded 
could not avail, and the recovery of the 
stricken provinces was slow. 

Something base already been sid of the 
struggle of Dom Pedro IL and his Govern- 
ment against the institution of slavery. That 
ineubus hax rested upon the nation much ar 
it did for two hundred and forty years on the 
United States; hut it has been the good for- 
tune of Brazil to proceed by easier stages to 
the destruction of the offending system. 
ginning with 1871 the policy of emancipation 
was steadily pursued. At first, the legistation 
and Imperial decrees were directed ta the 
traffic in alaver, and afterwards to the institu- 
tion itself. Between 1871 and 1475, more 
than twenty-one thousand slaves were emanci- 
pated. Jt was provided by Jaw that slave 
children on reaching the age of eight years 
should become free. The number of such in 
1879 was fully twenty-five thouend. When 
the slave-child reached the age of emancipa- 
tion, it was provided that the master might 
have his services to the age of twenty-one, on 
condition of paying to the youth fuir wager 
and giving him an education. In lieu of this, 
the macter might, should he #0 elect, receive a 
Government bond for three hundred dollar-, 
bearing interest at six per centum. Nor will 
the reader fail to approve thee judiciou- 
measures for the elevation of a servile race, 
and to compare the process with that by which, 
through blood and woe and wasting, the Negro 
slaves of the United States were brought to 
freedom. 
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Another favorable symptom in the enrrent 
political and social conditmen of the Brasilans 
a the strom seu rw where 
apparent. In Diag a in other 
eountpies, f Chateh contin 
withm the fast tau decades to d 
fenal institabens, and te ele 
that monapoly winch she had en 
joved sin Ages ‘The growth of 
pubhe rth demanded a refi 
Tn 187 the obl 
exacted 
reevive degrees in 
was abolished, as wa 
An exammmation im rehgeus die 
doctrine. The oath as ow. 
aade, aml the examinations were 
to all, ‘The next step wns the 
of civil marrage, and the se 
rehgious dimlulines of the partion thereto, 
Then followed an umendment at) the 
for immigration, and the beginning of 2 new 
policy on the part of the Eanpire with respect 
to the foreign pnts of the Brazhay popu. 
lation. This poly and many other liberal 
and enlightened’ measures were advanced 
hy the Imperial Government, msenuch that it 
iw doubtful whether any other rule of the 
prewent epoch did more for the advance. 
ment of the nation concerned than that of 
the broad-minded, reformatory, aud progrenwe 
ive Dom Pedro I. 

Eve 
course during t 
until late in the 
pected political on 
might he diffieult to fi 
To all seoming t 
undisturhed. The 
tered in the The internal 
affairs of the country, whether industrial, com: 
mercial, or politieal, gave no sign of distarh 
ance. The relation; between Brazil aud all 
foreign Powers were amicable, and the ob 
server could percerve ne wmptom of a 
storm = But all of a sudden, on the lth of 
November, in the vene just referred ta, a reve 
olution broke out and was euceesful in a sin- 
gle day. 

The event showed that the army, the navy, 
the larger part of the civil authoritie, and the 
people generally had not only drifted away 
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from the Imperial system of government, but ; and General Fonseca was made provisional 
had become disluyal to the extent of wishing , President. The Revolution was enacted like 
its destruction. It was also revealed that a | the scenes of a drama. Foreign governments 
speoific cause of dislike had operated powerfully were notified that Brazil had peaceably, and 
to break the allegiance of the people to the of her own purpose, changed her form of gov- 
throne. Thin was the extreme unpopularity ernment. The provinces gave in their adhesion 
of the Princess Izabel with some classes of the ' to the Republican régime. It was expected 
Brazilians. The gravamen of her offending that counter insurrections would break out, 
was the course which she had pursued daring i but only feeble symptoms of such movements 
the absence of the Emperor in the United | appeared. The new order was accepted as a 


States and Europe. Acting as Regent for her 
father, she had taken the law into her own 
bands in the matter of the abolition of slavery. 
The process of gradual emancipation and com- 
pensation for slaves adopted by the Imperial 
Government has already been described. It 
appears that the Regent became dissatisfied 
with the dow operation of the emancipatory 
statute, and suddenly precipitated matters by 
an edict ending the institution of slavery at a 
blow. This gave » shock to the country and 
greatly offended the slaveholding clases on 
account of the inconveniences and losses to 
which they were subjected by the destruc- 
tion of their human property. It appeared in 
the sequel that these classes and the affili- 
ated parts of Brazilian society cherished a 
grudge against Princess Izabel, and determined 
to prevent her accession to the throne. Dom 
Pedro had now been Emperor for more than 
forty-cight years, and his demise was an event 
to be anticipated at no distant day. The dis- 
like of the late Regent, and determination that 
ashe should never reign, seem to have been the 
occasion, if not the cause, of the impending 
Revolution. 

Under these conditions « couspiracy of 
several of the leading men of the Empire was 
formed, under the leadership of General Fon- 
seca, and, without a moment's warning, the 
Emperor was, on the 15th of November, 1889, 
summoned by 8 committee to come down from 
the throne, renounce his right to rule, and to 
leave the country. The aged sovereign was 
obliged to comply. He and his family, in- 
cluding the Princess Izabel, heir to the throne, 
were put on shipboard, and sent to foreign 
parta. It was supposed that the steamer was 
destined for London, but the event showed 
that Lisbon was the refuge chosen by the de- 
posed monarch. The Revolutionists at once 
proclaimed s republic—the Republic of Brazil— 


matter of course, and the historians of dif- 
ferent nations were surprised at the spectacle 
of a thorough and radical revolution in the 
government of a great Empire, effected by 
the action of a few resolute men, with only 
sporadic and fitful resistance and trifling loasee 
of life. 

Next in greatness among the States of 
South America may be ranked the ARGENTINE 
Rervatic. In territorial extent the power is 
second only to Brazil, and in the vigor of ber 
people and wetitutions she may claim the 
game relative position. The country at the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata was first known 
to white men in 1512. Buenos Ayres was 
founded by Mendoza in 1535. Under his or- 
ders the country was explored as far north as 
Asuncion, present capital of Paraguay. Be- 
fore the close of the sixteenth century many 
colonies were established in the valley of 
Le Plata. At this period the country was re- 
garded 2s forming a part of the Viceroyalty of 
Peru. This relation was also held by the 
State of Paraguay. Until 1620, Buenos Ayres 
was dependent upon the Government of Par- 
aguay, but in that year became independent. 

This condition was maintained until 1776, 
when an entirely new distribution was made 
of the powers south of the equator. The 
States of Bolivia, Uruguay, Paraguay, and the 
Argentine Republic were united in one gov- 
ernment under the title of the Viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres. In 1806 a British fleet ap- 
peared on thin coast and captured the capital 
and Montevideo. The inhabitants, however, 
rose on the invaders and recovered the cities. 
In the following year the British, more thar ten 
thousand strong, returned to the attack, but 
were defeated and driven away. Three years 
afterwards a popular revolution broke out, and 
the people renounced their allegiance to Spain. 
‘War ensued, and in 1812 the independence of 
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the viceroyalty was achieved by the capture 
of Montevideo, the last city under the Span- 
jards. A republican form of yuvernment was 
instituted, and the chief power of the com- 
mouwealth was lalged in a chamber of 
deputies, kuown as the Sovereign Aembly. 
The city of Tueuman wax chosen as the seat 
of government. 

Jt waeat this period that Gieneral San Ma 
Governar of the provinces of Mendoza, rained 
an army of patriots, crowed the Ames. and 
aided the Chiliuns in gaining their inde- 
pendence. Shortly after, the combined armier 
of Chili ant Buca A 
and captured Lina. these movements 
of the Argentines furthwart were taking 
place. the Portuguese gained posession of 
Montevideo, About the same time the svat 
of government was moved from Tucuman to 
Buenus Ayres, and the Constitution was mod~ 
ified in favor of democracy. 

The transfer of the capital induced the 
provinces contiguour to the Rio de la Plata to 
join their fortunes with Buenos Ayres in the 
work of conatructing n true republic. This 
was accomplished in the year 1824, and the 
first Presidency of the United Provinces war 
contferrst on Lux Heras, Then came a dee- 
laration of war on the part of Brazil, the 
general reault of which wax a pus check to 
the growth of republicaniam in the South. 
Neither Lax Heras nor hin succemor, Rivada- 
via, was able to uphold the cause against t 
superior power of the Brazi 
that the Republie would bave been able to main 
tain its existence at all but for the mediation 
of England, Under her anspicer, m 1828, a 
treaty wax enneluded, by which the State of 
Uraguay wax made independent ander a triple 
guarantee of (ireat Britain, Brazil, and the 
Argentine Republic. The latter power was, 
however, for the time greatly weakeued: but 
in 1831 the former course of affhirs way re 
sumed by the union of the prov 
rientes, Eutre Rios, and Santa F. 
Ayres. 

Thie work wa- seriously opposed hy the 
army under General Lavalle. who defeated the 
constituted authorities and shot the Prevident. 
For a while there were two governments, but 
at last Buenox Ayres was triumpbant, and the 


distinguished General Juan Manuel de Rosas 
Vor. IV. --4b. 
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formerly te the Vieeroyalty of 
Buenos alegre parts 
of the Angentis The two must 
ppertant tri whieh dus policy re 


Jated were Uru: aud the 
v ehoukd 
be remeurparated with the Republic of La 
Plata beeaine the souree of those bloody 
atrtggles whieh have made op the anna of 
the emuntries concerned for the last thirty 
years, 

At last, on DNO2, Rosas was as 
compelled to Hy from the country, 
ernment was hereapon conferred upon V 
Lopez: but he was suddenly averthrown by 
Cieneral Urquiza, whe made bimeelt Di 
instead of Rose. The independence of Pare 
agony war acknowledged: and in dhe follow 
ing year a uew Constitution, modeled atter 
that of the United States of North Au 
was adopted, Urquizn was 
for sin year. Baja 
we the sent of poveruime 
Apyren resisted the new orl 
gave in her ats 
four years, bi 
latter city and Varw 
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Ty 
e that the league above 
wentioncd, between Brazil and Cruguay and 
the Arventine Republiv, war nade againet 
Paraguay, under the sulenn pledge that the 
cerntnent of the last uamed State 
The reault of thin strag- 
gle, and ite termination by the defeat aut 
death of the Dictator Lopez, have already 
been narrated. During the progres of the 
conflict a strong anti-war party had sprung 
up in the States that were parties to the ulli- 


a af war. 
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ance. Ezpecially was this true in Buenos 
Ayres and Entre Rios, in both of whieh prov- 
inces formidable insurrections were made 
against the Government During the last two 
decades the domestic tranquillity of Argentina 
has been little disturbed, and the civilizing 
forces have continued to propel the Republic in 
the direction of a broader and truer nationality. 

Before the conclusion of the late war, 
namely, in 1868, the official term of President 
Mitre expired, and he was succeeded by Gen- 
eral Sarmiento. The election was without a 
serious disturbance or revolutionary manifesta- 
tions. In April of 1870, General Urquiza, 
who had heen Governor and commaniler in 
Entre Rios during the Paraguayan War, was 
assassinated hy some officers of the army, 
and Lopez Jordan was elected Governor in 
his stead. The latter publicly avowed the 
amamination as one of the necowities of the 
revolution, and the National Government re- 
fused to recognize his authority. Ho-tility 
supervened, which continued until 1873, when 
Lopez Jordan and his insurgents were put 
down hy a division of the national troops, 
under command of Colonel Gainza. 

The vast extent of territory and requrces 
which the Argentine Republic had now ut- 
tained might well make her the rival, or at 
least the competitor, of Brazil. The new Re- 
public had now taken under its regis no fewer 
than fourteen extensive provinces, Its domin- 
ions reached from the Atlantic to the crest of 
the Andes; from the borders of Bolivia on 
the north to Cape Horn. It would appear 
that Brazil waa not insensihle to the great and 
growing power on her southern houndary, and 
gome jealousy was shown with respect to the 
establishment of the international line between 
the two Powers. The boundaries of Paraguay 
were difficult to determine, and hostilities were 
at one time imminent; but Ex-President Mitre 
was sent as special envoy to Rio de Janeiro, 
and the difficulty was peaceahly adjusted. 

Soon afterwards the Presidential election 
recurred, and Mitre was put forward as 4 can- 
didate for Chief Magistrate. He was, how- 
ever, defeated by Dr. Nicolas Avellanda. It 
has heen the peculiarity of the Spanish Ameri- 
can Republicans, both in Mexico and South 
America, that they accept political defeat with 
bad grace and illtemper. This, indeed, is 
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one of the difficulties in the way of the estab- 
lishment by these peoples of a therough repub- 
licaniam. Of a certainty, if the political party 
suffering defeat refuses to accept the result— 
to bide its time, to agitate and reagitate the 
questions upon which it bas staked its fortunes, 
to return to the charge at the appointed time 
and carry the field in a legitimate way and by 
the constitutional methods—there can be no 
republic at all. 

It is in this respect that the English-speak- 
ing peoples have been an strongly contrasted 
with the Latin racer. The man who speaks 
English takes his political defeat as he does 
a bad breakfast. ‘*To be sure,” saith he to 
himeelf, ‘the taste of this unpalatable thing 
will not remain in my mouth forever. Pree 
ently we rhall recover from it, and the others 
shall go to the hill country and reflect on their 
political sins.” In the present instance there 
were strong eymptoms of a revolution in favor 
of the defeated Mitre, but President Sarmiento 
took strong meacures against the insurgents, 
and after an unimportant revolt of twenty-six 
dayn, the country war reduced to quiet. The 
insignificance of the movement and the easi- 
ness of the suppression were construed as a 
favorable augury of the non-recurrence of 
much troubles in the future. 

Internal impiovement and international re- 
lations came in the wake of the political 
transformations above described  Railwaya 
began to be constructed In 1875 three uew 
lines were opened, and a fourth in the follow- 
ing year. At this time the railroads embraced 
the Central Argentine, the Tucuman, the An- 
dine, the East Argentine, the Great Southern, 
the Western, the Ensenada, the Northern, the 
Campana, and the Port Ruiz lines, having an 
aggregate of one thousand four hundred and 
twelve miles, In 1876 an important portal 
treaty was concluded between the Republic 
and Great Britain, and in the same year an 
extradition treaty with Belgium. The Ar 
gentine Government, however, continued to 
be distressed with ea heavy national debt, en- 
tailed by the disturbances and wars of the last 
quarter of a century. 

‘The administration of Avellanda continued 
in a peaceable manner until October of 1880, 
when he was succeeded by General Julio A. 
Roca, whose term extended, after the Amer- 
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ican manner, until 184. Before the expira- making fourteen secondary and superior insti- 
tion of the quadrennium, the disputed bound- tutions, Normal echools have alao been estab- 
ary between the Republic and Chih was satis. lished in all of the fourtcen provinces, It 
factorily settled. It wasagreed that Patagonia was found at the close of the eighth derade 
should be an integral part of the Republic. that the ratio of children recenving matructwa 
The Strait of Magellan was avsigned tu Chih, in the schools to the whole number of the pop- 
‘but was neutralized to the ships of all nations, ulation was as 1 te 16, while at the name time 
According to the limits now fixed for Argen- the corresponding raw in Chih was 1 to 24, 
tina, the territorial area was estimated at four in Brazil only 1 to 75. From this and 
million equare kilometers, beng more than similar facts the mference may well be dreawo 
half the extent of Brazil, and considerably in of the relatively greater progress and culight 
excem of the area of Chilii The population enment of the Argeutives as compared with 








SHELTER FOR TRAVELERS IN THX aNDhA 


in 1881 was reckoned as considerably more [ the peoples of the neighboring uations While 
than three millions, of which nearly one-helf { from the governmental side, Brazil, hy the lib- 
were of European descent. Free immigration | eral policy of the late Emperor, and by the 
was granted, and during the decade extending , recent promise of the Republic, may easily be 
from 1871 to 1881 nearly a half million of | given the first place among the South Amen 
foreigners became citizens of the Republic. 1 can nations, from the side of the people--the 

Meanwhile, education and other elements palm may be properly amigned to Argentina. 
of enlightenment have made commendable The remaining important State of South 
progress. The number of the echools has been | America is Cintus. Its geographical position is 
greatly increased. Two universities have been | in every respect remarkable. The territory ex- 
established, one in Buence Ayres and the other | tends from Cape Horn to 17° N., thus aceu- 
in Cordova. One National College has been i pying the whole western coast of the continent 
assigned to the provincial capital of each State, ‘ through more than two thousand miles. The 
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breadth, however, is limited. The country 
occupies the narrow and precipitous watershed 
of the Andes on the west. The situation is 
remote—almost inaccessible. The coast-line 
through the southern half is broken and in- 
dented with an infinity of bays aud inlets; 
but from the latitude of 40° 8., northward to 
Peru, the shore is smooth, Jike the remaining 
Pacific coasts of the two Americas. 

The history of Chili goes back to the ep- 
och of discovery and adventure. The country 
under the natives was first invaded by the 
Spaniard, Diego Almagro, who was a compan- 
ion of Pizarro in the conquest of South Amer- 
ica. The second invasion was made in 1550 
by Pedro Valdivia, who began a war with the 
mountain tribes, which extended to 1559. 
Nearly 2 century was occupied in desultory 
conflicts, and 1t was not unti] 1665 that = 
treaty was made acknowledging the independ- 
ence of some of the aboriginal nations, and con- 
eeding the remausder of Chili to the Spaniards. 

From this time forth until 1723 was a 
period of peace. The country now rose to 
the rank of a viceroyalty, and was divided for 
purposea of civil government into thirteen 
districts, In 1810 occurred the outbreak of a 
war of independence. The conflict continued 
until April of 1818, when the patriots were 
finally victorious in the great battle of Maypu. 
‘The leader of the revolution was Juan Jové Car- 
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rera. The Constitution was formed in 1828, re- 
vised in 1831, and adopted as the basis of the 
present ayatem of government in 1833. Chili 
has been much less disturbed by revolutions 
than the other South American States. One 
serious insurrection occurred in 1851, led by 
General Urriola. In that year, and again in 
1856, Don Manuel Montt was elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic. He was succeeded in 
1861 by José Joaquin Perez, who also was re- 
elected in 1866. In that year a treaty of 
offense and defense was formed with Peru, and 
Chili became thus involved in a war with Spain. 
For this alliance she suffered severely. In 
March of 1866, Admiral Nuiiez, of the Spanish 
Navy, bombarded Valparaiso, and the city 
suffered greatly. In 1871 an important treaty 
was formed with the United States. In re 
cent times the history of Chili has been marked 
with great material and intellectual progress. 
Mines have been opened and developed, schools 
established, legal reforms effected, education 
to a considerable degree secularized, and the 
capital city magnificently improved. In 1871 
the election was gained by the candidate 
of the Clerical party, Frederigo Errazuriz. 
The result, though reactionary, was for the 
time disastrous to the Chilinn Liberals; but 
the latter soon revived from their defeat, and 
the present promise of the Republic is highly 
favorable to progress and enlightenment, 
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of the present Volume, 
has been reserved a brief 
R narrative of the course 
of events in the two leal- 
Bo ing Ortental nations aul 
BS Australia. Such sketches 
hardly be dignified with the name of hi 
ry; but it must be remembered that st is 
y within the memory of men still living 
the great Empires of the East have 
drifted, like vast continents of the ce 
the visual circle of historical observation 
For the prevent, therefore, and until opportu- 
nity has been given for the critten! examma- 
tion of the records and document« of Chinn 
and Japan, the Western reader—for all Europe 
and Amenca are in thir regard the Weat— 
must be content with the mere outline of things 
& come. 

Tt is w strange reflection on the imperfect 
knowledge and fragmentary annale of man- 
kind that of the most ancient and populons 
nation in the world the least in kn ; and 
it ie a hiting satire on the moral condition of 
the human race that this want of knowledge 
is hared upon the fact that the nation in ques 












‘© this, the concluding Book | tien ba from time immemorial devoted ite 


energies to peace, and has not been sufficiently 
bloody-minded to attract the interested atten 
thon of other peoples, He who takes the 
sword i fumous Alexander; he who bandles 
the hoe ix an olweure bear, OF the tho 
blatant histories winch men have written are 
full of pranes; of the other and hiv humble 
home by the garden wall, they «ayn 
all Such is the mora! standard which has 
made butchery glonoos, and perfidious polition 
the principal 
Tt ix the purpe 
give aomere outline of Chinese 
pecially in the last century 
of wich a rketch will be wnrated by the 
fact that the present forces rivilization are 
drawing all natioss inte affiliation, and that 
the pen of the near future will amplify and 
perhap: glonfy the poor, bmef pages devoted 
un this connection to the annaly of China. 
The history—seemingly authentic--of this 
wonderful country goer back te the year 2207 
B ©. Even before this period the myths of 
the far ages have preserved the shadow: of 
celestin] and terrestrial rulers hack to the time 


of Fnb-hi, to whom is attributed the founda- 
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tion of the Chinese Empire, nearly three 
thousand years before the Christian era. In 
that remote twilight we discover people work- 
ing in the fields, writing on tablets, marrying 
and giving in marriage. The doctor visits his 
patients; the artisan constructs wagons, ships, 
and clocks; the goldsmith does cunning work 
in ornaments, medals, and coins; the pbilan- 
thropiat establishes schools. 

It was, however, hy Yu the Great that, in 
2207, the foundations of temporal authority 
were securely laid in China. In the reign of 
his grandson a popular revolution occurred, 
by which Chung-kang was raised to the throne. 
‘The reign of this prince and that of Shan kang 


and Ti-cho, who came after him, are repre- , hero of China. 


sented as having been well-timed and vigorous. 
Afterwards we come to the dynasty of Shang, 
with its twenty-eight rulers, who occupied the 
throne from 1706 to 112 BC. These princes 
are enid to have been wicked and cruel op- 
pressors of the people 

The Jast member of thie great House of 
Shang perished in s rebellion of the army 
against his miserable rule. General Wu-wang, 
who healed the insurrection, became the prom- 
inent founder of the dynasty of Chow. For 
pearly mine centuries he and his descendants 
held dominion over China. The annuals of thie 
period are filled with the story of bloody strag- 
gles, internal and foreign. Sometimes the 
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provincial governors rose in revolt. Some- 
times the hostile Tartars threatened the de- 
struction of the Empire. It was in the latter 
part of this period—viz , from 551 to 479 
B, C.—that Confucius flourished, and soon 
afternards Mencius, the principal expounder 
of his doctrines. 

The next dynasty was that of Tsin, under 
whore princes the unity of the Empire was re- 
atorel By Ching-wang, one of the later rulers 
of this House, the great Chinese Wall was built 
for the protection of the country egainst the 
incursions of the Tartars. Ching-wang re- 
sumed the title of Emperor, which had long 
been an abeyance, aud became the national 





Tn order to destroy the mem- 
ory of turmoil and disgrace be caused al) the 
books to be gathered up and burned. It is to 
this circumstance that the fragmentary char- 
acter of the works of Confucius and Mencius 
is to be attributed. 

The next dynasty wes that of Han, whose 
princes reigned from 206 B, C. to A. D. 220. 
OF this line of sovereigns, reveral left behind 
them a great reputation: Wen-ti, for restoring 
the ancient literature; Wau-ti, for patronizing 
the arts and sciences; Siuen-ti, for the con- 
quest of Tartary: Ming-ti, for the introduction 
of Buddbiem; Ho+ti, for his favor to agricul- 
ture and the cultivation of the vine. 

It was about the close of the Han Dynarty 
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that the nations of the Weat began to hear of 
China and the Chines There 1 3 tradition 
that, about the sear AD) 200, a Roman em 
basmy came to Pehin Soon after ths, the 
dynasty of Tan was restored, and the three 
kingdoms mto which China had been divided 
were again cons didated by the Emperor Wut 
m the year 2hu 

Tn the folowing century ~the fourth — the 
Tartar. who for many generations had beaten 
against the northern frontier, succeeded in 
breaking over the boundary and gaming a 
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permauent foothokl with the tint. of the 
Empire Fron ths tune, namely, 346 A D, 
to the clowe of the sith century, the four 
feeble dynustie~ of Sung Te Liang and (hin 
ruled the conntry Thee times werv full of 
trouble. = Civil commotions prevailed, and 
warring factions in religion and politics gave 
the Imperial domimons no peace 

Tn the earl part of the seventh century, 
Christianity ™ sud to have been first pro- 
claimed in China by Olopen, a Nestorian 
monk A hittle later came the great Emperor 


wh 


Tatung, who was, im hue own counte), a 
famous 8 conqueror and onamecr a Sas 
Charlemagne with the Franks or Harvan al- 
Raw biel a the Caliphe By this Emperor 
the bade of China wen widened out on the 
west te the contince of Peran (inter hie ae 
coon howeser the Chinew power declined, 
and the Lartar agam bean teoublowme on 
the north 

Tn the carly part of the thitevath oo ntury 
Cecnglns Khan made an ivasten of China, 
and reacbel Fokim with an ain y of Mongo 
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han Under Koblar Khan, the fret Mongel 
dinasts wae catabliched ova the Chinese 
The Suny dynasty war overthrown, and the 
rosal dans drowned theme lex on the river 
at Canton Tt wasn the reign of the con. 
quermg Kublat that the traveler Marco Palo 
«ourned for a whik) at Pohin, and cared 
thence to Enrope his wonder inepiring story 
of things be had sen im the East 

About the middle af the fourteenth eca- 
tury, China wae viated with = great fai 
and dorteen millone of her people are said to 
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have perished of starvation. 
the distress, and so i}] the repute of the reign- 
ing House, that a revolution broke out. A 
popular leader named Chu-Yneu-chang ap- 
peared on the scene, overthrew the Mongolian 
atynasty, and founded under bis own sway the 
new House of Ming. Sixteen princes of this 
line held the throne for a period of two hun- 
«red and seventy-six yearn. 

Meanwhile the Mantchu Tartars had be 
come aggressive on the north. At length, m 
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the greate: part of Central Asia was reduced 
to Chinee authonty; and Ku-king, whose 
reign, extending to 1420, war as cruel wd 
tyrannical as it was vigorous and blondy. It 
was in the reign of the first of these sover 
cigos that the city of Pekin was overthrown 
hy an earthquake, buryimg four hundred thou- 
saud of her people among her ruins. 

From the beginnmy of the present century 
other nations took a deeper interest in the 


1615, their Emperor was assassinated by the | affairs of China. Jn 1807 an Anglo-Chinese 


orders of the Chinese sovereign. 


From that | college was founded at Malacca. In 1820 the 
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time forth their vengeance slept no more until, 
mm 16H, under the leadership of Li-tri-ching, 
they entered Pekin, destroyed the reigning 
dynasty, and proclaimed their own prince, 
Sanh, ax Emperor of China. From that 
tune until the present the Mantchu Tartar 
Dynasty has held dominion over the country, 
and the boundaries of the Empire have been 
greatly widened by war and conquest. 

The most conspicuous of the Mantchu 
princes have been Kang-hi, who came to the 
throne m 1661; Yung-ching, who reigned from 
1722 to 1734; Kren-lung, who held the throne 


Emperor Tan-kuang came to the throne, and 
soon afterwaris that conflict began with Great 
Britain known ax the Opium War. If we 
Elance backward we shall find that, notwith- 
«tanding the commercial enterprise of Eng- 
land, she did not succeed in gaining a foot- 
hold in China until near the close of the 
geventeenth century. Even then the relations 
which the British established with the Celestial 
Empire were few and precarious. In the year 
1798 a formal embassy, under Lord Macartney, 
was sent to Pekin, and was well received by 
the Imperial Government. 
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Tn 1816, howeser a cond emlaes, henled 
by Lord Ambert was kee tornin: in ous 
reception The delegation was retused adn 
sion to the Emperors presence but. netwith 
standing thr bachwer. the shght trade which 
Great Britain had etabtched with the Chines: 
was allowed to This intercourse 
was carmed on under the au- 
spices af the Briteh Hast 
India Company but in 1834 
the charter af that corporn- 
tion expired, and Loed Napier 
Was sent out by the 
erumeut to superintend the 
Chinese trade Thee distin 
guished offiver undertook to 
open enmmnnt py with the 
authorities of bat 
hye efforts were ans 
and two frigates which he 
brought to the 
fired on by the Chinese forts 
at the Bazue Napier fell 
back to) Marcuo, where he 
prevently died | Far a while 
the Beitish trade was carried 
without the superimtend- 
ence ef any 

In 1837, Captan 
of His Mapesty's Navy, re 
newed the attempt te open 
comimumeations with Can! 
‘The point at rs 
whieh the p 
enim of the was 
arouied, was the prop sed 
legalaing of the « 
Hitherto that trad being, 
ilheit, had been carne t on 
vovertly, but a suffi 
tity of the perni 
had been intent 
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the fears of the Chineve 
Government as to the re 
salts In the full of 14 





was notified by the Vicers 
optam vewels must be drisen away and not 
permitted to return Had the Brith Ciov- 
ernment obeved this mandate all would have 
been well: but England, with her habitual 
policy of making money at whatever disre- 
gard of international polity, did net exert 


CHINA say 
horalf te pretet the Chinese trom the con: 
fuane of the permewus trade The sme 
went on fa tae sear with bule restriction, 

Ino tS) the mpl ¢ nent, 
thorughls anserd, sent Canton a com: 
miss pamed Ban, whee taued stern 
orders fur thr suppression at # 
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ASUPPPT IN CANTON 


eprom busines He compelled the local an 
thortes and merchant, whose palm were 
vtehing for gain, fo surrender to bine all the 
opm in the port More than twenty thea 
sand chests, valued at ten mallions ef dollars, 
Sere given up, thrown inte a trench, and 
covered sith a compet of hime aud seawater, 
But. notwathstandmg die wholesale destruc 
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tion, the whet traffic was contimued The 
Chinew Government hecame so muth irritated 
that the Brtwh residents of Canton were con- 
stramed to withdraw fiom the oty Even 
the Portuguese colmy at Macao was no longer 
asaft place for Englishmen On the 6th of 
December, 1839, an cdict was promulgated 1 





PORCFTATN TOWFR XANKIY 


fortndding all trade of any kind with Butich 
ships and meichan Thi led to a declara- 
tion of war, and in June of 1840 a Britsh 
squadron appeared off Macao 

The fint actual losnhty was at the mouth 
of the Yangtee, where the Island of Chusan 
was taken, on the 4th of July In August | 
negotiations were opened between British and 
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Chinese amha-sadora, and the terms of a treaty 
were agree] upon, but the Emperor refused 
to ratify the compact, and in the beginning 
of 1541 hostilities were resumed Canton was 
brought under the guns of the Brituh fleet, 
furiously bombarded, and was obliged to ran- 
som herself by the payment of mx millon 
dollars Anavenue of trade nap 
thus opened into the heart of 
the Empire, and even during the 
contmuance of the war British 
opium-ships continued to eject 
their contents an the wharves 
of Canton 

On the 27th of Augut, 184], 
Amoy was captined by the En- 
glish ficet,and on the 18th of 
the following October the city 
of Ningpo was taken During 
the winter nothing of importance 
occurred, but m May of 1842 
Chapoo fell into the hands of the 
British, and m the next month 
Woosung and Shangha wcre 
both captund The Brtweh 
forces then moved against Chin- 
ksan and Nanhin the latter be- 
wg the ancient capital of the 
country 

By this tme the Impermal 
Government was ready to sue 
for pence, even at the expense 
of the rum of the national char- 
acter by the mcommg plague 
of opum In the summer of 
1842 a treaty was concluded, 
the terms of which were suffic- 
rently gratity ing to English mer 
cenaiy pride avd sufficiently 
homuhatng to China It was 
agreed that there should be a 
lasting peace between the two 
Powers, that China should pay 
a war indemmity of twenty one 
milhop~ of dollars; that the ports of Can- 
ton, Amoy, Foochos, Ningpo, and Shanghm 
, should be opened to foreign commerce; that 
" Hong Kong should be ceded to Great Britain ; 
that all British prisoners should be released, 
that the Chinece who had taken service under 
the British flag should not be punished; that 
future intercourse between China and Great 
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Britain should he on terms of equality; that 
Chusan and Amoy should be ovenpied anti] 
the indemnity was paid. Thus, by the right 
of the strongest and the law of the cannon, 
was China compelled te expose ber teeming 
millions to the ravages of the life-destroy ing 
drug of Turkey and India, presented by the 
bands of Christian England. It was a work 
Preparatory te the succesfal planting of Chris 
tian minions! The mockery ndeds no con 
ment. 

In February of 18H, Caleb Cashing came 
to Chinn as ambaender from the UCaited 
States. His miwion #as te negotiate a treaty 
with the Govern and te secure by 
friendly conference the «ame commercial ad- 
vantages which Cireat 
Britain had obtained by 
force. "In thin work ho 
was succersful, and on the 
Bd of July, IS44, a favor 
able treaty was concluded 
at Wanghia, near Canton. 
Later in the same yenr, 
France alvo entered into 
treaty relations with the 
Chinese; and from this 
time forth the Imperial 
Government has beea 
constantly, thoazh with 
many checks and draw. 
backs, extending the field 
of it intercourse with 
foreign nation. 

Tt was in the nature of 
things, however, that the firet devades of this new 
era should he greatly traubled by perplexing 
questions aod reviving animo~ Fora num- 
ber of years after the concluion of the treatie~ 
of 1842-14, foreign Powers were obliged tocarry 
on their intercourse with ( not directly 
with the Imperial Ciovern 
the Provincial Vieernys of the variuts 
This indirect method peoduced many minun- 
deratanding« and acta of victence, On the 
8th of October, 1456, the Chinese constabn- 
lary of Hong Kong boarded a versel called 
the Arrow, carrying the English flag, but 
manned by Chinese marines. The flag wae 
torn down and the crew carried away by the 
authorities. Hereupon the British Consul 
demanded of the Viceroy the return of the 
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seamen and a disavewal of the act, With the 
former rayuest: the Chinese official complied, 
bat the fatter he refed 

Watheut waiting fa inetructions from the 
ernment, the British officer imme 
sch te obtain by fore the spol 
ogy whieh the Chinese authorities had dechned 
te ithe Bur the V ny wankd not yield 
On the contrary, redia rewant for the 
heads of the Tt end undertook to repel 
fore with fi or several im 
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had been 
pwae now compelled 1 


foreeeen, 
support her poley by force, A large art 
war went outan the spring of IAST to renew 
the war with China. But before reaching i. 
destination the squadron was, ax we hi ners 
inn former Book, directed te change ite course 
and proceed to Indias, t aid in the suppremion 
of the Sepoy rebellion. 

Tu the latter part of the year s portion uf 
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the armament reached China, aud Lord Elgin 
laid the ultimation of England before the Im- 
peri] Government. To this an unsatisfactory . 
anawer was returned, aud on the 28th of De- 
cember the British fleet opened fire on Canton. 
After a bombardment of one day the city was 
tak Jt wasn strange spectacle to see the 





nt capital, with its more than a million 
of inhabitants, surrendering to a force of less . 
than six thousand foreigners. 

Ax soon a8 Canton was taken, trade was re- 
opened, and the provincial Cinvernment redr- | 
ganized under the auspices of France and © 
England. At this juncture negotiations were ; 
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and stormed the forts at the mouth of the 
Pei-ho. ‘The expedition then proceeded up 
the river to Tientsin, where they were met by 
another set of ambaseadors, thia time fully 
empowered to negotiate. Here treaties were 
made with the United States, Russia, Great 
Britaiu, and France. It wan agreed that ad- 
ditional ports should be opened to foreign 
commerce; that the Yangtse River should be 
neutralized; that moat of the restrictions on 


; trade and travel should be removed; that ree- 


idences of foreign Ministers should be per- 
mitted at Pekin, and that war indemnities 
should be paid to Great Britain and France. 


BOMBARDMENT OF CANTON BY THE ENGLISH. 


reépened with the Emperor at Pekin, but that | 
sublime dignitary replied that the ambassa- | 
dore of the foreign Powers should confer with 
the Viceroy of Canton, and not with himself. 
An advance of the allies was accordingly he § 
gun towards the Chinese capital. When the 
combined ficet appenred off Pei-ho, the Em- | 
peror, in anawer to a second demand, replied | 
that certain agents had been appointed to con- * 
fer on the questions at issue; but it was eeon 
known that the officers so appointed had only 
limited powers, and for this reason the nego- - 
tiations were broken off. 

In May of 1858 the allied fiect bombarded 


‘These several treaties were at once ratified by 
the Imperial Government; but the exchange 
of ratification was attended with much diffi- 
culty and several acts of hostility. For three 
years matters remained in so unsatisfactory a 


* eondition that the Englich and French squad- 


Tons were not withdrawn from the Chinese 
waters. 

At length it became evident that the anti- 
foreign party was in the ascendant in the Im- 


: perial Council, and that no solid peace could 


be had without a further manifestation of 


i force. In April of 1860, Lord Elgin and 


Baron Gros, ambassadors of England and 
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France, arrived at Shanghai and laid the ulp 
mata of their respective Grovermments be tor 
the Emperor An cvarive, or at Rast unt 
wfactory, au-wer was riurmed = Pr paren: 
were immediitehy made to renew the conthet 
and im Augusta forme of hve thouwand men 
was cot to retake the forts at Perko und the 
city of Trent Both plas wae captured 
Without s 11004 lowes 

At this time anbawsad rs wets Wa nt 
out by the Lmperw and the terms of a tre uty 
were agrecd upon, but the alles came to ln- 
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Chinue capital wonkd have been presently 
deaated bs a torenn sokdviy, had vot the 
auth ores agrad to accept the traty whiah 
had alteads Tren prop sed at entaa 

Tr waste the comme of this baie f occupanes 
of Pekin by the Bers that the summer pal 
accor the Lanporct was bid by the onder 
1 Land Liha bhis act on the part of the 
Bosh was neck entered im other lands as 
A pee bart Lord 
DP base pustateedd UettseJt on the around that af 
the twenty aa subjects who, im Un qoute of 





ot Wanted Vit die tiveness. 
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heve that the Chinese were merely trifling 
and renewed the campaimm as unset the etal 
Other legates same from the Fanper ro but 
stall no satisfac tors tment wie reached 
Some of the Raglsh azente were seed andl 
treated with cruclts At Tenth in Scepter 
her was fought the battle of Patrnac 
the Chinese were routed with heave 
On the 6th of Octoher the altied army reas hed 
Pekin A wcch later one of the gates of the 
city was taken by the Enghsh, sor, mit 
doubtful that the high places of the ancient 








and 
Toe = 


the wer had gone to the Chinea ander a fing: 
of truce ooh thitteans had returocd alive, 
that me relaliet wae duc for sock = bar 
bar usaitriction of the rules af war 

Soon after the cede the hostilities 
toe Chane Linger or disd and the ¢rown wae 
transmitted to la- whe bad net yet re uhed 
the hinls ose A rezenes wav aces ringhy 
se 1M] aud continued for twolse 
seare wae during this pomod thar the 
Honorable Anew Burlingane was «nit an nn 
American Ambassador to China Hie advent 
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at Pekin, in 1862, marks the beginning of the 
establishment of real amity between Ching and 
the Weriern Powers, By some means Bur- 
Igame managed to gam the confidence of 
the Emperor and his Court; and this advan- 
tage he used to promote in the highest degree 
the interests of his own and the country to 
which he had been sent, In 1865 he returned 
to the United States with the purpose of re- 
agning his office; but the importance of the 
work in which he was engaged was recognized 
by the Government, and he was urged to re- 
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ceptance of the treaty concluded ten years 
} previoualy. China was thus induced to accept 
the Law of Nations as the rule of her mtei- 
coure with foreign States. Burlingame next 
set out for England on a similar misaion, and 
thence to France, Denmark, Sweden, Holisad, 
and Prussia. In all of these countries, with 
the exception of France, be was at once suc- 
cenful. In 1864 he repaired to St. Peter 
burg, where, just as he was beginning bis im- 
portant work, he fell sick of pneumonia, and 
died after an illness of only a few days. His 





ONE OF THF GATF@ Ol PEEIN GIVES UP TO THF ALITFS 


sume his task. Returning to Pekin, he re 
mained two years longer, and then, to the as 
tonishment of the whole world, Prince Kung, 
Regent of the Empire, appointed him Ais Am- 
ba-ador, not only to the United States, but to 
‘the great Powers of Europe. 

This most important mission Burlingame 
accepted, in 1567, and immediately departed to 
assume hi« duties as a treaty-maker with the 
principal States of Christendom. With our 
own Government he was eminently successful, 
and, in 1868, secured the amplification and ac- 


success on his great moeton had shown him to 
be one of the avanf-courier: of civilization. 
From the date of the Burlingame Treaty, 
China rmpidly advanced to a more reputa- 
hie rank among the great Powers of the world 
One serious blot was fixed on her eecutch- 
eon—the Tientsin maseacre of June, 1870 
For some reason never fully known, but 
doubtless religious in its origin, the French 
officials, resident in this city, became the 
objects of an intense hatred to the people. 
\ A murderous mob broke out, and the French 
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Consul, Vice-Conen!, interpreter and his wife, 
a Catholic priest, nine Sitters of Charity, 
& French merchant and hi wife, and three 
Russians were brutally municred. All the 
buildings belonging to the embasy were 
destroyed, and the atrocity was not ended as 
long ag a trace of the foreigners remained It 
appeared, however, that the Chinese authorities: 
were not responsible for the hornble outbreak 
The Imperial Government mee took meax 
ures to punish the local official. who were im- 
plicated in the mamacre, and ® ~pecial embany 





was sent to France to etpress the regret« of 
the Emperor for the crime committe! by his 
subjects. 

The story of the war of 125%, between the 
Chinese on the one ade and the French and 
Engh on the other, has already heen recited 
Sufficient reference hae heen made to the terms 
of the treaty, to the war indemnity extorted 
by the allies from the Imperial Government, 
and to the other circumstances with which the 
conflict was concluded. It might well appear 
that the humiliation of the Chinese Govern- 


‘VIFW OF PEKIN 


CHINA. 


ment was complete. The hated fureiguer had 
trakten the capttal, and it scemed that destiny 
had at length mocked and destroyed the im- 
memoral peles of the Empire. lt is likely 
that murtifivation at the meult aud ry done 
to he country hastencd the death af the En 
pers Ein-Fung, who expired in the summer 
atter the close of the war, leaving the Tmpenal 
throne ween, ‘Pong Che, at that tine bat 
five sear of age 

No sooner bad hoahtes ceased with the 
Kanghsh and French than the Chinew author 


alt 


















ites turned their attention ence nore to the 
Pings, whe 
lefianee of Imperial 


supprosinn of the rebe Haun 










hav] for <orme tine be 
authority The Government succerded nt thin 
jnnetnre in enlsting the aympathies and wey 
tees of that remarkahle personage, Colon 
Charles George Gordon, of the Royal Eng 
neers, destined from the campaign upen wloch 
he now entered to he known to the world as 
Chines Gordon. Of hia subseqnent career in 
the East np to the event of his death at the 
hands of the Mahdi’s awameine in the Soudan, 
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an account has already been given in 2 furmer 
chapter. Gordon son succeeded in organizing 
a formidable army, incorporating with his 
forces the command of the American Colonel 
Ward, who had already been engaged against 
the Tai-Pings. An invasion of the rebellious 
district was now begun, and Gordon's army 
was constantly victorious. City after city in 
the Tai-Ping country wax taken, but it wae not 
until 1864 that the insurgent: were finally 
brought to submision. Tin Wang, Prince of 
the rebel province, fell with the enpture of 
Nankin, and the war was at an end. 

In the meantime, the province of Yun- 
Nao, into which Mobammedanivm had pen- 
etrated and pained there a soit of proseriptive 
authority over the other religions, alse broke 
into rebellion, and a chief named Suleiman 
kept the Imperial army at bay. The Chinew 
Empire, however, bad at thix time advanced 
no further than n Stantenbund, or aseemblage of 
confederated provinces, It wax the policy of 
the Government to permit the provincial 
princes to rule their territories a» they would. 
For this reason the war against Suleinmn was 
not prewed with vigor. At length the rebel 
Prince's con Hassan was vent to great Bri 
to gain the recognition of the Queen for hia 
father’s Government. Hereupon the Imperial 
authorities were alarmed. The war was actively 
preaved, and Ta-Le Foo, capital of Yun-Nan, 
was taken from the ineurgent+. The latter were 
eoon scattered in all directionsand exterminated. 




















During the first years of the minority of | 


Tung-Che, the child Emperor, the Govern 
ment was unier the Kegency of two Dowager 
Empresses, wivea of the late Emperors. Early 
in 1873, however, it was determined that the 
youth should he recognized as reigning in hin 
own right, and the Dowager Empremea re- 
signed their authority. With this event an- 
other great aggremion was made upon the 
exclusive policy which had hitherto constituted 
the leading characteristic of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. The foreign ambasadors at the 
Chinese Court tovk advantage of the situation, 
and demanded the right, generally conceded 
in European countries, of personal audiences 
with the Emperor. Hitherto it had never 


CHINA. aD 
were granted the right of audience with the 
Emperor in peteon. 

Soon afterwants Tang-Che died of «mall-pox, 
and the Imperial crown went to the Emperor's 
coin, Reang-Sen, whe was net 5 
years of age. Et was the first time 
aevesion of Man ) Tartar dynasty 
1644, that the direct T dewont had 
broken, Ty was regarded asa great n 
tune that the crown shouk! be again ¢ 
when © 
snal relaben seemed 
rational govern 
er, that thes neve 
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strome 
pened, 
supplied 
the succesful 
Holding the atti 
Connell, be became sort 
Palace. The Re 
PPro ware reestablint 
died in 19d, feaving the sur 
ereise of sole nat 

The Manteha Princes in diflerent: parte of! 
the Empire rvatly resented the su 
of Li Hung Chang; bat the latter ts 
place, and adopted the policy ot brag the 
Chinese army rate a biygher state of effiewney 
than it had ewer prevsously attained 
end he established military eehookd and campa 
of instruction, and eaployed European officers 
rei the taetion 

" the € 
jew as te minke 10 Inipreg: 
nable agaist aeault, and * fleet af gunboats, 
rinents in the 
Yellow Bea, was constructed. ral 
went so far ax to procure the building in 
English and German dock-yarda of weveral 
paking thin 
Provision against present emergencies, he took 
care to establirh pa ris and arsenals from 
which hereafter China might launch and equip 
her own navy. 

In the meantime, the friendly relations al- 
ready existing between China aud the United 
Btates had been drawn more clomely hy the 
establishment of « resident Chinese embamy 
at Washington. It was largely the result of 
the personal influence of General Grant and 
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been granted thet a foreigner should gaze upon | of his administration as President of the 


the Sacred Countenance. But this privilege 


was now sevoeted and the foreign Ministers 
Von. 1V.—49. 


\ 


United States. It was the policy of that 
silent and astute man to draw the Oriental ua- 
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tions into amity and commerce with our coun- 
try. Such was his sincerity that he gained = 
hold upon the Imperial rulers of the Eust 
which na other American had ever possessed, 
Accordingly, in 1878, the Chinese Government 
fent out its first permanent embassy to the 
United States. The establishment was the 
legitimate fruit also of the great and liberal 
treaty negotiated twenty years previously by 
Ansom Burlingame. Under the protection of 
this compact, the commercial relations of the 
two countries had heen vastly extended, and 
a knowledge of the institutions, manners, and 
customs prevalent in the Celestial Empire so 
widely diffused as to break down in some 
measure the race-prejudice exinting against the 
Mongolians. The enlightened policy of the 
reigning Emperor had also contributed to es- 
tablish more friendly intercourse with the 
United States, and to promote auch measures 
an should make that intercourse lasting. 

The idea of pending resident ambassadors 
to the American Government had been enter- 
tained for several years. The Emperor had 
been asured that the people of China—more 
particularly her Ministers—would be received 
with all the courtesy shown to the most fa- 
vored nation. The officers chosen by the Im 
perinl Giovernment as its representatives m the 
United States were Chen Lan Pin, Minister 
Plenipotentiary ; Yung Wing, Assistant Envoy, 
and Yung Tsang Siang, Secretary of Legation. 

On the 28th of September, 1878, the em- 
basay was received hy the President. The cer- 
emonies of the occasion were among the most 
novel and interesting ever witnessed in Wash- 
ington. The speech of Chen Lan Pin was 
equal in dignity and appropriateness to the 
best efforts of a European diplomatist. Ad- 
dressing the President the Chinese Minister said : 

“Mr Preatpent: His Majesty, the Em- 
peror of China, in appointing us to reside at 
Warhington as Ministers, instructed us to pre- 
gent your Excellency his salutations, and to 
express his aswurances of friendship for you 
and the people of the United States. His 
Majesty hopes that your Administration may 
be one of signal success, and that it may bring 
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results were most beneficent. His Majesty 
cherishes the hope that this embassy will not 
only be the mzans of establishing on a firm 
hasis the amicable relations of the two 
countries, but may also be the starting-point 
of a new diplomatic era which will eventually 
unite the Eact and Weat under an enlightened 
and progressive civilization.” 

In the meantime a threatening condition of 
affair. had arisen with respect to Chinese im- 
migration into the United States. It became 
known in the Celestial Empire that gold-mines 
and silver-mines of great richness existed in our 
Pacific States. The precious metals have long 
constituted one of the few magnets capable of 
drawing the Chinese adventurer into foreign 
parts. We shall hereafter see companies of 
Celestials trooping from mine to mine in Aus- 
tralia, hunting the golden particles with al} 
the asriduity of their race. At length the 
Chinese made their way into California, then 
into Nevada and Oregon. When it came to 
building the Central Pacific Railway it was 
found that Chinese laborers were the most avail- 
able element within reach of the contractors, 
A considerable part of that great work and 
of the other immense stretches of railway con- 
structed in the Pacific States was the result of 
Chinese labor. Living after the Chinese fash- 
ion and economzing everything in the Chinese 
manner, frugal and temperate as they were to 
the last degree, the Celestials were able to 
work fora mmimum of pay, which to them 
indeed seemed the moet astonishing wages. 

This condition soon told upon the Ameri- 
can and European laborers, with whom the 
Chinese were brought into competition. Then 
began that strife which has not yet ended. 
The Europeans and Americans raised the cry 
that they were ruined by Chinese cheap labor. 
From the first it was impossible to consider the 
question from a rational point of view. The 
demagogues seized hold of it, and turned it to 
their own advantage. Those politicians of the 
baser sort, who have been the bane of the 
American Republic, put themselves forward 
as the alleged champions of American free 
labor against the pauper labor of the East. 


lasting peace and prosperity to the whole They announced that the Chinese should be 


country. On a former occasion the Chinese , driven from the country. 


Government had the honor to send an embassy 


Stateemen were 
afraid to touch the question, lest the votes of 


to Washington on a special mission, and the ' the Pacific States should be lost to their 
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respective parties. No doubt there were many 
and grow evils attendant upon the large importa- 
tion of Chines Inborers into our Western ports, 
but the greater portion of the ayitation agamn-t 
the Celestials was pure prejudice and infamy. 

It became necessary, however, for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to take the 
question under verious consideration. It was 


perceived that the existing treaty stipulations 
would have tu he modified with a view to re 
stricting by law, if not the immigration, at 
least the importation, of the Chinese into our 





country. Accordingly, in 1881, Honorable 
James B. Angell, President of the University 
of Michigan, was sent as American Envoy 
Extraordinary to China with the view of se- 
curing a change in the existing laws. In this 
work he was successful in the highest degree. 
The negotiations were conducted on the line 
of distingnishing between the importation of 
Chinese coolies and other degraded classes for 
the special uses of the American labor market 
and the legitimate immigration of the Chineee 
of the upper and professional classes—manda- 
ring, merchants, travelers, scholars, and others 
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of like character. The Imperial! Government 
cheerfully conceded the required restriction 
upon the further importation of the former 
clases for a period of years; and in return 
for this concession the Government of the 
United States agreed that henceforth no opium 
should be carried into China by American 
merchants or in American ships, and that both 
American merchants and American ships should 
henceforth regard the laws of China in all 
their intercourse in the Chinese porta. Thus 
while Great Britain and several other Earopean 
States persist in the nefarious trade, 
pouring upon the Chinese coast an 
avalanche of East Indian opium, 
amounting fur Bengul alone to forty- 
five million dollars annually, the Amer- 
ican Government has set the example 
of decency and international honor, 
from which it is to be hoped she will 
never abate a jot or tittle. 

Ans indicated at the beginning of 
the present Chapter, the outline here 
presented is but a cursory sketch of 
events, which, could they be viewed 
from the stand-pomt of Chinese hie- 
torians, publicists, and statesmen, must 
widen into an infinity of details and a 
univerralty of interest. The Chinese 
people represent at present the con- 
eervatism of the human race. From 
them the radical peoples of the West 
have something—perhaps much — to 
learn. The age in which we live 
is rapidly becoming cosmopolitan. 
The territory of the enth is known 
to all its metes 2nd bounds. The races 
of men have distributed themselves to 
the utmost limits of the world. The 
media of communication have become so far- 
reaching and perfect that the nations of mankind 
are aa one in information, and must presently be- 
come one in sympathies and purpose. The re- 
generation of Chins is the greatest task imposed 
upon our epoch. That the gates of the Orient 
will presently open wide to receive the energies 
of the progressive and scientific peoples of 
Europe and America can not be doubted, and 
that those peoples will in their turn gather out 
of the East, as did the Greeks and the Cru- 
saders, much to improve and enlighten the ex- 
isting order, may well be hoped and expected. 
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gueee Both the Chinew and the Japanese 
are Orental, but the people af the Toland 
Empire look in one direction whale the Celew 
tiale look in another We may confid tly 
expect that the national develapment of the 
two shall presently present phenomena totalls 
at variance and perhap~ whelly <orpri-ing. in 
the view of the Western races 

Like China, Japan has only at a recent 
date forced her way into international asocia- 
tine and impremed her purpose upon the 
consciousness of other peoples Of 1 certainty 
her history—anrient, medixval, and modern— 
is of immense proportiont; but the annals of 


rate mas dw properly expamded inte fuller 
Proportions 

Laks all other race the Japanese storys 
tellers and mythologits have formulated and 
preserved an acemmnt of the ory af thingn: 
and the the form ard rhuthm of the myth: 
yng the world bad ne form, 
bat wax hhe an ege = The clear portion- the 
white— became heaven; and the heavy por- 
tion—the volk—became the earth.” Auch are 
the sards of the holy Book Shinto, or Way of 
the (ela ~The narrative proceeds with the com 
mogmy of the people—firet, the dynanties of 
the gels, then the dynasties of men It fa 
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the same old story, with its infinite inflections 
and incredible narveln Two gods descended 
from the rkiex OF them a son was born, 
Awaternhi Omikami, whore body was so 
bright that he ascended ¢o heaven and became 
the sun. Then a danghter came, and rhe was 
the mom,, Other children, in whom the up- 
ward tendency was not 80 strong, remained mn 
the Inland of Japan, and became the ancestors 
of the race. 

Anon the myth melts into the tradition; 
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the tradition, into the poem; the poem, into 
the history. Thus about the year B.C. 600 
we come to the dawn. The Japanese Herod- ' 
otus ix not complimentary in his deveription of 
hisearly countrymen. They were hairy. They 
ate meat raw. They abode in rude villages, 
and obeyed the head man of the settlement. 
But when the great Jimmu Tenno came, all 
this was ended, for he was a great civilizer | 
and tamer of savage men. He subdued the 
barbarous tribes and brought order out of | 
chace. He compelled the hirsute natives to ' 
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yield to civil institutions, The Japanese affirm, 
at least those of the higher classes, that they 
are the offspring of Jimmu Teuno and his 
people, and not of the hairy svagea whom he 
conquered. There are, indeed, very manifest 
traces in the present physiognomy of the 
people of some such amalgamation of two 
races as is here indicated. The broad, flat 
face of the one, and the high nose and oval 
face of the other seem to point unmiatakably 
to two sources of ancestral descent. 

Jimmu Tenno established the capital of the 
country at Kioto. He was a law-maker es 
well as a conqueror. From him the title of 
Mikado is derived, a wor) mgmfying the Hon- 
orable Gate. The primitive Japanese Con- 
stitution did not preclude women from the 
throne, and the names of several famous em- 
presses are found in the line of Jimmu. One 
of these, Jingo Kogo, conquered Corea, and 
gave to the Empire a eon who, after his death, 
was deified a» a god of war. At the middle of 
the rixth century, a prince of Corea brought 
over to Japan the idols and books of the Bud- 
hist», and presented them to the Emperor. 

Previously to this time the works of Con- 
fucius and other writings of the kind had 
familinrizedd the Japanese with the literature 
and religious beliefs of the Chinese. Against 
these the doctrines and practice of Buddha 
made rapid headway. During the reign of 
the Empress Sniko, in 593, full toleration was 
granted to the new faith. To this epoch be- 
longed the resurvey of Japan—hy which the 
previncinl boundaries were properly estab- 
Fished—and the invention of a script in which 
to write the langnage. The latter wax the 
work of the famous priest Kubo, who flour- 
ished in the first quarter of the ninth century. 

Meanwhile some important political and 
rocial customs hud sprung up. Among these 
may be mentioned- the common abdicatiun of 
the emperors who were wont, after a brief 
reign, to retire from power and become 
priests. The art of brewing saké was invented 
about the cle of the seventh century. The 
discovery of gold, in the year 749, led to the 
coinage of money as the agent of exchange. 
A little later, namely, in 788, Japan waa in- 
vaded from the west by an army of Mongols; 
but the latter were defeated and driven away 
in confusion by the warlike natives. 
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The following three or four ceaturies ia the 
history of Japan are occupied with the growth 
of the great princely familice and the coase- 
quent decline of the Imperial authority. The 
names of the principal seble houses are 
Fujiwara, Taira, Minamotw, and Tachibana; 
and with the stories of these, of their intrigues 
and wars, the Japanese anuals of the times are 
filled. Another circumstance alev conduced ta 
undermine the Imperial authority. This was 
the looseness of the social system. Custom had 
given to the Mikado twelve concubines as well 
as his lawful wife But any of theve might be- 
come the mother of the future sovereign. The 
choice of the same depended wholly upon the 
will of the Mikado. 

The consequence was that the Japanese 
princes struggled and conspired and fonght to 
gain the throne of their father. Sometimes 
there were two reigning Emperors, This con- 
dition of affairs tended te make the army 
rather than the civil authority the power to 
which the claimants turned for the decizion of 
their rights. The municipal guards became 
almost as important a factor in the histery of 


the times as were the privtorians in the later | 
1 overawing the stronger, 


annals of Imperial Rome. 

It was by meane of this central confusion 
and weakness that the local princes of the em- 
pire were enabled to build up their provincial 
thrones at the expense of the Cieneral Govern- 
ment. Mauy of the vawals almost rivaled the 
Mikado in power and influence. In order te 
counterbalance this growth of local independ- 
ence, the Mikaslo, near the close of the twelfth 
century, intraduced an important change inte 
the civil administration. He appointed o 
GovernorGeneralisimy valied the Shogun, 
whose duty it was to exercize a military, and 
im most matters a civil, jurisdiction over the 
whole Empire. The first to hold the «ffice of 
Shogun was the famous hero, Yoritomo, who 
was appointed in 1195, and who soon made 
himeelf the real ruler of the country. The 
Mikado became a kind of a shadow; the Sho- 
gun was the substance. 

In the year 1260 the great Tartar Em- 
peror Kublai Khan made a succesful invasion 
of China. From that country ambaseadors 
were sent by the conqueror on three several 
occasions to Japan. Some of these were in- 
wulted, and others pot to death At this 
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Kublai Khan was greatly angered; and in 
1274 he rent out a powerful expedition to con 
quer the offending country. But the Japances 
drove back the Tartars with great slaughter. 

An interval of seven years clapeed before 
Kublai Khan renewed the couftict. Then, in 
1241, be made a eecond descent on Japan with 
an immenw Heet and army. Bat in thu in- 
stance the elements their wrath with 
Tapanese valor to scatter and destroy the 
Tartar armament. The complete victory of 
the Shogun’s army put an end to invasivn, 
and conturice clapeed without the reappear 
ance of hostile fleets an the Japanese comnts. 

The fourteenth century was mostly occur 
© Emperor 
ither in the suth, both 
Down to the 



















Fupanese hi 
ix known as the Epoch of War. Tt isn 
time that three ef the greatest names in the 
annals of Japan are brought to notice, ‘These 
are Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Tyeyanu, ‘The 
first of these herver audertook to conmlidate 
the Empire by reducing the weaker chins and 
In this work he was 
suveceding to admiration when he was struck 
down by « traitor, Liteyvoshi then fallowed 
in his footsteps, took up the eamse, aml com 
pleted Nobuanga’s unfinisbed work, 

Both of these great lenders were eworn ete 
mies to Buddhisn both nought a9 a coun 
terpoiae to thin religious power te TAO. 
and strengthen the Jesuit mins Among 
other great preyccts, Hideyoshi aspired te be 
the conqueror of China. He raid av army 
of a hundred and +i thousand imnen, com- 
manded by hix great ge h, Kato Kiyorane, 

542 procerded by way of Corea to in 
vade the Celestial Empire, At this juncture, 
however, be died, and hin great expedbtion 
came to naught. Hy office was claimed by his 
son, and also by the warrior Lyeyasu, who over 
powered the House of Bideyoshi and cxtab- 
lished his own. Thus was founded the Sho 
gunate of Tokugawa, whew princes held 
power in Japan from 1603 until 1467. Thew 
two and a half centuries were ax conspicnoun 
for peare and quietude in the Empire a« for- 
mer times had been for wars and turmeils. 

Tyeyamn made Yedo the capital of Japan, 
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and may be properly regarded as the most two heads to the State. The first was the 
illustrious personage 0 Japanese history. It , Mikado, the divine Emperor, the source of all 
was in the Jong interval of the supremacy of : rank and honor, fit to be worshiped. The 
hia Houe that the Empire became not only second was the Shogun, the military and civil 
organ, but venerable in its institutions. fo- ' Emperor, wielding the sword, maintaining 
eially considered, the country was feudal. A , peace by authority. The residence of the firat 
was a temple; of the 
other, acastle. The one 
had for his companions 
priests and nobles; the 
other, warriors and vas- 
als. One was the sov- 
ereign of Japan de jure, 
the other, de facto. In 
theory, however, the 
Emperor was always the 
high and mighty source 
aud origin of Imperial 
authority 
The knowledge which 
the Western Nations first 
obtained of Japan and 
the Japanese came from 
Marco Polo, the Vene- 
tian traveler. After- 
wards this knowledge 
was enlarged and recti- 
fied through the medium 
of Dutch aud Portu- 
guese adventurers and 
traders. In the course 
of time smuirsionaries 
found their way into the 
island, and many Jap- 
anese converts were made 
in divers places. But 
the proselyting disposi- 
tion of these ambaseadors 
of Christianity tended 
constantly to produce un- 
friendly relations be- 
- tween them and the Bud- 
dhists. In 16222 terrible 
— a maceacre of theChristians 
WATTLE OF KUBLAL KHAN WITH THE JAPANESE occurred at Nagasaki, 
Pena Y es and many were sacrificed 
condition of affairs supervened almost identical | with horrible tortures. After this it presently 
with thot of Europe in the tenth century. transpired that the Christians in various parts 
‘The customs, manners, and sentiments of the of the island were engaged in a conspiracy to 
TJupanese were essentially those of fendaliam. overthrow the Imperial Government. When 
As to the government, the same was dual this fact was discovered, the persecutions were 
in character. There were two capitals and renewed, and edicts of expulsion were issued 
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against all the Portuguese in Japan The track 


which they had enjoved was taken awas aud 
given to the Dutch, whose enunty to the Cath 
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JAPAN. aat 
Amakua revolted, and, crewing over 

land, captured the castle of Shuma: 
Thre they held for a conadernble time 
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olics brought them into «ympathy with the 
Japanese. These events bappened in 1437-39. 
Tn the following year the Christians in the 


against the army of the Shogun, but the latter 
sae at length succesful, and the siege wan 
ended by a mawacre of more than thirty thou- 
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sand people. The reduction of the castle was 
effected by means of cannon, which the Japa- 
nese Lorrowed from the Dutch. The latter, 
for more than two centuries after these events, 
held a monopoly of the fureign trade of Japan. 
Not even the vigorous merchants of England ' 
were able to gain a footing in the island. p 

During the continuance of the Tyeyasu . 
Dynasty, the Mikado, surrounded by his no- 
bles, held his court at Kioto. The Shogun 
fixed the seat of his Government at Yedo, and 
there reigned as lieutenant of the Emperor. 
Here also resided the four clames of territorial 
nobles. These were, first, the Princes or Lords 
of provincer; second, the Relatives of the 
Shogun’s family; third, the Landed Noble- 
men; fourth, the Vaseala of those who had 
been retainers of Iyeyasu. There were two 
Councils of State, namely, the Senior and the 
Junior Senators; and of these Councils one of 
the chief duties was to keep watch and ward 
over the nubles and princer. 

A system of enpionnge prevailed, no far- 
reaching and inquisitorial ux to make the livea 
of the officials of the Shogun’s Government 
almost intolerable. Besides this, the law made 
every head of a Japanese family responsible 
for the conduct of its members. Every five 
familics were grouped together, and among 
these there was mutual responsibility for one 
another's actions. There was much social 
tyranny. A man of common rank could not 
change his residence without a certificate of 
previous guod couduct. Every man of the 
lower classes must be elaborately registered on 
a tablet in a neighboring temple. The good 
results of the system were that crimes were 
infrequent, and that the concealment of the 
criminal was almost impossible. 

On the emergence of Japan into the his- | 
torical foreground in our own age, the people | 
were found in the thralldom of the past. So- 
ciety was organized on the aristocratic basia. | 
The people were fixed in orders and systema | 
and strata, out of which it seemed impossible to 
pass. Previous to the year 1871 there were 
nine clawes of Japanese, and the relations 
among them were almost os arbitrary and un- 
yielding as those by which the castes of India 
are held in form. The first of these encial 
elagees were the nobles of Kioto; the second, 
the nobles of Yedo; the third, the lower no- 
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bles, or Daimioe; the fourth, the priests and 
professional men; the fifth, the farmers; the 
sixth, the artisans ; the seventh, the merchants; 
the eighth, the actors and beggara; and the 
last, the tannera, ekinners, and workers in 
leather. In 1871 the Emperor issued a decree 
removing the social disabilities of his subjects, 
aud admitting all to citizenship. 

Perhaps no other nation in the whole circle 


' of civilized and semi-civilized States has, in the 


Tast quarter of a century, made such wonder- 
fal progress as Japan. The opening up of in- 
tercourse between that country and the United 
States by Commodore Perry, in 1854, however 
forceful and arbitrary, was the beginning of 
the establishment of cordial relations between 
the Japanese and the peoplea of the West. 
The harbors of the island were rapidly opened 
t» foreign commerce. England and Russia 
followed the example of the United States and 
concluded advantageous treaties. Our own 
compact was greatly improved in 1857, and 
again in the following year. Between this 
time aud 1874 full treaties of amity were con- 
cluded by Japan with our own country, Great 
Britain, Russin, Holland, Prusia, Portugal, 
France, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, Austrin, 
Greece, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Hawaii, 
Peru, avd (hina. All of these compacts, 
though they began in semi-violence, are charac: 
terized hy the xpirit of true enlightenment. 

Japan has shown and is showing herself 
capable of a grand dieplay of etatermanship. 
A volume could not contain the record of the 
great social and political regeneration which 
has taken place in the Imperial dominious. 
In 1863-68 a civil war occurred in Japan, the 
general result of which was the overthrow of 
the Shogunate; the destruction of feudaliem ; 
the tranafer of the Imperial residence to Yedo, 
of which the name was changed to Tokio; the 
emancipation of the people from aucial thrall- 
dom, and the emergeuce into broad daylight 
of the Mikado and his Government. It was 
the triumph of nationality over localism, of 
civilization over medieval barbarity, of the 
prevent over the past. 

A marvelous change now spread over the 
face of the island. It waa discovered that the 
reat peoples of the West were uct barbarians; 
that their institutions and laws were worthy 
of imitation; that their learning and history 
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were sufficient to merit the praise even of 
Orientals. To all of these considerations the 
Tapancee have responded with a glad alacrity; | 
and the thoughtful observer, sunning himself 
amid the splendors of Fairmount Park, is our 
centennial summer, could but be astunished at 
the elegance of the court in which were dis i 
played the products of the genius and industry | 
of Japan. The contents surpassed description. 
The display of Japanese bronzes attracted 


a 


which astonished the peuple of the West 
with the profusion of Eastern art. 

The current decade has furnished from the 
annals af Japan one of the moat interesting 
avd cheering chapters iu the civil history of 
medern nations, ft isa xpectacle of a civil 
Goverument emerging from the old dogmatic 
and arbitrary forms, which had been entailed 
by the rudenem of the Middle Ages, into the 
regular, liberal, aud symmetrical develupment 
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Universal attention and universal praise. The : 
porcelains were, beyond comparison, the finest | 
of the whule Exposition—finest in quality and 
in the immence variety of the exbibit. Rich- 
ness of coloring—vivid hues of scarlet, green, 
and gold—prevailed everywhere. Lacquered 
ware of every variety, superb cabinets ex- 
quisitely designed, and silken screens em- 
broidered with figuree infinite, curious faces, : 
and Japanese costumes, made up s display © 


of a highly organized and well-halanced Con- 
atitutional Monarchy, The work has been done 
ander cur very eyen, an if once in histury we 
should be permitted fo we the actual trans 
formation of political society. We refer to 
the formation and adoption of the New Im- 
perial Constitution of Japan, which wan pro- 
mulgated on the 11th of February, 1449. 
This Constitution has not only been adopted 
as the fundamental Isw and cutline for the 
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the Japanese emba-ic: 
tals of the world, to elicit the praise of pub- 
liciste and statesmen among all peoples, The 
marvel of the matter is that the great instru- 
ment which we are now to consider has not 
been the resule of revelution, turmoil, ami 
bloodshed, but has sprung rather from the en- 
lightenment and progress of the Japanear peo 
ple and the liberal p and purpow of the 
Emperor himelf. The Constitution hus been 
planned and conceded by the Imperial Gov 
ernment to the people. Lt may be entled the 
voluntary contribution of the preaent Emperor 
to pow What had cost’ Europe) and 
Awerica ce ex of strife hax been «0 silently 
and peaceably accomplished ax aeareely te be 
known in the proces. The event is one of 
the most extraontinary in the history of the 
mos, esxpeciully when we remember that 
the short apace of thir y 
Japan bas been prewed forwant by the inevi- 
table lugic of events, and transformed from a 
medieval State into the Sparta of Asin, the 
England of the Orient. 

It can not fail to interest the student of 
history to glance into the philosophy of the 
event, and to note the antecedent of the 
transformation through which Japan hax, ina 
civil renve, so recently and miraculously pared. 

Until 1854, when Japan opened her door 
to foreign trade and interconrse under the 
armed eloquence of Chrutian diplomacy, her 
political institutions and wlitary seclasion from 
the outelde world bad long proved a clog to 
the wheels of national progress, At that ime 
we fiod Japan backed with » history of 
twenty-five centuries, during which the Im- 





























perial throne had been vecupied by the mame : 


dynasty; but for the past eight centuries the 
Shogun, or, as he ix called abroad, the Tycoon, 
had, by hereditary right, usurped the mover. 
eign powers of the Empire, and exercised a 
despotic rway over the three hundred feudal 
lords who occupied the whole country. Thix 
Feudal system, with all ite attendant evils 
arising out of local strife and jealousy, had 


* chow de 


thus far made a united national movement ‘ 


towards progress an impomibility. 
Except limited relations with the Chinese, 
the Coreans, the Siamese, and the Dutch, the 


RIT 
Japanese had had ne intercoure with the out: 
side worhd,  Perhap. thie determination of 
nop-iatercoure bad been strengthened by the 
the Josait priests and 







teenth ecoqury, be ex. 
fe thens by tere This bed 
ready inereased the antipathy aggunet for: 
etghers in general, and agaist Cheetianity: tn 
partentas so that th prohabuted 
vnder the severest penaltios hus, woke the 
onteide fowas ablaye with the merelian 
aun nt the 
Rast was fast asleep, with bolted dear and 
tteawa blinds 

Notwithstanding th 
affairs, the Japanese 
to awake with 
dark cloude w hung aver the dpa 
Idlands thirt: vere ago, there lay a 
ern frangbe with: yet f rteat pw 
These meds of the future wer 
ented intellect of the 5 
national charneteristic of 
ing the higher and bet 
which they enme inte ¢ 
logie of events, whieh pushed aide the «bad: 
ows and let in the dawn. Let us louk briefly 
at each of these elements tending ins con 
to the creation of the new era, 

1. The Japanese peo 
polished tanner, had tind 
ilization of their own 
urte were carried to # b 
The audy of the 
quired the mastery of several thousand char 
acters, strengthened the retentive fr 
mind, while the xtudy of mathematics and 
the subtle philusophy of Confuciue and Men- 
{faculties in the 
highest degree. Thus while Japan wan yet 
far behind Christendom in weience and the 
useful arte, abe wan folly their equal in the 
education of mind; that ix, in the development 
of the mental faculties. It in mufe to may that 
thirty-five years ago the law of heredity and 
the proces of discipline had bequeathed almost 
the same aptitude to the Japanese brain an te 
that of the European. Nothing was wanting 
in the Japanese mind but « hint from others. 
Even 2 quick glance into the civilized world 
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abroad wa- sufficient to break the ancient | 
habit, and to excite a passion for going forth 
into the new avenues of Western civilization. 

2 The national characteristic of the Jap- , 
ane-e people, quick to cast avay old traditions 
and prejudices at the sight of a new and better 
thing, was another force that brought about | 
the present form of government. This spirit 
Bad already been manifested in the ancient 
history of Japan, when Buddhism and the 
teachings of Confucius were introduced with- 
out causing any serious international commo- 
tion. With this same spirit the Japanese now 
began the arduvus task of amimilating their 


inatitutions and civilization with those of the 
Christian States of Europe and America. 

8, The events which brought about the 
change are numerous; but the most important 
of them was the establishment of treaty rela- 
tions with the Western Powers, beginning in 
1854. About thix time a small band of loy- 
alists, hecoming discontented with the Tycoon’s 
method of government, found a particular 
cause of offense in his action in concluding 
treatiex with the Western Powers without ob- 
taining the Imperial sanction. Consequently, 
under the banners of a loyal, anti-foreign and 
anti-Shogun party, they gathered an invincible 
force. A short and decisive civil war ensued, 
in which the loyalists came out victorious. 

The Shogun tendered hia resignation in 
1868. The governmenta) powers were re- 
stored to the handa of the Emperor. The 
Feudal system was abolished by an Imperial 
edict, thereby breaking down the double barri- 
er between the Crown and its subjects, and 
uniting the latter in patriotic devotion to their 
country. Notwithstanding the former resolve 
of the Joyalista, the new Government began 
its career with amicable relations with the 
foreign Powers, ratifying the treatiea made by 
the Tycoon. Fourteen years’ experience of 
intercourse with the Western nations hed 
taught the Government and people of Japan 
to respect them and admire their civilization. 
The blind hatred of the former dsys was soon 
changed into an intelligent reapect. Even the 
Christian religion was now tolerated, aud the 
Government and people united in an eager 
solicitude to introduce into Japan the sciences, 
useful arts, and political institutions of Chrie- 
tendom. 
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‘Those who took the most prominent part 
in the civil war were chiefly young men of no 
hereditary rank or title; and after the resto- 
ration, personal merit and intellectual worth 
alone, and not titled imbecility, became the 
ruling influence of the Empire. The terri- 
tories which had been occupied by the Feudal 
Lords were now divided into prefectures, and 
the prefects, who were directly under the con- 
trol of the Minister of the Interior, were ap- 
pointed by the Emperor from among the 
young men referred to ahove. A Board of 
Imperial Council was formed, and in this, as 
well as in lesa important posts of government, 
we see the same elements of youth and re- 
generation. This work brought in the dawn 
of the new era from which Japan dates her 
revival and progress. 

On the 6th of April, 1868, the Emperor, 
under oath, proclaimed that a Deliberative As- 
sembly should be formed, and that all meas 
ures of state be henceforth determined accord- 
ing to public opinion; that the old customs 
and usages, detrimental to progress, should be 
abolished; that impartiality and justice should 
be the future criteria of public action; and 
that intellect and learning should be sought 
throughout the world in order to establish the 
foundations of the Empire on rational and 
enduring principles. 

The Emperor faithfully kept his pledges. 
In 1875 the Genroin, which is a kind of 
Senate, was established to deliberate upon the 
laws of the Empire. In 1878 Local Assem- 
blies were organized in every prefecture, con- 
sisting of members elected by the people 
under certain property qualifications, These 
aseemblies meet once every year to consider 
and give approval to matters relating to local 
taxation and kindred subjects. 

On the 12th of October, 1881, the Emperor 
issued a proclamation in the following general 
terms: 

«Whereas, we have long had it in view toes- 
tablish gradually a consti al government. 
and whereas, it was with this object in view 
that we have already established the Genro-in 
and Local Assemblies; therefore, we hereby 
declare that we shall, in the year 1890, estab- 
lish a Diet, in order to carry into full effect the 
determination we have announced. And we 
charge our faithful subjects bearing our com- 
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micsions to make, in the meantime, all neces 
sary preparations to that end.” 

The enterprice went steadily forward. In 
1885 a responsible Ministry was furmed, amt 
this was followed, in 1588, by the cetublish- 
ment of s Privy Council, These ~accesive 
steps towards the creation of a constitutional 
form of government were but the tangible 
manifestation of an unseen revolution which 
had taken place in the mind of the Japanese 
people. This revolution was greatly promoted 
by the reports of numberlew commissions sent 
abroad by the Government to investigate the 
existing institutions of Japan; by the senti 
ment of a thousand students who, receiving: 
education iv fureign lands, brought home not 
only the arta and sciences of the West, but 
alvo the liberal ideas of representative govern- 
ment; by the incitements of popular education 
and the diffusion of bigher learning at home; 
by the establishment of a great university and 
hundreds of high-echools; by the vast circuln- 
tion of newapapers and perinticale, four hun- 
dred in number, filled with the advacacy of 
free inatitution~; by copious translations into 
Japanese of English, French, and German 
authors; and finally, by introducing railroads, 
telegraphs, steamers, hanking aml postal sy 
tems, ete., which, combined with the mflux of 
the moxt ingenious inventions and articles of 
trade, proved an effective means of 
anti-foreign prejudices from the m 
common people. 

Let us now examine the major provision 
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and principles of the New Imperial Constitu- , 


tion. It is an inetrument consisting of veven 
Chapters and seventy-six Articles, and is re 
markable for its comprehensivenes: and the 
display of statesanship manifested in its 
composition. 

Chapter First defines the Emperor and hin 
relationa to civil society. He is mcred and 
inviolable. He exercises the rights of sov- 
ereignty according to the Constitution, and 
executes the legislative enactments, with the 
consent of the Imperial Diet. He sanctions, 


vokea, opens, clores, and prorogues the Im- 
perial Diet, and dissolves the House of 

resentatives. In times of emergeucy, wheo 
the Diet is not in sestion, he issues ordinances 
to take » temporary effect, but to be approved 


ae 


oF rejected at the ensuing semion of the Diet. 
He has the supreme command of the army 
amd navy, end determ their onmuization 
and peace sta lanes war, makes 
peace, and Te determines 
the urganica! wt branches of 
adtninistration, amd the values of all civil 
and military « and din 
Takers the wa 




















sonnel lye 
yject «ball 
he arrested, de tried, or punished, un- 
Tes according te law. and by the 

termed by law." 
vided in the law, 









y right of property 
us belief ix ecured. and with 






speech, of writing, of publeati 
meeting and awociation, nnd alse the ryt of 
petition, He is amennhle te serview in the 
army and navy, and abe to the duty of pay- 
ing taxes He may hold civil or military 
offices equally, according to qualiticatiauy de 
termined in Taw and by ordinances. 

Chapter Third relies to the Lnperial Met. 
The same consiets of a House of Berrs and a 
Hause of Representatives: The former in 
composed af the member of the Imperial 
family, of the nobility, and of persons nom: 
inated by the Emperor; and the latter, of 
members elected hy the peuple? ‘The Diet 
shall be convoked every year; hut when urgent 
necemity arives, the body may be called in ex. 
traordinary semion. Every general law re- 
quires the consent of the Dict, and both 
Houses must vote upon projets of aw auh- 
mitted to them by th verament; and each 
Howe may itelf initiate projete of law. 








*The stadent of History can bat be impreased 
with the almost perfect identity of this clatne 
sith the opening paragrap Magna Charte. 
Bullus liber home capitur, ote. “No free man 









, thal be seized or distressed or imprisoned, ete. 
promulgates, and enforces the laws. He con- * 


nor will we,” saith King John, “proceed agamat 
him exrept by the judgment of his peers, and in 
acrordance with the law of the land.” 

In the law of elertion, among other qualifira- 
tions for the electors and eligible persunn, the 
payment of direct national taxes of not lea than 
fifteen gm per annum is required. 
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Each is also empowered to make representa- 
tions to the Government as to laws, or upon 
any other subjects. Except upon demand 
of the Government, or by rewlution of the 
House, the deliberations of both Houses shall 
be public, Each House may present addremes 
to the Emperor, and may receive petitions 
presented by subjects. No member of either 
Howee ehall be held responsible, outside of hie 
respective chamber, fur any opinion uttered 
or for any vote given iu the House. The 
members of both Housea shall, during the se«- 
sion, be free from arrest, unlew with the con- 
sent of the House, and except in cases of fin- 
grant delicts, or of offenses connected with 3 
atate of internal commotion or with some far- 
eign trouble. The Minivters of State and the 
Delegates of the Government may at any time 
take seats and speak in either Houre. 

Chapter Fourth prescribes the duties and 
functions of Minieters of State and Privy ' 
Councilors. The Ministers of State give ad- 
vice to the Emperor, and are responsible there- 
for, and all laws, Imperial ordinances, and re- 
scripts of whatever kind, require the counter. 
signature of a Minister of State. The Puivy 
Council ehall, when conrulted by the Emperor, , 
deliberate and give advice upon important 
matters of state 

Chapter Fifth regulates the jucieature, 
which is exercised by the Courts of Taw, ac- 
cording to law, in the name of the Emperor. » 
Proper qualifications are uecessary for the ap- 
pointmect of judges; and they shall not be , 
deprived of their povition unless hy criminal ; 
sentence or exemplary punishment, the rules | 
for which shall be determined by law. Except , 
in cases prejudicial to peace aud order or pub. ; 
lic morality, trials and judgments of courts 
shall be conducted publicly.’ All matters that 
fall within the competency of a special court 
shall be expecially provided for by law. No 
suit at law which relates to right alleged to 
bave been infringed by illegal measnres of the 
executive authorities and coming within the 
competency of the Coort of Administrative 


Litigation, especially established by law, shall 


‘The realer can but note that ranses invelving 
public morality may be heard in Judicial session, 
that is, with closed doors—a provision by which 
the eluice-zates of scandal and indecency are 
effectually shut down. 

Vou. 1V.—50. 
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be judicially cognized by the Common Courta 
of Law. 

Chapter Sixth treats of the Buance. A 
new scheme of taxation, of any echeme mort 
fying the existing rates, shall be determined 
by law, but all adminutrative fers or other 
revenues has the nature of cumpenmtion 
for public ser are exceptional, New nme 
tional loans reqinte the coment of the Diet, 
as dvec alen the wal Budget; and all ex- 
penditure overpaemng the smuunt provided in 
the Budget shall subsequently require the ap- 
proval of the Diet. Except in the case of a 
necewary increaw, the expenses of the Im- 
perial Howe shall be defrayed out of the 
national treasury according to the extting 
seale already established. Those expenditures, 
which by the Constitution are de 















the effect of Jaw, and such as appertain to the 
legal obligations of the Governmen be 
neither rejected vor reduced by the Dict with- 
out the concurrence of the Government A 
sinking find against expeuditires may he re 
quired of the Diet by the Government for a 
determinate number of years, in onder to meet 
special emergencien, When the Diet has not 
voted on the Budget, or when the Budget has 
not been formulated for the year, the Govern. 
ment shall fullow the Budget of the preceeding 
year. In case of urgent necemity, for the 
maintenance of public safety, and when the 
Diet can not be convoked, the Cisvernment 
may take all needed financial reeponsililities 
by means of Imperial ordinances subject to the 
approval of the ensuing sewion of the Diet. 
Every final account of finance, verified and 
confirmed by the Board of Audit, shall be 
submitted to the Diet for approval. 

Chapter Seventh covers alt wupplementary 
Proviuionx, Amendments to the Constitution 
shall he submitted w the Diet i a projet by 
Imperial order, and their adoption requires a 
vote of two-thirds of not lem than two-thirds 
of the whele number of members, No mod 
fieation of the Imperial HoweeLaw «hall be 
required to be submitted to the deliberation of 
the Diet; nor can any provision of the Con 
stitution be modified by the Imperial House- 
Law. 

Such is an outline of that remarkable or 
ganic structure which the Emperor and Jape. 
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nees etateamen have provided for the futare 
government of the Empire.’ Taking into con- 
sideration the rapid progress which the country 
has made in the past three decades, it appeara 
that the Constitutional frame just adopted is | 
but the logical fruit of national growth end , 
expansion. From the peculiar aptitude of the 
Japanese to assimilate their thoughts, manners, 
and civilization to those of Christendom, we 
may well be confident that this first-born of 





MUNEMITSU MUTE 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minster Plenipotentiar; to the United States 


civil liberty on Amatic soil will grow mighty 
by its regenerating vigor, and permanent by 
ita adaptation to the needs of the people. 
But this can be fully realized only when 
the States of -Europe and America, soqui- 


‘The foregoing account and analysis of the 
new Impenal Constitution of Japan have been 
furnished to the author by the Honorable Aimaro 
Gato, of Washington City. Mr Sato uw Secretary of 
the Japanese Legation to the United States, under 
‘His Excellency, Munemitsu Mutsu, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of His Im- 
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eecing in the reasonable demands of Japan, 
shall liberate her from the iron chains of the 
unjust treaties wherewith they have bound 
he: limba. 

In all events, the Japan of the present day 
is no longer the Japan of the past. The na- 
tion is awake. Activity and progress are 
displayed on every hand. The frugality 
and industry of the people have astonished 
Western economists; and the moralists of 
Europe and America have been 
constrained to acknowledge the 
social virtuee—the courtesy, the 
respectful manners, the dignified 
demeanor, the sincerity, the modest 
ambition to know and to be—of the 
Japanese race. The educational 
progress of the people has been a 
matter of wonder; and the readi- 
ness with which they accept the 
new because it is better, and dis- 
card the old because it is inferior, 
has excited the emulation and 
pricked the conscience of the 
Western peoples to the extent of 
revealing to them a moral defect, 
of the existence cf which in them- 
selves they had not heen previously 
aware. 

The outgoing to distant lands 
of scores of the best young men of 
the country; the privation and 
social embarrarements which all 
such cheerfully undergo to the 
end that they may gather the 
treasures of foreign learning, the 
fruits of foreign discipline; the 
cheerfulness with which the aged 
parents of such give up their sona to 
reside for years among atrangers, 
and the pride with which they wel- 
come them home when their education is com- 
pleted,—all show conclusively that a better 
epoch has dawned, and that New Japaw has 
opened wide all her gates to the fructifying 
sunbeams of a higher civilization. . 
perial Japanese Majesty The facts presented, the 
outlines of the discussion, and the larger part of 
the composition are the work of Mr Sato, whose 
familianty with the subject can not be doubted. 
‘The author has himself exammed a copy in En- 


gush of the new Constitution, and thus verified 
‘Mr. Bato’s presentation of the subject. 
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CHAPTER CLVIFE. -AUSTIRALIA, 


USTRALIA is another of 
those great countries 
which has been revealed 
to the consciousnese of 
mankind within the pres- 
ent century. It is, how- 
ever, out of all analogy 
with the Oriental Empires, which we have 
been considering in the twa preceding chap- 
tera. The nation, instead of going buck in its 
origins to bacharism, furnixhes one of the best 
examples of a transplanted civilization. Like 
the United States of America and Canada, 
Australia bas had a phenomenal, rather than 
an evolutionary, development. It was ax 
though a new nation should be transported in 
8 fleet, and set down in a distant quarter of 
the globe hitherto unoccupied, exerpt hy a 
weak, timid, and sparse population of savages, 
History is thus able to put her hand unter the 
bottom and beginning of things, and it is likely 
that the great Australin of the ages to come 
will be more perfectly known, from a histor- 
ical point of view, than any other nation and 
country of like extent. 

We may well follow this line of reflection, and 
assert that Staten and nationalities, constituted 
as Australia has been, have a grent advantage 
in this: That they are the work of right rea- 
gon and rational adaptation, rather than the 
rude and approximative experiment» of half. 
barbarism struggling to reach the light. Tt 
need not surprise the reader to he informed 
that the current political, sncial, and civil or- 
der presented in Australia hax many features 
which the oldest and wisest nation« of the 
world are coming to imitate and adopt, simply 
because they have heen the product of right 
reason applied to the affairs of men. Thr 
ripest experiences, political and otherwise, of 
Great Britain have heen employed in giving 
form and consistency to the institutions of 
Australia. There has thus been opportunity 
for doing the work as if de nore. No imped- 
iment has existed to the free exercise of the 
highest judgment of the English-speaking race 
in constructing this new Australian fabric, 








which is scareely older than the life of a vet- 
eran. Such ha» been the succes of the ineti- 
tations and methads of the conntey that we 
have lived to see the United States of America 
boggling in. the dark and Iny 
Australian ballot-aystem axa ns of defense 
corruptions cultivated a 
deavendante of the Puritans! 































To our own ec 
lin into the Engli 
tions has been gladly velco 
standing the remotenes of the 
the unfortunate circumstances 4 
society was at first projected, we 
the Australians a pyipathy similar to that 
which, in the last quarter of a century, han 
drawn xe strongly together the Ame and 
the Canadian peoples, ‘Thia disposition wan 
encouraged and developed not a little by the 
part taken by Australia at our Centennial 
Exhibition, of 1876. ‘The visitor at that great 
weetobly of nations and aggregation of arta 
and industries bad not strolled far adewn the 
magnificent avenues of dixplay until he dis 
covered that Australia had remembered the 
jubitee of American independence 
on her hiltaides had cont 
nificrnt fleeros ta i 
The Argonauts of the 
home again with the 






















th Pacific wore 
ral oof trenmurent 
obelisk of phantom yold, show: 
inches the qama of real gold 
taken from the mines of South Wales 
siner 1853. Here were burn 
tin and blocks of coal; se 
timber ard carnons of silk; orex of nutinony 
and copper; uative wines and heaps of pre- 
cious stones. Execetlent photographs of the 
principal Anstralian cities and scenery added 
mach to the interest of the ex and the 
observer pareed on, realizing th that the 
Idand Empire of the South Pacifie had become 
one among the powers of the earth. 














Is it an island? or is ita Continent? Here 
ip a eonst-line embracing « circuit of eight 


thourand miles. Here is an area scarcely Jen 
than three million square miles in extent. 
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Here is 4 territorial capacity—a variety and 
compass of territorial condition—sufficient for , 
the development of one of the most powerful 
nationslities on the globe. All the civilizing 
forces in Europe might here find room fur ex- 
ercise, and a population equal to one-fifth of | 
all the inhabitants of the earth would hardly 
be uncomfortably compremed within there 
ample borders. 

It belongs to geography, rather than to an 
outline of general history, to present the phy» 
ical character and potencies of Australia. Suf- 
fice it to say thet only the Australian cousts 
and coast-landa have been thoroughly ex- 
plored. In the interior vast regions are on 
yet but partly known. In general the central 
districts consist of a tuble-land of moderate 
elevation, with «mai! mountain ranges rising 
here and there. In many parts the plain 
sinks into valleys and swamps, sometimes fer- 
tile, but more frequeutly of o sandy and 
rather unproductive soil. In some regions 
desert tructs are found, where only the poor- 
est species of vegetation can exivt. Passing 
towards the coasts, however, the traveler en- 
ters more fertile dirtricta, nud his eye is 
greeted with some of the most beautiful scen- 
ery in the work. 

Those parts of Australia which have been 
moet fully mude known to Europe are the 
eastern and south-enstern portions. This region 
has been thoroughly explored and surveyed. 
The eastern coast has mouutain ranges of cou- 
siderable magnitude. The principal mountains 
of these ranges are known os the Australian 
Pyrences and the Grampian Hills, which extend 
eastward and westward from Melbourne, The- 
highest mountains of the whole continent are 
along the eastern coast, and are known aa the 
Australian Alpe, the loftiest perk of which 
rises to a height of more thao seven thousand 
feet. North of the range just mentioned, and 
to the west of Sydney, stretches the range 
called the Blue Mountains, some of the sum- 
mits of which are over four thousand feet in 
height. The Liverpool range is still further 
to the north; and in this group Mt. Sea View 
rises «ix thousand feet above the level of the 
deep. 

Of the rivers of Australia, only a few are 
navigable. The streams of the country differ 
much in character from those of Europe. The 
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Australian rivers, even when bank fall of water, 
suddenly sink away and disappear in some 
quicksand or marsh. Their volume is thus 
wasted for purposes of navigation; nor is the 
country much irrigated by their waters. In 
some cases, howeyer, the opposite ia true. 
‘The Murray is six hundred miles ib length, 
aud is a lasting stream, from its source, in the 
Australian Alps, to its mouth, in Lake Alex- 
apdrins. A few other rivers have ‘the same 
character, but by far the greater number run 
dry in summer, and contribute little to the 
agricultural and commercial benefit of the 
country. 

As it respects the Auatralian lakes, they are 
far lees extensive and beautiful than those of 
Europe and North America. The former par- 
take rather of the character of swamps than 
of true lakex. The moat extensive of such 
bodies of water lie in a group northward from 
Spencer Gulf. The largest of these is Luke 
Eyre, and the second in size is Lake Torrens, 
which extends from north to south about one 
hundred and forty miles. In a south-easterly 
direction are several smaller bodies of fresh 
water, known as Gregory Lakes, Lake Gaird- 
ner, lying tu the west of Lake Torrens, of 
about the same extent as Lake Eyre, but ite 
waters are so brackish as to make it # pea- 
lagoon rather than a lake. 

The climate of Australia may be defined in 
general terms as hot and dry. These quali- 
ties, however, are less marked in Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other parts of the 
continent lying south of the thirtieth parallel, 
than in the districts adjacent to and north- 
ward of the Tropic of Capricorn. In these parts 
the heat is very oppressive, and it is doubtfal 
whether, in the larger portions of Queensland, 
North Australia, and West Australia, Euro- 
pean civilization will ever flourish. 

But in Victoria and New South Wales and 
the mountainous parts of Queeneland, es well 
as to the west about the Gulf of Spencer, the 
country is healthful and the European consti- 
tution as vigorous as in France and Southern 
Germany. The variations of temperature and 
the irregularities in rain-fall are very great. 
Tn some places the mercury has been known 
to fall as much as 30° F. in half an hour; and 
it is said that, from noon until midnight, a 
range as great as 99° has been recorded. The 
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rains along the south coast are frequently of 
the tropical character, so violent a» tu be de 
scribed as deluges and water-spouta 

It we turn to the animal life of Australia, 
we do not find a great extent or variety. The 
carnivorous keasts are not 0 great or numer- 
ous as might be expected from the character 
of the continent. The moet turmidable beast 
of prey is an animal of the dog kind, called 
the dingo. Like wolves, the dines roam 
sbout in packs, and attack docks at sheep and 
goats. Ruminante and pachyderms are not 
found native in the country. In one branch 
of animal life, however, Australia ix remark- 
able. Marsupialz abound. Of these the most 
conspicuous example ia the kangaroo, A 
small variety of the same species i+ called the 
wallaby. The opowum aleo abounds, and a 
variety of this species, called the flying opar- 
sum, or petaurus, ix frequently met with. Still 
another variety of pauched animals, called 
the dasyurus, is common in certain districts, 
Another group of auimals peculiar to Austra- 
Tia are the monotremata, of which the two 
leading examples are the porcupine anteater 
and the ornithorbyncus. 

The Australian birds are for the most part 
identical with those of Europe awl Africa. 
Eagles, falcons, and owls are common. Par- 
rots of brilliant feather and bird» of paradive 
are met with in almost every forest. The 
Australian reptiles are neither numerous nor 
formidable. The serpents are by no mean~ 
comparable in size and venom with thew of 
Asia, Africa, and South America Of the 
insects, several species have a poironon- bite, 
and the scorpion, centipede, and even the 
spider, are to be dreaded hy the traveler. 

It is, however, in the world of vegetation 
that Australia moxt displays her varied fe- 
cundity. The continent ix said to possess 
more than eight thousand species of planta; 
‘and the strange thing is, that of these varieties 
of vegetable life, about nine-tenths are not na- 
tive to any other part of the world. There 
are said to be more than a hundred varieties 
of the myrtle peculiar to Australia, and of 
this genus the trees not infrequently rise to 
the height of two hundred feet. The species 
of the acacies are equally numerous and im- 
portant. Of the cone-bearing family, the lead- 
ing varieties sre the cedar and the casuariua. 
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The palm ix infrequent, but the arburescent, 
feru, with its splendid branches ten or twelve 
feet in length, attracts the delighted attention 
of th: traveler, Nor should failure be made to 
mention the beautiful giant lily, the remark- 
able teastree, the stench-plant, and the haga 
Toons. so high as to conceal a hone and rider. 

















South Australia yield as fi 
as any other countews am the world 
gardens are eapecally and almonds, fie, 
apricots, me pear, plums, 
and qunaces are . quan: 
tities, suftici conptiniy 











uo wealth, Australin, may be 
ranked among the richest: countries of the 
world. Gold is, or hae been, found in auch 
quantition w de equaled only in the mines 
of California, The Austraban oll om gener: 
ally found mixed with quart and pipeclay, 
vonctimes with randstone and white and ble 
earth. [tis not set known how great un 
tent the Austrulan gold fields are. Until 
recently ¢he richest ot the mines have been in 
the Bathurst Distriet, in the aorthern port of 
New South Wales, and om the north 
regionn of Victoria. Ot Inte, howes 
taining ateresta have turned to. th 
diggings, in Queensland. 
pamed in aceastonal diwoveries thew of Bal- 
larat, where lamps of gold have been found 
weighing from twenty-cht to @ hundred and 
thirtyesiz, pounde 

The Australian mines differ greatly from 
tho: of Californis in this, that in the latter 
the precioux metal in ge ly duteibuted in 
veius and strata that may mes be traced 
for a great distance, while in the Australian 
doporit the gold in scattered in separate par. 
ticles on the surface and through the soil and 
sand. The aggregate quantity of the precious 
metal taken from the mines of Australia, and 
added t the wealth of Creat Britain, han been 
enormous: nor are there good grounds for ap- 
prehending that the supply ia yet in any dan- 
ger of exhaustion, After the gold-mincs, may 
be mentioned those of copper at Burra-Hurra 
and in other places, as well as the rich deposits 
of tin, lead, silver, and precious stones. 
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The primitive—perbaps indigenous — peo- 
ple of Australia appear to be a race distinct 
from those inhabiting other quarters of the 
globe. At least this type of mankind has 
been found only in the Australian Islands, in 
New Guinea, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
and the Solomon Islands. The color of this 
strange epecies of barbarians is black, ranging 
in hue from what may be called a brown- 
black to ebony. The hair of the Australian 
natives ia as crisp as that of the negro, but is 
true hair, not wool. The general physiogomy 
is more pleasing and human than that of most 
of the African tribes. The Australian face ix 
fairly well developed. The nose moderately 
high, and the lips by no means so gross and 
protuberant as those of the negro. 

In intellectual! capacity, moreover, the 
native Australians are fully equal or superior 
to those of the other aborigines. They readily 
adapt themeelves to the manners and usages 
of civilized life. Their native customs, how- 
ever, are rude and barbarous, It appears 
that they knew not the use of fire until made 
acquainted with the same by f 
They built no huts in their original state, but 
were satisfied with a rude barricade of bark, 
set up at an angle and rudely propped, between 
themeelves and the wind and rain. Their food 
‘wns eaten raw; and since the introduction of 
cooking the method is to dig a hole in the 
ground, kindle therein « fire, throw in the 
slain animal whole, and cover it over with 
earth until the work is done. 

In the remote districts the natives go entirely 
naked, but in proximity to the European col- 
onies the sense of shame has auggested 2 rude 
covering of sheepskins and blankets. The 
native weapons are the spear, the club, and 
the boomerang. The first of these the natives 
burl with great precision to a distance of sev- 
enty or eighty yards, aud the last becomes « 
dangerous missile in the savage but experi- 
enced hands of them that throw it. 

As a rule, the disposition of the native 
Australians is more pacific and les vindictive 
than that of most other savages. The various 
tribes have their feuds and wars, and this cir 
cumstance, as in the case of the North Amer 
ican Indiana, has tended to reduce their num- 
bers. At the present day it is estimated that 
here are not more than fifty thousand of the 
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aborigines in the whole continent. Like most 
other barbarians, they are greatly addicted to 
drink, and the drunken habit has struck a 
fatal blow at the vitality of the race. 

Socially, the native Australians are polyg- 
amists. Their marriage ceremony consiets 
merely in the carrying off of the bride by the 
bridegroom. Perhaps she consents; perhaps 
she does not; but her resistance is of no avail. 
A belief in immortality prevails, and this for- 
nishes a basis for the theory that the Europeans 
who have taken possession of Australia are the 
rednimated souls of the native blacks. Tho 
natives bave the common vice of savagery—in- 
dolence; and the foreign colonists have great 
difficulty in inducing them to work, There 
can be little doubt that the aboriginal Aue 
tralians are in a process of extinction, and 
thet in the presence of English civilization 
they will soon fade into nonentity. 

It is not the purpose in this connection to 
give more than a cursory sketch of the civil 
and political history of Australia. The coun- 
try first became known to Europe in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. Before this 
time vague and indefinite traditions had ex- 
isted of lands seen and heard of by navigators 
in the South Pacific. A Portuguese map, 
bearing the date of 1542, has an outline of a 
land in this region that may have been seen 
by him who drew the chart, It is commonly 
agreed, however, that the actual discovery was 
made by the Dutch ehip Duyfhen, in 1606. 

This vessel, on its way from Java, sailed 
into the Gulf of Carpentaria, where a portion 
of the crew went ashore, and some were killed 
by the natives. Ten years later, Captain 
Dirk Hartog, in the ship Concord, traced a 
portion of the north-western coast of the con- 
tinent. Then followed an epoch of discovery 
and exploration under the auspices of the 
Dutch. In the year 1664 the continent re- 
ceived the name of New Holland. Thirty 
years later the Swan River was ascended and 
its banke explored. In 1699, Captain Dampier, 
in the ship Roebuck, traced the north-west 
coast of the continent, being the first English- 
man who had visited Australia. It was not, 
however, until 1770 that the famous Captain 
Cook landed in the southern part of the 
island and gave names to some of the head- 
lands, Soon afterwards Captain Howe hoisted 
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the British fiag at Port Jackson, and took ' never presented as the advanced cohort of » 


formal powession in the name of George III. 
The first settlement in Australia was made 
at Botany Bay, in New South Wales, in the 
year 1748, The name of this famous colony 
was given hy Sir Joseph Banks, the botanist 
of the expedition, who was delighted with the 
aplendid vegetation of the surrounding region. 
‘The eolony war a penal establishment, the , 


CAPTAIN COOK 


purpose of the British Government being to 
send thither her criminals for the full enjoy- 
ment of their own refined society. It was 
soon discovered, however, that the site of 
Syduey was better adapted for a settlement 
than that of Botany Bay; and Captain Arthur 
Phillip was presently sent out with a squadron 
esrrying eight hundred aud fifty convicts as 
the avant-couriers of the new civilization. Per- 
haps a more unamiable list of citizens was 





new State. 

Meanwhile, the work of discovery and ex- 
ploration was carried forward In 1791, Cap- 
tain Vancouver made important contributions 
to the geographical knowledge respecting the 
southern coast of the contivent. In 1803, Tas- 
mania, or Van Diemen’e Land, was relected 
as the site of another penal colony. The spot 
chosen for the settlement 
of the first company of 
convicts was the site of 
the present city of Ho- 
bart, Jn 1826. Queene 
Jand was firet colonized, 
but was not separated from 
New South Wales until 
18598. The Swan River 
settlement, the first of 
Western Australia, was 
founded in 1829, and was 
converted into a penal 
colony. The country of 
Victoria, hitherto known 
as Port Phillip, was first 
permanently colonized in 
1835, but was not divided 
fiom New South Wales 
until July of 1851. South 
Australia was settled by 
emigrants from Great 
Britain m 1836. Four 
vears afterwards, New 
Zealand war alsoseparated 
from New South Wales, 
and was organized as a 
distinct colony. 

Thus was the major part 
of the const-line of the 
Australian continent made 
known, and in part de- 
voted tocivilization. Bince 
the early part of the present century, almost 
every year has witnessed some effort on the part 
of the colonia] or home Government to explore 
the interior of the country. By such means 
vast regions, hitherto unknown, bave been 
traversed, and their physical features noted 
for the advantage of the coming Empire. The 
great question, however, which bas cocupied 
the attention of the local authorities of Aus- 
tralia has been that of the transportation of 
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¢riminals and their colonization in the country. 
From the first thie system tended to de 
stroy itself. Ax Australia became civilized, 
the punitive character of transportation was 
abated. The place to which the criminal was 
eent was frequently better than that from 
which he wax taken. Besides, many rettle 
ments were established by free colonies of 
reputable people, and these increased more 
rapidly than did the penal -ettlements them- 
selves. In the course of time an inevitable 
conflict arose between the depraved and vicious 
elements, which had aggregated in the penal 
colonies, and the better clases af society. Tt 
was ar much as the latter, even when hacked 
by the Government. could do te keep the 
former in subjection, and the difficulty was 
constantly increased, by the arrival of new 
criminal cargoca from Great Britain. 

At length the free coloniste eet thomeclyes 
to prevent the further transportation of cou 
viet, An Anti-transportation League war 
organized, and the attention of the home Gov- 
ernment was suddenly arrested by the outery 
of those who were suffering from the albums 
of the penal system of the Empire. It wax 
soon discovered that either the system of con- 
viet colonization must be shandened, or the 
free colonies already planted in Australia be 
hopelessly given mp to the vier aud demoral- 
ization which grew rank in the penal settle- 
ments. The sentiment against the eystem be- 
came overwhelming. and in 1887 an edict was 
passed forbidding farther transportation into 
New South Wales. 

The measure was found ta be in the highest 
degree favorable to the interest of the colony, 
and an agitation was at once begun for carrying 
out the same policy in Van Diemen’s Land. 
It was not, however, until 1453 that the 
abolition of penal colonies waa effected in 
the latter country. From this time forth the 
stream of emigration set in rapidly, and the 
social and political condition of the colony war 
nuon transformed by the impact of a healthier 
population. 

We may now properly consider more fully 
the political development of Australia. At 
the close of the last century the whole Eu- 
Yopean population amounted to acarcely a half 
million souls. We have seen how, in 1784, 
the first penal station for criminals from Eng- 
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land was established in New South Walea, 
obdest of the Australian provinces. This may 
be regarded as the primitive English-«peaking 
settlement of the C ent, Only cight years 
had clapwedt sine Captain Conk explored the 
enstert: cost of the country. For a 
able length of time the penal colony 
the whele population of the Port Jackson set. 
thement. But at length a free people gathered 
around, hered these whe 
had bee There tits came to co 
exist tue the Austration 
thie who w 
tminleeda, 
South Pa freer aren 
adventure The dual 
tion at this place 
tinued until 1 
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Water, the oldest colony, st wae but natural, 
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should be a nui 7 , 
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and thoroughfares carried inte the in! 
the country. In the beginning ¢f the third 
decade the population had reached thirty thou- 
rand, of when about three-fourths had been 
at different times sent out to penal servitude. 
Ta the meantime, a sense of the industrial 
importance of Australia began to rise in the 
eonsciousness of Enylamd and the workl, Near 
the beginning of the century fine-wooled sheep 
had been introduced by John McArthur; it 
was discovered that the flocks multiplied and 
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thrived beyond precedent, and the idea of a 
great wool industry began to be entertained. 

By this time the population had begun to 
regenerate itself. The phenomena were almost 
exactly identical with those movements by 
which the primitive American society of Cal- 
ifornia recovered iteelf from barbarism and 
crime. It is a thing of which human nature 
is capable. Of a certainty, a colony of crim- 
inals will have no disposition to continue such 
when left to its own motions. Moreover, 
a new generation was growing up, and new 
colonists were constantly arriving, who were 
anxious that the taint of penal servitude 
should be taken away. During the Adminis 
trations of Sir Thomas Brisbane and Sir Ralph 
Darling the sentiment in favor of autonomy 
aud the restoration of political and social vir- 
tue in the colonies gained ground rapidly, and 
at length a representative system of govern- 
ment was adopted. A Legislative Council was 
chosen, and Australia began to assert her con- 
sciousness. 

Then came General Sir Richard Bourke, 
who began his administration in 1831. A 
new impetus was given to immigration, and 
the maritime parts of New South Wales be- 
came well populated. Additional districts of 
country were taken into the territory of the 
colony, and explorations were sent out into 
the interior. Parties of adventurers pene- 
trated the country both north and south. 
The explorer Mitchell, in 1834 and 1836, 
traversed what was then called Gippe’s Land, 
now included in Victoria. In 1888, Sir George 
Gipps succeeded to the office of Governor. 
Melbourne had risen from a group of squalid 
buts on the Yarra-Yarra, till, in 1840, it was 
a city of six thousand inhabitants. Other 
towns also sprang into importance. Com- 
merce became free and regular. Adelaide, 
in South Australia, began to rival Melbourne 
in growth and importance. Deputy governor- 
ships were established, and the colonies ex- 
panded much after the manner with which the 
people of America have long been familiar 
from the history of our primitive settlements 
on the Atlantic sea-board. Western Australia 
was least favorably situated and slowest of de- 
velopment; though even here the impulse of 
immigration was felt, and towns were planted 
on the coast. 
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The rise of Australia furnishes another ex- 
ample of the correlations of civilization with 
its environment. Australia is almost wholly 
devoid of harbors. On the south and south- 
east are several bays and inlets of importance. 
On the west there are one or two considerable 
havens for shipe. In the extreme north-west 
from the 125th to the 135th meridian from 
Greenwich, the coast is indented with several 
important bays. But for the rest the whole 
shoreline of the continent is as smooth ag the 
coast of California. Though the British colo- 
nists had an ethnic and traditional disposition 
to commerce, the country in which they now 
found themselves was, on the whole, unfavor- 
able to the development of a great merchant 
marine. At the same time the products of 
the country were of a kind to draw the at- 
tention of the people from the coast. Pro- 
duction and exportation therefore became the 
prevailing moods of industry. Wool-growing 
sprang into the favorite pursuit. Land, as a 
fact, became an object, first of investment, 
then of speculation. The rapidly rising inter- 
ests of the country favored risks of investment 
and trade. The result was that a crisis was 
at length reached which extended from 1841 
to 1843, during which the bubbles of inflation 
and speculation were pricked in the usual 
manner. It was some time before the colonies 
recovered from the effects of the commercial 
disasters which were precipitated upon the 
country. But the population increased, the 
annual product of wool rose to over forty 
million pounds, and the development of rich 
copper-mines in South Australia, all combined 
to bring about a revival of trade and the ree- 
toration of confidence. By the year 1851 the 
population of New South Wales had increased to 
one hundred and ninety thousand, that of Vic- 
toria was estimated at seventy-seven thousand, 
and that of South Australia about the same 


It was in February of the year just men- 
tioned that the discovery of Australian gold 
was made. Before this time Count Stizeleck: 
had announced the existence of gold in the 
country, and Sir Roderick Murchison had de- 
clared from an examination of Australian 
quartz that the same was probably amociated 
with gold deposits. The actual discovery was 
made at Summerhili Creek, about twenty 
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miles north of Bathurst, in the district called + 
the Macquarie Plains, New South Wales. 
The discoverer was Mr. E. Hargraves, a 
miner who had recently arrived from Califur- 
nia. It was not until April or May that the 
news was diveminated, and then occurred a , 
repetition of the tre- 
mendous excitement 
which had agitated the 
world two years pre- 
viously with respect to 
the discoveries in Cal- 
ifornia. The first rush 
for the mines was from 
the surrounding coun- 
try, and then from the 
more distant colonies 
of Australia, Thou- 
sands left their em- 
ployment and homes 
to gather gold, and the 
passion presently drew 
into its vortex nearly 
the whole population. 
The news was soon car- 
ried toEurope,and from 
distant continents the 
tideofadventureturned 
to the South Pacific. 
Meanwhile, the dis 
coveries extended to 
other parts of the 
country. In August of 
the same year gold was 
found on Anderson's 
Creek, near Melbourne. 
Boon afterwards the 
magnificent gold-fields 
of Ballarat, eighty 
miles west of the last 
named discovery, were 
opened, and finally the 
mines of Sandhurst, on 
the north, were found. 
Still exploration and 
discovery continued until almost every colony 
and settlement had found the precious metal. 
The copper-mines were for the time abandoned. 
The growing flocks were left to themselves. 
‘The rising industrial and commercial enter- 
prises of the country were thrown aside as 
worthless. European adventurers and diggers 
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began to arrive, and in a short time China 
contributed ber quota of Celestials to the rout. 
Neither distance nor expense could deter the 
esger boat that poured into the farwf El- 
dorada, 

Wuhin « sear after the discovery, two hun- 








we tga 





dred and fifty thoumnd people had rushed to 
Australia. The population of Victoria was at 
once doubled. The sudden abandonment of 
agricultare and the constant arrival of mmmi- 
grants drew upon existing resources until the 
country was drained to the very verge of 
famine. But for the arrival of supplies from 
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Earope multiplied thousands must have per 
ished from starvation. Within two sear after 
the discovery, Australian importe were muln- 
Plied tenfold, for commerce, as well at ad- 
venture of other kinds, had felt the dratt, and 
her ships dsifted in the direction of guld. 

The seal and industrial phenomena wer 
almost identical with what had been witneetd 
only a short time previoudy im Calfurma 
The excitement brought at length ita own cure 
After the first fever had run its coure, the 
industrial equipowe was restored. Men re- 
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By the events here desenbed the whele m- 
ductal development of Australin was wod- 
wed The tremendous tafluy of population 
gave a nee form and featur to society. The 
poltwal development of the culomes now went 
rapully forward In duly of 1851, while the 
gold fever was at ate corms, Vietona was 
erected inte a weparate province | Governor 
Latroln het beld authors an the new State, 
aud war succeded in tun by Sie Charles 
Hotham and Sir Henry Barkly ‘The now 








Province drew te itvelt a great uerement of 
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covered their sets, and, in course of time, it | population and wealth, and af the territory 
dawned upon the excited :maginations of the hat not been comparatively restricted, there 
peuple that the raising of sheep was a more | can be httle doubt that Victoria would have 


certain, 2 more healthful, and, withal 2 bap 
pier method of gaining mches than even the | 
golden, but ofttimes delu-ive, promise of the 
diggings Neverthelew, the sield of the 
precious metal was enormous, and, as we have 
said above, the obelisk set up at our Centen 
nis] Exposition to illustrate hv cubic meacure 
to the eye the mare of gold taken from the 
Australian mines up to 1876 could but aston- | 
ish the observer by sts inmensity. 


hence forth Jed al) the Australian colonies. 
The great diwparity w territoral extent war 
at Jength removed in a measure hy the cutting 
off from New South Wales, on the north, of 
the great Province of Queensland = Thin 
curred in 1859 At that time the territory 
contained only about twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants Sir George Bowen waa first Goy- 
ernor, holding his office for six year, during 
which time the population of the province 
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Yose to about a hundred thousand. 
Australia had been erected into a crown colony 
as early as 1835, and on the 28th of Decem- 
ber in the following year the province was 
proclaimed under a gum-tree. 

The heroic epoch in the primitive history 
of nations is that which embraces the period 
of exploration. The American reader will 
readily recall the poetical vicissitudes by which 
the character of our own continent was re- 
vealed to the primitive fathers, After civil- 
ization flowed westward through the passes of 
the Allegbanies, we had another era of adven- 
ture. The Ohio and Mississippi Valleys were 
traversed by mighty hunters, and at length 
the ambitions of men speaking English looked 
to the Far West. 

Much like this was the progress—but more 
rapid by far—of geographical discovery and 
exploration in Australia. Here the brave man 
who foreran the pioneer settlements had the 
greatest of difficulties to surmount. The com- 
pleted atory of the adventures and hazards by 
which the intetior regions of Australia became 
known to Europeans would fill a volume with 
subject-matter as full of daring exploit and 
heroism as any in the world, Already before the 
discovery of gold the work of exploration had 
begun. Indeed, it may be said never to have 
ceased from the days of Dirk Hartog and 
William Dampier. For more than a century, 
however, the adventurers confined their ex- 
peditions to the shore. The maritime instincts 
of the Dutch and English captains were un- 
favorable to inland expeditions. Even in New 
Bouth Wales, founded in 1788, nothing but a 
strip of country about fifty miles in breadth, 
between the Bloc Mountains and the sea, was 
known until fully a quarter of a century after 
the establishment of colonies at Port Jackeon 
and Botany Bay. 

The first years of our century witnessed 
several brave but unsuccessful endeavors to 
pass the Blue Mountains. The precipitous 
Yavines, sometimes fifteen hundred feet in 
depth, intersecting the ranges, turned beck the 
traveler to the coast. Not until 1818 did a 
company of colonists effect a passage of the 
summit and reach the valley of Fish River 
beyond. Threa years afterwards Lieutenant 
Oxley carried a company of explorers down 
the Lachlan River, in = north-westerly direc- 
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He afterwards descended the Macquarie to the 
debouchure of that stream into the lagoons 
which swallow it up. Then for a season the 
attention of the people was drawn to the mari- 
time explorations and voyages along the coasts 
of West Australia. 

Abont the same time, namely, in 1821, a 
colony was planted on Melville Island in the 
North. Soon afterwards the inland region 
about the head-waters of the Lachlan and the 
Marray was explored. In 1827, Mr. Canning- 
ham, the botanist, traversed the regions on 
both slopes of the Liverpool Mountains, ex- 
ploring the tributaries of the River Briabane. 
By the close of the third decade the eastern 
coast was fairly well known, and the western 
limit of the settlements had been considerably 
extended. 

At this time the attention of the adventur- 
ous was occupied with the question as to what 
became of the rivers flowing north-weeterly 
and south-westerly into the interior of the 
continent. In 1828, Captain Charles Sturt 
‘was sent out by Governor Darling to follow 
the Macquarie River to its destination. Beat- 
ing about the marshes in which that river 
seemed to lose itself, the explorer found the 
primary streams of a new river, which he called 
the Darling. Three years afterwards the same 
party traced the Murrumbidgee through the 
greater part of its extent. In 1885, Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, accompanied by Cunning- 
ham, reached the Bogan River, where the 
botanist was killed by the natives. 

By this time adventures inland had been 
undertaken from the coast of South Australia. 
From this region the explorers looked almost 
due northward, and their ambitious vision 
stretched as far aa the utmost limits of the 
continent. It was along this line of endeavor 
that the interior of Australia was destined to 
be revealed. The first explorers in the direc- 
tion indicated were Dr. Leichardt and Mr. 

The latter first traversed the whole 
coast from Spencer Gulf to King George's 
Sound. Then from the gulf he made his way 
northward to Lake Torrens. Meanwhile, 
Sturt continued active, and succeeded, in 
1845, in extending his explorations from the 
head-waters of the Darling a great distance 
towards the interior of the continent. Now it 
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was that the desert character of the inland re- ' 
gions began to be known. Sturt’s party was | 
obliged to face burning winds, hot enough to ' 
scorch the nostrils of a camel, and to bring at 
midday a temperature of 131° F. 

By this time the northern coast of Austra- 
lia had been traced through its whole extent. 
The continent as far south as the bottom of 
Gulf Carpentaria waa known. In the fifth 
decade, West Australia, far away from the 
More populous eastern coast, had been to a 
considerable extent explored, and its character 
determined. The Arrowsmith, the Marchison, 
the Gascoyne, the Ashburton, and many minor 
streams falling into the Western Ocean, were 
traced by explorers hardly inferior in courage 
and adventure to those who had led expedi- 
tions in other parts of the continent. 

Then came the discovery of gold and the 
diversion of all energies to the mines, In the 
early years of the sixth decade, while the gold- 
fever was at its height, little geographical 
knowledge was added to the common sum. 
But soon afterwards a new epoch of discovery 
was opened. In 1858, Mr. Stuart led a com- 
pany into the region of the South Australian 
Lakes, and there discovered the true character 
of these waters. It was demonstrated that Eyre 
hed made serious mistakes in his sketches and 
maps from the illusions of the prevalent mirage. 

By this time the civil authorities had be- 
come keenly alive to the importance of a bet- 
ter knowledge of the interior. The Assembly 
of South Australia offered a reward of fifty 
thousand dollars to the first man who would 
traverse the continent from north to south. 
Incited by the hope of gaining the prize, and 
perhaps still more by his ambitions, Stuart re- 
solved to tempt his destiny by the effort. In 
March of 1860 he accordingly set out from 
Lake Torrens, and reached the McDonnell 
range under the Tropic of Capricorn. He was 
here in the true heart of the continent, and 
Mt, Stuart will forever preserve the name of 
the explorer. He was, however, obliged to 
turn back on reaching the 18th degree of north 
latitude, but not until he had gained the water- 
shed from which the streams descended north- 
ward into the Gulf of Carpentaria. In 1861, 
Stuart returned to the contest, and gained an- 
other degree to the north, but could not reach 
the const. 
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In Victoria, meanwhile, a public subscrip- 
tion was raised for the projection of a still 
more famoua expedition into the interior and 
the north. The company was organized under 
the leadership of Robert O'Hara Burke and 
William John Wills, The former was an 
officer of the police, and the Isttcr an astrom 
omer from the observatory of Melbourne. 
Their two principal assistants were Gray and 
King. The expedition departed from Mel 
bourne on the 20th of August, 1860, having 
for ite destination the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The course was first into the interior, and 
northward to the Bareoo or Cooper River, 
where a station was established, and where 
the larger part of the company was left with 
the supplies and equipments. Burke and 
Wills, however, accompanied by King and 
Gray, mounted on camels, and rtruck out for 
the North-west, through a distance of three 
hundred miles of almost impassable country. 
The route lay through a desolate region oov- 
ered with the prickly spinifex, more terrible 
to man and beast than the worst thickets of 
thorny cactus. Reaching the 140th meridian, 
the travelers turned due north, and succeeded 
in gaining the Flinders River, which falls into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. The party did not 
actually reach the coast, only remaining long 
enough to note, by the rising of the tide in the 
river, that they were in proximity with the 
sea. They then turned hack to regain their 
company on the Barcoo, 

Tt was the 23d of February, 1861, when 
the return journey was undertaken. Three of 
the party perished rn rode. * Ciray died on the 
15th of April. On the 21st, Burke, Wills, 
and King reached the Barcoo, and found, to 
their horror, that the men hal abandoned the 
place, taking the supplies with them! This 
had been done, perhaps, within one day of the 
arrival of the explorers; but whither the major 
company had gone could not be ascertained. 
Burke, Wills, and King wandered about in 
half despair until the end of June, subsisting 
on the seeds of plants and occasional gifts 
from friendly natives found here and there. 
At last both Burke and Wills starved to death. 
King was rescued in September by a rolief 
party sent out for the purpose. In comparison 
with the incidents, hardships, and dreadful 
end of the expedition, the adventurous journey 
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of our own Lewis and Clarke across the con- 
tment seeme insignificant. 

The bodies of Burke and Wills were at 
Jength recovered, and the great monument in 
Melbourne now attents their last resting-place. 
The continent had been opened. Mr. Stuart 
took up the work, following the line of 
Barke’s expedition to the head-waters of the 
Adelaide of the North, and thence to the gulf. 
‘The Indian Ocean spread before him, and the 
eharacter of the country through its central 
division was henceforth revealed to mankind. 

By this time expeditions began to be thrown 
forward into the still unexplored regiona of 
the West. In 1873, Colonel Warburton and 
Mr. Gome led an expedition into the unknown 
country westward of the central telegraph line 
which had now been stretched from Adelaide 
and Melbourne to Port Darwin, on the north- 
ern coast. From the latter point « submarine 
cable was carried to India, and from India 
connection had already been eatablished with 
Great Britain—and if with Great Britain, the 
world. Thus, by degrees, through the courage, 
the adventure, the ambition and aspirations, 
as well as the inventive genius of men and 
heroes, the great continent of the South Pacific 
has been bound in as a member of the family 
of nations and opened more fully to the civil- 
izing energies of the most enlightened races. 

‘We have now reached a point in the narra- 
tive from which a general survey may well be 
made of the Australian States. First of these 
in order of historical development is New 
Sourm Wares. The province is bounded on 
the north by Queensland; on the west, by 
South Australia; on the south, by Victoria; 
and on the east, by the Pacific. It is included 
between the 28th and 88th parallels of south 
latitude and the 141st and 154th meridians 
east from Greeuwich. The ares is approxi- 
mately three hundred and ten thousand square 
miles, being abont one-tenth of the whole 
continent. The country, besides its great 
mineral wealth, has a fertile soil, s fair rain- 
fall, and other conditions favorable to agri- 
cultural production. The industrial life of 
the State has expanded anti] it includes 
almost every kind of activity peculiar to the 
preductions and trade of the temperate zones. 
The winters are mild, and stock remains un- 
housed the year around. 

Vou. IV.—61. 
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Of the fauna and flora of the country 
snfficient bas already been asid in the general 
sketch of the continent. The eazly history of 
the province includes nearly all the primitive 
annals of Australia; for it was here that 
European civilization was first planted and 
developed. From « military government at 
the beginning, the colony, as we have seen, at 
length secured a representative government; 
and no sooner had a Legislative Council— 
constituted in part by appointment and in part 
by election—been organized, than the revolt 
against the system of penal servitude became 
universal, unti] the same was finally extermi- 
nated in 1853. 

Of Vicrorta, and of the manner in which 
the aame was detached from New South Wales, 
an account has been given above. The prov- 
ince lies between the parallels of 34° and 39° 
8., and extenda from the 141st to the 150th 
meridian east. The greatest width is two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and the greatest extent, 
from east to west, about four hundred and 
eighty miles. The total area is 87,884 square 
miles. The coastline is about eight hundred 
miles in extent, and has several fine harbors, 
the greatest being the Bay of Fort Phillip, 
the harbor of Melbourne. 

Victoria. has much the same range of cli- 
matic conditions with New South Wales, but 
the sky is clearer, the atmosphere more salu- 
brious. Precipitation occurs in about one 
hundred and thirty days of the year. The 
winters sre mild, and the summers warm and 
dry. Only once or twice since the country 
came into possesion of Europeans has snow 
been seen at Melbourne. The minerals of the 
country are extensive and rich, The gold- 
mines from 1851 to 1886 yielded a total of 
over a billion of doliars. The soil is fertile, 
and is well adapted to agriculture and grazing. 
It is here that the finest sheep in Australia 
are found. The fiocks aggregate more than 
eleven millions of animals. The cattle are 
estimated at one and a fourth millions, and the 
horses at more than three hundred thousand. 

The civil government of Victoria is almost 
independent. Parliament consists of two 
houses. The Legislative Council is composed of 
forty-two members, chosen by election from the 
fourteen electoral provinces, or counties. Qual- 
ifications for voting are that the elector must 
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be twenty-one years of age, must hold a prop- ' appropriation to Lady Darling of a hundred 


erty to the yalue of fifty dollars, or pay taxes 
on @ property having an annual value of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. But grad- 
uates of the universities and colleges, and all 


members of the learned professions, are in + 


virtue of the fact entitled to the suffrage. The 
term of office in the Upper House is six 
years, and the members receive no pay for 
their services, The Assembly is composed of 
eighty-six members, apportioned to fifty-five 
electoral districts. The term of service is 
three years, and the compensation in this 
House is fifteen hundred dollars a year. The 
qualifications of the voter in the case of mem- 
bers of the Assembly are simply that he shal] be 
twenty-one years of age, and shall comply 
with the law in establishing his electoral right. 
All voting is done by ballot. The Governor 
is appointed by the Queen. Over all the acts 
of Parliament he haa the right of veto, with 
the exception of certain clasres of measures, 
which must be referred to the sovereign of 
the Empire. 

In the practical conduct of affairs the Gov- 
ernment of Victoria presents the usual polit- 
ical phenomena peculiar to the English-speak- 
ing peoples. A single instance may serve to 
show the identity of the methods employed 
with those of the home Government of Great 
Britain and the Government of the United 
Btates. In 1863 an effort was made hy the 
Democratic party to estnblish the system of 
protection for the native imdustries of the 
country. This party was in the ascendant in 
the Lower House, and by that body a hill in- 
corporating the protective mensures was 
adopted. But the bill was rejected by the 
Upper House. Hereupon the Assembly took 
up the defeated achedule and attached it to 
the Appropriation Bill for the year. This was 
equivalent to saying, No tariff, no appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the Government. 

But the Council stond firm, and the Ap 
propriation Bill was allowed to fail. The an- 
nual resources of the Government were thus 
cut off, and the business of the colony had to 
be transacted without funds. The struggle 
continued for three years. Sir Charles Dar 
ling, the Governor, was held to be in sym- 
pathy with the Democratic party, and was re- 
called. At this, the Lower House voted an 


thousand dollara. The home Government, in 
1868, provided for Sir Charles another place 
in the public service, and the Assembly gave 
expression to their final sentiment by eeuding 
after him, under the head of arreara of salary, 
an appropriation of twenty thousand dollars, 
The incident is sufficiently significant aa show- 
iug the universality of the temper of British 
colonists the world over, and at the same time 
as illustrating the fact that a colonial depend- 
ency is not likely to favor the doctrine and 
practice of Free Trade. 

The great province of QUEENSLAND has an 
approximate area of six hundred and seventy 
thousand square miles. It extends from the 
‘9th to the 29th parallel of south latitude, and 
from the 138th to the 141st meridian east from 
Greenwich. The population, according to the 
latest census, somewhat excceds three hundred 
thousand souls. The sea-line of Queensland 
is more than two thousand five hundred miles 
in extent. There is o plentiful distribution of 
small wlands slong the coast, and several good 
bays and inlets. We have here reached the 
forest country of Australia, Here, alen, are 
found many rich minea of gold, silver, copper, 
tin, and coal. In the const regions the rain- 
fall reaches as high as one hundred and thirty 
inches; but in the inland dintrict the precip- 
itation is only one-fourth as great. The most 
inauspicious feature of the climate ia the mon- 
soon, or hot wind, out of the Australian desert. 

The gold product of Queensland is immense, 
but has declined considerably of late years, 
In 1875 more than seven billion dollarn of the 
precious metal were exported, against about four 
billions in 1882. Until recently agriculture 
has, in the presence of auch enormous profits, 
been in a backward state. Nevertheless the 
soil is not unfavorable to such products as 
spring from the earth. The growth of sugar- 
cane has of late years excited much attention 
among both the European and Chinese elements 
of the population. Many circumstances have 
operated against the wool industries in this 
part of the country, and though the flocks are 
extensive and profitable, they have not 
reached the tremendous development of those 
in other parts of the country. 

The civil government bas the same general 
form as that of New South Wales and 
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Victoria. The Governor is appointed by the 
Crown, and the Parliament is composed of 
two elective branches, the Legislative Council 
and the Amembly. While in many respects 
Queensland is behind her sister provinces on 
the south, in the matter of education she has 
led the way among all the Australian. com- 
munities. Public instruction is free, secular, 
and compulsory. Under this general plan a 
thorough system of education has arisen, under 
the patronage and direction of the State; while 
at the eame time many private and denomina- 


tional schools have contributed somewhat to 
the general advancement of the people. 
Sours AusrraLia, since the inclusion 
therewith of the territory on the north, for- 
merly known as Alexandra Land, hes ap area 
of over nine hundred and three thousand 
square miles, The country lies between the 
parallels of 11° and 38° 8., and extends from 
129° to 141° east from Greenwich. The 
coast line is broken by the two large gulfs of 
Spencer and St. Vincent. The former spreads 
into the open sea, but the latter is fairly well 
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inclosed at the mouth by Kangaroo Island. 
The climate, though the country is approxi- 
mate to a limitless expanse of water, is dry. 
The clouds from the Indian Ocean have 
already been wrung out before reaching this 
part of. the continent. For a short distance 
from the coast there is a bare sufficiency of 
rain, but the precipitation at Adelaide falls as 
low as sixteen inches per annum. 

South Australia was one of the first dis- 

tricts of the continent to develop a mining in- 
dustry; but the product of the precious metals 
in this province was never of great magni- 
tude. On the other hand, agriculture 
here took the lead, and to the present 
day the products of South Australia are 
primarily agricultural. The civil govern- 
ment of South Australia is modeled after 
the same plan which we have already 
described for the other colonies. The 
Legislative Council consists of twenty- 
four members, and the Asembly of fifty- 
two members, representing respectively a 
body of electors with 9 property qualifi- 
cation, and a second body without such 
restriction. After the beginning of civil 
government in 1835, affairs went badly 
for a season, and in 1841 the charter of 
the colony was suspended. At length, 
however, with the revival of prosperity, 
more particularly with the opening of the 
copper-mines, public credit and confidence 
were restored, and during the fifth decade 
there was a steady addition to the popu- 
lation. 
With the outbreak of the gold-fever, 
however, great numbers left South Aus- 
tralia and drifted into the mining region 
of the eastern provinces. For a season 
it appeared that the country around the 
bay of St. Vincent would be depopulated. But 
the necessity of feeding the miners soon drew 
upon the agricultural regions, and the products 
of South Australia were in great demand. 
There was thus a reflex draft to the west 
which presently restored the equilibrium of 
population and tended powerfully to develop 
the natural industries of South Australia. 

The remainder of the provinces of the 
continent are still in @ transitional condition. 
The great expansion of the civilixing forces 
has been in the eastern snd south-eastern 
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portions of the country. The exploration and 
eolonisation of the remaining region has been 
attended with great difficulties, which have not 
yet bean surmounted. Perhaps some of the 
widely extended desert regions of the interior 
may never be reclaimed, but the maritime 
districts offer, along the whole extent of eight 
thousand miles of sea-board, an inviting pros- 
pect for adventure and enterprise—the found- 
ing of colonies, the planting of institations, 
and the development of States. 

‘We may here note the progress of Australia 


about three miles inland, on the banks of the 
Yarra, but the suburbs have now extended on 
both banks of the river to the sea, and cover 
the const for a distance of ten miles. Wide 
streets, laid out at right angles and well-paved, 
attest the public epirit of the municipal gov- 
ernment. For the city proper the cengus of 
1881 showed a population of sixty-five thou- 
sand eight hundred. About the central mu- 
nicipality are grouped fifteen suburban towns 
and villages, whose population in the total 
many times exceeds that of the city proper. 


as illustrated in her principal cities. The | At the present day the: aggregate is doubtlees 





greatest of these is Melbourne, capital of Vic- 
toria, situated at the kead of Bay Fort Phillip. 
The history of this metropolis of the South 
Pacific is covered in ita entirety by the lives 
of men still living. It was founded in 1885 
by Captain Fawkner, of the ship Enterprise, 
_ who ailed into the Yarra, went ashore, and 
planted a village in the const forest. The 
place was first called Williamstown, in 
honor of William IV., but soon afterwards 
received the name of Melbourne, fram Lord 
Melbourne, Prime Minister of England. It 
is one of the moat flourishing emporiume of 
the outlying British Empire. The old city lay 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. NATIONAL GALLERY, &ND MUSEUM. 


nearly four hundred thousand souls, The 
situation is picturesque and the city beautiful. 
The public buildings are of a high order. 
The Parliament Houses, faced on the four 
fronts with freestone, have an imposing ap- 


! pearance. The Treasury, the Post-office, the 


Custom-house, and the Government offices are 


: only second in importance. The City Court 


is one of the finest structures in Australia, | 
having a cupola after the style of our Capitol 
at Washington. The Public Library and 
Museum, in Swanston Street, is an edifice of 
the first order. Within are gathered not only 
the library proper, but collections of paintings, 
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statutes, and casts. The University of Mel- 
bonrne, while not imposing for its buildings, 
has beautrful grounds and excellent adapta- 
tions, In 1882 the faculty consisted of ten 


professors and twelve lecturers, and the at- ! 


tendance of students reached four hundred. 
Full instruction ia given in the arts, in law, 


in medicine, and in civil engineering. The - 


Exhibition building of Melbourne ia also 
worthy of note. The nave is five hundred 
feet in length and a hundred and sixty feet 
in breadth, while the two annexes have each 
a depth of four hundred and sixty feet. The 
Mint, erected in 1872, is 2 handsome and im- 
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! city is less regular than that of the Victoria 
capital, and has somewhat the appearance of 
an old English town. But the public edifices 
may well be mentioned with praise. The Ex- 
change, the Government-house, the University, 
s the Post-office, and the Town Hall are ali im- 
) posing and elegunt structures. Such also are 
the Parliament buildings, and the Treasury, 
, the Railway Station, and the thenters, the 
! Anglican aud the Roman Cathole Cathedrals. 
j The city cau alev buast of Hyde Park, of an 
exteut of forty acres; the Domain, of a hun- 
dred and thirty-eight acres; and the Botanical 
' Garden, of thirty-eight ucres. More recently 








posing structure. The Governor's residence, 
on a height beyond the Yarra, is worthy, in 
an architectural eense, of the uses to which it 
devoted. 

Second only to Melbourne in population 
aud importance, and oldest of the Australian 
cities, is Sydney, capital of New South Wales. 
According to the census of 1886, the population 
exceeded three hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand. The city lies on the southern shore of 
the great harbor of Port Jackson, beet in 
Australia, It is about four miles from the 
entrance, and is distant from Melbourne four 
hundred and fifty miles. The plan. of the 


} the great parks, named Prince Alfred, Bel- 
i more, and Moore, have been laid out, with an 
area of five hundred acres. 
Besides the University, which is modeled 
after those of England, Sydney has St. Paul's 
| American College and St. Jobn’s College, under 
i the patronage of the Roman Catholics, ae weil] 
as institutions directed by the Presbyterians 
and the Wesleyans. A Normal School, a 
: Nautical School, a Free Museum, a Public 
Library, and an Astronomical Observatory 
_ bear witness to the intellectual progress nf the 
| people. Sydney was founded in 1788, and 
| was named for Viscount Sydney, the firet 
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Colonial Secretary. It was incorporated in 
1842, and was selected in 1875 as the seat of 
the Australian Industrial Exposition. 

The third city in importance is Adelaide, 
capital of South Australie, It is situated on 
the Torrens, seven miles from Port Adelaide, 
between which and the city isa railway. The 
river divides North Adelaide from South, 
which is the larger of the two towns. We 
have here another example of the regularity 
of plan, the broad streets crossing each other 
at right angles, and regular distribution of 
parts, which may be noted in Melbourne. The 
Government buildings, including the Official 
Residence, Post-office, and the Railway Sta- 
tion, are the moet important public edifices. 
Churches belonging to the Roman Catholics 
and the leading Proteatant denominations hold 
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town became a fres setilement. After another 
span of seventeen years, Brisbane was made the 
capital of Queensland. By 1886 the population 
had increased to thirty-two thousand souls. 
To the present, however, the city has not been 
able to compete to any considerable extent with 
Melbourne and Sydney, or even with Adelaide. 

‘We thus see displayed, even from our great 
distance of observation, the States and cities 
of the Australian continent. As to Tasmania, 
or Van Diemen’s Land, the same was con- 
stituted a penal colony as early as 1803. The 
wpot chosen for the first rettlement of convicts 
was the site of the present city of Hobart, 
which, Jong since recovered from the effects 
of ita insuspicious origin, has reached a pop- 
ulation of more than twenty-five thousand 
souls. The abolition of the penal system was 
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® prominent place among the structures of the 
city. There is a Botanical Garden in the 
midst of what are called the Park Landa, 
which cover nearly two thousand acrea. The 
city was founded in 1836, sud was named in 
honor of Queen Adelaide, wife of William 
IV. The act of incorporation was passed in 
1842, from which date the city had a steady 
growth, reaching, according to the census of 
1881, a population of more than thirty-eight 
thousand. 

Fourth in importance may be mentioned 
the city of Brisbane, capital of Queensland. 
It is situated on both banks of the river of 
the eame name, twenty-five miles from its en- 
trance into Moreton Bay. The place was 
founded, in 1825, as e penal colony. Such it 
continued toe for seventeen years, when the 
criminal establishment was abolished, and the 


| 


not accomplished in Tasmania until 1853; but 
with that event the stream of immigration set 
in rapidly, and the social and political condi- 
ition of the colony was soon traneformed by 
the impact of a healthier population. 

All of the Australian provinces have « 
common type of government. Each is under 
its own Constitution and local laws. The po- 
litical institutions of the continent are modeled 
after those of the home Government of Great 
Britain. But the difference in situation has 
introduced many modifications in the statutes 
and governmental system of the country. In 
general all the colonies, with the exception of 
‘West Australia, enjoy a reeponsible govern- 
ment; that is, one answerable to the people. 
Nor ia it to be supposed that West Australia 
will long be excluded from the benefits of this 
administration. The different parte—execu- 
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tive, legislative, judicial—of the Australian | tralia. Ae might have been anticipated, the 
governments are the types, eo to speak,of the newer country espoused, without fear, those 
corresponding form under the British Constitu- liberal principles which found but a timid 
tion. The Queen is represented by the Gov- | voice m the older. In general, the theory of 
ernorGeneral of the province; the House of manhood suffrage has been adopted through: 
Lords, by the Legislative Council; the House out Australia. The people vote by ballot. 
of Commons, by the Legislative Assembly The members of the Assembly are paid for 
The members of the Council are either nom- their services The semuons of Parliament are 
inated or elected; but the members of the trienmal. In short, in all of its features the 
Assembly are all elected by the people. Australian system of government is as pop- 
It has happened many times 1m the history ular in its methods and democratic in its prin- 
of the colonial governments that serious dead- , ciples as may be, consistently with the great 
Jocks, such es that of 1863, in Victoria, have Constitution of the monarchy, from which the 
occurred in legislation, owing to disagreements local governments derive their existence. 
between the Upper and Lower Houses of the A atill larger question of Australian politics 
Parliaments, This haa led to an agitation ! hes of late years arisen respecting the union 
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with s view to modify- | of all the provinces in one Federation. The 

- ing the Constitution of the | movement is precisely analogous to that which 
= Councils; and it ia not unlikely | we have seen working out ita legitimate re- 
that the near future will witness such a change | sults in the States of Canada Nor iy 1 1m- 
as will make the members of the Upper Houses | probable that at no distant day such a general 
more directly responsive to the popular will. governmental union of the Australian coun- 
The general statutes of the British Empire | tries may be effected It 15 casy to see that 
are in force in Australis, unless the same have | many civil and politeral advantages would 
been superseded by positive local enactments | accrue from the establishment of a central 
On the other hand, all the local laws have to government for the whole continent; nor is 
be submitted to the Queen for her sanction such an agitation an occasion for alarm either 
before they can come into force. Mutual de- to the home Government of the Empire, or 
pendence is thus established between the home to the local governments of the several colonies. 
and the local Goveroment. Most of the sala- As it respects the nationality of the people 
tarv reforms which were agitated in Great of Australia, the great majority are from the 
Britain during the decade, 1880-40, have be- British Islands. Every year, however, raisen 
come fundamental in the Constitutions of Aus the percentage of those who are native born. 
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the premises, the next in number among the 
foreign populations are the Chinese, of whom 
there are no fewer than seventy thousand in 
Queensland. The Orientals have for the most 
part been drawn to the country by the mag- 
netiam of the Australian gold-mines. So 
numerous have the Chinese become in certain 
diatricta that the Amembly of Queensland has 
in the last few yeara adopted some stringent 
lawe for the restriction of this kind of immi- 
gration. Next in strength among the foreign 
elementa of Australia are the Germans. The 
principal settlements of people of this blood 
are in Queensland and South Australia. After 
these three principal foreign populations, the 
Australian census shows a mixture of nearly 
all the nationalities of the world, European, 
American, Asiatic. 

Notwithstanding the draft which Australia 
has thus made, and is making, upon other 
States and kingdoms—notwithetanding the 
fecundity of her soil, the richness of her mines, 
the salubrity of her climate—the fact still re- 
mains that the country is the most thinly pop- 
ulated of all the outlying possessions of Great 
Britain. The continent has not as yet one 
person to every square mile of territory. The 
paucity of the Australian population may well 
appear when it is remembered that the average 
in the United Kingdom is two hundred and 
eighty to the square mile, and a little over 
thirty in the whole of the British dominions 
Of all the provinces of Australia, Victoria is 
most populous, having an average of nearly 
ten to the square mile. The most thinly set- 
tled region is West Australia, where there is 
as yet only one inhabitant for every thirty- 
three square miles of territory. The birth-rate 
in all the colonies, is high, and the immigra- 
tion in 1881 over twenty-four thonrand. 

In industrial energies and internal improve- 
ments the Australians are displaying 8 com- 
mendable zeal. Three great lines of steam- 
shipe—namely, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
and the British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany—carry the mails between Australia and 
Great Britain. During the year 1880 more 
than eight thousand vessels arrived in the 
Australian ports. The following table ex- 


Contrary to what might bave been expected in 
hibits the net tontiage of the steamers and 
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sailing-vessels owned by the various Austra- 
lian colonies in 1880-81: 








The industrial development of Australia 
may be further illustrated with a few ad- 
ditional facts gathered from the census of 
1881-82. At that time the total aggregate 
of gold taken from the mines of Victoris had 
reached the enormous sum of a thousand and 
ten billions of dollars. The aggregate from 
New South Wales was a hundred and seventy- 
two billions, and that from Queensland fifty- 
six billions, which, together with the yield 
from Tasmania, made a grand total of a thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-five billions of 
dollars. The Australian exports had, up to 
this time, risen to a total of two hundred and 
eleven millions, and the importa to two hun- 
dred and twenty-six millions. The total pop- 
ulation was two million two hondred and 
fifty-nine thousand—an aggregate which has 
been steadily augmented during the current 
decade. According to the same census, the 
total product of woo! was two hundred and 
forty-eight million pounds, and the total num- 
ber of sheep over sixty-one million. Of these 
more than one-half, namely, thirty-three mill- 
iona, belonged to Queensland. Jn this province 
immense tracts of country had been converted 
into sheep-ranches, and the ranges, as well as 
the flocks which they contained, were re- 
garded as the finest in the world. Merino 
and other fine breeds of sheep had been im- 
ported into the continent at an early date, 
and had been multiplied, with great rapidity, 
under the genial climate. 

From other pointe of view the industrial 
development of the country has been equally 
successful. In 1882 there were in actual opera- 
tion forty-one hundred and eighty-four miles 
of railway, while eleven hundred and forty-six 
miles additional were in proceas of construc- 
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tion. Other lines of importance, like that from 
Sydney to Adelaide, were projected, many of 
which have since been completed. Onze am- 
bitious scheme proposed the building of a 
transcontinental railway from Adelaide, along 
the telegraph route, through the vast interior, 
to the northern coast, # distanee of eighteen 
hundred miles. Of telegraphs there were, ac- 
cording to the reports of 1882, nearly forty 
thousand miles in operation. In all material 
respects the civilization of Australia has ap- 
proximated that of Europe and North America. 

Perhape the greatest single incident of the 
social evolution in Australia within this (the 
ninth) decade has been the struggle between 
the ruling citizenship of the colonies and the 
Asiatic population. We have already noted 
the heavy influx of Chinese into the country. 
On their first coming they had few relations 
with the Europeans. They entered the mines 
snd kept apart. But at length they sought 
and obtained employment at the hands of pro- 
ducers. In recent times the production of 
sugar-cane has become an important factor in 
the industry of Queensland. For this work 
the Chinese were found to be well adapted. 
The Polynesian Islands had also sent over 
their contribution of Kanakas from Hawaii. 

This foreign labor was cheap in the last 
degree, and was eagerly sought by the sugar 
planters. The wages usually paid to Chinese 
and Kanakas was thirty dollars a year, includ- 
ing food, clothing, and shelter, while the 
white laborers demanded, and had been accus- 
tomed to receive, two hundred and sixty dol- 
lars « year, with boarding and lodging. The 
planters declared that the success of the sugar 
plantations depended upon the employment of 
the cheap foreign labor, and with this view of 
the case, the home Government of Great 
Britain sympathized. The European and 
native colonists, however, were strongly 
opposed to the introduction and employment 
of the Chinese and Kanskas. The govern- 
mental authorities took the matter in hand, and, 
in 1884, adopted stringent regulations against 
the importation of cheap labor into Australia. 

The contest was similar in ell respects to 
that which we have witnessed in California. 
For four years the struggle continued against 
the importation of foreign Iaborers. A poll- 
tax of fifty dollars was put on every Chinese 


, immigrant. 
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It was also enacted that only one 
such immigrant should be brought as » passen- 
ger for every one hundred tons of the ship's 
burden in which he came. Even these meas- 
ures did not prove sufficient, and in 1888 a 
colonial act was passed for the total exclusion 
of Asiatic laborers. The people of Australia 
demanded that a treaty similar to that which 
Angell had procured fur the United States 
should be negutiated by the Home Guvernment. 
for Australia. But this the British Ministry 
refused to do. A threat was put forth hy 
Parliament that the restrictive legislation of 
the Australian colonies should be abrogated. 
Hereupon Lord Carrington, Governor of New 
South Wales, sent home a communication pre- 
pared by his Premier, Sir Henry Parkes, ia 
which it was declared that the Australian 
authorities were acting under tho force of 
a public opinion which could not be withstood. 
Parliament was advised that the restrictive 
measures were in self-defense, and that they 
could not be relaxed without ruin w the 
whole social and industrial system. As usual 
in such cases, the British Government yielled, 
and the Australian culonies were permitted to 
conduct their affairs in their own manner. 

It is evident, on the whole, that the potency 
of the great South Pacific continent has not 
yet been fully revealed to the world. True, 
the vast interior is a desert, but there remain 
fully one million four hundred thousand square 
miles of arable and grazing lands which invite 
the enterprise of immigrants, provoking all the 
energies of thuse who come. As we have 
seen, the development of this New World and 
its amazing resources has only begun. What 
may be the political and wocial future of this 
great ocean-bound Jand, to what rank Aus 
tralia shall presently rise among the great 
powers of the world, it were useless to predict. 
But if the energy of the race, the natural 
gifts of the country, the freedum and progress 
of Australian institutions, may be taken as a 
criterion, the day is not far distant when the 
land which only half a century ago was stiz- 
matized as the home of criminala—the de- 
bouchure of all the streams of vice and filth— 
purified at length by her own internal energies, 
and raised by the native vigor of her peaple, 
shall assume uo second rank among the en- 
lightened nations of the world. 
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CHAPTER CLVIII-CONCLUSION. 







concluding paregraphs 
of a historical work may 
well be brief and simple. 
It is not permitted to the 
writer of history to mor- 
alize at length upon the 
3 events which are sketched 
by his pen. He is forbidden to conjecture, to 
imagine, to dream. He has learned, albeit 
against his will, to moderate his enthusiasm, to 
curb his fancy, to be humble in the presence 
of facts, To him the scenery on the shore of 
the stream that bears him onward—tall trees 
and giant rocke—must pass but half observed, 
and for him the sun and the south wind strive 
in vain to make enticing pictures on the play- 
fol eddies of human thought. 

‘None the leas, the writer of history may occa- 
sionally pause to reflect ; he may ever and anon 
throw out an honest deduction drawn from the 
events upon which his attention has been fixed. 
Particularly is this trae when he has come to 
the end. All of # sudden he anchors in the 
bay of the present, and realizes that his voyage 
ig done. In such a moment there is a natural 
reversion of the thought from its long and 
devious track across the fields,: valleys, and 
wastes of the past, and # strong disposition to 
educe some lesson from the events which he 
has recorded. 

The first and most general truth in history 
is that men ought to be free. If happiness is the 
end of the human race, then freedom is its 
condition. And this freedom is not to bea 
kind of half-escape from thralldom and tyr- 
anny, but ample and absolute. The emanci- 
pation in order to be emancipation at all, 
mist be complete. To the historian it must 
ever appear strange that men have been so 
distrustful of this central principle in the 
philosophy of human history. It is an estound- 
ing fact that the major part of the energies of 
mankind have been expended in precisely the 
opposite way—in the enslavement rather than 
the liberation of the race. Every generation 
has eat like » stupid image of Buddha on the 
breast of its own aspirations, and they who 


have struggled to break their own and the 
fetters of their fellow-men have been regarded 
and treated as the common enemies of human 
peace and happiness, On the contrary, they 
have been saviors and benefactors of whom ‘ 
the world has not been worthy. The greatest 
fallacy with which the human intellect has 
ever been beguiled is, that the present—what- 
ever age may be called the present—has con- 
ceded to men all the freedom which they are 
fit to enjoy. On the contrary, no age has done 
eo. Every age has been a Czar, and every re- 
former is threatened with Siberia. 

Nevertheless, in the face of all this baleful 
opposition and fierce hostility to the forward 
and freedom-seeking movement of the race, 
the fact remains that to be free is the prime 
condition of all the greatness, wisdom, and 
happiness in the world. Whatever force, 
therefore, contributes to widen the limits which 
timid fear or selfish despotiam has set as the 
thusfar of freedom, is a civilizing force, and 
deserves to be augmented by the individual 
will and personal endeavor of every lover of 
mankind; and, on the other hand, every force 
which tends to fix around the teeming brains 
and restless activities of men one of thoze s0- 
called necessary barriers to their progress and 
ambition, is a force of barbarism and cruelty, 
meriting the relentlesa antagonism of every 
well-wisher of his kind. 

Let it be remembered, then, that the battle 
is not yet ended, the victory not yet won. 
The present is relatively —not absolutely, 
thanks to the great warriors of humanity—as 
much the victim of the enslaving forces as 
was the past; and it is the duty of the philan- 
thropist, the sage, the statesman, to give the 
best of his life and genius to the work of 
breaking down, and not imposing, those bul- 
warks and barriers which superstition and 
conservatism have reared as the ramparts of 
civilization, and for which an enlightened peo- 
ple have no more need than for a Chinese wall. 

One of the greatest enemies of freedom, 
and therefore of the progress and happiness of 
our race, is overorganisation. Mankind have 
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bees organized to death. The social, political, 
and ecclomastical forms which have been m- 
stituted bave become so hard and cold and 
obdurate that the life. the emotion, the soul 
within, bas been well-nigh extinguished. 
Among all the civil, political, and churchly 
institutions of the world, it would be difficult 
today to select that one which is not in a 
large meagure conducted in the interest of the 
beneficiaries. The Organization has become 
the principal thing, and the Man only a sec 
ondary consideration. 2 must be served and 
obeyed. He may be despised and neglected. 
Jt must be consulted, honored, feared; 
crowned with flowers, starred and studded 
with gold. He may be left » starving pauper, 
homeless, friendlies, childleas, shivering in mi}- 
dewed tatters; a scavenger, and beggar at the 
doorway of the court. 

All this must presently be reversed. Or- 
ganization is not the principal thing; man 
himself is better. The institution, the party, 
the creed, the government,—that does not serve 
him; does not conduce to his interests, pro- 
gress, and enlightenment; is not only a piece 
of superfluous rubbish on the stage of modern 
civilization, but is a real stumbling-block, a 
positive clog and detriment to the welfare and 
best hopes of mankind. 

Closely allied with this overwrought organ- 
ization of society is the pernicious theory of 
paternaliam—that delusive, medimval doctrine, 
which proposes to effect the social and indi- 
vidual elevation of man by ‘‘ protecting,” and 
therefore subduing, him. The theory ia that 
man is a sort of balf-infant, half-imbecile, 
who must be led along and guarded as one 
would lead and guard a foolish and imperti- 
nent child, It is believed and taught that 
men seek not their own best interests; that 
they are the natural enemies and destroyers 
of their own peace; that human energy, when 
Hiberated and no Jonger guided by the facti- 
tious machinery of society and the State, 
either slides rapidly backwards into barbarism, 
or rushes forward only to stumble and fall 
headlong by its own audacity. Therefore, 20- 
ciety must be a good master, a garrulonus old 
nurse to her children! She must take care of 
them ; teach them what to do; lead them by 
the swaddling bands; coax them into some fee- 
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of her superstition. The State must govern 


+ and repress. The State must strengthen her 


apparatus, improve her machine, She must 
put her subjects down; she must keep them 
down. She must teach them to be tame and 
tractable; to go at her will; to rise, to halt, 
to sit, to sleep, to wake at her bidding; to be 
humble and meek. And all this with the be- 
lief that men so subordinated and put down 
can be, should be, ought to be, great and 
happy! They are so well cared for, 90 bap- 
pily governed ! 

On the contrary, if history has proved— 
does prove—any one thing, it is this: Man 
when least governed is greatest. When his 
heart, his brain, hie limbs are unbound, he 
straightway beginr to flounsh, to triumph, to 
be glorious. Then, indeed, he venda up the 
green and blowoming trees of his ambition, 
Then, indeed, he flings out both hands to grasp 
the skyland and the stare. Then, indeed, he 
feels no longer a need for the mastery of no 
ciety; no longer & want of some guariian and 
intermeddling state to inspire and direct his 
energies. He grows in freedom. Hin philan- 
thropy expands; hia nature rives to a noble 
stature; he springs forward 1o grasp the grand 
nubstauce, the shadow of which ho has seen in 
bis dreams. He is happy. He feela himself 
released from the domination of an artificial 
scheme which has been used for long ages for 
the subjection of his fathers and himself. 
What men want, what they need, what they 
hunger for, what they will one day have the 
courage to demand and take, is less organic 
government—not more; a freer manhood and 
fewer shackles; a more cordial liberty; a 
lighter fetter of form, and a more spontaneous 
virtue. 

Of all things that are incidentally needed 
to usher in the promised democracy and broth- 
erhood of man—the coming new era of en- 
lightenment and peace—one of the most emen- 
tial is toleration. It ia a thing which the world 
has never yet enjoyed—is just now beginning to 
enjoy. Almost every page of the ancient and 
medieval history of mankind has been made 
bloody with some form of intolerance. Until 
the present day the baleful shadow of this sin 
against humanity has been upon the world. 
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flowed down with the blood of the race, and 
tainted the life that now is with a suspicion and 
distrust of Freedom. Liberty in the minds of 
men has meant the privilege of agreeing with 
the majority. Men have desired free thought, 
but fear has stood at the door. It remains 
for the present to build a highway, broad and 
free, into every field of liberal inquiry, and to 
tanke the poorest of men who walka therein 
more secure in life and reputation than the 
soldier who sleeps behind the rampart. Pro- 
scription has no part nor lot in the modern 
government of the world. The stake, the 
gibbet, and the rack, thumb-screws, swords, 
and pillory, have no place among the machin- 
ery of civilization. Nature is diversified; 20 
are human faculties, beliefs, and practices. 
Eesential freedom is the right to differ, and that 
right must be sacredly respected. Nor must 
the privilege of dissent be conceded with cold- 
ness and disdain, but openly, cordially, and 
with good-will. No loss of rank, abatement 
of cliaracter, or ostracism from society must 
darken the pathway of the humblest of the 
seekers after truth. The right of free thought, 
free inquiry, and free speech to all men, every- 
where, is as clear as the noonday and bounte- 
ous aa the air and the sea. 

A second auxiliary in the forward move- 
ment of our age will be found in the emanci- 
pation of woman. There are two stations to 
which woman may be logically assigned. One 
is the harem of the Turk; the other is the 
high dais of perfect equality with man. The 
Middle Ages gave her the former place. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries sought to 
fix her in a station between the two extremes. 
The present, having discovered that human 
rights are not deducible from physiological dis- 
tinction, seeka to make her as free as man. 
‘The tyranny and selfishness of political parties 
will for a while retard what they can not pre- 
vent, and then, by an attempted falsification 
of history, will seek to make it appear that 
dy have been the champions of the cause by 
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which one-half of the human race are to be en- 
franchised—removed from the state of political 
serfdom to become a great and salutary agency 
in the social and political reforms of the age. 

It follows naturally to add that the creation 
of a untvernal citizenship by means of universal 
education is a third force, which is to bring in 
and glorify the future of all lands, Juat in 
proportion as the republican principle en- 
croaches upon absolutism in the domain of 
government, will the necessity for enlightening 
the masses become more and more imperative, 
The development of a high degree of intelli- 
gence is, in all free governments, 9 sine qua non 
of their strength and perpetuity. Without it 
such governments fall easy victims to ignorant 
military captains and civil demagogues of low 
repute. 

‘Whether, indeed, the republican form of 
government be better than monarchy turns 
wholly upon the intelligence of the governed, 
‘Where this is wanting, the king appears, and 
the people find in him a refuge from the ills 
of anarchy; but where the antecedent condi- 
tion of public intelligence existsa—where every 
man, by the discipline of virtuous schools, has 
been in his youth rooted and grounded in the 
fruitful soil of knowledge, the salutary prin- 
ciples and practices of self-restraint, and the 
generous ways of freedom—there indeed has 
neither the military leader with his sword, the 
political demagogue with his fallacy, nor the 
king with his crown and Dei gratia, any longer 
a place or vocation among the people. 

May the day soon dawn when every land, 
from Orient to Occident, from pole to pole, 
from mountain to shore, and from shore to the 
farthest island of the sounding sea, shall feel 
the glad sunshine of freedom in its breast; and 
when the people of all climes, arising at last 
from the heavy slumbers and barbarous 
dreams which have so long haunted the be- 
nighted minds of men, shall join in glad ac- 
claim to usher in the Golden Era of Humanity 
and the universal Monarchy of Man! 
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Romans, ii. 64-66. 
Axcnonsnp, Inatitution of, i. 531. 
Axcoix, Battle of, 4S. 
Arzs, Myth of, 3 festival of, ii, 97. 
AnOnNTINE ‘Reprauc, Summary of history of, fy. 
Anootn, 1 Description of, i. 455-45; carly history 
of, i. B28, 





yr » Ea 





7; of the Persians, 
476-476, of the 










Axgonacric ne Exveprrion, Story of, i. 500-510, 
‘Amp-Sux, Reign of, i. 120, 
‘AmonaRzanzs, Confronts Alexander, i. 652. 
Axioviatom, In conflict with Ceerar, ii, 230, 
Axietipgs, Hise of, i. 545; greatness of, i. 569, 
Anuropeudts, King of 8 527. 
‘Anuromexzs, King of Sparta, i. 527-52k, 
Antorangs, Life and work o ei 

e, Teacher of Alexand 
Anirauetic, Known te the Chaldeans i i. 120-130. 












‘Amwacnacs, Faction of France, iii. 63; struggle of 
with the Bu 


rgundians, iii, 66-74, 
Auuati, Worship of, i. 219. 
ARMENIA, Earthen © — in (vee Parthia), Conquest 
of by Trajan, ii. S01-302, 


868 INDEX. 
Anno, Tae, Mentioned, ii. 40. of, 1,158-161;, chronology and annals of, {. 
‘Annonn, BENEDICT, i - ; religion and art of, 4 191-200. SY 
cut. iii, 508; heroiam of at Quebec, iii, 506- ara fine eae country), Position and i 
307; at Dan| i. 604 ; iii, 608; paercere dimensions of, 144; geograph- 
treason of, iti. 613-614; in of Brit- ical divisions of, 1 144-146 ; 
ish, iii, 614-615. : 148-147; climate of, i, Tarsiao; products of, £ 
Anwoun Dx Patriarch of Jerusalem, ii. 695; 149-150; animals of, i. 150-152. 
crown of Jerusalem, i. 697. Asrratane, Ethnology of, i. 153-154; ci 
Aunuty, King of Germany, CEL IbLAbT; Oy and learning cb iad tars 
Axpow-HEAD Witixa, Decription of, £ 197-199, 187-200; of, i 195-196. 
Anascus I, Bree 401-402. ‘oped by the Shee Pee 
ESACES be £ a 1 
Arscealen’y oh nasty of, fie ht i, 401-402; Pows King Of Media, i. 232-288; ental 
i, 01-444; table of, fem, i. 258; ia overthrown by Cyrus, i. 


Aueipanos L, 
‘Aurananvs Ti. le 
‘Aurananos IIL, 





, i. 83-102; of the Chaldse- 


. 524, 
Babvirgen i aerate: ot ths Ponda, Pessina: 


hig] 
ee eee 
Gouir ov, At batile of Mansonra, i, 764. 
of Parthian 


oR inca, Defined, f 108-1007 origin of i. 38S. 
RYAN Hi 
nots, Methodist bihop, iii, 588, 


Asoutum, a 

Asuawtre Wan, ‘Hiato: of Ay. 421-425, 

Aanpon, Description of i. 267. 

Ama Mixon, General of, i. 300-310; a 
province of Rome, ii. 192. 

Ans, FEANcIICO DE, Husband of Isabella IL, iv. 


Aar, Description of, 1, 34 


amr Referred to, i. ar defended by Pericles, 
Ama, Bele of i 58 murderers, ii. 748; attempt of 
seninat Ba Edward Plantagenet, ii. Hi, 768. 
Amuvn, i, 
soem {the god), Worship and emblems of, i. 
Amsnun-Banr-Par, Ki of ey avs i. 184-188 ; 
makes war in Bore, i li 
Minor, i 185; Suslana, i 185-188; 
Aver eve Bue Kara ia met, j 167. 
0B-) ALA, i. 
AssEUR-! DATAR, 
Asencp-Inip-Pa, oe} i eee. 
Ansave-Bur-Inm, Reign 


‘Asmeon-UPatirr, of Leayrio, i ny 
Aes or Frai Ec 


errata, General history 
‘producta _ is ea 





Asm aD of the Hons, fi. 948; attacks the 
ee ; defeated af Ohalons, i. 945; 


ihrren Navion, Frotitson vot, ii. 109-110. 
‘roma, Province of, i. 146. 
re Battle of, iii. 71. 
‘Avoueres £1, or Poraxp, Mentioned, Sil. 607-508, 
or Poann, imperial crown, 
ou 6; left on bands of Charles VIL, 


iii, 523. 
Avossvna, Diet of, ii, 11-212, 
Aveasves Co) i and doctrines of, 


Aveusrus, (B00 


Cesar Octavianue. 
Avumatx, Duo p’, Captures Abd-el- y lv. 482; 


represent tative of Orleans dynasty, it Oa 
renegPion ot (Ba: aiven Ghani 


Becomes emperor, 
328. 


Nation, iv. 


INDEX. 


government in iv. 843; discovery of gold ii 
Iv. 844; influx of population, ws se al 






in, Ve ae 3 difficull ot ex lori 
interior, iv. re vt 8 it pl pire 
85) 1eb ve 





of, 

855; principal clea of iv. 8-838; character 
of government in, iv. 858-859; industries and 
commerce of, iv. 860-861; social conditivas 
in, iv. 861. 

Avsrratiaxs (Native), Character and manner of 
life of, iv. 840. 

Avsrara (See Germany), Decline of in XVIIIth 
century, ili. 520-522, 524, 560-570; in age of 

see French Revolution, and Cav- 

fmpire in XIXth century (sce 
Nik Century); oppreases Italy, 


revolution 
aime and 
Germany in 
A no bea Ww. Cc of (1 
URTRIAN Sccexssiny, ‘AR or, Ciuses [fnew 
Charles ¥f,, and Pragmatic Sanction); begin- 
ning of, iii. 529; history of, iii ba 2 
Aursa king of the Lomba: 
Avzian, Fr Hneeot Antlogh it 685; 
VARS, history of, ii 
Aveeasponovan, Battle of, iv. 150. 
‘Avgnnva, Lake of, described, ti 3. 
Avrrus, of the West, L 247. 
‘avai, 7 ‘Rebellion of, ii. tiga; captured by Ali, 


Azorun, Battle of, ii. 737. 


B. 
BABYLON, 4 seat of ancient earning i 4.123; de- 
ecri 282 ; , 1. 296-206; 


. glory 
taken b Orr i. 302; Sptares” by ‘Alexan- 
ir, 1. + 
Bany.oxta, General history of, {. 239-302; count 
. 289-240; climate and. ‘Products of, i. 

ple and cities of i. 254-267 ; arte and 
acienses of, i, 267-274; manners end customs 
of, i. 274-280; civil na Military i. 
261-302 ; overran by the Moslems, ii. 46° 
eed Ra a. (the connty| Geographical ‘divisions 
of, i. 245; Jordy andeeiimate of i, 240- 

B rivers of i pra at ES i. 247-249. 
ABYLONTANS, nic character of, i. personal 
teenie 255; different types. of, i. 
dress of, i. 256 ; beards of, i. 286: 
intellectual qualities of, i. 356; polit ‘and 
glntiony of 12005 cornet of, i. 257-258 ; eth- 
258; di 4-275; armor of, i. 

ooyatenn’ of, 5. 276-276; 

of, 2 276-27 i food of, i- "OTT; commerce of, |. 
2775 customs of, 1. 278; religion of, 








esivoyed 11.687. 








Bacon, Nazmaray | Rebellion nt fii. 490-500. 
Bavasoa, Siege of, ti. 734-736. 

Banta, Primitive capital of Brazil, iv. ‘bas 
Bane-m-Hoxen, Deacri; 


iption of, 
Bamse:EApey Description oft 240 
Bane-z1-Mevar, Descrieon. i 8, 248. 
Barenuter, Reign Beign of, i. 
Basazet, Sultan of ‘Tarks, ii. 379-380. 
Baxmn, re Saves, African 6x explorer, iv. 448. 
Baraxtava, Battle of, iv. 707- 
Ba.soa, Nunez ve, Discovera the Pacific, i iii. 169. 
wr of the ay 





, Leader 
678-689 ; becomes king of 
caivea crown of Jerneal ring nooo. 


BALETET feunds ‘peiwsipalay of Renn, oy 
founds principality of ii, GR; 

Laas kingeof ree Ad ii, 6N7; reign of, 
i. €2097- 

Batowtx or Fiaxpems, Becomes emperot a 
reign of, i. 376; leader of a 

Baan, Jous, King of Seotla: 

Bauer Bua.) of by Parliament, iv. 414. 

Batrot-noa, Introduced into New England, iii. 
R68. 






Barr's Bit rr, Battle of, iv. 114. 
Rarmmons (cl ity). Attacked by Britieh, ii. 785; 
ack on Union aakdiem in, is. 107. 
Rassione, Lorn, Colonizes Maryland, a . 
Banx or Uxirep Statra, Cnepierd, iit. 773; ex- 
iration of charter of, ‘opposition of 
jackron to, iv. 4; funda of distributed, iv. 
sen to recharter lant 
Buses, exsrat N. P., On Lower eal 
River expedition 
ral of Gustavun, ii 
iii. 338. 
Bannocxnuan, Hattle of, iii, 112. 
Banavers, (Bee Feasts.) 
Bawnai neral liviaion 




















of, $1. N87; racen of, 
ingel nbtiatied 


Ehevt ised Uy 3 by, 
Heralt eaabiahes 
dom of the Vi 


427- 
lished by. il. 395, 417-420; kingdom of the 
Franks establinhed by, ii. m6, 40-434; Hi 
tarchy established by, ii. 0h, hac “Chi 
tianity introduced among, ii. 307-208; lan- 
goage of (c {Gothie) i i. 308; inanners and cus- 
48546 5 religion of, li. 
308; ican aa tbe into civilization by, ii. 
400-401, i, Mlavie groups of, aL: 401-440: 
Seythic™ division of, ik 408-408; lawn of, ii, 
social clansex of, 11. 540. 
Baresi, Ekinawat, Favors Galileo, ili, 847-349. 
BaucmocuEnan, The Son of the Star, Career of, 
iid 
Baresones Paauiament, Notice of, iii. 414. 
Baxuecings, Aacendency of, it. (47-148. 
Barwxvecot, OLven, Patriot of Holland, iti, 317, 
Bazomy’ Wars, History of it. ii. 7HR~7H7. 
Baxrnoioxew, Sr. ( St, Bartholomew.) 
Baret, Council of, iii. 103-104. 
3 rien of, it, 385, 















Bas. L., Becomes enperor, 
Baw Th, Emperor ot Rows, 
Bast IL., yn of, 
Bastitz, “biarmaing 6 of, 
Baravian Repusiic, P 
Barus, Of Rome, described, 
Barrie, Of Me 
60, 176; of Carc! 
i. 71, 352; of Biddim, 
of Chalali 182; of 













of Mycale, i. 
308 of the Granieus, i, 
1, 373, 648; of Ar- 





ue urgimts ft 
591 of Leuctra, 1. 507 of Cynon ° 
opaste | MT, it. i 
27; of Tpeus, i. ne 
upedion, bes; of Lake 
fect Pit one 
eventam, ii. 148; of decatam, 





ii. 626-427; of Dogorgan, ii. 683; 
ah "490; of Ascaton, ii. 695-606; Sj 


the Menander, i. 719; of Iconium, ii. 719; of 
Tiberias, ii. 3; of Asotus, ii, 737; of 

cours, ji. 764; of Bouyines 1214), ii, 782; of 
Bonvines (1340), i. 54; Kenilworth, ii, 
85; Evesham, 





of Sanders’ 


613; 5 G15; of Guilford, 
810 of ot Hobs Hill, fii, 615; of Eutaw 


Springs, iii, 616; of Jemay ifi. 658; of 
fe 683; of Frvig TP Ges; ie 
680; Nile, iii, 689; 





696; ot ‘Soomans, iii, 692: 

699; of Hobeslinden, "gi. 700- 
Toy ot “Auntorlite iii, 709; of » ith, 
7; of Jena, it 715; of A iti, 
715; of Eylau iii. 717; of Friedland, ii. 
7; of Corunna, iii. 725: of Wagram, iii. 
728: of Talavera, iii. 734; of Albuers, iii. 735; 
ye of Smolenako, 





Vista, iv. tows ‘Gordo’ iv. 
Oburubuseco, iv. ret of Chapultepec, id oe 













of Ball Bun, iv. 112; of § 
Bell's Buf, iv. 115; of Mill Spring, iv. 17; 
of Pittaburg Landing, iv. 118; of ae Ridge, 
ix, 19; of , iv. 181; of Inka, iv. 
Corinth, iv. 121; ot Murfreesboro, iv. 
121192; of Hair Onke iy, 1ie che” Seven 
Dey, fv. 124-128 ; eo) jalvern Hill, iv. 126; 
nantilly, iy 138; Mountain, iv. 

128; of Antietam, i iv. ie of Fredericksburg, 
iy, 128-129; of Jackson, iv. 180-182; of Cham- 
pion Hilts, iy. ‘ist of Ghickamar iy. 185; 




















of Lookout Mount iv. 136; ‘Missionary 
Ridge, iv. 136-1: Knoxville, iv, 187; of 
Chanceliorsyille, ie 139; of Geityaburg, i iv. 
41-143; of iv. 147; of Kenesam, iv. 
147; of Atlanta, iv; 147-1 148; of Franklin, iv. 
v8; oat eck Nashville, iv. 149; of Averasborongh, 
iv. 150; 


ne “tse; Bentongville, t iv. 150-151; of Mobile le 
iv ol lerness, iv. 166-1 

ff ia. Court Honse, iv. 156; of “Gold 
Parent iv, 387 We.387; of Winchester, fv. 158-180; 








of Cedar Cree! of Five Forks, i iv. 
160; of Isly, iv. "482 ; 1 ta, iv. of 
, ¥. 667-668 ; of Novara, iv. 661; of 


Sadowa, iv. 610-611; of Spicheren, iv. 625; 
of Courcellos. iv. 525; of Marela-Tour, iv. 

Gravelotte, i: iv. 526; of Beaumont, 
iv. 627; of Sedan, iy. ‘527-528 ; of Le Mane, 
iv. 583; of Montebello, iv. 667; of Alma, iv. 
707; of Balaklava, iv. 707-708; of Iokerman, 
iv. 710; of Tehernaya Yi a Ati ot of Navurino, 
iv. ,, iv. ea ot 
Plevna, iv 720; of Shenovo, W. 782 of Pale 

kao, iv. 811. 
Bavramn, Battle | of, ili, 748. 
Bavanins, Tribal 
Baraxzp, Cuevatse, Deat 
Bayargp, THomas F., 
Barownr, Napoleon’ 
Commander 


Bazarme, Mawsnau, 
Franco-Prossian war, iv. 525-581; cooped up 
in Mets, iv. 526, surrender of, iv. BBL. 
a Title of conferred on Disraeli, iv. 


Evoxne, Viceroy of Italy, iii. 707; 
ralty of 750-752; surrenders ‘kingdom 
ly, iii. 


Bastmanogian; Minister of Louis XVI, iii. 608. 

Bgacnowr, Battle a iv. 527. 

Bravrecanp, P. Takes Sumter, iv. 107; at 
Pittaburg Landi » iv. 118. 

Becxer, Troms 4, of with Henry IL, ii. 
TTT-178; murder of, ii. 779. 

Bgp-czaxaxe Question, Acconnt of, iv. 284. 

‘Bapsoxp, | Doxe or, ied the a Se iii. 

Braeans, Plead for Lil 


Bet, Worship and attributes of i i. 188, 
Berorom, Annexed to Holland, iii. 757; revoin- 
lution in, iv. 588-580 ; independence of, iv. 589. 
Buxorane, Captured by by Turks, iii. 522; retaken 
Engene, iii. 523. 
General of rer pepe 354; Jortunes 
and wrongs of, li. 354-355; t against th 


Al 
Bravaarna’ 














Vandals, ii. 413; subdues slaty, fi, 414, 
Bet-Kopvur, King i. 1 
Prof. A. S Saver telephone, iv, 209. 


ee TMROD, ora and titles of, i. 138. 
Benue (see ‘orship of, i. 138; temple of, i. 
260-261. 
pee Bsanor, Bane Benefactor of Marseilles, iii. 512. 
3 Heroes, Battle of, iii, 605-606. 
4 Maran, Austrians in 
Franco-Austrian war, iv. 610-611. 


INDEX. 


Baxeperm, Ambassador of Napoleon It. at Ber. 
lin, iv. 523; insults King William, iv. 523. 
Bunevawrom, Battle of, il. dé. 
Bex-Hapav, Defeated by Shalmaneser IL, i. 170. 
Bawt-Haesar, Inecri of, i. 56-57. 
Bexxcy ‘Myth of, b 
Baxrixck, Lor Gxoras, Leader of Tories, tv, 312. 
Bentoxaviis, Battle of, iv. 10-151. 
Beornic, King of Weeeex, ii. 448 
Beaancan, King of Tealy, i ii, Ser 58, 
Beoxeuxy, Sr WituaM, Governor of Virginia, 


ii. 499-500. 
Beaty, Jagurrection in, iv. 683; congress of, iv. 


Beau Decors, Lm Inmuod by Napoleon, 


Braraporrs, Prince 
feate FI 716; Mv tay bY Charles 
XILL, iii, 788; apteag ‘Alexander, iii. 738; 
enters France, 758. 
Brawanp, King of Italy, ii, 
Beawano, Saunt, Master of are ‘Templars, 
preaches Becond Crusade, ii. 712, 715, 7: 
BERNARD OF Bice W muss, ‘Leader in the Thirty 
‘Years’ War, fi. 384, 396, 897, 338, 339. 
Brsoava, Notice of, i 111, 
Beeruses, Gavrmat, Commande area e army in 
ly, iii. 685-686; made prince of Wagram, 


2; 

Barnuen Ganox, Protestant leader of Hungary, 
Hi. 820; makes peace, iii. 323. 

Beaver oust ‘vor, Austrian prime roinister, iv. 

















Buam, Rounder of Mamelake by, ii. 784; 
est of. in Syria, 7. 

Translated into it 289; into Gothic, 

if 308; tts German, 98, 215; into En- 


iii, 389. 

Brox, Battie of, il, 290. 

Brmvuiva Mazcoa, Congul with Cesar, ii. 227, 

Brrr, Worehip of, i, 188-137, 

Bm, We ip of, i 

Birra Nimaup, Description of, i, 263-266. 

Barris, Macedonian province, i. 614. 

Bunors or Rows, Growth of power of, il. 332. 
Bumagce, Orro Vox, In Paris, iv. 518; accession 
of to power, fy. 604; greatness of man 
iv. 608, 611, 638; les Napoleon, iv. 61: 
bas him in ohn after iv. 62i-0: 
ascendency of in Prunsia, iv. 606-654 

gress of Berlin, iv. 732. 

Brrrenre.p, Guwena, Commands Pruasian forces 
in war with 1 Acute iv. 610. 

Brrumen, Used for mortar, i. 125, 

Bracg_Dearn, Scourges Northern Euro) rope, iit, 89, 
117-118, 151-152; in London, iii. 4: 

Biack Hawg War, Account of, iv. 51-52. 

Brack Pace, Duke of Guionne, iii. 57; 
of on the Continent, iii. 57, 61-62, 118-119, 

Busine, Janse G., Secretary of State, iv. 204, 2A7; 

candidate for ’Prosidency, i 

Braxe, Ropget, Admiral of ihngland, iii. 417, 420. 

Braye, Louis, historian, iv. 497. 

Braxco, Guzuam, President of Venesueia, i iv. 786. 

Biexaetm, of, iii. 462. 

Briionge, *G@aneoar Gusranp, At Katabach, iii 
750; enters France, iii. 753; beaten by’ Na- 
Pojeon at Brienne, ij. 753; wins at Laon, iif. 

Si, 0 at Waterloo, iii. 763. 

Bur ioe Character 


Buorr, am, Bim Jour, Cen tver a South Sea Scheme, 


Boaptona, Queen of the Britons, i ii, 285. 
Bor Ae Te aad eur of f, ti, 411-412. 

ETH! work ol be 
Bammvxp of Tamewto, Leader of the First Crusade, 
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ii. GAD, 681, BRI, G87, HRP, 690, G91, OD; cap- 
tured by the Tarka, ii. 07. 

Bong, I Description of, i. 453; independence of, 
i, 562. 

Berottax Miaration, Acco of, i. 512, 

Buvy, Bazox me French minister of war, iv. 524. 

Bowemian bal history of, ii, 402, 

Bornxav, ote of iit 46. 

Roxexuam, Reign of, 

Bouesuas, King of Foland, ii, aha, 

Bovayx, Anxg, Captivatea Henry VIIL, ili. 217; 
married iby) him, i iii, 210; put away and exe- 
ented, iii, 221- 

‘AB, RIMON, Liberator of Colombia, iv, 784. 

Honaragts, Flv Marriage trouble of, iii. 720- 

3 leads corps of Grand Army, ili, 740; ab- 

dicates ‘inoue of Westphatia, iii, 

Bowararts Joaxpn, (rand ¢! mpire, fil. 
708; king of two Sicilics, ing of 
Spain, iii, 722; abandons pai 

Bonaranteg, Loom, Constable of ¢ i », i, 7085 
king of Holland, 780; troubles of with 

ins Napoleon, iii, a ry at the 

NAPARTR, Louis NaFuLEoR, A specter 

French Republic, iv. 49-302; aketch of, iv. 
800-501; member of Constituent Agsembly, iv. 
301; President of the Republic. i iv. 10; 
intraion of, iv. 502-500; coup d'etat of, iv. HO5— 
308; choren emperor, iv. 606; attempts to 
asaassinate, iv, BOP-610; invades’ Italy, iv. 611; 
interferes in Mexico, iv. 170-372, 513-614, Tb 
political troubles v. 514, B18, 520; goes to 
war with Pruasin, iv. 523; course of duri 
Frunco-Prussian war, iv. 528-629; death 








































iy. 551, 

Boxarart: Napoumn, firth of iii, N78; 
Jon, iii. aketel of +4 i. 70. aie pins 
down mob bin 662; firet Italian 
campai ii. B83 3 ih ah treaty of 
Campo ‘ormio, ili, 681; ptian cam 


of, iit, lee 5 sheen ‘arst Aree conmily ii, 





emperor, iti. 705 ; 
707-711; wanishes Frederick 
iii, 710, n ; sets up the Tonaparten iii, 714; 
overthrows German Empire, 714-716, ie 
sues decrees agai rest Britain, iii, 716; 
overwhelms Pee, bikes 717; makes peace 
ith Russia, iil. 717-718; depiava, Braganpas, 
iii. 720; Spanish com) lication of, iii, 721-7225 
Invades pa, ST hes Austria, iil. 
lvoroen J 
Maria Louina, iii. "Ta-730% 
Louis, iii. 70-781 ; persecutes De Btaél, 
72-74; inyaden Ruema, iii, 740; Russian 
740-746 + carne of in 
; preseed, by the allies, iil 
|. 754; returns from Ei] 
‘of duriny the Hund 
Water loo, ‘iii. 760-765 ; 
iif, 765; banishinent and. 
768; funeral of, hii. 766; 
influence of on civilization, iii, 768. 
Bowaranres, Table of, iv. 506. 
Bowe or tHE Usitep States, Iasuance of, iv. 


165-166, 

Boxtra Defends Africa inst the Vandals, 

33; ik 427-429, baci 

Bonrrace VIEL, Quarre) of, with Philip the Fair, 
ili. 47; struck by Colonna, ih. 

Boown, Journ WItkgs, Assassinates ‘Lincoln, iv. 


67. 
Boraia Cewane, Career of, iii. 147. 
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Bononino, Battle of, iii. 742. 
Borstrr: 





oF, oe sorges, Of Mary Ste 


7 lonian province, i. 613. 
Bouranerr, Geammat, Minister of War, iv. 574; 
leader of Anti- ‘German party, iv. 574-576; 
downfall of ie 577, 


iii. 513, 
3; looks to 


-986, 323-830, aie ees 511-518; over: 
throw |. 58-62 ; restoration of, ili. 754— 
781, 767; second reign of, iv. 457-478; pro- 


scription of, iv. 572. 
Battle of (1214), ii. 782; battle of (1840), 


Rovvs 
Borrz, Rosanr, Mentioned, ili. 499. 
Bormn, Battle of, ili. 445. 
m, of Provence, ii. 647. 
Boseants, » Leader of Greek patriots, iv. 
Baaneeox, Campaign of in Avani, iii. 563. 
Baanzoan, Wuuiam, Governor Plymouth, iii. 
Baas. House of, deposed Ni iii, 
i deur ain Bra. Serie. oo a 
Baacg, rT0M, Buena Vista, iv. 
Perry », Av. 421; at ‘Murtreesboro, 
iv. aise ‘at Ohi iv. 185. 
Beanz, i. 280. 
Beanie, luence of on iv. 846-847. 
Baaw 


Lapis 


Soe he iv. 789-794. 


Rasen, 5 Joux ‘Vioe-President of United 
States, i ;, candidate for President, iv. 101. 
Bamwxcs, ‘chiettain of the in of the Gauls, i id 


Batoxa, Used in Ohaldman ane, acta 124-126 ; 
neat Re sled |. 267-268, 
mrnEre io prema Tied States, iv. 
Bucur, J Tose, of corn laws, 
Bo BOs $10; leneanos ao Gollemites, 't ‘iv. 995; 
Bamon, M. Min 
Harrame, Traded by ar fig: 231; juered aby 
quett of, ik 278-280; revolt in, ii. 
ra 


Py, ‘Agricola, ii. 297;' invaded by 
verus, ii. 31 


Barrwatpa, Of the Anglo Saxons, ii. 446. 
Baovuguaxu, Henny, Notice of, iv. 277. 
Baown, Joum, Inaurrection of, iv. 100. 
panes, Rosser THE EvpEr, ‘Mentioned, ray 
Bavow, Rowzar rx Younaxs, Leader of the Scots, 
ii, 110; career of, iii. ous becomes King, 
iif, 112; defeated ard XII 
Bavuyzuacr, Princess ol ans, ii. B 


INDEX, 


Buvxo, Sr., Founds order of La Chartreuse, ii. 02. 
‘Bupxawicx, CuaRurs Wri, Doxe or, Issues 


against France, ili. 651-652; de- 
ae eee 


epee ii. 258; ils hinnself, ii, 253. 
Berar, WILuaM Contes, ith of, iv. 
Barvivor of Cabul, iv. 206, 344, 
ing of, 3. 658. 
jected President, iv. 96; ad- 
at, iy. ee ig 
ne Bore or, Buy Richard 
Gloucester, iii. 188; rel ait oH is exe- 
cuted, iii. 140. 
Bocxoranaxu, Doxs op, Minister of Charies I,, iii. 
380-901. 


Boorxas, Gummnat & B., Surrenders Donelson, 

iv. 

Some ania eee nay 

m Cal inion in Kentue 

and Tennemesy tv. t7-iet. 

Boxxa Viera, le of, i; ates 

Boumwos Aynxss, of, iv. 

Borvazo, Tux, Native to ie bona 

Boveania, aa aioe * Socerning, 
iv. 738 

Bove sarans, Tribal histor; Hi, 404-405; resist 

the Cramaders 1 STOO” : 

Bui Row, Battles of, iv. 112, 126. 

Buiwze, Epwanp Lyrrox, ‘Notice of iv. 277; 
legialates for British itigh America, iv. 3 


Bouncer Hr, Battle of, eae 
Bowyan, Jomx, ‘Author of Bigrim's Progress, iti. 


or, In Vi iii, 408-499. 
Bonga or Te M Bi og erent 


Boscovs Guxzrat Jonn, Arrives at Boston, ili, 
vades New York, ie 805; campaign 


Tribal history of, of i 800-307; fac- 
nce, iti, 063 struggle of with the 


Busia Method ef seoong the Chaldeans, i, 126. 
Domes axp Wawa Exezomox, History ‘of, iv, 


840-85) 
Bomex, Emuvxo, Impesches Warren Hastings, iii. 
Ronger O’Haza, Australian explorer, iv. 


Buexz, ‘Tomas Henny, Assaminated in Phoenix 
Park, iv. 433, 
Box.gron, Minister of Elixabeth, iti. 279. 
Bosuineamz, Ansos, American ambasmador to 
China fy. 811-812; ambaseador of China to 
0 Western Powers, iv. 812. 
Busxan, Conquest of by Great Britain, iv. 262-268, 
cra Souadron, ive 150: supersedes “MeCiol 
8qt » iv. ; sul \- 
perseded by 


pend oe 
Son of 


kills Hamil iii. 118 ee of, a Te 
is ton, A 

i etorians, 1 281; mur 

Bowrayxxrs, Guaxeat, President of Mexico, iv. 
Burar, Reign 
Burs, Loup, Mites af Gi IIL, iii. B71. 

Gaznenat B. F., In i war, iv. 74; 

at Fortress Monroe, iv. 111; commandant at 


INDEX, 


Now Orleans, iy. 120; om the James, iv. 187; 


for President, iv. 
of iii. 439, 
Bora, Sauce, Tost he Oavalters, ii. 


Hii 508, 
ae 





140, 551; ii. 37, 
i ; ah Hot tepoince cs ‘cause of 


,aueondency of, ih 429, 
, Discovers ‘North America, ifi. 177- 


A 
iF 


f fe te 
svTerla 


' 


‘in, iv. 
nin cc tedioe Established, ii. 510. 
Caurrnars, Of Damascus, History of, ti. 
Cauauu ee pero 20; crncltios of, 
OLA, ¢€ 
ii, 276-277 ; y of, ii, 277; marder of, 


Qusrxrmes, Faction of Hussites, iif. 100. 
ee ae at ae oe 
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Catyrei™, Doctrines of, iif. 296-237; basis of fac- 
tion in ania ean 3 "Hi. 314, 


of France, 
, ith, 705. 


coer Taa py hast: ie Persia, 3 3513 


invades overwhelmed in 
deve tnt Apis, i. 368; death oh is 
Cie ‘Sultan of the’ Tarka, i ii. 2 io, 
Cams, The! Native of Babys 
Camiiiva, Expels the brie From" Ten, ii, 180; 
career of, ii. 133, 125, 
Camranis, Description of, fi, 45; subdued by the 
Romans, ii. 
Camrscu, i Asomraas, Powntall of, ut 433, 
Campsett, Sz Coun, Bi neral in Sepoy 
war, iv. 363-385. ch 
Ganros’ "Maztive, Sotioe ot, eed ee 


i, 





Camapa, (See New American Revo- 
lution, iv. Teta a ‘nd 3 War of 18 wis) Insor- 
yection in, iv. 58, 748, fenians, 

753; early ra of, ty AB 747 ¢ 


Inter wr ae » iv. 747, reform 
in, iv. 753-7 iv, age 
Qanavian Paciric’ Banway Nott Notice of, iv. 755. 


Camny, Gana, Munlored by Modocs, iv. 185, 


it. 
Qaumine, Gzoaoz, Mini iv. 261. 
JANTOR, ‘Bombarded by iv. 810; surren- 
der of, iv. 810. 


» Pate down Parisian insurrection, iv. * 


Caxcusros, Tribune Bome, ii. 1 
Senge, Proclned king of sigan, ii. 577; tra- 
dition of, ii. 578. 


Huau. (See Capet, 
acre mn waters o in ere, 


ii, 45-82. 
Cartrorzws Huu, Peopled, ii. 108; buildings on, 


Carrtotanies, Of Charle: ii, 588-634. 

Garo p'Ierais, Courr, President of Groece, iv. 7A, 
Oarravociama, Notice of, i. 316. 

Carrax Jack, Chief of th Modocs, iv. 185. 
Carva, Taken by Hannibal, ii. ion oceupied by 





inians, il. 167; retaken by the Ho- 
mang, Ui, 171. 
CamacaLia, Becomes em) , di. 316-317, vices 
of, ii. 317; murder of if 317. 
Canscesoms, Conquered by ‘the Romans, ii, 278- 


Camnonani, fect - THE, iv. 657-858. 
Caxcuemisn, Batt! 


na rege) or, o kptain of Light Brigade, 


the Aasyrians, |. 198- 
oh 20, ae 


astrasis, iL 440, 517. 

yeasty, Estal tishment of, i ire 440; 
ascendency of, ii, 51! of, ti , 680; 
character ui later ings of, ii, 588, 

Canmamia, Province of jan Empire, i, 382. 

Caxouina, ization of, iii, 367-388. 

Canorans’ or Beannrnsvzc, Wife of ‘George IL, 


Canotmg, Wirz of Gronge IV., Note on, iy. 264, 
Canorixe Istanns, Difficulties concerning, iv. 648, 
Canraner, Siz = Colonises ‘Sew’ Jersey, 


of, ii. 148; early bistury of, 
of, ii, 149; religion of, 
150-190; 





ii. 
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areca First notices of, ii, 148; instita- 
a 3 of ii 149 character of, ii. 150; war of 





tions of, 
in Sicily, ii. ii, 150-151; i first conflict of with 
Rome, 151-156 ; Shimiaate the Mediterra- 


ean, ii, 157 renew the war with Rome, ii. 
160; ‘invade Ytal aby, dt ii 162; conquered by the 
Romans, ii. 176. 
Carravatan Monxs, ‘Order of established, ii. 602. 
Cantrer, James, Voyage of to the New World, iil. 
184, 
C. Reign ii. 324. 
Gasca, woot Cuesar, ii. 248. 
Gasaako, Battle of fil enh. sae 
eran Wax, Description 
A ‘Minister of 





Casaioporva, Amalasontha, ii, 413. | 
Cassros, Assansin of Omear, ii. 246-248; 
suicide, ii. 253. 
Casatus, Srunr 
Casrzs, Of the 
Oasrrx, 
Caracomns, art in, ii. 64. 
oo , Lorp, Gunpowder conspirator, iii, 378—- 
Cataxains I, Fusis, iii, 478. 
Gatuaniva 11, whrrese of Renta, Sketch of; ii 
‘marion ‘Polor TIL i. 87: hes him 
strangled, iii. eeoy't Cearing, i iii, 580; 
reign of, iii. 
Caemmaas | oF ARaGox, Wite be Henry VIIL, iii. 


C. ery Givonood, tite 221; of, ii. 

ATILIO aeeta 220-1 j 

ONSET ; ‘confront ‘contented by Cloero, ie HS) over 
throw of, ii, 223-225. 

Carimat, Mazarat, General of Louis XIV., iif. 


454, 455, 459, 
Cato, Mancos Poucrus, Senator of Rome, ii. 180; 
gorocates, in 9 of Carthage, ii. 188; 
sly ; 
olde Utica, il. death of, ii, 244, 
Cane ee ice acetsh oe. 90; as a reformer, 


Sketch of, ii. 73. 
‘ORKA, Battle of, ii, 140. 
L, Candidate for Presidency of 


party in England, 


Cavanran, Lorp Faspxercx, Murder rer oF 483, 
OAsonm, Chwtt0 Bexno, Apparition iv. 660; 

lian minister at Paris, tv. 511; policy and 

induengs of, iv. 664-670. 
Cawwrore, Massacre of, iv. 357-858. 
Cxci, Ronexr, Minister of James L, iii. 377, 385- 
Cacu, Wriiram. (See 
Tradl 


Lord Burleigh, 
ition of, i. 508, ? 


Cxpar Cuxux, Battle of, iv. 159. 
Gxtmacy, Question of fn Papal Chureb, fi. 602. 
Ceuerzaies, Of the Uhaldsea: 
Omerrenr Hr, Position at a iv. 142, 
Cexsonsarr, Institution of, ii. 128. 
Cantus oF tax Uxrrep Gries, The third, il: 720; 
the ninth, iv. 179; the tenth, iv. 202°203, 
Cuwraxxiat Ceutsmation, Account of, {v. 188-190 ; 
lay of Japan at, iv. 825; display of Aus 
ia at, iv. 3 “American ition, 
iv, 287-248. 
OmwrenxtAL OF Frexon Rervatic, Celebrated, iv. 


Oxwrnat Greece, Deseription < of i | ii, 5437. 
in modern 


Gunrmatizasion, Tei a 
ota, iy, 691- 
tian court, i 78-74; of 


Carvicw 
Cavormna 
Cavaioxac, GENERA! 

French Republic, iv. 501. 
Oe Name of royatist 











CxnEworiay, Of the 
the Persian court, 1. 


INDEX. 


Sera ht rn 


bree King of em Zatus, iv. 





fi, 221. 
of, 5 a ip Castine, 
613. 
Gaannza, General fhstary of 4 On e190; 
ot, i. 4108-107 ; people and Lie 
111; chronology and annals of, i. T1133; 
science and art of, i. 128-181; of, i. 
Omatpzs {the coon }, Watered Euphrates 
103-1 i bape of, . 305; yampo 
ori iL 06; extent of, i. 06 ; ferti 
NTS zaaritime stivaintapee 
ite of 3. been oo. bee ie 
i. ius of, i. 
Cmatpss Tora Condidees ill. 
of, 1. 146, 


Quaxomtris, 
Cuarors, Battle of, ii. 345. 
Cuaron, Battle of, Lt Ta 

Cuamporp, Oourr or, Death of, iv. 566. 
epee Seeceanr e'touw, Attempts to capture 
4, 


Arn 
Onamrion Battle of, iv. 133. 
Onaxrotiiom, Account of, i. 99-100. 


Gaaxcetionevnix, Battle to of, f _ 139. Ea 
[ANDLER, ZACHARIAH, 

Onaxoaxsien, Great, Hemoved froot command, 
Cuanmitiy, Battle of, iy. 126. 
Cuarvitsrxc, Battle of, iv. 78. 
Cuanzax, Notice of, i. 


Onanior 





Retalistes on Revolutioniata, iii. 680, 
acura, Ot the Greeks, i. 515; of the 


of, ii. 441, 517; war of 


with Se ii, 518-620; visite Rome, 
eo 
a makes’ war on the i ii, 


Spire si adminintive eye 
izes learnin; i 
} character of, ii. 
Henrietta 






into intle, Sil. 417; Oi of iii, Se 
aketch of il. 424; ’ destroys the Regici 


waay. £285 soln Bom 
En, 3 pF of, iif. 

tutes the Cabal’ Hi aios’deuth of i. 481; 
character of, iii. 


481. 
Cuances II. oF. "Bram, An invalid, ifi. 456; who 

ball succeed him’? fii. 456-458. 
IV. oF Picien Becomes king, iii. 51; 


reign of, iii. 
Capra IV. or Bate; Deposed by Napoleon, iii. 





aide Hlonsy of Trastsinare, sg 8 oppo by 

Charles of Navarre, iii. 63, | 
Cuamizs V, or Gueuary, sion of, il, 198; 

calla Diet of Worms, iii. 187; ‘to Spain,” 






}; relations of to Henry ¥ TH. and F1 
. 202-217; calla Diet 1K. ii 
ms sith France ili. a; — Mee 
228-231; abdicates, li. 284; in 

iii. 235; death, iii. 285. 

Vi. oF France, Becomes king, iii 68; 

|. 63-64; war of with the 
insane, iii. 65; a 
victim of faction, i iii, 66; death of iii. 60. 

ed NL Bod GEeMaxy, Becomes emperor, iii. 

Stroaboa of Sanction, iii. 480, 508, 
rl 528; trou of concerning Poland, iii. 
528; death ot i iii, 625. 

Canis VII. oF Francx, Becomes king, iii. 9; 
beat in Orleans, iii. 70; crowned at 
Rheims, iii. 71-72 of, iii. 72-74. 

Caancys VIII or Faaxce, Marries Anna of Brit- 
tany, ili, 107; crosses Alps, iii. 149; Italian 








under the regency, til 


ied ii. 
















of, fii, 149, 
Onsnusr IX. oF Faanc king, iii. 248; 
ruled aled by his mother, lil. 246-258; prepares for 


lomew, the massacre, iit. 
333; terrors and ‘death of, 255-25' 
Cuartes x or France, Accession ot iv. 486; 


oli i 406; farntl f 467-168 
Pl ley Sattae ily of, Iv: 7 yoign 
wastes Kine of iSeoen, 
Sweden, 


Cuantes Xi, Kin King of E 
Omantes XIL or Swapex, Youth at education 
of, iii. 473-474; attacks Zealand, ii ili, a ce 


Seite ce Sak aa fees 





rie aes 
cusgan S oat in “of Sweden, iii. 720; adopts 


Cnateme Komen a or “Bavanta, Claims Imperial 
sort is Oost, 514, 529; crowned, ili. 630; 
Onanuzs Ausket or Sanna, Resigns crown to 
Victor Emanuel, iv. 661; champion of Ital- 
ian cause, iv. 661. 
Crantms ALEXANDER or Loxnarve, Invades Al- 
sace, lil. 516; defeated at Leuthen, ili. 544-549. 
Cnantzs, Ancupvxe ov Avatars, Claimant of the 
Spanish crown, ii. 457-465; becomes Em- 
peror Charles V1., in. 465. 
Onaktas, ARCHDUKE OF Aunrnia, QO) 
leon, iii. 685, 692; ruin of, 
Cranes Rowann, eal Joule Parreromy, J At 
tempt of to in irone, fii 
Cusmas Paanttenp oF A Death of, iv. 417. 
Cuantms ManreL, Mayor of the Franks, ii. 
816-817; energy | of of, ii, 433, 516-517; over- 
throws the Moslems, ii. 439-440, 611; dis- 
honored, ii. 511-612. 
Cman.es or Anjou, King of the two Sicilies, ii 
792-798, 


Napo- 
At 





Cuantx oF Loxewnouns, Elected emperor, iii. 90; 
reign of, ili. 90-91. 

Cuan or Navarny, Relations of with King 
John, iii, 55-59. 

Cuartxzs tax Barn, Receives Aquitaine, ii. viet 
conflict of with Lothaire, ii. 541-42; 


ii en 
nis ein the old ea bere, 78; fet 
iii. 
Pome t Louis, iii. 77 ‘ps the civil war, 
7-19; iii. 80. 





Onamizs tax Far, King of France, fi, 545; reign 


of, 
ome rau SIMPLE, King of France, ii. 549; 
Teign of, ii. 49-550, 553. 


| 
| 
Cas 

feats Peter 
iii. 
|. 439, 
im- 
iii. 
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amuling of, iii, 368; erctrd 
taken we Bader ii. OL 
herman, iv. 
Cuantestor Eamriiquarr, Account of, iy. 231-233, 
Cuaztian, Rive of in England. i iv. 280; history of, 
Quars me, Their pea ciples, iv, 280, 
atiats, Their principles, iv. 

Cuaze, Saunon . of treasury, iv. 106, 
ripen hment of Johnson, iv. 

iv. 228; death of, iv, 187- 


Cnateav Campumun, Treaty of, iii, 242. 

Caavers, Sings at Woodstock, 124, 

Cues Lax Pur, Chinese ambassador at Washing- 

ton, iy. 816. 

Cure Vaurr, Masracre of, iii, 610. 

Curcaco, Burning of, iv. 1 

Cunceamavaa, Battle of, iy. 1:15, 

Onxxasaw Barou, Attack on by Sherman, iv. 

Cuttpgngat, King of the Franke, ii, 440. 

Gurcveme, King of the Franks, 

LDREN'S CHURADE, Hinto: 

dence of achi Meee’ 

goof the Frank 437, 

of history of, iv. 809-818; 
HOS-804; early annals of, iv. 

ROI-H05; under the Mongols, iv. 805-806; un- 

der Mantchu Tartars, iv. 906-818; attempts te 

open. communication’ with, iv. 808-800; 

war wth, iv. 807-H0H; treaties of with Onited 

States and France, iv. 800; war with France 

and England, iv. 371-372, 800-811; Burline 

game treaty with, iv. et ertablishes embassy 





jen 
fjustice, 














Cars, Suna 





antiquity of 





at Washington, iv. 18 
Cuincee wane Kupamey, Hatubl ment of at Washing- 
Omer Want Emperor of China, Buikts great 


iv. 404. 
Onerews, 1 Battle of, iii, 784-785. 
Curextavisr, Residence of Napol 
Curva.es, Beginnings of, ii. 
histo: 033-606. 


leon III, iv. 590. 
pig 16; sketch of 
Cnomect, Mininter of Louis X 





iii, 575, 
Cxousra, Visitation of in Europe, iv. 64t-647, 
686-687, 


Cnoramura, Province of Parthian empire, i, 380. 












Oxon Rei of, 1. 430-49 
Canuer, 3 ming of, ii, 271; Sife of, i, 271- 
272; eruci 





Cuewrian II., King of Denmark, iii. 154. 

Cuuretian IV. oF DENMARK, Je or in Thirty 
Years’ War, iii, 323, 324, 

Curianian ix. oF Daxnanx, ‘Beaton by Prussia, 

iv. 


‘Cuminttan or Teumawicx, Leader in Thirty Years’ 

‘War, ili, 321; death of, ili. 336. 

Canistiamity, ‘Leaves a record in the Catacomba, 
$1 4; protenta againet the pladistorial ate 

ii. era’ very, ii. 85; opposes in- 

cineration, ii, 00; introduction Ci 

growth of at Rome, ii. 313; 

cognition. ii. 326-327 ; proclaimed 

rm ii. $28; renouneed by Julian, il, iL 888; in- 


i into 










ee ii, 273; couted 
283; by Marcus Aurelius, ii. 321- 
322 5 by Aurelian, fi. 
. | favored by Con- 
"or 328% Mite ot a the papacy, 
oe ii. Bss-58 3 ee eeinal ii. ron arr 
cara OF GLAND, ee iii. 216-227, 
‘0-278. 








baseador 
Onra-) ane, Es Execution of, iii. 
Cucos, Of She Greeks, 1 i, 470-471; of the Romans, 
ne axtuoe, Capacity of, ii. 80; built by 
i. 
Gack, Description of, li. 41; reduction 
omecinn — Overthrow of, fii. 693; re- 


Qruxaxemrr, Homan theory of ii. 98. 


CS Maxtuvs, 
Omar 


Grvtu Biamew Bar ace ae 
Gare iv. . 

Crm, Sanvice 2 arom, Sacetian’ of agitated, sv. 

Cri, Wan tN Unrrep Sra: Beginning of, iv. 


105 commen Lo6 TT; it yur Ugitat 

iv. | > 

of miso and 1864, fy. 190-160; end 
Pemults of if, 100370 


‘Taz ‘oures % King of é Sparta, i. 676. 
Caer ri ott Sioa a Crear ii, 240; 
ILEOP A‘ 
ans, Borgata 41, gas, a 
carnival, 4i. 





236. 
Cumracr, Of the 
a Romane, it 


t Rayet < 80; St Chadds, 5. 108; of 


Assyria, i. 147-149; of Media, {. 206-208; of 
lonis, i, 908, su1- 


3 Gieaort Bi of italy, f. 36-90 
Ouewron, Sz Hotz, Arrives af 


xin, King of the Sra, 8, 
Gone b meeting st, iv. 301. 
Quorarme, Kin jotishe ‘franks, it 496. 
Quorame of the Frank 437. 
Srorna, Wile of ii, 482. 
Crovis, King 
Christianity, ii. 482; croelty if Si 
488-454; as a i 


welormers oh, il. 616, 


ih. geet, 
maender in the 


ito, ma British Judge, in 





Corvax, Scxurixe, Vi Vise Prestoent ef ae 8., iy. i, 
Courgny, A dmiral of > leader of 


the iii, 
oa eee ie 
\tinus, Story of, ii. 114; me, it ae ii, 135. 
mares ‘QUmrTioM ;, Account of, iv. 802-903, 
Couomnta, ONT Staves oy, Summary of bistory 


, iL. 326; il. 

Coromrat, Conauuss, The First, Seaston of, iii. 501. 
mess, The . 

Corowxa, Quarrel $f with Bowmece, fii. 47-48. 

i 

ee oe Ee Mine on at - 
Czamoram, Vi Tespectiny 
Congas of te car earth, if 165-166 ; of, ae 
il. 166; discov- 


ers the West ianlce ii. 167-168; subsequent 
con re of, fii, 168, 


pgs ot in i. 97-98. 
Gomzr” Of the o oecks’ 1 479-478; of the Ro- 


ii. 69-70. 
Commas Oaaeoaara, Betablishenent cf fi. 110. 


Commonvs, Becomes emperor, vices of, ii. 
318-8145  giadinson i al45 end ob i 814, 
Development of, iv. 266-268. 


ComMONWEALTH OF 7 BxoLaNe, Institated, iii. 409; 
history of, iii, 409-424. 


oF Panis, Seizes the city, iv. 537; 
cont of, iv. 537-547, 
Commextan jasty. Aecendency of, i) 360-376. 
Qonnrexus, Isaac, Becomes iL, 369. 
Comoxvonr, Gzwsnat, President of Mexico, iv. 778. 
Coxconaz, Notice of, 7 206. 
Conpfi, Huwar I., Parxce ov, Leador of Huguenots, 
iii. 247-249. 


INDEX. 


Conrzpzsare Caciaems, Account of, iv. =e 


Convupanats Sratzs or Amenica, Organization of, 
iv, 162; hi of (zee Cieil es 
United States); supported by Great Britain, iv. 


ublican leader, iv. 204-205 ; 
death’ of fe, Se : : 


Connecticut, Colonization of, iii. 362; ili. 486. 
Gorox, Leader of the Athenians, i. 582. 
Gowns ca or Fraxconta, Elected King of Germany, 


of, ii. 
Cowan Gy Howeaerstoae, Emperor of Ger 
many, ii, 716-717, 
Core rab? recognised za Ling of Teraasies, 
= 
749-748, 
Commap or Suanta, Elected emperor of Germany, 
i Olt invades Ttaly, ii. 613; reign of, ii, 
Coma oe Honmsxeraurzx, Execution of, ii. 
i 
Cowscatrrion Act, Passed by Congress, iy. 143. 
Oonspsnacr ‘TO-MURDER pind Account of, iv. 370- 
Comsrance, Council of, iii. 97; condemns and de- 
stroys Huss and Jerome. 98-29. 
Constance, Wife of Robert the Pious, ii. 600. 
Oomerane, Colleague of Constantine IL, ii. 831- 





Consrantixg, Becomes mes é emperor, ii. 327; favors the 
Christians, ii. 328; puts down op’ 
828), proelsims Chetan atiant atest 1S Se activities 
of, i, 329; $29;, pate down 
jue, ie A po of, fi. 5 
‘Treves his capital, li. 331; founds 
nople, ii. 331; death of, ii. 332. 
Oomsranrote II., Rei 831-832. 
Comeraxtine Ut, of, ii. 350. 
Consramtuns IV. ‘358. 
Coxerawroe V., Reign of, ii, 362. 
Oonerantin: VI. ign of, ii. 362-963. 
Coxsrawrixe VI, of, ii, 366. 
Qommrarnixs mt ng of, fi, 886, 
Comerawrti ii, $68. 





$82; overthrown In by the Turks, ii 


382-344, 
Comsraxrim:, Grand duke of Russia, iv. 700. 
Comer wrisoPt. Founding of, if, 331; besieged b 
Thomas, ii taken by the Parks, se 
883; entered by the Cromders, ii. 
taken by the Latins, ii. 375, 749750. 
Oonesrirvent Assexsirx, a new constita- 
tion for France, if 630, 640, 641, 642, 644-645, 


646, 649. 
Coxsrirvrios, Of the EP eT 72-77; of the 
Greeks, 1 524-526, ‘of Rome, ii. 106, 
110-112, 114, 119-138. i 
ny “M9; nal of rae o: amend- 
ii a 
iets of, ii er ft Stoned of cele. 
Pnatod af Now ork, iy. 237-206 
Comsmuare ann Euriss or Faance, Establish. 
ment of, fii. of, iit, 687-768. 
Consuzaatr, Ti atation of, Hi. 114. 
Coox, CaPrain, Explorer of Australia, iv. 840. 
Coors, Prrzr, Candidate for Rresidene? iv. 192. 


cemiarde by British, iii. 718-719. 

‘Oomasurys. 

Coxrcrra, Quarrel of, me Gorinth, 5 666-567. 

Compay, ” CHARLOTTE, Assassinates Marat, ii 

Conpsiizzs, Club in 

Compova, Capital of restarn Islam, ii. 510; great- 
of, i, 650-652. 





aT 
Conpovay  FExxaxves pe, Discovern Yuratan, 
i. 173 
of, i, 454; early history of, 
af, 1. 51. 






mo 1, 
reat Britain, iv, 305- 





Coxnsury, Loan, Governor of New York, 
Cormetia, Mother of the Gracchi, ji, 196, 
Commw ati 4%, Lorn, Comiman 
taken Fort 






Li. OM. 

Corsica, Subjugated hy France 

Corrersal, Ganrak, Voyage of to rey Gnd word, 

iii. 184-185. 

Corrzz, Ferwaxno, Invader Mexico, iti. 173; over- 

throws Montezuma, ili, 173-174; routs Nor 

vaes, iii. 1745 cetrors Mexican empiry, i 

Corncnna, Rattle of, iii. 72h. 

Conurspion, Battle of, 1. 873. 

Gonvinor, Marrnew, King of Hungary 
Sema Devour the Ginund Army, 

KAWRENCE, Prints trom wooden blovka, 

















107. 





Corn Mh: Invention of, iv. 108; 2 factor of 
civil war, iv. 100, 





History of, iv. 499-506. 
Courcetim, Battle of, iv. 
Covrrnay, Rattle of, lit, 48, 


Gourrs, OF Athens, i, 443-484, 
Covenanters, Of rReotinnd, iil. 398. 
Cowrzna, Battle of, 
Ceaxuer, Tromas, his or of, iii, 218; promotes the 
Reformation, ii, 227; favors Pemecutions, ili. 
3. prey Book of Prayer, iii, 270; a per- 
arr ii. 273; spur of, iil. 276; inued 
ot the, pieke, att . 276. 
ARCUR, be omit the gladiators, i 











sio'aiee rival of Pom }, 2a68- 
Parthion £7peition of, i . aaB-426; nd 
Cancun, c sideran of, i, 112-132, 
Crrcr, Battle of, iii, 54, 116. 
boa Mosiize INvEariaation, Account ol, iv. 
Cuma’ Indians, War with, iii. 782-783; trouble 
Cane Shan ot it lati 700. 
lexican population, iv. 
Crere, (Candi o ranurrection Tp, | iv. 7 


Cnsemay Ye ‘Wan, Cannes of, iv. 92-240, 705-707 5 
3 course of, iv. 207-714. 


T of, i. 586. 

Groattinn, Tribal history of, ii, 402. 
Cucava, Mentioned, i. 71; atory of, 1. 290-300, 534. 
Caomwaii, OLIVER, Puritan leader in Parliament, 
iii, 307; sketch of, iii. 387-308; republican 
general, iii, 408; in the ascendant, ili. 405; 
Parl 406-408, subdines Ire- 
Scotland, iii. IIT; overthrows 
Kopin aio, dcanes alae a 
cl, it, conspiracy iil ; 
eer! al governiuent of, | Ti 430; shall he be 

ne? a. 421; death of, iii. 422. 
Cnouwitie Regan, Second Protector of Eng- 


ii. 
Crowne ‘om Friend iii, 218; 
ie ond chancellor, i ii. 2 228; do 











jow nfall of, 


norte. of, i. 498; rayne of, ii. 87. 
Crores} rly history ‘of, Hi. 44. 
Cavsanes, Premonit tory symptoms of, i ii. 600, 607 5 


history of, if. 683-777; cannes of, ii. 
frat movements of, ii, 668-673; 


expedition of, 
ition of, 1i. 728-7443 
expedition of, ii. 744-753; ‘cisidren’s 
ition of oth ox 751; fifth ion of, il. 
jition of, iL. Tee Tals Bev- 
ii, 761-767 5 ith 
767-772; results of, ii. nth expe 
Osvenae Paxacs, Built isitee Internationsl Exposi- 








Com, Sketch 
Qunaxa, Battle of, i. 
Ooxmzeny eprto, Secount of, 1, 130, 197-199, 


21; 
Go 0, Ba practi m, of, i. 107-108 
7RIO, rT, . 
omeri, Tradition of, i. 119. 
Srna, ALD, » Chien ir te Colom- 
iv. ing, iv. 
Quanrres, Ethnic position of, i. oe 
Customs Durres. Tie To Terif Questio: mn) 
Cyaxanes, Ki Media, i. fay invades As- 
syria, i. 4, 2205 realsts the Scythians, 1, 226-227; 
overthrows “the Assyrian empire, i. 227-228; 
makes war on surrounding nations, i. 229-282 ; 
death of, i. 282, 
Orpgne, ‘Worship of, in Rome, ii. 101. 
Cyciic Porra, Account i, 489. 
Ovoronxs, Of Media, iL 
Cynocernaue, Battle oa 
Cveros, Taken by the 
Oragratoa, Doae Description = i. 3} 


Cyaxve, ty Ac 
Cyne tem Gauar, res ‘th ‘conti of Ast; i. 
; makes war on the Medes, i. A 
overthrows the Median em} ire, "3 236-288 ; 
sgpanere Babylonia. 2s z aketch off 
n of, i, 844-1 conquers i 
348.900 rodldces Asia Minor, i, 847; subdues 














the ot cay tures Babylon, i. 849; 
restores the 3 character of, i. 361. 
Cx nvs THR Youraxn, t ‘Revolt of, i 367; 
of, i. 368; of, i. 369. 
D. 


DAGOBERT, King of the orks fi ce 437-438. 
Datxovers, Lov, Governor of iv. vs 
Partas, Grozaz M., ne EB cant: cit Mh 
AM AI captu: 
ian LoCiS sat ithe Cangas 


Moa 
8, 493-508 ; jg of, it 507. 


Diinweres ‘Orusaders, ii. 763-754. 
‘Damocuns, Story of, i. 
Damrn ‘Cartan, Explorer of Austratia, iv. 840. 


Daxer, Eaat ov, Minister of Oharles IL, il. 406. 
Danenma, Of the 


siege of vata fa Wabi? Poa 
Gonmeainep, ii. 747-748; hero 

Daxnanip, Levied on the Saxons, ii. 575-577. 
Danzs_ (pee ‘Northmen), Invade anand ii. 560- 


Bol overthrow At di at et janet 
ii. Lv 
frod, 11, 668-068; struggle pgp ts 


ency, ii. 574-577, 666. 


INDEX. 


Dantas, The Hebrew, i. 296. 
ANKEWEEK, Stormed by the Prussians, iv. 606. 
Danna Rete Referred to, rt 3. 

Danrox, Groros Jaques, Sketch of, iil. 656-657; 
ascendency of, ili, 656-672; executed, iii. 672. 
Dassoy, Ancnsisnor or Pants, Killed by bing 

Commane, iv. 547. 


Di Copomanvs, 
*“fols Alexander, 1 Sri oft; at at foeun, L373, 


iS Siti atempts pepotiations 3. Cus tae 


a death of, 1. 576, 664. 1 288; 
anime Hrerasris, King of Persia, restores 
the national re iL. $57 ; sappresses insur- 
rections, i. 357-3 j otrganizce the eon i. 
tive system of, aend] 
teks to the Weer S00 3; Scythian 
of 3. 380; aa with the Greeks, 1 36 Sol: pee: pre- 
pares to in' ide Surope, L 
ants Noruvs, Reign 0 = 206s 
aRuLEY, Lop, Second husband of Mary Stuart, 
‘iii, 260; murdered, iii. 281, 





iw, 113; sketch of, iv. 112-113; escape "ai 
Daven, Consort of: Hea, i 


Davover, RSHAL, Victor ewe Auerstadt, iii. 715. 
Dax or Jupemner,” Believed in by, Jala ii, 458 
‘pean: expected in Dark Ages, ii, 588-680. 

Daav Sx, ion of, i. 
Dua Dia Festival of, ii, 97. 
Daanz, ‘Stuas, Sent to France, Bi. fil. 608. 
Desmzorn, Garena, Heer, ‘Gi eendenin-chiet 
iii, 780; captures Toronto, 
Desr, ‘Laws of Solon concernin 1. 682-583 ; of the 
Romans 1 120321, 


coucerning, 
Dacarcn, Comonoms ¢, “in the Mediterranean, iti. 


the. _ Macedonians Hi 781; subdaes 
iti, 
sate eee oa Poader’ of French chamber, iv. 
Decnvim, A iment of, ii, 125. 
a Prole nea of, 
DECLARATION OF ” [wnRPENDENCE, Con- 
gress, iii 508; 8 of, iii. aoe ap. 
ee or Paseed by American 


iii, 501. 
Dafoe Frabulous ee of i, 225. 
Da Tiss, Comes to! Amesios, 2. > death of, iii. 


Data, Insurrection at ot ae iv, 850-851. 
Darn, Ba of Greece, i. defense 
Ge Secaegitgy ita 


Ohaldewan sonsunt ot, 1, 112-113; Aw 
syrian account of, i 118-114 
ze, Evil tpfuence of, iv. 110, 


INDEX. 


Rome, ji. 108, 120-129, 131-188, 148; nurtured 
in erties, Hii. 33-35. 
‘Rize of, 1 606; his orations, i. 606; 
807; corresponds with 
Persia, i- 626; zeal of, i. 627. 
Dusorre Cuanactay, Used by the Egyptians, i. 
Durmwane, Early history of, ii, 654-636; in fvur- 
foenth and Afteenth centuries, fii. 183-154; in 
sixteenth century (see Reformation and Lad 
Half of Century X40); in seventeenth cent- 
ury (see Thirty Years’ War); in age of Revo- 
lation (eee French Rerolution and Consulate 
and Empire); war of with Prussia, iv. 608-607. 
Deny, ar, Lon, Ministry of, iv. 320-322, 


sent to 





Dersera Si Haxoz, Minintry of, iy. 680-880. 

Ds Royrze, Admiral of ‘Holland, ili, 427, 429; 
ik, 447-448. 

Dersarx, Gunnar, Death of, iii. 700. 

Ds Soro, FzapinaKn, Career of in the New World, 


|. 350-352. 

Damour, Marquis or, President of French Coun- 
cil, iv, 

D'Esraine, Couxr, French admiral in War of In- 
dependence, iii. 609, 640; attempts to capture 
Savannah, iii. 611-812, 

Derrincex, Battle of, i iil. 832, 

Daucaxiox, Tradition of, i. 508. 

BEC, Coun, Constable ‘of France, iii. 55. 
Drvas, ‘Believed in by the the Medes, i. 220. 

Devengvx, Ropert. (See Essex. “) 

Duma, ‘Temple of described, i. 317-318. 

Drax ov Porrrems, At cont of Henry IL, iii. 240. 

Dieters Caunsss: Sotios of iv. 412. 

ickmxé, CHARLES, ice of, iv. 

Dioratorsair, Establishment of, ii. Its. 

Dupenot, Daoris, Leader of Encyclopedist 

Dus Inm, Bolick in in Dark 


li. 
Domcac, Defeat of at Fort ‘eaeard, i, ob 
Dom ps Vent, Cry of the Crusaders, ii. 623, 068, 
Powwor, Governor of Virginia, iii. 559, 560, 561. 
Drocurrian, erry empero' 3 epoch 


resigns, ii, $25; 

utes @ the he Chi i ‘826-327, 
Droporva, His dates, i. 
Drosrars, rg, Tyrant Of Sicily, i. 699; carver of, i. 


Diowraon F Foast of, i. 485; myth 

Dimecrory, Ezeoully Coancil of 
ascendency iii. 
Consulate, ‘ie ‘eo. 

Daueranuiemcaxt or Inuat Cxvacn, Favored by 
O'Connell, iv. 271; bill for passed by Parlia- 
ment, iv. 407. 

Dumazur, Beysaxn, Attacks Sir Robert Peel, dr 
s10-81, leader of the Conservatives, iv. 377: 
in Derby cabinet, iv. $87; miniatry of, iv. 
417-421; at Berlin 


ioe eae. 


iii. 624. 








‘of, i, 504, 
France, iii, 850; 
680-084; gives place to 





Disyot, Tax, Descri; 
Dogonaan, ii, 688. 
Doxxspay’ Boor, Pre; by William of Nor- 
mandy, ii. . 
Domrrianvs, Becomes emperor, 
ii. 287; policy of, i. 288; measures of, ii. 
290; ‘murder of, i 
Dox T., Regent of Brasil, iv. 791; becomes 
sxmperor ese iy. 791; reign 
ror, iv. : 
iv. 781-1 “yeas aketeh off iv. 703; overthasw 
Dow iy: 793-794. 
Dousswy, Home 


of Joan of Are, ii a 70, 73. 
arp Baws, Usurps the throne a! 








Doxatiste, History of, ii. 429. 
Dow Cantos oF Sax, Campaign of in Italy. 





514. 
Tox Cartoe or Sraix, At war with Ieabella, iv. 
273. 


i tured by Grant, iv. 118, 


Doxgisox, Fort, (1 
Ponoas, Tnowas, Governor of New York, 








i. 
. Prince of Afghans, revolt of, iv. 


203-206, 

Dow atas F Ear, Rebele againat Henry 1V., iti, 

Dovotas, Srzenex A. Favors Kansas-Nebraxka 
BD, "he. Hf candidate for Presidency, lv. 

101 


Downs, Battle of, iii, 427. 
Duaco, Legislation of, i. 
Duayr, Ordered by Congrena, iv. 143, 

Darr Rror in New York, Accuant of, iv. 43. 
Duagonang, History of, iii. 

Dramatic Forrry, Of the met i, 470. 

Drew Scorr Decinox, Notice of, bv. BO-97. 
Dreaven, Battle of iil. 750. 

Dares AND MARONITER, War of in the Fast, iv. 














Davevs, Msacrvs Lryiua, Legislation of, ll, 206- 
207; war of with the Germans, ii, 270-273, 
Dayprx, Joun, Poet of the Restoration, iii. 428, 


Donte, Of the Medey i. 280; of the Pursians, 1. 

Dreas, Avexaxoxn (Mourzoufle), Emperor of the 
eee : 

Docuzane, Pens. (Kee Hebert.) 

Ducos, Roark, Chosen Conaul of France, iii. 04. 

Duorzy, Ronger. (See Leicester.) 


Dovranix, lonp, Preparen constitution for Kaypt, 
iv, 445146; Clovernon General of Canada, Iv. 


ae, 
De Gvasciin, General of Charles V., iii, 61-02, 
Dvnaan, Battle of, iii. 412. 
Denpex, Loan, Revolt of against William ILL, iii, 








444. 
Duxwonx, Governor of Virginia, dismisses the 
Burgesses, iii, 52. 
Dowounirz, Gaxgrai, Defeats crolgrent 1 nobles, iil. 
658; abandons the Republic, 13 
Dunes, Monk of (Glastonbury, ii. oni 
. 371-573. 
De ovecrmaL Syeren, Used by the Chaldwanu, i, 
12y. 
Duriemm, Anwaxp Jean. (Kee Richelicw,) 
Dororr, Aparmat, Before Charleston, iv, 134-199. 
‘Du Queanx, Fort, Built by the French, iii, 561 ; 
taken by the Englisb, iii, 567. 
Dorazz0, Cuantas, Prince uf Naples, ili. 68; ca- 
reer of, iii. 63. 
Dunuam, Rebellion of, ii. 188. 
am, Lop, Become Governor of Canada, iv. 
278; administration of, iv. 750-751. 


E. 


EADBURGBA, Wite of Beotric, ii, 448. 
Eanzy, Gewznat Junay, Invades Maryland and 
Feangyivanis, 4 iv. 168; routed at Cedar Creek 
‘inchester, iv. 150. 








career 








880 
Earru Bont, Rejected by re Egyptians, i. 
81; by i 228; 


the Gra i, 497; © Romans, ii. 99; 
the Oh re ob ag BA 
Zarraue AssYRIa, Character and limits pan i 


Ei ‘Exrme, Separated from the 
“general history ‘of, ii. 881-884; Pris Eads bed 


. 882-S84. 
Eserzex Eunors, History of in XIXth century, 
iv. 697-740. 
ecgre a Gonea bye rae (fee 
Ast INDIA MPANY, iv. 368-370. 
Rebellion. 


‘Alexander, i. 
gr cela Terex Brut, Account of, iy. 322- 


Eunice, Garsuat, President of Pera, iv. 788. 


Ecuirax, Battle 
Ecutrsea, Earl ciate of, 1. 129, 278, 
Eonouvsa, of, ii. 152. 


786-787. 
ei; Acconnt of, 


E¥pema, Princip: ality of founded, ii. 685; trans- 
Terred to Buld ios 697; to i aan fi. 699, 
of, il. fall o 


Eovanor, Sum: f 
Eouummrcav ‘Counc. oF li 
iv. 675. 





E ich aE rh ira: 
90 An, King . upime 
Epaar ATHELING, 
favored by William, ag of eagand 


638; 
First Orusade, ii. oy orb, 
Eoicr or Nurses levaed by Henry TV., ih, 264; 
pict OF Nal enr’ 
revoked by Loulg XIV _ a J 
Bole, on Tar x0TION, Inmed by Ferdinand IL, 


Eorcr or ToLERATION, Issuance of by James II., 
iii, 488, 


Eoweon, Taomas A., Inventor of phonograph and 


nt iy. st0-215" 
Borsa, Wile of Hae 82 
owown Areaiat6, King of Haglan. 570; reign 


eas 9 LROMETER, Divides England with Canute, 


Boni bas Forueran, Revolt of, fi. 682. 
Epvcarion, Necessary to the existence of free in- 
stitutions, iv. 
Epucariona Quusrion rm Gaeat Barrarm, Sketch 
of, iv. 411-412 
Epwano Lor Exaiamn, Reign of, 
Eovwano Il. or Encranp, Reign 
Epwazp IIL. or Exquaxp, Becomes fii. 62, 
119; marries, Philipps, il 114; interferes in 
iii.115; ware of with 
oil Tete. 
Eowaxp IV. or Excuaxp, Reign ol, iii. 187-188, 








Epwaxp V. of Exatanp, Becomes mes king, iii. 138; 
mui Bic! |, ti. 180. 
i VL or "EwaLaxp,. ppecomen king, iii. 227, 
5 5 


Eowagp PLawracnner, Leader of the’ 
sade, ii, 767; ae emanation of, ii. 
; returns to Engian con 
5. 7875 pettles shire of ‘Seotland, 
787, ; loses Guienne, if. 788; reign of, ili. 
110-118.’ (Bee Bivard 11) 
Enowaxp, Puince oF zm, Intrusted to a 
robber, iL 185; ‘a ewbesbay |. 187; killed 
by Gl loucester and 1» ii, 137. 


INDEX. 


Becomes of England, 
a 580; avons fort puts 
581; SE1; countersevolution 
oor oo sed; death of, ii. 558-604. 
Epwarp THE Exper, ‘Succeeds Alfred, ii. 


reign of, ii. 560-670. 
Epwaep tue Maxrrye, King of id, ii. 578. 
Eowm, Bins o of Northum! ii. 
Epwy, of England, if. 571; reign of, ii. 571- 


aoe sa Nhe / 448; founder of ot Eng 


Earn, 

Eerrm, King o! of o nortbombria, iL 447. 

Zang, Cours, Ambassador of the Nether! 
3 


imprisoned, iii, $01; condemned 


executed, ili. 
Eayi eres ‘ise i, 20-1025 
PT, : oa rT a3 patee 


project in, iv. 514-517; be- 


inning of asoondeney of Great Britain in, iv. 
Sioned sketch of history of in ancient times, 


iv. 439-449. 
Kovrr ee (the ot ), Formed by the Nile, {. 29-905 
3 divisions of, {. 30-84; 
ois fon the Nile, {. 84:86; fore 


Eeyrrian oie CObaracter of, 1. 71. 
oversee, O rive of, 1. 36; ethnic 
87; t the Nile 


gyetam, 1 777 
Ex, The Chaldean dei 
Exsanaon, Student-home 
Exscyeex, Birthplece of ier i 191. 
Evacasalve, Beco! » i. He stzlental 


poration mew et 
su) ions 
Exsa, At 767. 
aac aie ip Rezaege 571; career of, 1. 
of France, ii. 719 on Bec. 
Tawend Draande, 719; ‘with her treubedours 
Antioch, ii. ey divorced, {i 
Hi. 722; 
Exxoraric Tien, Invention of, iv. 
pay , 1. 58. 
Exeverstan jiveret, Of ‘ine Greeks, i. 406. 
Exratva, Wife of Edgar, ii. 578. 


Exam, Loup, Governor-General of Canada, fy. 71; 
English ambassador to Chins, iv. 881, 810- 


eae Oipe oF ii. 571 ; sorrows of 1i. 572. 
He ee 


Cairo, ii. 738; crafty policy 


Ree 


Kuastente For Roma 
ii. '-58B 5 


Bi beta 
579. 


of Frederick IL, 





INDEX. 


wetations of to Mary Staart, iii. 278-280; minis- 
ters of, iii. Stuart, ii 








+ Ex, King, Description of, i. 
Exta, Leader of the "Augte-Saxons, fi, 443-444. 
Exraistove, Gases, British commander in 

Cabul, iv. 
Euretn, Baitie of 160, 
Exavcrparion Bit, 
Evanciptiow Peocuamarioy, 
iv, 180, 
Emataaa, Macedonian pro oe 
Emsatuine, Among the Er 
Emp yrao Act, of, in. sealed, ili. 778. 
Enzasi, Taken by the Moslems, ii. 466-467. 
Enorayr Nosuxs, ‘Organise arm , ii, 646; on 
German frontier. ili. 647, F defeated at 
Jemappes, iii. 658; conspiracies of, iii. 677; 
instigate Tosurrection in Paris, iii. 681; re- 
called by Napoleon, iii. 708. 
Eun Ber, Rescue of by Decale; iv. 460-451. 
Exopnan, Betraya Antioch to the Crusaders, ii. 687. 
Eaxxa or Normanpy, Becomes queen of England, 
B. Bs wrongs of, ii. 676; married to Canute, 


of, iv. 270-271. 
Teeued by Lincotn, 








enc reiar abies or Francs, Forerunners of the 
New Era, iii. 623-626. 
Excyciopépin, Frangame, Account of, iii. 623- 


Excrorovdnrs, Méraopiqusr, Reictionary charac- 
ter of, tii, 624-626, 
Enantex, ‘Duss pn’, Execution of iii. 805. 


BNSLARD Pritaltive re Saxon vite ab 8; 


nde ee fe : 
Baron m kin sail et eter 


Breaeos onquered 
fra under the Teal 









thirteenth canta: 
fourteenth and Btteenth ¢ 
during 


\v. 258-452, 
Brovise TAMETADS, Developed under Edward 
i. 


1, Causes of, iii. 375-897; mil- 
history of, Hi $07 400 Cromwellian era 
, 400-494; reaction against, iii, 424-434; 
second outbreak of, Hi, 484-490; laut period 

. 480-466; how regarded in New England, 


|. 487-489, 
Exaravina, ie the tpl the Baby i. 131; of the As 
eyrians, i. e Babylonians, i. 270-271. 
Ewnmrvs, Sketch or i. 
Ei Leader of the ‘slaves, ii 108. 








Epammnoxp: 
tary gentus of, 1, 505-506; rows the 
Spartans, i 597; i 602. 

Evnesva, Description of, i. 817; taken by Alexan- 
der, i. 687. 


Errc Postar, Of t a Sreoks, 1. 408-400. 


881 
Ericuave, System of, ii. 101. i 
Erncrrnrc, Tradition of, i. 509. 
Eruces Ot lh England.) 
PALIANIAM, jeu 
lind pattinment, iti. ‘oa on; 






r 
‘Bs atterpted ‘cteteliiahment ot 
445-448, 
Greeks, i, 497; of the Romans, 


Erocn o Waz, In Japan, i iv. 821-822, 

Eerires, Onner of, ii. 112. 

Erasers, Attempts to. ene society, ili, 187-188, 
Erecutaerm, Notice of, 







Eatcsson, Jou, I 
Eaxeer Avarer, Viceroy of Hanov, 
Euzerore, Siege and capture of, iv. 731, 
Keu-Hanpox, King of Assyria, i, 183-16; makes 
war in Syria, i. 1s i invades Babylonia, 4184; 
subdues "Fay pt, i, 2) 
Fesenes, Sevt Ter we, it “289, 
Evsrx, Eare or, Favorite of Elisabeth, fii, 286; 
|. 2-287; quarr Is with the 
287; condemned, 








Enietarer, King of Woarox, 
Erusue.epa, Princess of Merci 
Ernsiarp tor UNRmADY, King of 
teign of, li. 57 ia 
Ernzuwour,, King of Wenex, ii, 449, 550. 


tw . 5-670, 
England, ii. 574; 


Ernorians, Ascendencs 
Erunovoay, Subject ol 
108-108, 383. 


of in Faypt, i. 68-09, 
connidene Seer 36-97; 1 
Eno.es, Mapame bp’, (See 
Exauat, Desert ihe eam 

en, Det fends Paris against the Northmen, ii, 


Hupexta, Career of, ii, 347-349, 














Evauxr, Prince or Savay, Imperial general, ii, 

bara nad takes Heligrade, iii. 523; death 
Hii. 523. 

Evoirre, Mame or Monto, Eimprem of the 
French, iv. 508; hatred of to Germans, iv. 
528; files from Paris, iv. 630; st Chiselhuret, 
iv. 415, 530, 

Eouwgnzs, Sucevrsor of Alexander, i. 668-870. 

Ecnoces, At the Persian court, i, 335. 

Evraratss, Character of, i. 103-105; relations of 
to Babylon, i 

Eorunares Vatinr, G i 240. 

Evnic, King of ieigoties, tt ii. . 

Evacrtp! ife and worl 

Enrora, Tradition of, i. 508. 


Evrystapm, Commands the Greek tleet, 1. 547-548, 

Eutaw Sparxas, Battle of, iii. 616. 

Evaam, Wiruuam M., Centennial oration of, iv, 
190; Secretary of State, iv. 194, 


Even LYN, Su omm, Quoted, iii, 431; mentioned, 
Evesnam. "halite of, ii. 786. 
Evi Gusts, Ti Account of, i. 195. 
‘Evie Munopacs, ing of Babylonia, i. 297; reign 
Eruau, — iii. 717. ot di 

Eyre, amp Joux, Governor jar iv. 

re imaica, 
F. 


FABIAN GENS, Exile ii. 124. 
bea Maxneoe, Que Consul of Rome, ii. 
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Fanivs Maxnccn, Seneres, Dictator of Rome, ii. 
# 164; poli toy of, A. 
‘ACTORIEG Pincage iv, 303. 
of the Parliamentari- 
‘ans, fii. 401, 408, 405. 


beret 4 Peak, Scene of Centennial Exposition, 


iv. 1i 
Fain Oars, Battle of, iv. 124. 


Fauiezo, Maztno, Doge of vee iii. 38. 
Fare, Docron, Anti-Catholic laws for 
Germany,’ 


Fama, Of mi ‘Romans, ii. 86. 
Fane Growth of in papal Church, ii. 588- 


Famemg, AtExawoge, Spanish general in Nether- 
lands, iif, 807-300. 


120-121; victoriot Mobile Ber 
ei iv. ous 
pet deat : 


th 7. 
Famrxt, synths Bresch Tebroer, 285; ban- 
Fatma, ss Banghtr of the Prophet, 6; mother 
Faroe D he isles, H. 492; ascendency 
a! 
of, ii, ii, 651, 


403-512; African branch 


Fauer, Joun, Inventor of 10 
Favera, Wife of Goomiantin, $0. 
Faueroca, Wile of Aurelius, {f, $12. 


Favax, Ji French ambassador and minister of 
iy. 535; for iv. 
iret aarti 


Faseacot, ApmimaL Day @., 


Bi General history of, iv. 899- 
401;, threatens of iv, 
Peover, emperor ot Base, iii. 471. 
‘of Russia, ‘iii. 471. 
Perel Emperor of Russia, iii. 


471. 
Feepmann I. or At Accession of, iv. 580. 
Fanpinanp L or Gunuaxy, Elected ki sh HL 280; 
becomes emperor, iii. 286; reign moe fit ii, 265- 
Faye IL or Gxumany, Becomes emperor, 
iii, $20; reign Seen 
Fauprmax IIL oF , Becomes emperor, 
iii. $80; reign of, "339-246, 
Feupmaxp IV. oF Siory, Invades Italy, iii. 691. 
bler-7e amp VI. oy Naruzs, Overthrow of. iii, 718- 
lear eT VU, ov Sram, Deposed by Naj 
ili, 721; acknowl king, iii. 7653; grants 
Mesead Constitation, iv. 770. i 


Frepmaxp or Brunswick, Hanoverian 
Seven Years’ War, iii. 550, a et 552, 


Farpraxp tae Ca: 
a be persecutes her- 
expela Moora, 





148; inherits Aragon, i 
etics and Jews, iii, atbiad 
iii. 144. 

Feurerm, Cannot Masrat, Becomes Plus IX, 


iv. 

Feezy, Juuzs, Minister of Instruction, iv. 550; 
minister, iv. 560-669. 

Faerrvars, Of are 496-496 ; of the Ro- 
College of, i. 

Reruarzs Collog 

Prenat Hronaso, ory 0 


if, 623-645. 
508-608. 


INDEX. 


Favvar Grauarr, History of, ii. 608-622. 
Fevpausu, General consideration of, ii. 587-897; 
canses’of, i, 588501 5 Jndnoed by spit of 


see peopl! Sle i. By peroaal 


land tennre under, vassalage & 
Bart of 1 500-501 y’ military service under, i. 
universal necessity of, iL 891-802 ; social. 





and family mm of 8 be 362-604; sentiments 
vantages ant 

disadvan! i. 608-607; dominant in 
France, i. in Mab bigs ray, i os + 
overabrown eo Free ities, ili. 84-35, 45; 
SL, ili. 67-81; fall of in 

eer iif, 141; non-success of in Ttaly, iii. 


Social class in Feudalism, ii. 530. 


Fimp, Cravus W., Lays Atlantic 88-99, 
Bingo Ce oc, ip cl 
Fresca, Jossra 


Mare, Attempts to assassinate 
Louis Philippe, iv. 480-491. 
‘ice-President of United 
Btates,, iv. 85; mgosdes to to Prenidency, iv. 87; 
administration 
wamasorar: Pam, Of N85), 6 iv. a of 1878, iv. 196- 


bel em Ril re ee te HG 
Frasr Memszntan Wax, Histo of J, bas-6e8. 
Finer Scamp Was, History tnory of 18. 


Fisu Earees, Country 
Forr, Capture 1 ots. 
B. Candidete for Presidency, iv. 
Frrz-Oanons, il. 698. 


Rebellion 
Frvx Forza, "Battle of, 4 oh 160. 
Fivx Huxpnzp, Council of established, fii 680. 


ues, Account of ly, 166. 
Fuasam, Office of i in Rome, fi. 98. 
Fraumuian War, Descript tion of, ii, 147, 158, 
Fuascotve, Carve, ‘Tribune of Rome, di, 158. 
Fiampacs Tiros Qoicrivs, Defeats Philip V. i 
178; laima Liberty to the Greeks, ii. 180. 
Fuaviax laeTz, Ascendency of in Rome, fi, 


Lice a Bansamin, Governor of New York, iii. 


Funny, Caxvmat, Minister of Louis XV., iii. 
moet fie Bes 
Fromucy, Found io be ii. 
‘ou 

Tr 42°49; under ths Mediel, ii 
Fowranre, Notice of, iii. 460. 
Forr=n: Battle af, ii. ono 
Fourmsoy, Battle of, ili. 511 

faranal, Captures Fort Du Quesne, iil 


Fonnesr, + Queena, In Tennessee and Kentucky, 
iv, 
Wns E., Promotes education in 
land, iv. 411-414, 
Forsmumoar Castix, Prison of Mary Stuart, iif. 


Fouts or’ or Anszou, en ii, 635-836; mar- 


arly history of, 


ries iter of Baldwin IL, ii. 699. 
Powe fg0r1L7, Preaches the Fourth Crusade, 


Four ree cent Bonne, Issuance of, iv. 166. 
Cuantzs James, Succeeds Pitt in British 


iii, 713. 
Faaxcts L of Fuance, Becomes king, iii, 202; re- 
Talons of with Gharios Vand VIL, 







man unity, iv. 08-4 eee eae 608, 
Early let fi ys 

omagne’s omg ire, Ai under the 

xuie century, 


Srv and XVth vontarien, 


Framoo-Averaran Wan, Account of, iv. 611-612 
Franco-Pavssrax Wax, Causes of, iv. 519-523, 
613-617 ; course of, iv. 523-637 ; results of, iv. 


FRANKLY, Battle of, iv. 148. 
Franxum, Banzauin, Plans union for America, 
iii, 562; printer of New England, iii 583 
iii, 500; on Comenitzes to Draft 
fit, 508; 
fix. 08, 
peste of the 
Joun, Arctic reer, iv. 89, 312-3151. 
hi of, i ; Kingdom of, ii. 


430-441, 
Faaxtan’s Eaastas’s Fans, Battle of, iv. 124, 
Fesoenor £ Queen-mother of ee Franks, ii. 437. 


of Prasaia, iil |. 618. i 78 
1) many, - 
Pameader of ie Tigh Crumde, fi, 705-708. 





Fauomniox IL, rar Gana, Age of, i, 501-564; 
relations of to Polish ‘com niciinny th 308, 
sketch of, ii. 
Christina, iii. 628; 
fnothods of, iii, 528 ; i, posins war of Austrian 
Succeasion, iii. 529; takes Silesia, iii, 530; mil- 
dot 6-607 first struy of with 
Austria, iil. Personal: habits of, iil. 
534; scqnomy, of i lance of, iii. 
588; makes alliance with ind, iii, 530; 
in Bohemis, Ht 500; hard pressed by hin ene- 
iii 540-64 stroggles , 
542-568; reiction in favor of, iil. 554-555; 
victorious in Seven Years’ War: iii. 566; re- 
habilitates Prussia, iii. 576-577; death of, iii. 


IIL (eve Frederick William); sickness 
of, iv. 651-€52; accemion of, iv. 652; reign of, 
fv. 668-658; death of, iv. 658. 

Feepeacx V., Of the Palatinate, iii. 

Faxpanicx Baznanoass, Leader of Third ‘Crasade, 

. 728; career of, it 720-781. 

Faeepesice or Avucusrensure, Claims (Govern- 
ment of Holstein, iv. 607. 

Fuubyundecburg, Ui. 100; dctoaten by Taboriice, 
‘Branden! 1 
itt 103; war'of with busbis, fi. 105. 

Vor. 1V.—58. 





| 
| 
| 


ARS 


Farpeurck or Sryxia, Becomes emperor, iii. 103; 
Te of, iii, 104-107; SpPposce Charles the 
id, iii. 106; death of, iti. 107, 


ma n Haxneoms, Career of, iii. 8: 
2 Wr, Friend of the elsaern, 


iii, 107. 
ste, Battle of, iv. 128-129. 

Frepenic Cuaa.es, Parncs, In Franco-Auatrian 
war. iv. 610; commands division in Franco- 
Prussian war, iv, 524, 525, 626, 617. 

Faeveric Winuiay, Crown prince of In 
France-Austrian war, iv. 610; commands di- 
vision in Franco Prussian war, iv. , 526, 
528, 617; accedes to German throne, . 662, 

Faxprsic Wituas, The it t elector, Founder of 


atness, iil, 818-5: 
au I, King of Prumia, iii, SIR, 
518-510; is Potadam Guarda, 


Tobacco Cabinet, 











death af, iii, 524, 
ic Wiruram 11, Would reinstate Louis 
XVI, Hi. 650; abandons coalition, ill, 679. 
Frepemc Wiuztan II., Neutral towards Franve, 
ill, 707; enters coalition, iti, 700; duplicity 
of, Hi, 7105, puniehed by’ Napolean, 
rain of, iit. 7 5; etrikes with tl Cae 
Ui. a7; enters Purin, til, 758; principles of, 
iv, 883-585; enters into Holy Alliance, iv. 


Faspenie Wriuiam IV., Becomes king of Prussia, 

iv. 580; policy, of, iv. 590-501; reign of, iv, 
impedes (ierman unity, iv. 602, 

Faez Crrmes’ or THE Minpus Aags, General char- 
acter and history of, iii, S148; how built, 
iii, 32; how governed, iii. potion bi by whom peo- 
pes, iii, 88; revolt uidabiam, fil 

originate the ual serabiice ft 
7 cesential condition of peo apni 
ness, iv. 862; eth ol hs human faculties 
state of, iii, 407-469, fy, 863, 
Som Parry, Kise of, iv. 90-91; 
iv. 98; triumph wh iy. 101, 

Pare Taape. (Hee Tariff enon.) 

Famussenvvean, Frepenic Secretary of Rtate, 
iv. 

Faxmorr, Jonx ©., Carver of in California, is. 75; 
candidate for Presidency, iv. 6; Union com- 
mmander in Missouri, iv. 118, 

Frenca anp Ixnran Wag, Cannes of, iil, 557-66) ; 
hil of, iii. 561-609. 

Farxca Ena, Establishment of, iii. 668, 

Frexcn Revorwi0n, Caunes of, tik 621-834 ; course 
of, iil, 634-694; effects of in Germany, iv. 


Faeronrer, Ministry of, iv, 558-661. 
Faren.ann, Battle of, ili. 717, 
Fuearr, Axton, Banker of 
Fouiza, 

















growth of, 





parles V., iii. 211. 
Mevviiiz W., Chief justice ofthe United 
Ataten, iv. 229. 
Fo.rtox, Kosert, invents steamboat, 
Fowsrat. Carmuoxy, Of the 
of the Chaldeans, i, 126-1 the Medex, 
i, 222-223; a ie Greeks, i. 497; of the Eo- 
mans, ii, 98-4 












G. 


GADSBEN PURCHASE, Account oi, iv. 1 

Gaez, GEKEEAL,, Takes posecesion of Bosto: 
3 ordered to subdue coloniats, iti. 593. 

Gana, Baavivs Svvpictos, Becomes emperor, ti. 

; his character. ii. 266; death of, li. 287. 

Gaxies, Fief of kingdom of Jerusalei, ii, 

Gatites, Life and work of, iii. 346-349. 

Garza.’ (Bee Gaul.) 
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Gauresca, Reign of, ii 

GAMARKA, (FENERA: 

Gawprrra. Lxox, 
533; raises army in the South, iv. 583; 
cee ted 

is Cabinet of v. 
6. of, mak te $94; death of, iy. EO 
ancen, of the Eayp 

615-517; of the Romani 

Gann trans, Notice of, i. 315. 

Garrietp, Jags A., Union colonel i in Kent 
iv. 117; elected’ President, iv. 201; adminis: 
tration of, iv. 208-207; azsaesinated, iv. 

Gania.n1, Grosarre, ‘Leader of Italian Titers, 
iv. 660; Taires army in Bicily, iv. 668; over 
runs Italy, iv. 668, 

Gatxs, GzxERAL Horario, Commands the North- 
ern army, iii. 606; in the Bont, i iit oe 

Gavx, Conquest of by Cmasr, ii. 








Gavia, Original sente of, fi Te 190; wi ‘seg of Rome 
"hs, ‘ riven trom Italy, ii. ; ineur- 
gions of, ii. 188, 167-168; contuered t bs Comat, 
Si, 290-284, 
Gavaeron, Prem, Favorite of Edward IE., ii, 112. 
Gaza, Taken by Alexander, i. 
King of the Veniala 


unizem, Career of 
Guar: . heat of Swiss Protestantism, iii. 235. 
Genzva Awaxp, (ee Alabama Claims. 

Gunoa, oA, Barly, history of, ill, 39-40; ware of with 


ig Vent iii. 
Ganarnic, a" 
427- 


in Baek States, ili. 





40-43, 
Captures Rome, ii. 847; reign of, ii. 





pee 


Years’ vogtent Po 687-686; di 
French Bevctution 


Hi e21-7 788 5 j in XTXth 
sentry, iy i ee 
cation of, iv. 600-611; imperial i sewer anid of, 
iv. 


Genny, Epzzmor, American ambassador to France, 
iii. 775; elected Vice-President, iii. 781. 

Gaurrvsncna, Battle of, iv. 141-143. 

Gexonis Knax, Founder of ol Dynasty, il, 

378-879; nee China, iv. 


Guxnz, iti. 787. 
Quisatiaxs, &} ii. a 
HIZER, i, 46-5 
Ginoom Glveds i. 606 o88. 
Gramartaz, Name ad ii, 500; captured by the 
ii, 
Gua Mexican boundary by treaty of '48, 


iv. 

Guest, Sm Hornsey, Career of in the New 
Gn iti, 355. 

ons, Gawmeat Q. A. Attacks Charleston, iv. 


Guoneen Yixorgo, Ttallan patriot iv. 050. 
Gmaupa, Description of, 


Sot i to0-EsS; dems 4 ascendency 
or, Ona Cmamrormen, Explorer = a, Oa Company, 
GuaptaToRIAL Ener, Of the Romane, i. 60-68; 

revived by 
net Sraracter fi, 82-89; insurrec- 


bier ea 
ria E., Apparition of in Parlia- 
-882; chancellor 


Gorcx I. Haxovae, oe eng.ct Ene ment, lv. of, exchequer 
Tana, ih, 460,601; neetob ot i 501 iy. 878; advocates tree trade, iv. i 
of, iil, 501-568; dialke ot for Prince of Walss, liberal leader, iv. 804; becomes premier, iv. 
iif. 608; death of, iii. 406; carries diststablishment of Church, 

Groxaz IL., or mR ANOTES, ‘Becomes king of Eng. iv. 407; favors land , iv. 408-411; first 
land, ili. 506; reign of, iii. 506-509; death of agcendency of, iv. 407-417 ; ent of, iv. 
iii, B70." 417; second ascen of, iv. 421-435. 
Gxonve IT], or Ena! nar, Becomes king, iii, 570; Grass Hemme, Known to the Egy; sy A 08s 
sketch of, ili. B70y th theories and pri ; of the 


iti, 570-871; attacked by "Wilkos, i 


B71; 
would restore abeolutiam, iii. 672;' enemy of 
Am iii. 587-588; denounced by 

1; no SoL; appenl to by colonists, iL B01; 


fH Ts ives w] ‘America, 
617; deat death of fy. 256 & = 


Geonog IV. or Exataxp, Accession of, iv. 256; 
reign of, iv. 256-264; character of, iv. 284; 
death of, iv. 264 

Quontia, Caloniestion of 





ol 


ii. 371-872. 








Guxscos, Mageacre of, iii. 4 
Gur wex, Heads Foun insurrection, iii. 
GLovcEsTza, rromae t Doxx os, Rebels against 
Guooe Riguanp, D r ders Edward 
youcester, RicnaRp, Duxe or, Mur 
Lancaster, iii. 137; yrocee anne, iii. 187; 
tecta Edward V., iii 188 declares the 
and duke of York illegitimate, ii 130; takes 


Germ, ‘Tribal history of, ii. 98-804; overthrown the throne, iii. 198; clears his in way by murder, 
by the Lombards, ii. 417-418. fii, 189; lobes his heir, ii. 140; confronted by 

Greakp, Preamz, Master of the Hospitallers, it. Richmond, iii. 140; defeated and slain at Bos- 
700-701. worth Field, iii. 140. 

Gramaxicos, Wars of with the Germans; ii. 274; | Goprarx or Bocrton, Sketch of, ii. 678; becomes 
death of, ii, 275. 8 crusader, ii. 673; leads the first army into 

Gznwaxa, First conflict of with Rome, ii. 202-204; ‘Asia, ii. 678-681 ; Nice, iL. 682} wins 
pohdaed bby Omear, ii, 280-281; at war with the battle of takes Antioch, 
Rone, ii #72, 274, 912, 990, alt steed 11, 686000; captures ‘Sernsalom, ii, 691-008: 
tribal ‘divisions of, ii. menners elected king, 1. 694-605; death of, iL 697; 
customs of, ii. family of, i¢' 608, 


898-401 ‘ideas of, 
400-401 (see also 1 prevaling 
Gerxaxtows, Battle of, iti. B07. 


Gurr, 
tion of, 
Eng Guaverone, 
itcipies of, 
Henry, 


Gongs : ANURL DE, Minister of Charles IV., iif. 


Germany, Early history of (see ite and Bar OF the the Chal- 
barians) ; a division of vlomagae Y's empire, 1. 182-188; ae ‘us seyris, i. 191-195; 
ii. 530; ‘earl history of, i 5, under of the Medos, i. 219-221 ; of the Babylonians, 
foudaliem, i Crusades (gee i, 278-280; of the of the 
” in XTVth and 3 XVth centuries, ili. Greeks, i. 498-504; e Romana, ii 81-6. 
88-110; during fon gee Goowm, Earl of Woes: ba 579; career of, li. 
Son); Jn last half of onntury XVI, i. 260- 670-582. 
2703" den Louis XIV. (ece Louis | Gorra, Writiax, in New England, ii, 490. 
XIV), isi. Pioeet ‘Seven Years’ War | Goup, Used by the Chaldeans, i. 128; discovery 


INDEX. 


Gouna Be Beis, Issuance of, iil. 91. 

Goupax Hoots, Ot Nero, i. 268. 

Gomate, Tas Mag 864; becomes king, i. 
$555 restores iL 355; is overthrown, 


Comte ox | DE Gompova, ae commander in 


Goor es A it ‘195, 342. 
asi, econt of, §. 186, 


Goaprum, bari ‘\leaunder, i. GAL. 
Goxpon, Crazies Georar, Career of in Egypt, iv. 


Goncer, fated Leader in Hungarian revolution, 
iv. 
Gomer Al, Wy. P21) ai Congress af Beri We 13 
iv. at in, Jy 
Goarz, Bakow, Diplomatic scheme of, ili, 
GosnouD, BartnoLomew, Careor of in the 7 New 
‘World, iii. 356. 


‘Gorma, Detoat sated by Gi dius, li, 322-828; divivion 
laudius, ii. 
ot ragauonel. ii. ; devastate Greece, ii. 
of, ii, a 387-908; estab: 
inh ie ron in Italy and i. D1; 
Christianised by Ulfilas, ii. 897-5 
of Sempronian 


‘Graccavs, Carve, ares 
Lawa, il. 199; death of, ii. 
Guaoones, Tumse, Attempts reform in Rome, ii. 
Gnanman, Of the Greek, i. 466-467. 
Geann Any or Napouson, Campaign of into 
iii, 740-748 
Gnaniovs, Battle of, 1. 871-372, 635-636. 
Gaara T txnens 8, 0 Oa tures Betmont, iv, 118-115; 
» iv. 2185 itaburg 
Tandiag, ie. vies at’ Inka and Corinth, ive 
+ beeleges and captares ioksbarg, i iv. 130- 
iis! in command at O < i; 
iv. ; 


ited der-ii 
fe he lene eet ar bade Pease 
ve 


ine war at Aj 
y. 161-168; ‘clected President, iv. 177; aketo 


Wa iv. 177; adwainistration of, iv. 177-198; 
tour sround the world of, iv. 202; death 
iv. 224; Memoirs of, iv. 224. 
Grattan, a of, ii, 
pas ae ie of bavi h fv. 200-210. 
RAY, Evista wents telephone, iv. 
Gaeat Barrain. (Soo Riugland. ) 
gue Manca, Hodes of, 1. 203, we try 
Reece. Gent weople ¥. 447-808 ;_ conn! 
of, i. 447-406 ; peop! aft 457-464 ; "language, 
Hterature, 464-482; miners 
‘and customs of, i Yiena00 religion of, i. 
91-497 myth and tradition of, i 408-011; 
of istory of, i. 512-523; growth and 
fro 523-530; Persian wars of, i. 530- 
ie Athenian ascendency over, 1. ‘556-568 ; 
Fuloponnesian wars of, i 560-588; 
sban ascendencies in, i. 








of, 








pa province, ii. 184; revolt of against 
Tu ry Av, 723; revolation i in, iv, 724-725. 

Gaeron (the. cou 1, Extent of, i. 447; mount- 
sing of, i, 487-4 awh of, i. 448; a 


448; 448-451; ‘geographi 
divisions ot i 451-452 ; Political pigeons of, 
i, 451-456; beauty of scent 
Gage Fize, Used in siege yo of Coan 














it i. 
988; at capture of Jerusalem, i me 
Grex “Laxauaon, Discussion i ae 
read lexan roug! ‘eee 
3; taubt 4 in iL &. 


Geeex Revouvtiox, Account OE iv, 725-728. 






agin powe: of, 3. 
Mel; kdeatity oh te 461; 
. 482; moral qualities 

i, 483; individu- 


manners and custom: }: religion 
of, i. 491497 ; myths ot ications of, i. 498- 
511; secalar hintory of, 1, 512-008; influence 
on Roman culture, di. 60-88, 
Ganeuey, Horace, Candidate for Prosidenes, iv. 
; death of, Ist. 
Ganaea x Laon Party, Notices of, tv. 192, 201, 


Ginexypacka, (See Legal Tender Noles.) 
inten, Raraaniet Provincial leader, i 698; 
‘supersedes Gates, campaiga of in the 
South, fil, 615-618, pa 
tinmnon icCneoon, South American Snmrgrnt 


Gregory, VIL, Monk of Cluny, ii. 618-619; be- 

pe, ii. 619; pontificate of, ii. 619-821. 

Greaory poy TK. Tr ‘Troubles of with Frederick LU, i. 
756-757. 

Guastony XIE, Reforma the calendar fii, 261-262. 

eat, Mimionary policy of, il. 


Guevy, Jozza, beer eig of French Republic, iv. 
356; , iv. B71; aivintatrealon of, iv. 


556-557. 
Gary, Ean, Ministry of, iv. 268-260; resigns, iv. 


288, 272. 

Gnrenson, Coronet. Bersautr, Raid of, iv, 182. 

Grotiva, Huao, Patriot and publica fas ‘317. 

(inommach, WiLARLM vox, 

Gaoveny, Mamcas, ‘Doubtful pa a at Wat- 
erloo, ili, 7 

GuvapaLcre Hinaaio, ‘Treaty of concluded, iv. 
80, 772, 773; terma of, iv. 90, 772, 773, 

Gue.rn, House oF, Misplas red, iii, 503, 

Gosuru, Party of, ii. 

Gurerng, Lost to Englan 7AM 5 ii. 138, 

Guttyorn, Battle of, ili. 615. 

Gvitzotine, Set up in Paria, ili, 654-655. 

Gury Crave, Dew or, Ascendency of under 

fenry LL,, iii. 239-248. 
Cum, Fraxem, Duss 


Civise, Berry, Duxe oF, Carcer of, i Sar2s4; 
ai 8, Harthiolomew, |. 251; asxanaination of, 


Gorrzau, Cnanta Juia, Assanainaten Garfield, 
iv. 206; trial and execution of, iv. ae 
Guizer, Quoted, fil. 81, 82, 166, 238, 734 iil, 
3011-400, 429-430; ‘minister of orelge aifeire 
ander Louis Philippe, iv. 484; ambassador to 
London, iv. 493. 
Guxpaxvrp, King of the Vandals, li. 430. 
Guxpownen Pror, History of, ii. 378-385, 
Gurxo, GanzraL, Rowian commander in Tareo- 
Russian war, iv. 720, 728, 7: 
Gomity Veare Wi yeah Hi iti. 827; zentere the 
hi cara’ War, ili. 328; personal appear- 
ance of, iii. 328; Rep gma reocited | { ny ermny, 
iii. 328; wins battle 229; on tl e 
Hhine, ur Sols defeats Tilly on the Lach, 
iti. 338 "confronted Wallenstein, iii. 338- 
Latsen, 

























- 384; founder of New 


fil. 498. 
Gustavus ADoLruvs 1V., King of Sweden, fii. 720. 
Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden, iii. 151. 
Goren, Joux, Inventor of movable types, ili. 


Guy Dawrresne, Ruler of Flanders, iii. 46-47. 
Guy or Lusanax, King of of Jerusalem, ik 73. 


Grars, King of Lydia, 1. 1. 
rus, & eral in Sicily, i, 576-678. 


Qruprcvs, 
Grxaceun, Of the 
Gynxconrms, Of the Greek house, i. 488-488. 


H. 

MAARLEM, of, iti. 306. 
Hianeas Conrcs, ised by Magna i 
788; bill of passed by Parliament, iii. 430; 
suspended by Lincoln” in United iv. 


145. 
Hapet, The cry of, ii. 82. 
ico Vv. hig te oy, i iii, 151. 
Tir, ag of Norway, il. 158, 


803; Gee of, ii. 
Gaul, ii. 803; travels of, i 3 goats Jowieh 
revolt, ii. 904; improves Rome, il 305; death 
of, 1i. $06. 
Haicarnagsus, Taken by Alexander, i. 638. 
Hauirax Fisusny Awanp, Account of, iv. 198, 
Hauxcx, mente Hewgy W., Plans 
against Ft. Henry, iv. 113. 
Haxtican can BABcat Invades Sicily, 
Carthage, i ii 156; defeat 


ii. 154; suffete 
‘i. 186; invades 


Spain, ii. 

Haxutror, ALEXANDER, Introduced to reenge 
ton, ith, 601 ; expor inter of the Constita 
iL 619; in Wi ton's cabinet, ii. 664-005; 
killed arr, iii. 


said by 3a a Bare, Beloved of Lord 

Nelson, iii, 711-714. 

Haurme Race, Defined, i. 

Hamrpes, Jonx, Poritan ieater of Parliament, iii. 
397; death of, iii. 401. 

Haxrrox, Wans,. General of American army in 
‘War of 1812, ili. 781-784. 

Hancoog, Worrraty 8., Candidate for the Presi- 
dency, iv. 01 5 death of, 1v, 224-235. 

Han Dywasry, Ascen of in China, iv. 804. 

Haxoine Ganpsexe, ‘OF Babylon, Described, 


261, 
Hangniat, Boyhood of, ii 180; sakes command in 
ii, 100; gucceases of, ii. 161; invades 
ily 162; defeats the Bumans, i ii. 162-164; 
ted by Fabius, ii. 104-165; victorious 
at_Cannae, Hd 166; loses his opportunity, ii. 
167; declit line of, ii. 168-178; expulsion and 
eats of, ii. 176-177. 
Haxovzs, United with England, i # 502-509. 
Harovxnian Draanry, for, iii. 461 ; 
3 accession Of, ili. 466; ‘azpend- 
ency of, ‘ost table of, iv. 275. 
Hanseatic desocs, Account of,’ iii, 91; broken 
‘up. 
Harexora™ Denasr, Ascendency of, iii. 88-110; 
table of, iii. 84. 
Haepee, Gexxgat, Surrendera Gharieston, § ‘iv. 150. 
Haxprcanore, King of England, ii- 
‘Hanpy, 81n Cuanizs, commander of Fritish equad- 
ron, iii, 
Harpy, Sin Taoman, British commander on Amer- 
ican coast, iii, zene 
Hazem, Adopted by e Persians, i. 334. 
Hannad, Gawznat, Defeat of, iii 773. 
Haxorp Hanracar, King of N nny 
Haxorp rae Daxu, King of rasan. 
erie tHE Saxon, Claim fh pe 
ii, 582-583; makes an Dee ‘William, .| 
ii. 688; returns to Gapand, epee boty pro- 








is, 879. 


INDEX. 


claimed king, ii, 623; defles Duke William, 

i. 624; defesta the Northmen, fi, 625-626; 

overthrown and siain at ii. 696-827. 
Bazrsco Governer of Lydia, i 

Attacked by Soha Brown, iv. 

me, zred ected Pastisent te. 286; 

seat lont, iv. 
sketch of, ad 2501 adminiscattn of, iv. 


Hanson, on, Wausan Heme, Governor of Indiana 





itory, Tippecanoe, iit, 790; 
at River . 784; 
elected zat iv, 68; anit death 
of, tv. 68-64, 


Haxverzx, Office of among the Romans, {i. 96-97. 
Hastrorp Convention, Account of, iii, 786, 
‘Hasroa, Carramm Explorer of Australia, 
iv. 
Harvarp Cou.ece, ‘roadie of, iii. ar 


Hasprvsat, Commands Conhaginings 
i. il; invades Italy, ii. 1 


Caliph of Islam, ii. 493, 
Haerixes, ead of, ii, 


Pa 





ince, WARREN, President of Bengal, iii. 573; 
administration ‘of, fii 573; impeachment of, 
iif. B7S-574, , 


Harasw, 
Hives, Cepia Ot Barth i 391-304, 
moe, Bra Hamxy, of Lucknow, iv. 


Hays, no Bormuszonn B., Elected Frosident, i iv. 1972- 
198 ; administration of, iv. 193-203. 

Harmaner Taaogpy, Account of, iy. 231. 

Havas, ( Cocomes, Isaac, Debate of with Wel ater, 


iv. 
Hea, Worship and titles of, i. 134, 192-193. 
Hynes, Insults Marie Antoinette, ill. 667; sketch 
of, itl, 8723 Corneal of, ii © 672. 

a3 x, verthrow of, 
HeoaTourxtos, Ancient Pavthio Capital, i 405. 

Hecxze, oman Hiberal leader, iv. ¥ 
‘Heoma, Of Islam, ii. 454. 
Hemetsuna, Destruction of, iii. $22. 
Hewveric Rervatic, Proclaimed, {i1. 688. 
Hexas. Greece.) 


UI i 465. 
Hxvoms, Condition of, i. 490, 5; revolt of, i. 


Haspeoces, Tomas A., Wige- President of United 
Statee, iv. 220; death lv. 225-226. 

Heart, Leader of the Ai 3 Saxons, i 438, 

axe Mauta, Wife Charles I., ifi, 38s- 


Hawn L, Kina it Hi = Acceesion of, ii. 644; 
Hexry pepe France, ii. 601; sided ‘by 
formandy, ii. 601 ; 3 reign of, ii. 601- 


Hime I. XI. or Exouaxp, Promotes Third Crusade, 


5 Tolan of STE 
Howe Th nom, Becomes king, iii 950; 


reign of, a aa. 

Henay IL, King of Germany, ii, 611-612. 

Hexey If. or Excrann, Becomes king, ii. 784; 
marie Eleanor of 788, revel i 784; j relations 

with papacy, ii. 785; rebellion aguinst, ii. 
785-787 ; death of, ii. 787. 

Hexay iil. ‘or Feance, | Elected king of Poland, 
ili. 265 jfecalled to France, ili, 257 reign of, 
iii, 257-261 ; amassination 26i. 

gin King of Germany, ate: $15; reign of, 
i 





INDEX. 


Hee, IV. or Enianp, Acession of, iii 124; 
r ign of, iii, 124-127. 
Hear TV; o oF , Eance, Accession of, iil. 281; 
Hexer IV., Raper of Germany, it. doce poe. 
Dose! Pragiiceemend: Sieg: done 
Bey, or roreso, Character of in ae 


ee king. ili. 127; reign of, lil. 127- 

180; a persecator, iii. 127-128; claims French 

sown, tii. 2283, wate of with France, fii, 128- 

ngdom, iii. 129. 

Hexry ar ey r ot Germany, ii, 718; reign 
of, i, 716-718, 

Hesey ae or Exeianp, Becomes king, iii. 131; 

Beaufort and Gloucester, iii. 131; 


apres by Duke of York, iii. 139-133; over: 
thrown, i 385 imprisoned, iii. 185; 





mur 
Hae Vi, ‘gms Germany, ii. 741; im- 
faye Heart, {i 741; favors the 


fourth Greene it. 
Hesry VII. rs Excrax, D“Acceasion of, fii. 141; 


ete oF re becomes xing. ili, 202; 


ilk. oo, 

‘i Sonne at field of Cloth 
ov ‘Gera, ili. 2 defends the faith, iii. 205 
conspires with the Constable ‘Botton it. 2oe: 
206; intercedea 


for Francis, iii. 208; oj 
Emp ror Charles, jii. 210; under the ‘nduence 
‘oleey, iii. 218; divorces Catharine, iii, 
din.3, Tikes Anne Boleyn, iii, 219; marries 
=“ Seymour iii. 223; sup fed by Crom- 
wel . 223; 
Wife, iii. 223; Catharine Howard for the fifth, 
iii, 228; Catharine Parr for the Seth i 224; 
pre gown revolts i 224; defeats the Scots, 
295; old age of, ili. $25: death of, iii, 226. 
Bae Bouxonaok. i. 
house of Lancaster, 
127; sorrows of, iii. i. “Ger 
Bees “gr Feaxpans, Emperor of the East, fi. 


Hever or Lrxemnours, Chosen emperor, lil, 85; 
of iii, 85-97. 

Hevry or Navanes, ‘Kacapbe from Paris, ili. 257; 
becomes king of Franoe, iii 261; abandons 
the Protestants, iii. 268; issues edict of Nantes, 
ili, 264; art ‘and industry, iil, 2645 

de Modici, iii. 265; assassinated, 
iii, 265. (See Henry TV.) 

ai or Trastamanre, Prince of Castile, iii. 61, 

ier Paraicx, Denounces ILL, iii. 590- 
sel; in Colonial Congress, iti. 

Hevay, "Pranox oF Gramaxy, Disloyalty of, ii, 557. 











id THE Fow.rs, | lected. king ot Germany, 
Hesty EBS 5 relgn ob it oie ee ibilit iy in Bogie ie eee iii, 188; 
confronts Richard. 11, ‘ é 
Vike ie Ta. (tee ce Henry Vi vv 
Hew, joseru, Secretary of Smithsonian Institu- 
ion, iv. 
ae oe Genera] of Alexander, i. 644, 657, 
Heraxsrva, Myth of, 1. 602-603. 
Hezrragcery, of the jnglo-Sexons os established, ii. 
443-445; oe of, iL. 
Hena, Myth of, 1. 499-600. 
‘Hienconea, Battle of. i a 145. 
Hee.cum, 


Hezactx, bg eet ot. (See Dorian Migration ) 


Heracuiva, Emperor of of the East, ii. 858; enqee 


Fora, 5 3 in conflict with the 
he 


Hanover Baried by Vesuvius, il. 296. 
(Bee Heracles) 

Hieaeerr, Influence of, i. 77. 

Hearne’ or Minar, Atfeinpts ta free Italy, ii 


Fie tec: Discovers Mes teantiane iti. 143. 
Haasan, Overthrows V1 
Heemaxanic, King of the othe i ii. 937. 
Heanze, Myth of, i. 503-504, 
Heeorw Aar, Of the Greeka, i. 508-511. 
i Antipan, Ruler of the Joua, ii. “ena. 

Life and work of, i. 474. 
Henan THe Gimat, Reig of, + 2m 

, President of Me: oo i iv. 


| history of, ii. * ig of in 
ory gdom 


at 
Heassosvina, Atrocities tn, i pay 78. 
Arnon, Life and work of, i. 
Hararare, Employed by George itl. against Amer- 


Hawa, th of, §. 501-802. 

Himaeo, Mwuvet, Mexican insurgent, iv. 770. 
‘Hivxyoant, Here of Japan, iv. 82! 

Hreso, King of 8 Syracuse, il, 140-161. 
Humeoatyriica, Profusion of in Egypt, |. 95-97; 

how executed, i. 96, 

Hursoxyacs, King of Ryracane, ii. 164. 
Hitpesraxp or Currey. (see Gregory VIL) 
Hupgcannr, Wife of pariemarte ii. 
Hivogaic, King of the pandas, ii, 430. 
Hi, Geranat A. P., at Gettysburg, iv. 141, 
aaa SS Row.axy, Author of the Penny Post, 


Hunewai » Quoted, ii 531-582. 
Hinpos, Character and condition of, I oe 
Hirragcava, Rule of, i. 636; at Nparta, i. 
Hirrran, Rule 
Hisriavs, Governor of Miletus. 7 Sot, 530. 
Hoanmers An, , Battle of, fii, @ $1 teat 
ae, GENERAL, prceses: reac in inearrec- 
tion, iii. 679-180. i 
Hocnxincn, Battle of, ili, 551, 
Hitom, Wouithe assassin of Eroperor William, 


Hoveox, of Hodson’s Horse, iv, 3, 
Hovge, Anpeew, ee patriot, ill. 783-783; 
execution of, 
Honsxraiepmrno, late “of, ili. 882, 
Honzsuxpen, Battle of, iii. 
Hlompenoxany Dreser: Founai 1,0 HL 11005 
iii, 618-636 ; humiliated by 
700-715; ascendency of, % Nikelase? 
table of, iy. 606. 
Houmas Comments of on Witham of Nor- 
andy, ii, 688. 
Houbann, Described by Taine, ii 
of ig XVItb century, 


in, iii, 290-317; at war 
427-428; at war with 
with America, 


of, iij. 750; 


Hoy res Rejected by En, pian, iv 254-2565; 
formation and provisions iv. 254-255, 697. 

Homrn, accounts of, 1, 468. 

Hous Ruze, History of question of, iv. 420-430. 

Hone Kore, Tro uble ate with Bde “merchante, 


Howomvs, Emperor of the West, ii. 387, bud faith 
cae aati * 






























dence 


iv. 802. 


Hoop, Gruzast J. B., Before Atlanta, iv. 148; 
campaign of in Tennemes, iv. 148-140. 
GENERAL nes Joeree, Opens the 
iv. 185; carries Lookout, iv. 1 iv. 188; 
Burnside, iv. 199, superseded by Meade, iv. 


Honacs g, Sketch of, ti. 74; composes secular hymn, 


Hoar, ‘Tradition of, ii. i 307-1, 

foxatics Coos, 

Hoax, Coun, Pier of "He ‘Holland, if. 901; con- 
demned and executed, i iii, 301-302, 

Hony, Marana, General of the Swedes, iil. 2, 


Horus, Worship and emblems of, i. 86-87. 
Hossa, Leader of the Anglo-Saxons, ii. 443. 
Hosa, Engi death of, 


ls iv. 

a o 
ano se Henry VIIL, iii. 
How ano, Lorp, Defeats the Armada, iii. 241- 


Hows, Guwanat, Arrives at Boston, iii. 504; 
readers the’ city, Ii. 687; at New York, iil, 


600, 
Hows, Konp, Correspondence of with Wilkins« 1, 
Huneon, Sre Herry, Career of in the New Worl, 


are of, iv. 
Hoon U mj Pom Captay Beak Bs ii, 552-558; elected 
king, ii. BiG; reign of of, ii. 598-599, 
Hoax o” Vaau. Leader of the First Oru- 
mde, ii o78,, ore 679, 683, 691; returns to 


Hoax THE Guaat, Oureer of, ii. 560-652. 
Booey patience Ot Soe Origa oh ike 243 ited, tii. 245, 
(vac: in ; , 5 
obtain ey i 247; love thelr leader, Hit 
249; but on St. Bartholomew's finftcn 
351268; led Henry of Nevarre, it, 267— 
450-454. 


‘persecut by Louis XIV., iii. 
Hou, ¢ Pag hte Wittax, 5 ‘Surrender of, iii, 780- 


How, S Garrars Isaac, Takes the Guerviere, iii. 781. 
Hivsemax, Banon, Al Minister st Washing 


iv. OL 
Hoxeete L, Becomes king of Italy, iv. 680; reign 
iv. 


ALEXANDER vox, Favored by Freder- 

ick William 1V., iv. 500. 
Hompotnrt, Wruteik vor, sm" Mentioned, iv. 588; 
— of German educational system, iv. 


Days, Ti iii. 769-765. 
ina R a nitory oh, i Soe te: de- 
Hunoasr, ods ma of estab 

pendence, iv. 
For King of the Vandals i. 


Howwxuio, 

Hownzapea, i Prince of Hit 
empire, ti. ; deleated at. Oh 

retire ‘rom "i Ttaly, i 847; 


Bons, Atak 

Howe W ‘Worship and titles of, i 134. 

Hum, Joan, Bestch of, iii. 955 teachings of, iii. 96; 
aay mani , iii. 97; tried at Constance, 

Hunerrzs, War of in Bohemia, iil. 100-108. 











INDEX. 


Horcemeox, Axnz, Career of in New England, 
iii. 487. 


Bros Pare EXEDNTION, Acconnt of, iv. ee 
Hyacanta, Provinee gt Paethign pire, eo. 


I. 
JAMBIC FORTY, Of the Grocks, 1. 409. 


Tan-a1-Anam, Treason of, ii. 
pasa F Paana, General of Me Mehemet Ali, iv. 200; 


ee caliph, i iv. 
Icom, Batlle of, i ne 
of, ii, 381-968, 

ree Fen ire i, 195-196; of the 

‘Babylonians, i. 27 
Ipomza, Deseri of, i. 245, 
Icor, of eta, i. 58, 
Tavana, 


se 


Tha, 
dmtasion of, iv. 42. 


ans, ii. 157, 
Immortality, Believed it th Tagtinn, 90. 
Innontara, Tax, Dowstpuon of oft . 
CHM Of iii, 873- 


ENT TeiaL, 
574; of Andrew Johnson, iv ares 
TacroeraTiom Acr, Provisions “of, iii. 
Trouganuion, rections by the Greek, 1 497; by 


ii. 98, 
Inpenaney of Fartiementariane ili. 405. 
Kapgemepens bancaoat Bu, Passed b: anaes 
Taian Deecription of of, i, 308-309, 31 


fy the Nealon i, 0 er, A 657; mr ares 
‘of Great Bri 3,508; 3 BSepoy 
ee i tn crinne of povems: 
ment in, iv. 968-870. 
Tnpuaxa, Organization of, iff. 777; admiasion of, 
Inspvroxnces, Sale of by the Chureb, itt iii, 189-190. 
Innvs Vater, Description of, 1. 308-309, 311- 


$12, 
Invatuusutry, Of the pope declared by Rome, 
iv. 675, 0: 
iv 


of, ii. 744; quarrels with 





Flanders, ; imprisons 
boliehed by ‘Napoleon, i 





Bates, iv. 
Loenmanat” Reva Provided by Congress, iv. 


Inrxenarioxat Exrosiriox, In Hyde Park, iv. 
$24-827; in New York, iv. 92; in Paris vi 
1867) 39 iv. 517; in United States {of 1876), iv. 


errata Monsgrary Conrzrexcs, Account 
of, iv. 561-563. 
Tereerets Commence Bit, Passago of, iv. 233- 


Inroizrance, The shadow of the Middle Ag 5, 
iv. 888-864. 

Inunpation or Nite, Described, i, 84-35. 

Invanions, Horm: Des, Resting-place of Napoleon, 


Tonia ConProseaTiO¥, Founding o! of, i. 514; re- 





INDEX. 


jomax Is.axns, British complication in, iv. 376. 

Toxtam, “Account of, i, 28, , 

Tomo Gnzsx, Notice of, i. 465. 

omic Sri, Description af, rai 477; ii. 8. 

Irmionares, Invents new tactics, i. 302. 
Battle of, i. 872. 






(See of Great ote ig 
Inuwé, Empress of the East, ii. 
Taras, | ‘Oramwrel rellian govet governor of Fears iti, 412- 
Inus Exionarion, grin of, iv. 319-320. 
inns ax perion, Ease of, fv. 405-411, 
Trameumion Pracond Egypt, i. 34; in Assyria, 





Taase Atom mien of i ii. 372. 
‘o” Spain Sends forth Columbus, iii. 


ae as At war with Don Carlos, 
iv. 278; iv. 314, 485. 
Iaapeia, Wire oF i 
5 cond’ 





J. 


JACK CADE, Insurrection of, ifj. 182. 
Jacxsox, Battle of, iv. 190-139. 







Jacxson, Tuomas J. (Stovewaun), In Shenandoah 
» iv, 128; defeats Ranke, iv. 123; at 
fun ‘and Chantilly, iv. Tu: “killed at 
Chancellorsville, iv. 139. 
Jack Sraaw, Rebels  againet Richard 11, 
Jacon, Family of, i. 
3 Oe ate of, ii, 645-044, 
Jacosrrza. (Ree Stuart 1) ) 
Jarra, Fief of kingdom of Jerusalem, 
Jamaica, Insurrection in, iv, 28, 31-: 
Jaux I. or Exauany, Accession of, 
acter of, iii. 


acter of, iii. 451-43 
down Monmouth, 









43; 
$ovland ‘to Home, il. 450-406 pe Rte 
alulicat 
iii, 436-497 ; incites Tia Retelifon Mie aas. 
Jaurs V. or ScUTLAND, Ruined at Solway Moss, 


ili, 225, 

Jaxza VI. or Scorianp, Son of TeDas wlan iti, 
281; tries to save his mother, ili. 3a claim- 
ant to the English crown, iit 260; becomen 
James 1. of England, iit. 

Jaca Egancts Scan, Iyhe Pretender, Birth of, 


James Mroarr, Prince of Scotland, ili. 12H; « pris- 
F ones in Lamon Tower, il: 128; becomes James 
i Hi. 


Jaxrsrown, Founding of, ili, 367. 
am, Cas, Conspiracy In favor of, iii. 272-273; 
verthrow an heath of, tii. 275; claime of to 
English crown, ili, 378. 
Jamizanizs, O1 ization of, ii, 379; destruction 
Of iv. 222-783. 
Janos, Festival of, ii. 97; temple of closed, ii. 270. 
Saran, Sammary of ey of, Bier natin 
mogany of, imitive condition 
ot We. EeStiea) in in times Mon col inv 
iy. B21; first contact of with | 
tions, iv. 3 pocial ‘lamer 
startling 3 new “fmpet 
rial ‘Constitation of, We “sage; rapid emer 
gence of the Empire, iv. 832. 
Jason, =, Leads the Argonauts, i. on 
Sason oF Pas of, i 
Jay, Jonn, Chie! Justice of” Unived States, ili, 748, 
774; iv. 224. 
Jay Cooke & Co., Failure of, iv. 140-187, 
‘Jarrxeeox, TromAs, In Colonial ( 
On Committee to Draft Declaratio: 
3 Ordinance of 1787, lil. 620. 
ington’s cabinet, ifi. 768; chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent, iii. 775; elected President, iil. 776; ud- 
ministration of, iil. 776-778; death ‘of, iv. 47. 
Snrrgeyvs, Logp Goce, Career “of, fii. 459, 
JELLACHICH, Ley of the Crodts in Hungarian reve 
olution, iv. 587, 
Inwarrms, Battie of, iii, 658 
Jexa, Battle of, iii.’ 715. 
Tzsome or Pascvs, Bohemian reformer, iii. 0; 
excomm Hy #75 condemned “and 


burned by Council of Constance, i. 
Jemani, Tar, Description uf, i 245. 














, i, BAH; 
ji BHR; 
1 Warh- 
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Jznopoan, King of Israel, i. 
Jexveatem, Descri 5 
dab, i. 391; rebuilt by Order of ¢ 
destruction of by the Romans, ii. 202; taken 
by Omar, ii. ii captared by the crusaders, 


it. Y gpi-604; kingdom of, ii. 604-728; retaken 
by thi @ Moslems, it. 727. 

Insure. ‘ee Soolety of jena), 

Saws (see Js }). Factions of in time sack 
ul ii, 2805 pial pier on by Nero, ii. 282; 
of Persian conquest ‘iH, 280- 
281; ae ii, 288; ecbdued y Anti- 


ochus, fi. 2 Tag Sr 
bs Herod Tara 
3, Howe, he 


iii 44 ; ‘nameacred 
admitted to British Pariiamen iv. 'S78-S74: 
hoatility to in Germany, iy. 636-637. 

Jimuc Texxo, Myth and tradition ot, iv. 820. 

Joan or Anc, ot ili. 70-71; goes to 
Orleans, iti. 72; king crowned at 
Bheims, ili. 71, 72, 5: hrm He} and exe- 

Jous Eeipetor ip en 

joux, Em 

Jonn IV. or Portucat, Gains Brasilian independ- 
ence, iv. 790. 

Joun VE or Porrueat, Finds refuge in Brasil, 


Joux, x (Dox) or Avsraia, Governor of Netherland, 
som or pe pazonr Aids Mans iif. 290% 


fi ‘aa, 8; elplemnom oes 


iven rout eg ‘Barony, fil. ‘sat : 
with Sweden, ili, 843. 


Jomx_ Lackian the Lion 
ke oe 

’ e 3 
quarrels with mngcent IIL, fi. 781; eee to 


Jonx of Buzwre, Emperor of the ¢ Baat, i, 877. 





Jomx or Fraxor, Becomes reign 
tii. 3 OR war with the Black brine, i 
captured at Poiti fii. 57, 118; 
Prisoner in England, 57-80; death of 





Joux oF Gaur, Claims ghrone of Castile, iti. 122. 

JOaN THE Fauniorpe, Notice of, 

Jouxson, AxDREW, V: President of United States, 
iv. 168; President, iv. 168; adminis- 
tration of, iv. 168-177; sketch of, i iv. 168-169; 
impeachment of, iv. 176-177. 

Jonson, Biogas M., At battle of Thames, iii. 

82 ;' Vice-President of United States, iv. 56. 

Tonneor, i saree? iii. 481; defends En- 

iii. 


Jontaoe, Waren, “Defeats the French at Fort 


ii. 585. 
Jommstos Canina Avoaee8., . Killed at Pittaburg 
. 

Sommers, ENERAL Joszrn E., Commands Con- 
federates at Bull Bun, iv. 112; wounded st 
Fair Oaks, iv. 124; at ‘Ohickamauga, iv. 188- 
185; falls back before Sherman, iv. 148; sur 
renders, iv. 161, 168. 

Jouxsrows Froon, Account of, iv. 247. 

Joner Hrox Comummox, Decides disputed Preai- 


dency, iv. 193, 
For settlement of Ala- 
bama Claims. (Boe "Alabama 
Jomvnsz, Pamcx pe, Proscription of, iv. 572. 


reign of, ili. 
Jouurn II, ‘or Avsrars, Acknowledged by the 
Hangarians, 590; becomes emperor, iii. 


J Em of the French, Sketch of, iit. 
Saad od i ot, 


wrave, Ab ehoge of Jerusalem, 
Jogurnus, Ab of ii. 201. 
Josnva, Leader of Israel, i. 287- 
Jouapai AS ae Commands army of Meuse, 


Jovum, Reign o 
Juans, ‘Beign of, 80, Career of in Mexico, iv. 


172, 774-777. 
Junaa, Province of the empire, ii. 280; sketch of 


of, ii. 290-291 ; revolt of against Home, 
ii. 2913 conquest of by Vespasianus and Titus, 
iL. 203-202. 

shia om of established, i, 291; history 

a with Islam and Christianity, 

‘Of Israel, 

= | OF ts des a1. 

Jupirs or Gvecps, Queen of Louis the Debonair, 

Jvaverua, 2 OS bon Numidia, ii, 200; war of with 

Jvray, Coun, Tressan of 2 608 He. 


Touran’ tax Arosta: Reign 
JvLIANUS, a, Arornars, Helin of i. 5 815; reign of, ii. 


{Fee Cwrear.) 
Fomor, Memens Campaign of in the Peninenla, 
Ti, 720, 724.” 


Jury Tart, Recognized by Magna Chi fi, 788. 
Jumps IL, Tamperor of the Ear, i 356; reign of, 


Jorn eax Eom, Emperor ofthe East i 358. 
Jusruman, Becomes Ei i. 
368-Sho; ‘warn of, i, ee ee i leialation fon in ff 
rm tempia to oni poi Italy, e 
| eeagaiou, Tous, Defender of Con of Constantinople, ii. 


Jurm, Tribal history of, ii. 441-448. 
Juvunaz, Sketch one % 


K. 
mame. Zesmple of Mecce, 1 452; enlargement 
Kat Petite of, ii. 475. 
Kapuan, Wife of the Prophet, ii. 452. 
Kaxax, Reign of, i. 44. 
Kaw, Exrsaa Kzwr, Arctic expedition of, iv. 89, 
aa difficulties in, iv. 95; admission of, 
iv. 172. 
Brix, Passage of, iv.95; a cause 


122, 
bey Sa 
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Kangmosore, Dinrtat, Would aseaasinate Alexan- 
ler, iv. 
XK Set Spruce ot, iv. 790-781. 
Eis Sttecns Soames a, 
Karmacm Bette of ik oo 

Kavarrs, ‘banow, Miniter ot Maria Theress, ili. 


of to Pacific 
iv, 755 7, led at nantly t iv. 198. 


‘iv. 154. 
rae ol 
ress of George L a 


Kay, Ge 
Coast, 
Kxeansance, 
Kevizamany, Mansna! 
Kenxpar, Ducuess or, 
505, 506. 








Kusuno Ban, eign oe i Taree 
Kaaxrooum, Siege and capture of, iv. 448-449. 
Kamprve, Name of Egyptian ‘viceroy (Bee recent 


Knoneanty Bains | of, i. 160-161. 
‘oro, Reign ALS: 

Knxe-Buencat, ains of, i. 161. 

Krinor Anstax, Sultan of Mossonl, ii. 689-700. 
KiueaTarce, Ganmnat, Commands Union cavalry, 


iv. 150. 
Kew oF or Boxe, Birth of, ifi. 780; death of, iv. 491. 


Fal 
A 
I 
2, 
x 


Xing Ta is, His Place amon the Egyptians, i. 72; 
his manner of 
xP note dandy We. grainy governor of 


King’s Ese, ‘Name of emissary of Persian mon- 


areb, i, 
Kane's en, Name of emissary of Persian mon- 
are! 
Kzoro, Primitive capital of Japan, } dv. 820 


Magsnat, In. OL in Egypt, iii. 

Ol; ii 
Kmaurneop, Sketch of history of, ii. 608-606; or- 
ders of founded, if. 700; of orders of, 


Kmiens or Samer J eect hi 
‘wiauts or Sarxt Jonx, 
i, win TIL, i. 
org Ne tolerated 
> OF ‘peace wi nae: 
port to Frederick 11.. ii 
757, 760; rontet | 


1 
Kisa, ous ‘R, Vice-President of United . 
1 
: 
' 


I, 

the? ‘Turks, ii. 760-761; 
heroism of at Acre, ii. 771. 

Konaats or tas Gastes, Founded kg Edward | 


Kwa Pare Origin of, i. 708; of, ii, | 

manus Tamra! 

703-700; poraet in ‘France, fi. 3 ap 
port Baldwin IIL, fi. 728; butchered by 

Eii, er ot Ait 


Tea 57, 700; defeated 
irae; rented r the Turks, ii. TOTO; bere 
oiom ot nh Aer, 771; suppressed by Philip 
Kaox, Jos 5 Jom Platts Pealquctesion in Scotland, 


Kouam, Battle of, iff, 540. 
Karrcanizz, (See Sadowa.) 


opt 
Kasrasarx, Acgora vox, Tem Charles XII, 
pail #783 dazalen the visier, 


» 478. 
Komramtame, Cot Covet, Intrigue of with Queen Bo- 


Konax. ‘(See Alluran.) 

Koaciven Ta Anon 5, Engineer American 
anny, refuses French ‘lance BL ne. 

Koen’ ‘ioctm, Visit of to United States, iv. 68, 
TOR; eg provisional government in Hun- 











gary. 
Koasta, } The international affair of, tv. 





, 320. 

Koycnarx, Mound of, i, 187-168, 

Keesuix, Gccupied by Napoleon, 

Xatpares» Manawe, instigates otal a HMilanece, iv, 

Kosuai Ku ax, Emperor of the Coraamins, ii. $79; 
getablises dynenty in China, iv. 906; im 
Japan, iv. 

Keora-Lioawan, King of the Chaldeee, {. 118- 
K 119; makes rains Cs pean, 
‘UDUR-MABUE, of, i. 
Kenur-Naxavnra, Reign of, 
Ko-Kurx Crane, Notice of, 
Kewersonr, Batile of, ill, 651, 
Keresorr, Mamata, Opposes Napoleon, ili, 742; 


abandons Moscow, 








ng, 
183, 





L. 
RA BELLE ALLIANCE, Position at Water 
loo, ili, 761, 
Lasienva, Parthian canpaign of, i, 428-420. 
Lazor Trovaisa, Account. ion iv. 2890-281. 
Lanvaintn, Tux, Descrij of, 1. 86. 


‘LacepZéox. 
Po sin Monks.) 


Tesoen SROnTANA, 
tik 


Gxceepron Over of, Ga = 

icon, Deerpin Marquis pe, Govnes toerica, 
‘AY! 

o Beet oT; rg Mamma 


B00: os alt Se ein, 300, 
i. 

ores saves the Preraee wm peer ili. 649-644; 

attempts to moderate the eplution. itt, 648; 


visits United States, iv. 45-46; military com- 
mandant of Paris, iv. 479. 
Larrers, Jeax, Notice of, ili, 786, iv. 
‘La Hawe Saws, Position at Waterlcort fii. 761. 
La Hocus, Battle of, fii. 454. 
Laxe Enrg, Battle of. 





Laxs Reorti0vs, Battle of, ii. 118. 

Laxe Trastuenva, Battle of, il. foe. 

Lamacnva, Commander of 
tion, i. 574-676. 


the Hicilian expedi- 


historian, mentioned, iv. 497. 
last commander of Partia- 


tary army, iii, 423, 

Laxocasratan Dyxarty, Ascendency of, iii, 128- 
187; table of, iv. ate 

Lanp Bint, Passed by nt jy. 

‘Lanp Quzerton, In Women 1 123-125, 8 ‘197-200. 

Law Svarex, Of Fendalism, ii, 690-601. 

Lanctox, Leads insurrection against John Lack- 






‘land, ii. 782-783. 
Laxouads, Of the i, 100-101 ; of the 
Chal i, 120-111; of the Al 


rians, i. 
the Medes, i, 216-218; of the Fer- 
'338-S40; of the Parthians, 1. 383-984; 
Bf tie Grocke, {Wor sed, of the Romans it 
88; of the Goths, i. 998; of Fonds France, 


Janse, Of tho Boman, il. 92. 
iE, Roget oz, Career of in the New 
ne a 508 SO 
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Las Hussy, Ganmnat, President of United Prov- 
Lasxee Besonrrom, Account of, iv. 645-645. 
Lassaute, Fanvrranp, Author of socialism, iv. i 


630-431. 
Larna, Huon, Martyrdom of 
Larpe I Drwasry, Ascendency oa 1 oe Si 876-877, 


750— 
Lavin LanavaGcr, am Development of, ii. 68. 


Latin Laaaus, Broken up p by Bon Bome, fi. 180. 

Parixs, Rarly netery Aen 

tag war of Charles L, iii, 301; , 
Lavras, of Francis L,, tii, 205. 

Law, Jonx, Anthor of the Mississippi Scheme, 


Lawaence, Sin Hewny, Hero of Sepoy War, iv. 
L Sir Jonn, Governor of the Punjab, iv. 
‘308-804, 7 7 
Lawsexon, Jauzs, 9 of the Peacock and the 
mm. 
Lx Backed trell, iv. 198. 
Larauon, Congres of 13d o6T, aa 
Leaausg, Of the Eitoley ‘318. 
Leaqor amp Covenawr, Scotland, iii 
UN, ‘Feangor, Consul of a iii 
Laon, Battle of, iii. 383, 
Laos is Txxpse Norse, Authorised by Congress, 
Lax, Sane Agent of f Congress at Qongress at Paris, it. bn9 
ia mie 586; ca] = se af, od 003; 
are . 
i ds, ain lal ba aa 
Garni! Henay, Bativens fa oration of 
‘Washi 6. 
Les, GuwxraL E., Defeated at Oheat 
Mountain, iv. 112; succeeds Johnston as com- 
‘in-chief, iv. 124; 
Hee, iv. 194-126; invades 








arg and mond, 
simencers to Grant, iv. 161-163 ; ‘death 
pender iti toa! yal 
noe, iti. 
of i.-606-511; of Rome, ii. 102- 
100, eon : 
Ent or, Minister of Elisabeth, iii. 


‘279, 
Lmoxaxpe, De, Australian lorer, iv, 848, 


ohiet 


Lary Enicxson, Discovers N America, iff. 168. 
Lara, Bate of (1681), iii 829; battle of (1813), 
Lz Mans, Battle of, iv. 533. 
i Oatiline, i. 221. 

Leo IIL, Becomes em; , li. 361; an iconoclast, 

; death of, fi. 382. 

a ii, 962. 

gn of, if, 868. 

‘ontificate of, ii. 617-618. 

Bee 


de), Accession of, ili. 
julgences, iii, 189; completes St. 

3 approves Luther, iii. a 
the , iii. 196; death of, 








INDEX. 


Archduke Cherles for Spanish crown, 


|. 458-462. 
Laoroup I, oF Saxe Comvac, Becomes king of Bel- 


1a Bit ir 6805 tavored 
Laokee TE, Weald ronsate Toes XVT ii 


850. 
Lzorotp oy Avstara, cag by the Lion Heart, 


ii, 786; seeks reve 
Leoroup oF Hareuns sone ieait of against Wences- 
; » Nominated for Span. 


Jade, 
Lxoroup or Hon=xzouuEnn, 
ish throne, i iv. 521, 616; declines, iy. 

I, ii. 248; ete ot Tri 
5 overthrown by Octavianus, 


ea ebronology, i. 44. 
‘Lasoonaig, a halgn of, 1. 45. 
DDR, nizea nex Canal Com- 


pany, iv. Bley cond from Paris, 


Lusecrwaxt, Seanenas, Claimant of Poliah crown, 
iii, 507, 51! 


, iv. 756. 
tarecaas gee ome iv. 71 
Lxvraxm, Batile of, ill. 544-549. 


Luxroron, Battle of, iii. 503. 
Lzypmn, Refuge of Puritans, iii. 200; siege of, fit 


ili. 787-788. 
Hazon Bide oh 


Luresavina Sxuvice, iv. 199-200. 
Ligut Baicapr, Cer at Beak iv. 709. 
Laauntax Rervatic, i, 608. 


Anranax, Bleted resident iv. 101; 
sketch of, iv. 104-105; ASS, adaniststretion ‘of tv, 


105-167 ; oh iv. 3085 insues aes, 

tion iv. 

Lancmaaninated, fv iv. cc gatas of, iv. 1 Pile! 
in the & 

Tan eriass Hi O04; is the South, rel. 


Lussatus, Bisho) rot ‘Rome, iL $32, 
Taoonoaxruam Hooasiox®, Provisions of, ii. 184~ 





of, ii. 43 
Lrranx, Tar, Descripti i 
Lrrmmar am, OF iat 


246-247, 
the i, mgr ot hee gull. 
dwans, i, 180-182 ; the 


the Medes, £215; of the Greeks, Grocke, 1 4484 
of the Romans, fi. 

Lrrriz Rock, Captired by sae iv. 188. 

Lavinaorons, Da Dari wi of in Aiden, § Ae: 449. 

Lrvivs, Ma: Hasdrubal, ii. 

eres "Tribal Lary of, it. 402-408, 

Lasymars sage oF Wis Conquered by Edward I., 


Focus Say ior of 4 
of, 1. 452. 


Lon, 2 68, 
Tones, Zoe Jou A., Candidate fof Vice-Presidency, 
aketch of, ie death of, iy, 225. 
Tout, tame of Wickliffe followers, iii 124; 


fed union Hi 
Lowbanoe Invade Waly, i358; tba atory of 
ii 84-395; Kingdoin of in’ Italy, ii. 305, 417— 
418; defeated by the Franks, ii. 120, 
Y, of established, ii. 417; over- 
thrown, ii. 3 insurrection of 1848 in, iv. 


1596, 680, 
Loxvor, Visited with plague and fire, iii. 419. 





INDEX. 
Lompon Sore, a of to colonize Amer Loria XVIII, Proclaimed ki 


Enoxville, a, 187. 
ling of, i. 3 destruction of, 


Longinoon, Residence of Nepoteun in 8t. Helena, 


Looxovr Mourrai, Battle of, iv. 136. 

Lorgs, Nanciao, Heads Cuban inaurrection, iv. 88. 
Lorz, oe South American Revolutioniat, 
iv. =i 

Loaps, House or, De it ‘286-268, 
Lommnso sue i nena phat ndency of in 
Loan, Masten on, (i of Canada, i 

lanquis or, Governor 758, 
Loszarea, Camprnat or, Agcendency of in France, 


Lor, 

Lormater, Kin, ‘of Fr reign of, ii. 552. 

Lorgaise, Son of f tho Debouat, fi, 540; jacks 

emperor, ii. 

Lormatan oF ey, Emperor of Germany, ii, 

Lounoon, Eant Itish commander in French 
end tadlan War iit b01-008, 

Loom ¥ Y, or France, li. 552. 

Loum VIL or reaxcy, i 718; leader of Recond 


Lou VIII. or Faace, Reign of 


fe Bevan’ sn'Crosad, ii. 761; 





Loum Loe 
lands in i. 7625 op 
Berio rete Basar tT a a 
rte Ries, fe iL te ehyYor; dash 
Loon Soe Be ANCE, ae 5 
Loum XL or eAxcn, 
poses Charles the 
hac cee ne, iil. 77; overthrows the 
and 
Louis XIL oy Feancy, {i 
of, fii. 149-160. 
oy Fu 
ign of (see Last 
Ses B91, $97, 898, $90; death of, if 
Louw XIV., Kino oF 
489; marries 
hi the 
iii, 440-441; 
peal peyokes Eiict of, Nantes, iii. 450; at- 
mpts to put down Protestant i. 
or intrigue af te Spain, ii i. 458-480; recog- 
nises the fil. 450; lovee prestige, 
iii, 482; seeks peace, lil. 463-464; old age an 
sorrows 3a] of his epoch 


Loum XV. Kina oF Franc 


Becomes king, fii, 
B11; 511-816, 


375-576; what he 








893 
i La Renee: iii, 





first’ restoration 
Testoration of, iti. niga. of, iv. | $ 
characteristics of, ix. 458-400; policy of, in, 


460-463. 

Love DOcrmress, King of France, if. 360; reign 
a 

Lovis of Bavania, Becomes king of Germany, iti. 
87-0. 


Lovia or Nassar leeder. of the Netherlands, iii. 
904; death of, iii. 205. 

Low Pauirrs or Onuzane, Elected king, iv. 440; 

of, iv. 480-408; death of, 408, 

Loves tax Carn, Kin; of Germat i. B64, 

Loris tre Desonare, Character of, if. 838; divides 
Western Ent among his suns, ii. 538-f0 5 
reign of, li. 5 


Lous Tex Far, Reign of, 12. 
Lops Tax Garwan, Bavaria, ii. 3 cone 
Set of with Lothaire, ica rae ‘of He 


Louis tax Sramuzess, Reisn of, ii. B45, 

Lovrea oF Pauses, Appeals t - Napoleon, re 

Lorumana, Taken from Rpain ty France, ii, 701; 
sold 16 United Beates, fil. 704-705, 777 ; adler 
sion of, iii. 780. 

Lovgacs, (cai of Sew York, tit 404-4197. 

Lowsn Foyer, Character of}. 

Loroua, Ioxartus nx, Foundn Society of Jeaus, iii. 


Lucam, Rotice of, ii. 75. 
Leroay, Lorn, Britivh Commander at Halaklava, 























Locamta, Dencrij of, ii. 43; conquest of by 
Rome, fi. 

‘Lucxxow, Siege of, iv, S804. . 

Lootan, Notice of, 5 

Locnava, Sketch of, ii. 70. 

Lucurria, Story of, fi. 114. 

‘Locasrivs, of, ii, a. 


y of, ili. 
Losrrania, Conquest “of, Piet 11-192, 
Lornge, Mastix, Birth and youth of, ili, 190-191 5 3 
for the law, ifi. 191; a 
Elsenach, ifi. 192; becomes a “monk, ili. ise 
at Rome, | ili. 1925 professor at Wittenberg, 
192-908; oppo wen ale of indulgences, fi 
eses, ili. 193; at A 

es. Eek, fii. 195; breaka 

eae oor ae ae 

pe il ol 

F; translates the New. Testa- 

198; troubled with fanatics, ili. 198 
190; formulates Protestantism, ili. 19-200; 
relations of with Zwingl, iff. 20); last days 
of, if, 215, 

Ltrzzn, Battle of, iii, 34; second battle of, iii. 747. 

Lyetscus, Legivlation of, 4, 524-628. 

Lynra, Invaded by Cyaxaren, i. 2295 history of, i. 
230-231 ; conquered by Cy: "yrag 1 20m, 
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Lyxpacast, Lorp, d mode < iv. 
Lox, NavHai t Springfield, iv. 118. 
Lrom, Insanrections att fil. 70, fv, 487, 


Tanguay Commanior ‘of Spartan’ fleet, 1. 682; 
TRAN rm of cn 
destroys the ‘Walls, j, 584, 
Loemaacay, Ruler of Thrace and Asia Minor, i. 


Lyuirrts, Work of, i, 481. 


M. 


LAY, as @., In Ruwell Cab- 
fet v- B12; worksof and death of iv: 378370, 
‘Maccasnts, Rulers of Judies, ii. 290. 


894 
McCarray, Jverm, 
a Parliament, iv. 


of Home Bulers in 
431. 


LELLAN, GEORGE B., West Virginie campaign 
of iv, 1hi-t12; commands Army of Potomac, 
* iy, Ubi before Washi fad 145; Penin- 
cs sompeim of, iv. 136 5 gt Antietam, 
KS reid superseded, iv. candidate 
r, iv. 168; ‘death of, iv. 224; 
a of, iv. 225. 
Sarr a Cian, ‘Massacred by the Campbells, 
Maceo, Jouw A., Canadian Prime Minister, 
iv. 750. 
MacvonaLp, Mazenar, Defeated at Katsbach, iii. 
American commander 
Plattaburg, iii, 785. 


McDowsu, Gan. Inwm, at Bull Ran, iv. 112. 
Macepomra, to, 


and tribes of, 1 611-616; ruled 








616-620; under Alexander, i. 
sucoessors of Alexander, i, 664-680; 
provin i 


(the conntey), Gen General character of, 
boundaries L 611-612; Tivers of L- i 
ce coeacel 8 af, i. 612-614; 
Macupoxran Duxaery, Ascendency of, ii. 365- 


McHawrr, Fort, Bombarded by British, iil. 786. 





Macaravau, Publicist of Florence, i 14 iii. SS aL 
Maors, James Lous. (See James Smithson. 
Macurrosn, fre Tae Be Reformer wT ogliah Ju- 
iv. 260-261. 
Mace, Gaxx Orertheow. of at Austerlits and 
im, 
McKinnon, Bra, TaAAN Secretary of Royal Geo- 
hhical Bociety, iv. 451. mm 


Maclin, Erno Oommander of French 


.co-Prussian War, iv. 525-529; 
of Fronch Republic, > ty. BbA-586, 
commander in Ca- 


MoPawesox, Gzx. J. B., Killed at Atlants, iv. 148. 
Macznwos, Becomes emperor, ii. 317; reign of, il. 
Manan, Taken by the Moslems, ii. 475. 
Mapmon, Jauns, inder of Constitutios 
618; elected President, iii. re 
‘770; administration 
Manoo, Tradition of, iii. 1 
Maceras, Sketch of, ii, 73. 
Manus, of is 129, 
ital of Abeta iv. 405 406. 
=! Hii. 280; de- 
y, iii 
Mi ox.iax, 


‘ERDINAND, Cireumnavigates the 
globe, tif. 175-177. 


Mucenra, Battle of, iv. 511, 667. 
Mac, Tae, Account of, i. i, Zea, 
prevails in Persia, 


baxessar of, i. 
¥ ‘introdioed into Pag tits i. 384-986; 


i. 342; 
Overtiirown by islam, ii. 4 478. 

Bigned’ by John Leckland, ii, 
and early history ot, 


ese _Onanra, 
visions of, i. 
iat, Rome, ii. 144. 
an as: 


i 


Maenara, 
Maepgsvra, 


Mowat RMCIA, Description 


Gh 44-45; subj 
Maawasia, Battle of, ii. 1 
Maexve Lavvas, 


Maen, Suux, K: 
Maco, Brother tag of ee 

Maeus eal pee ey of Parthia, i. 413. 
Mann, Galle of Baghdad, iL. 648. 
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Maso Ti, Lender of Egyptian revolution, iv. 


Manwovp IL, Suuray, Reign of, iv. 722-726. 
Manerarox, ‘Manian peSWite of Louie XIV., 


Masomiax, Wars of with H. 347-908. 
Ma.axuorr, by storm, iy. 711, 
Maex Suan, 8: a of the Ly 
Mauirroa, Samoa, iv. : 
Mazz, T na of, i. 650-080. 

i, 
Maxrtague?, Battle of ii. 464. 


Matveax Hu, Battle of, iv. 124-1 

Maw Conflicts of with Crusaders, ii. 764 
767 ; by Bont , iti. 689, 

‘Manxerinzs, Cause of the ic Ware, ii. 150-151. 

‘Manassas Juncriox. (See Buli Run.) 


———T zai 2 relative to the Poa 
his Travels, iii. 119 
ots pee ne ed dt tel rid 
His history of i 42. 
Masmay Eve Bamkge Pamage of 21 19. 
Maxrrona, Province ot, iv. 754-755. 
Mararos, ‘Maxcus, Heroism of, ii. 131; career of, 


Mawyzes anv Customs, of, the i 71- 
83; of the Assyrians, i. 154-157 ; of the 
i, 811-215; of the Babylonian, i. ai 876 
the Periane, . 937-29/ of the i, 


Greeks, 
490; of the ii.'77-91; of the Barbari- 


, General in Thirty Years’ War, 
822, fare 894; death of a 825. 
Manari , Gureea’ ‘At Antietam, iv. 127. 
Mansriecp, Battle of iv. 146. 
Mansoura, Battle 


i, 764. 
Manras, ‘Taken by iia of 1 Normandy > fi. O00. 
Mawrecrri Garunsr, Defeat iv. 585. 
Mavrinna, Bostroyed, 598; ‘patie eof 1 


of, ii, 871-872 
ac Tite hos it. 718." 
Mansoni, Atessanpno, Italian i, ty. 660, 
Mimat, a Pavi, me 657; ascend- 
‘ency of, ii, 667-804; murder of, i, 6s, 
Mazataon, Battle of & ‘a2, 





Manoaset, Wife is Hea VL, iii. 181; leada the 

Mancasavor Bokavxon Inbarite dukedom, iit 20. 

‘Manrcazer or Danwanx, Ascendency of in Scan- 
dinavia, iii. 151-153. 

Mancaner or Navaurs, Betrayal and desth of, 


iii, 250, 
Manotaxa, Province of Parthian Empire, i. 380. 
pees Dae Braraics or Mopana, Wife of James Il, 
i 
Mantra too, Chosen by Bonaparte, iii. 728-780 ; 
mother of Ki ne ot” Hemme iti, 730; receives 
Porn iv. 656. 


INDEX. 


Mae Loutsa or Spain, Marriage project for, iv. 





Manu ae Teams Ciaime Austrian crown, ii. 508, 

634-615; before Hungarian Diet, iii, 515, 530; 

swith Fred iil. 529; aketch of, fil. 529; 

Frederick in war of Austrian 

iii, 08%, 857 5 of during Seven Years’ 

‘War, iil. "t37-65 3 Inet days of, iii. 577-578; 
death of, iii. 578, ” 


Maan Estey po Wife of pares XVL., ill. 626; 





Mane Canoune oF Pa.erxo, Mentioned, iv. 467 
heads Vendean ingurrection, iv. 488. 
Biaror, Proscribed for publication, iv. 682- 


Manion, Faancm, Patriot leader in Georgia and 
the ‘Carolinas, iii. 612-813. 
Manuva, Oarvs, Early life of, ii. 202; subdues Ju- 
gurtha, ij. 202; defeats the Cimbri, ii, 208; 
triamph of, ii. 204; political career of, ii. 205— 
212; a2 exiles of, a 210; P proscriptions of, i ii, 210; 


Manx, sent Patron of Venice, iii. 35-86. 
‘Muzzzonoven, Doxs or, General of William, iii. 
is under,Queen Anne, iii. 461-462; fall of, 
Mamtapurs, Generar, Attacks Cape Girardean, 
iv. 187. 
Manyorr, M, 7 M Mammal, Attempts to defend Charles 
as IV. 
Maxaviey Explorer in New France, ill. §57-854. 
MaraiaGe Paosecr ix Spain, Accoant of, iv. 313- 
‘315, 485-487. 
Mem ee on poned and sang, Hit 58. 
AMSELLAISE HYMN, mn} 
Maxanax1, Jon, ‘American Ambassador’ to France, 
fii. 775; Ohief-Justice of United tates, iit, 77, 











Maxx, Kant, Author of socialism, iv. 650. 
Maxz, Davaurun or Jauxa IL, Married to Willian 
40; looked to by English 


Protestants, j becomes q Eng 
land, _ Aad gH of (with William), iu. 


or Facmauxpy,, Inherits dukedom from 

Charles the Bold, iii, 80; betrothed to Maxi- 
milan, fii. 106; death of, fii. 107. 

Many, Queen of Jerusalem, i, fi, 758. 





Many Sroaur, Birth of, iii. 225; put in charge of 
Guiaes, iii. 250 20 married tp Francis T dll 
243; claims ib crown, i, 2 378; ch 
Beolland, il i 8; NS a ee ley, tL 20; 

affair wit ‘Rizal iii. 
Hepburn, Hi. 281; ciation Hottwel i al; 


a2; sur. 

A iprisonment 

and executed, iii. 
‘Muzy Tovoz, Birth of 219; Catholic b: 

ii, ‘atholic by neces- 

aity, iii. ee " claima tbe crown, fit. 273; 

i: 7 Papal party, iii. 

ih Phi 

oo 


is driven ‘trom the kin 
neces to Elisabeth, ae 
of, iii. 3 C0) 
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Mason, Jauns M., Confederate ambassador, cap- 
tured, iv, 115-117. 

Masoxa, Tux, Trouble bisaae jo New York, iv. 48. 

Maesasort, Sachem of the ¥ TK iii. 485. 

Masexwa, Mansa, Dorcas 
686; in Peninsular War 5 

Maesiuta, Founding of, ji, 22-230. 

Marurn, Corron, Responsible for witchcraft atroc- 
ities, iii. 491. 

Matnpa or Esusanp, Married to German em- 




















peror, ii, 713; to Geoffrey Mantagenet, fi 714; 
contends for English crown, 11. 4-718, 

MarttHian oF RMANY, Becomen king of Hun- 
ery. 270; clected emperor, ii. 319; rei 
of, nwa 

Mavaicz, ror of the Kast, o 3 

Maovaice or Nassar, Successor of 
lent, iii. 312; career of in Ne 


313-317. 

Mavaics oy Saxony, Renounces Protestantians, iii. 
228; sent against Magdeburg, iii, 230; returns 
w Froteatantiam, iil. 230, 

MavsooonbaTos, ‘ALEXANDER, President of Greece, 
iv. 723, 

Maananva, Becomes emperor, ii. 319; reign of, i. 
31-321; war of with the barbarians, {Psa 
Maxis Reign of, ii, 335. 

Maxtmiiza® 1., Becomes emperor, iii. 107. 

Maxuatian Ii, Becomes Gorman emperor, iti. 
268; reign of, iii, 208-280; mediates between 
Spain and Netherland, iii, 902, 306. 

Maxnutax or Haranont, Becomes emperor of 
Mertoo te. iv. jo. ore. 778; overthrow and dvath 


Mavexce, rte prewen in dentrayed, iii, 110, 

May Pawang, Of the Franks, ti. 631. 

Mazausn, Capprxat, Mininter of Louis XUL,, iii, 
Pi regent for Louis XIV, lii. 430; death of, 

Mazgzini, Givzerrz, Italian 


patriot, lv. 658-U61 ; 
career of in London, iv, fos ae 


Meany Gunxpau Geonce G., Commands army of 
Potomac, iv. 141; at Gettysburg, iv. rie 4 

death of, iv. 187." 
Mxaguge, Troxas France, Leader of Young Ire- 

Jand, iv. 317-319. 
Macca, Holy City of Tela it 451-454; attacked 
by’ the Ommiades, li. 
Mapzs, Ethnic place ae 
nce of, i, 211; mi 
warlike character of, 5. 
8-214; nocial system 
of. i. 215; language of, 
Mania, General istory of 
and prodacta of, f, 201-: 210; 
215; Ia languaxe and religion o 






























Be country 


Preis of, 1, 211- 


. 16-294; civil 
itary annals of, j. 224-238, 
Boundaries of, i, 201; 
mountains of, i. rivera of, i.’ 202-208 ; 
lakes of, i. 208 ; cit of, i. 208-206; climate 
of, 1. 206-207 ; prodactions ol, {. 206-209; ani- 
mals of, i. 24-210, 
Menict, igre of, Ascendency of in Florence, ifi. 


Mapict, ATH ARINE 001 site v of Henry I1,, iii. 239; 
lensness of, iii. 245; ascondency of in 
Frases iii. 246-255 ; plots for St. Bartholomew, 


i. 249-250. 
Moi, Giovann1, Beromes Leo X., 
Manics, Manta px, Wife of Honey 
inflaence of in time of Louis Xi1i 

to Richelieu, iff. 331. 
ara OR of of the Prophet, it. 454; taken by the 


xempr, Bene of Teoisn Mutiny, iv. 350. 


Mero ae gif 
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Mxzs \zazus, On the _ 


ee oy bie oe ‘a 
IRRARA, ly ore i 


NEL, Takes Sag Harbor, fii. 60%. 

Execution of, iv. 75. 

Met, Gunmn ‘o-worker wit Lather, fii. 198; 
draws up apitat of Victoria, iv 85t . 211. 

Me .sovurwe, Capital of Victoria, iv. ‘855-857. 

Mevzoveng, Lorp, Ministry of, iv. 272-284. 

Mataxpuz, 'Pxpuo, Career of in New World, fii, 
‘363-354; founds St. “ 

Mewrsrs, Foundi 

Menawper, Account i 478. 

Menanpesz, Battle of a 


Menarra, dor of 1 84 86, 

Mewzs, Founder of Heypt i 46. 

Menxzua, Be! 8)-89; Pyramid of, i, 51. 

Mewanixorr, Meine, Commu Russian army 
in Crimean War, iv. 707. 

Mansrrxorr, Auexanper, Prince of Russia, ili. 
578-579. 

Mewrv, Emblems of, i. 85. 

‘Mences, Genera, ath ‘of, iii. 603. 

ylonian viceroy, 


Mexenna, of, i. 54. 

Menovacg, Bal 

Manopacu, Worship and titles of, i. £15,104 
Mesopacs-Barapan, King of lonia, i. 283— 
acy? res Founder of Merovingian dynasty, ii. 





(RORALIN, of Rome, ij. 281. 
Poteet of, 1 45. 
Muettze, Class 


Mexican population, iv, 769. 
Meratuney, Of the pe lonians, i 271. 
Maracros, Battle He of, i 173. 

Mericrs, Congul Rome, Ul. 154; family of, ii. 


Mera.ius Garza, Delante Catiline, ii, 223-225. 
Merzoom, Planting of in America, iil. 372; 
Gevelopment of, tii. 583-584, 

Mernoxs, ture of by Philip, i. 620-621. 

Murzenwrcn, ‘aiNOR, Ascendency of in Austria, 
v. 684-803; and in Europe, iv. imo. 

Mes, ‘Surrendered by Basaii 

Meet War, Causes of, iv. eo ‘atbreak of, 
72-78 ; course of, iv. 

Mexiro (city), Taken by the Spaniards, iii. 173; 
red by American Army. iv. 79. 

Mrxico, Conquered by Spain, iti. 173 ; Tose ‘Texas, 
iy, 72 ; war of with United States, iv. 7 
French ompire in, iv. 776-77; summary ay ef 

history of, iv. 761-779; independence of 
achieved, iv. 770; people of, iv. 760; revolu- 
tions in, iv. 770, 772, 774, 775, 776. 

Miawt Inptans, ‘War with, i En 773. 

Micuaxt L, of, ii. 368, 

Miemant Lor Rusata. (See Feodorovitch.) 

Mionax1 IIL, Belgn of, il. 364-365. 








Micuaxu IV. ii, 369. 
Mine yest oe ik Boe 
Mrosaz V! ii. 38, 
Micuaat VIL, 


Micuamn Axokie, Buitder of of _8t. Peter's, iti, 189. 
Micgax., Guay Duxz, In Turco-Russian War, 
iv. 


INDEX. 


Mrcuaxt Paueotocus, Becomes emperor, ti. $77; 
reign of, ii. $78. 

Micuanu THE Pamrarax, |. 963-864. 

Miomeam, Organi zation. at fa 

Hecunse, Bat 

aa LIM, idea of Congress, iii. 617- 


Murgno, Derivation of term, iv, 820; place of in 
Japanese social and Political 53 a iv. 822. 


Mina: history 
Hcan’ Dacnin eet yi Niasoios 6, 770. 
Destin. Fs ewolt off Sat 
wage on Alexander, & 637- 


Muurany Roave, of the Romans, ii. 147. 
Mairany Syerex, Of the rane, | Fes ef the 


Babylonians, i. a 

829-380; i ae of the rere 
feet bee: eee Thebans, i. 697; af the 
Macedonians, i 617; of the Romans, #1. 280- 


Maes Tarscnzsurr, Established, fi. 128. 
Mu Grama, Battle of, iv. 117. 

Mutiapae, Co mander of the Greeks, i. 642-544. 
Mazox, J ‘secretary of the Common- 
en, fii. 420; issuea republican 

i fier “on composes Paradise Lost, 
Maori, ‘Nicno.as, TET? inn Kmanclpator, i iv. 74, 


Mrxzrats, Of Ai ‘Media, i. 200; of 
Babylonia, Pee bbe of petaie L 318; of Italy, 


Mine aa Aescendency of in China, iv. 806. 
Mrerssora, Admission of, fy. 99, 99. 
Muvos, Tradition of, i. Ey 515. 
Mrnap _ i iameeey ‘iujogiecs Franklin, 
BEAU, GABRIRG 
fii esi: aketoh of O41; desth of, i. O48 
Mrnacx, Common in Media, i. i.'207. 
Mmauor, Maou, Pr President of Mexico, iv. 774; 
execut 
Minstonan’ firma, Battle of, tv, 198-187. 
Mamnset?rt, THE, Tax, Dis incovered by D De Soto, iil. s61. 
Manerosrrer UERLE, History 12, 
Mussocai Comrzomime, Account a hes 48-44, 
Mireumi, | Joum, Leader of Young Ireland, iv. 


Mrruras, Worship of, i. 219. 

Mrrmaroares L, Accession of, - 407; reign oft 
Mrragipatzs i, 419-421. 
Mrrsvupares IL, Halgn of. 40-403, 

Mrrnaspatzs, Kina or Pomrus, oe, Mentioned, fi. 
Pas war of with Rome, ii. 219; overthrow of, 


of, i. 421. 
in Inlamm, #487; disloyalty of, 

ith the caliph, ii. 480- 
492; becomes caliph, i. 408; reign of, i, 493- 


498. 
Moawrar IT Caliph of Islam, ii. 500. 
Bay, "aie of, iv. 152: 
Mopoo’ Ixpramn, War ty ne. 
Moznre, Lake of, Deee 
Momamuxp THz Pooraey Early life of, ii. 451— 
prpald becomes a teacher, ii. 452; revela- 
8, ti. 452-458; flies ‘teen Mecca, ti, 454; 
tabeguparmas 454455 ; death of, #1. 455; per. 
appearance ii, "455; mental charad- 
teriatics of, i. 455-450; system of faith estab- 
lished by Ti . 456-450. 
Monayasy 0 Sultan of the Turks, ii. 882; ger 
capture g Constantinople, ii. 882; 
Besieem i City, li. 382-883; ovetthrows the 
388-354. 


Momsamenasmens Lig tes of, Hi. 451-459; compared 
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boa Chntsteatty and Judaism, ii. 457. (Ree Moscow, Taken by Napoleon, ii ; burning of, 
iii, 743-744. 
‘Movay, Grand Master of Templars, if. 700; burued — Moams, Leader of Teracl, i, 5-00. 
at ii, 709, iii. 49-50. Mostewa, Geuerul of Isiara, li. 5 
Mouziex, Notice of, fii. 469. Mosqreka, Gaxeaan, [resident of Colombia, iv. 784, 


Mowrgz, Oocxr vox, at Sadowa, iv. S105 cum- 
mander-in-chief of German armies, iv. 524, 
617; commander in Franco Prussian war. 
(See Franco-Prussian War.) 

Monartny, Natoral to certain situatious, i. 30 
igsues from the Middle Ages, iii. 166; nature 
of considered, ili 586. 

Mowasrentes, Suppreasion of in England, iii, 224, 


Montwon, Defeat Marines, ae 120. 
lone, Gaxanit, Manages the Restoration, 

Monde dakeof Albemarle i at. 
iianecne "Jaman Due oF, Rebellion of, iti. 








‘Mownours, Battle of, iii. 609. 


Moxnox, Jamra, hase of Louisianu, 
iii, ate ‘eleaed Pronideat, lent, iii. 788; adminix- 
tration of, iv. 88: 


Monroe Doctarve, Seon of, iv. 

Mowa, Battle of, iii. 449. 

* Mons Sacun, Place of Secessions, ii. 121. 

Moxrana, Adraiaston of, iv. 236. 

MorrcaLu, Mareom or, French commander in 
Canada, iii. 585-568 ; th of, ili. 564, 

Mowrspa.i, Battle of, iy, 685-687, 

‘Mowrawncro, Atrocities in, BA 728. 

Mowrmaey, Storming of, iv. 7. 

Mowrzzuxa, Emperor of Mexteo, fii, 173; over- 


thrown’ by the Spaniards, iii, 174-175. 
Monzromt Sion ee of against Henry 
My 


Mongronr, § Smon DE ae Youncer, Rebellion and 
‘Monro saery, Rickaep, Colonel in the French 
aod jean war, ili. 566; expedition of againat 


Moxtvuest, Battle of, iii. 76. 

Mowrtsonancr, General of Beary ae lit, 241; bor 
poses the Guises, iii. 243; death 

Mowzranatae, Duxx ps, Marriage ‘scheme oti iv. 

Monrrea, Riot in, iv. 751-752. 

Moxr SarntJean, Position at Waterloo, fil, 761. 

Sm Jou,” Upholds Gustavus I'V,, iii. 720; 
t and death of, iti. 725. 

Moors, Attacked by the Moslems, ii. 497. 

Moravia, Tribal history 

Mouz, Sz ‘Tuoxas, Succee: 
downfall and execution of, ili, 221 ; 


works of, iii, 203. 
of Rhine, 
3 at Hoben- 


Moreau, Gexernar, Commands arm: 
iil. 683; supersedes Shérer, iii. 
Hinden., iit. 700, 

Moreno, Gincra, President of Ecuador, iv. 787. 

Mosgay, Genzrit Daxist, With Montgome 
Quebec, iil. 597; at Bemis’s Heights, iii. 
at Cowpens, ili. 615. 

HMoneax. Gaygnat. Joun, Raid of, iv, 3 ie 

Kar, Hungarian 

Monica, In Missouri and tiliasias iv iv. ©; troubles: 
with, iv. 97-08. 

Morais, ‘Roment, Secretary of Finance, iii. 614; 

a bankraptcy ‘of, iit. ord 

Mouse, Paore#on, Invents tel yh, iv. 71. 

Mourixe, Eouvsp, Mention . 124, 127. ‘i 

‘Moutimes, Roces, Favorite of Goce Isabella, ii 
52; treason of, iii. 52, 113; conduct of with 
Isabella, iii. 115, 

Moxtimen’s Cruze, Battle of, 138. 

Morrox, Univer P., Death of, iv. 203. 
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of, i, 402, : 
Wolsey, ffi. 218; 





. Movuterx,. Covongt, Defends Charleston, ii. 307. 

Mvaueim, Ruins of mentioned, i. 116. 

Moxutag, P At Kars and Erseronm, iv 

Mewpa, Rattle of ik 248, 

Meaiciran Act, Parsed by Parliament, iv. 

Menarer, (hee Weetphi 

Sitormas, EnOw AN, Fanati 
CRAD i Sulian of Turl 
‘cities z 
ili. 746; abandons Napoleon, in 
tion af, iy. 656. 

Meucsmon, Sim Ropenice, Declares existence of 
gold in Australia, iv, #4. 
Mverresenona, Battle of, iv. 122. 

' Mraxay. Loan, Regent of Scotland, fii. 282-283, 

Mcnnay Riven, of Australia, iv. 38, 

Mvua, Beats back the Berbers, ii, 608; builds a 
fleet, ii. 508; organiwes Islam Northern 
‘Africa, fi. 508); conquer Spain, ii 500-510, 

_ Sonics Of the Egrptiana, i. 80; of the Greeks, i. 









730, 















rmy, 
7a, execu: 











495-496 ; “of the Romut, ii. a0 in, 
sont IV., Suvray, Reign of, iv. 722. 
’ of, 1, 165. 


MoracaNeno, Rei 
apaness minister to United 


Mur, Murmirra, 
States, iv. 

Myeaué 1 Thattie « of E, 365, 555. 

Mrcuxs, Ruins of, 

Myanomia (Macedonia, Province of, f. 613. 

Myaponsa, Province, of i, 146, 

1 Mynow, Work of, 1. 480. 
Mysrazaim, Of the Greeks, i. 404-198. 
Mysricisu, Of the Babylonians, i. 280, 





Mymowo'y, OF the Medes ‘218-224; of the 
N. 


of Babylonia, 
AND 








NABONADIUS, Kin; 
makes alliance with Lydiu, 
thrown b: 





1 
| Greeks, i. 498-508 ; interpretation of, | 505-508, 


4 “yrun, 1. 300-302. 
Navona amak, toe of Babylon! 
‘Naworoasaar, King of bye 
| spiracy of with Cyaxar: 
' with the Meden, 1.2 
death of, i. 236, _ 
Navitx, Sketch of, is. 
NAGAN AKI, Mansacre of ¢ Chrintiana at, iv. 
Nasi Sinn, Leader of Sepoy revolt, iv. Sp6-957. 
Nancy, Battle of, iii. 70 
Nasxis, Captured by British, iv. 247, 
Narieg, Siz Caantes, Wounded 














at Conmina, iii, 


7. 
Narie, Sia Rowen, Subxinen Theodore of Ahys- 
iv. 405; commander of Britta in Syrian 

‘War, iv. 494, 


Naruse, Kixenow of, Insurrection in, iv, 666, 
Navies (The city), Visited with cholera, iv. 686- 
HT. 


Narougon I. (See Bonaparte.) 
Naroneoy TT. (See ‘Bonapert i) 
Nagaw-Min, Reign of, i. 121. 
Names, General of Justinian, ii, 354, 855; career 
‘ of in Italy, ii, 416-417. 
. Nagvar, Paxruino Hi Routed by Cortez, ili. 174; 
governor of Florida, sii. fare 
Nasgsy, Battle of, as. 
NASHVILLE, Hattle of, iv. 148-149. 
NASHVILLE, Coxrzpzezats Crvimer, Account of, 
iv. 15 
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Nassau, Hover or, Dominant in England, iii. 
N, A F (200 States-general), 
ATIOWAL ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE 
work of, ili. 686-689 {see Constituent Assembly). 
Narronat Baws, Institution of, iv. 166. 
Nationa, ASSEMBLY OF snag History of, iv. 


Nationa. Coxvairrton ance, Buecoeds Legis 
Taig noun, 68: ascendency of, 


NatiowaL Duer, ‘Notice of, iv. Sang 


Nazuas, Influence of on “man, i, $8-90, 459; at- 
‘tempta to interpret, £. 139-140, 506-608. 
Navvoo, City of iv. 


N. arly bartory of Ii i me 
AY, Le 
aa, Rovelte of 1 B10, 600. 
fzancavs, General of of Alexander, i. 660. 
Nusor-Youns, Mound of, i 187-168. 
Nuexa, 
Nawo, Wi obet eat i, 187-188, 194, 270. 
Naneases, "habla of ets ais 
| EBUCH ADNEZZ, lonia, : = 
makes man, King i i, A 7087 invades 
i 206; as a bullaer, 
age of; 1, 206-207. 
aaa Finance sce Tlnister of of Louis sie XVI, 
3 again in res of, iil, 684; eee i 


or 
Nawavano, Battle of, ii. 477. 
ux, Re Reign of, i. ae 70, 
exo IL, 
Nmaon, “ADMIRAL 
boukir, _ on 
, Mii. 711-7: ah 


Nurrunz._ (See Poets, 
Naaoat, Worship of, L Thm 


REIGLIOOAR, 
Rano (Guwerat), Defeats Hasdrubal, li. 173. 
Nwrno, Ciravpros Cassar, 
atrocities of, 1i. 281-282; borne 
the Christians, ii 





Ravina pamntoson. vie iv. 165, 
‘Treacherous 


Neviiis, Sox Ra.ra, conduct of, iii. 
New Amerznpas, Founding ¢ of, iii. 362, 
New Maxzgvuu or, Roy: 


ew, Hrocar, Founding of i, 3 Seer ab; carly ary 


ry of, iti. education in 
Revolution, it ili, 583. 
New if ae ald out by William of Normandy, 
ii, 639. 
New Fraxce, mite of iii, 484; conquest of by 
Naw Geawapa. (See Colom ia.) 
New Hawrsari Coloniention, of, iii. 964. 
— Izaszy, Colonization of, iii 


iii, 368. 
New Mzxico, Claimed by Texas, iv. 86-87. 
Naw, Nersexianne, ‘Early history of, iii. 382, 491- 
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al On.zays, Bartle of of, iii 786-787. 
Newrort, eof by Bl ivan, ili. 609, 
New Soorsa tical division of Australia, 
iv. S43; idem mines of, iv. 845. 
Newrow, Sr 4c, Master of the mint, iii. 505. 


of, iti, 481-494; early 


New Youx, Colonization 
tory’ of, Hi 408, 407. 





“army, by” Bernadotte, iif. 
750; Yiclly bs ‘sere at ‘atertoo, iii, ‘700- 
763; execution of, i. ii. 706-767. 

Naz Peucd Inpiame, War with, iv. 196. 


Nuacana, Battle of, iii. 785. 
‘Nice, Besieged by 


700-714; 





‘iv. 731. 
Nrcmotaox, Feaxcie, Governor of New York, iii. 


wo pean at of Sicilian expedition, i 
578; 
=" Governor of New York, iii, 


Society of in Russia, iv. 716-718. 
Rassiang, i 


pore iy, 728, 

Bits, Bae Bat iii, 

Naw, Tax, C haracter of, i, 30-35; worship of, i. 
Nitomerzs, Described, i. 35. 

Nnecuss,” Battle of, iti. 306. 

Nownop, Exploi cits of, i. 114-115; deification of, i. 


Novavas, Ruins of, i, 157-160; captured by Oyax- 
a i. 190; Beste a oN 
2C0R, 


Kiam, orahip of i 198. 








ae. Founding of, ii, 550; histor; 
ii. 500°651; relations established with 0 
land, ii 575-577. 

‘Nomuan Drwaery, Ascendency of in England, ii. 
628-645. 





A 
Norruxen Ecaatana, Notice of, i. 204. 
Deecrij 


NostHeen vot. i. ead 

Nozrrerr Iraty, of, ii. 

Nomraeax Paciric RaiLway, ‘Building’ of, iv. 186- 

Norra-Greuarx Union, vormantion of iv. 611. 

Nozremer, General character of (see Berbartave) ; 
first incursions of, ii. 538; invade France, 


jorrHusasnia, Rebellion in, ii, 684; overrun by 
‘William, fi. 634-685. 
Norrawesteex Boorpany, Settlement of, iv. on 


NoerawestEek ¥, Organisution 
Nonwar, Barly of, Ji. 656-657 ; in’ gitth 


‘Vth centuries, iii, 151~153, 
Novreppm, Sultan of Damascus, if. 723-724. 


Novana, Battle of, iv. 661. 


INDEX. 


Newamicarson, Aston in Soeth Carolina, iv. 
cause war, 

Hons Rourasoy Kin ‘ing of of Ps Niite Rome, iL. 106 

Roman, Reign a 


Fee eae 


o. 


@ANn, Myth of, i. 1: 
Siem, irom, evens the Popiah Pot, Hi, 490- 


iL. 
Onswax, General of Islam, ii, 483; conquers 
Byrid, 13, 406-471, i 


Onxiraxs, Of Earpt, | 08. 
Onratian, General of iL. 498-499. 
O'Baum, Wauiam Surra, 1 revolt of, iv. 317— 
ones Bel L 360. 
Onn gt ee . of Ostholig exuse 
{iament, iv. \-272 ; favors Episco- 
ment, iy. 271; advocates Iriah 
dence, iv, 298-801; death of, iv. 302. 
O'Coxroa, en on Se Teader, iv. ‘282. 
Oocravros O.maas. £ Cusar Oclavianus.) 
Opaxon, Myth of, 
Ono, Are Archbishop of anterbury, ii, 572; career of, 
Ono, nebellion of, if, 64 


Sooty King ig of the Floral, it 5 overthrows 
the Wesiera ae it. ‘oso! reign of, ii. 


‘Oxmrres, Creatare of Ricimer, ii 349. 
Oxeeris, Province of, i. 612. 
ee ee 


iv, 
Quarries oF Feaxct, Mentioned, ii. 
Ouumuars (city), Besieged by 
relieved by Joan of Are, 
Dox op, ‘Death of, iv. 493. 
Vou. TV.—54. 


7 0-70; 
; taken by 
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Ontzaxa Dvxasrr, Accession of, iv. 480; ascend- 
eney of, iv. 
Quoaras, Tu ignoe Pata of, 4. 245, 


Osones Ii, se i 432, 
Onontzs, pti of, iL, 246. 
Oxrsana, Sect of Husaites, iii. 102-103. 


Oscans, history i. 3a. 
Qecrona. Chiet - Scnfcolent iv. 52-53, - 
Is th wo inate 
Onsen Fas ct, fgmpts pores japoleon 





Osram, Worship and embleus of, i. 85-88. 
Onmas Pastas rkish general in Turco-Rassian 
ar, iv. 


728-729. 
Oamanpucz. (Hee We ‘estphatia.) 
Ovonxon, Reign of, {. G8. 
Ostexp Maurusto, Account of, iv. 
Qeraaciex, As used by the Greeks; 1 657-853, 
Osrmogoturc Kinepou, Fetablishwent be iL 33. 
history of, 


iL 388-391. 
Onwann, Britwalda of the Anglo-Saxons, if. 446- 


Oswr, Britwalda of the Anglo-Naxone, il, 447. 
Becomes emperor, fi. 288-287; reign of, li, 


7. 
Orno Il., King of Germany, ti, 608; reign of, ii. 
Orno It, , King of Germany, 4. 609; reign of, fi. 


Oruo or © or BavAnia, King of Greece, iv. 724-725. 
Orso tax Geear, King of Germany, li. 556; reign 


of, il. 
Ornuay, Cali ft Islam, ii. 480; character of, fi. 
Met ot eesen oe HL, aor a87s mander Of tk 


Orumax, Founder of Ottoman ‘aes H, 378, te 
vocaten 


Overngocotus, Mentioned, ii. $37; early 





Orm, Jauxre, Pleads for Uberty. iid, 
"smerioan Con a of Canace 
Gra, Gepital Tal eine ae 
Orrielphe fi 6 oe a Ne 
Orromass. (See Turi 
Oups, Rebellion of Sep s in, iv. 350-353. 
Ovraam, Sra Jane Bud general in Sepoy war, 
vm sketch of, ii. 
Oxenetimes, Chancalio of Boden, iil. 336; makea 
alliance with France, ifi. 33; 
P. 
PACIFIC RAILBOAD, Route for explored, 
z iv. ae 178, 
-ACORUB, i. 485. 
Pactvrom, Sketch ot ii, 08. 


Pxonta, 


rovinee, i, 414. 
Pang, Tuomas, Alda 


merican independence, ili. 
Panna, Sites tne ei 


ptiang, i. 101-102 

by. i Sale of igh roth, 
i 478-479; ee the Romani 

Paxenaam, Sim Epowann, ‘British pon at 


New Orleans, iii. 786-787. 
PaLannn®, Genzsat, Commands French army, iv. 


Parzowwal, Dynasty of, it. 378-384; table of, fi. 
cae Races Jou, Emperor of the East, ii. 379- 


Pat.xovoeus, Joum I., Emperor of the East, ii. 381. 
Pataowoue, Mawugt, Ex; ‘of the East, il, 380. 
P, ane to the alphabet, 1. 406. 
ParaTi on, ff, 106. 
Pam, Festival’ of, fi. 97. 
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Description of, 1. 248-244. 
Pim, Mansacl, French Minister of War, iv. 


Pa- aaa, Battle of, iv. 811. 
Pauwaneron, Lorn,’ Rise ai, iv, 827; 
iv. 341-972, 378-891; 3 views of on 
tions, iy. 341-332. 
Paturyra, Description of, i. 245; conquest of by 
‘Kome, i. 
Pavo Auro, Battle of, iy. 73. 
Pampstuna, Taken by Charlemagne, il. 526. 
Pan-Amgercan Oonauess, Account coat oi iv. 247-248. 
Pamarren aa, Festival of, i. 496-496. 
Pawvuny, of the pope, ii. Tai. 
Pa Btory, _ ist 
"APIRIUB, ii. 
ParrEwaera, Gorrrzt 
Thirty Years’ Wi 
Panaauay. (See Ai 


prone Ad 








of in 
eincipel scene of the Bevoli- 


mati, iy. BOS; 


SEE tt 6 


cee besatified by Napo 
taken e Germans, iv. 535. 
1768) conelusied, iti. 560; of 1856, 


Pascessno; General: of Alexander, i. 680, 685, 642, 


esas, Haunt of Apollo, i. 492, 

Pasentt, Oganies ‘en ros pere? ye Home 
Rale party, iv. 431, 

Pane, Oareantsn, Wile ts, 6 87 88 ‘ii, 24, 

Pauneaarva, Notice of, 4 478. 

Parrranorsan Rupcatio, Proclaimed, ili. 692. 

Paxtasnon, Notice of, i 478, 565. 

Parrata, General history of, i. ar the coun- 


Pa RD 
expedition of ‘Grnasus Seainet ii, Be invaded 


by Antonin i. 255; conquest of by Trajan, 


aie (the a coantey): roan f Sloten ore pir 377- 


| i 868; mixed character of, i. 383; I 
Of L889; nomatce babies of f 884; telleloge 
bellofs of, i, 884-886; warlike habits of, . 386; 
malin ons 326-290; peaceful 

as ot fab S08 ssa magne 
history ol 90) . 
Paryaarm, Eelorred to, i. ie 


INDEX. 


Basma, Aut, Teader of Albanian revolt 


Pasxevircs, Poa eee iv. 701; 
suppresses Poliah i le 708. 
an ante, Grd Grovam, Would-be assassin of Hom- 
Passav, of conch iii. 231. 
progress 


Parmewa.mx, Lina oF, 
and happiness, iv. C 


Parransox, Gms Ronee, In Mexican War, 
iy, 745 at Harper’s Ferry and Ball Ran, iv. 


Christi: i, 272. 
Pispd Se eos, Witharts from coalition, iii. 
Pavizes Looros tats, ,Conguere Philip V., ii. 
181-182; triumph of, ii. 
Pavsanzas, Oo mendes ot the Greeks, i. 568-556; 
Pavia, of iii, 206-208. 
Paxton Sis Josxen, Architect of Crystal Palace, 


iy. 326. 
Pes Rupes, Battle of, iv. 119. 
OaRpIwan, Becomes 





Prveaza, Gi Erosion of Moxiog, tre 771, 
EN ro 

hoa war with France, i. 708, 

Papno tHe Cui mi, King of Castile. ii. 61; do- 
fonted and E 

% i 

ve 

264; of, iv. 292-312; of, iv. 
Pm-xo, Bor! 


barded 
Pxxacius, Prevents the qT ii. 756. 
Eanorar one tet 


47-49. 
Pua, Capital of Macedanta, + 612. 
Pxtoripas, Career of, i, 504-60) 


Pano, Ear of Northumberland, iil, 124; af 
with Henry IV., iii, 124-125; death of, 


Ser 
LSet oven toe Syider conspirator, il. $78-S5. 
Prsprcoss, Fees ot eee tonian empire, 1 O54- 


Puscancet Art school of, 1. 481-482, n 61-62 
‘Punouze, Rise of, 1. 580; ancendency of, i. 561-569. 


INDEX, 


7 I maauad President of French Chamber, 
iv. 471. 
Pangea, Meeting-place of Charles and Louis, iii. 


Psrovex\, Sormia, Associate amessin of Alexen- 
der Tt, iv. 716. 

Peart, Commopone Maree Opens intercourse 
with Japan, i iv. Bia, a2 

Panor, Ouves H., Victory of on Lake Erie, iii. 


Pauerviiie, Battle of, iv. 131. 

Passernoxe Myth of, i. 495, 501. 

Pexssrous, Description of, i 318; + Palgces of, i, 
ea tao by Alexander, j. 


King of Macedonia ‘Tet, 

Pans ti at try 
atid Reams ant ates ef Pereziet 
arta and sciences of, {. 319-336; manners aud 


customs of, i. 837-837 ; ‘tae ‘and religion 

oti 842 5 sid s ‘and itary annala of, i, 

843-376; at war wi ith Rome, li. ay ot by 
ues! 





dynasty, ii, 319; 
i 339; by the 
474-481; in Middle ‘Ages (see ‘baw aad 


Panara (tho epantry), Folitieal divisions of, 1. $06 
ita 1, 806-310; Mire 508, moat 


cients oe P08. = characteristics of, - 


4, 303-310. 
Paasan Gor, Recession 
Papstana, Echnic Place ob i a hte relationships 
i. dB; arta nnd eclonces of, 1. $26; stature 
£827; fear OL 337 valor ob Sit; 
character of, 1. $3; military aystem of, 1. 329; 
sapons of, 1. $29; tactics ri 8805 armica 
whe cra ‘lty of, L332; aiitime anes 
|. 332. $35; rors | “dress 
339-83; ot Lr; 


3. 
agasred et Flesree, | _ 852-855; sum- 





Perta THe Gus it, Sketch of, ill. 471-472; becomes 
emperor, iii. 472; trivels abroad, iti. 472; 
abip carpsater ‘and stadent, iii 472-273; be- 
gins reforma, ili. 473; basi Narva, iit. "4753 
confronted by Charles XIC, ili, fees: suf 
fors dateat, ili. 476-177; wins victory at Pol- 
tava, iil 477; expele the Swedes, ill. 4 477-481; 
founds St, Peters! are, i Oe 483; genius of, iii. 
Parise death of, iii. 4; plans of explained, 
v. 

Fam \ ras Hewerr, Maltreated in Jerw ii, 

calla tha West to avenge him. i A 
cues 637; leads the Crusade, ii 
capes from the camp, li. 684: mnbasdoe $0 
the Turks, il 689; enters Jerusalem, ii. 604; 

Pa src Ste Hove, Puritan _lesder in 5 Puuement, 
rans, Sie Hoos, 

ii. 293-99); in New Engiand, iii. 496; exe- 


and capture of, fy. 157-160. 


Parrtooat Draasry. (S00 


Parser, Guverat, President of iv, ‘780. 
Paaiinx, ‘Of the Spartans, i. 554; of Macedonis, 
Posen, ae of i Jows, i. Fill 

Paarwaces, Cong soni, Rete © 

Pmancs oF Aurraupata, lotice ol, 5 74 


Puazsatu, Battle of, 


PUILADELESrA, Founding of, til 371; population 
of before Revolution, iil. 563; ae 
Colonial Congress, iti. 


Parias, Li 
ParLugtLenen, Society of cree iv. 74, 
Puiu L, King uf France, i. 800; troubles of 
with the pupe, ‘008-608, 
Pru IL one pray i 
25 » Spanivt thron 


* ‘called m6; 
of diieaborhs sit 278; prepares the ‘Armada, 
Hi 230 akcich of, iH; character of, HE 
205-206; reign ofl 15-314; death of, iii. 


Pour “TL or aes Becomes king, ii. 798; 


reign of, ii. 
Pasup 1, or Tig Accession of, iil. S14, 
Puuir IV. or Fraxce, Becomes king, #, 706 
reign fy ii. 786, il 40-60; war of with Fan 
dera, #140; quarrels with Ronitare, ili. 47, 
Pour hi 4 France, Becomes king, ili. 61; reign 


Macepon, Accession of, i. 676; 
makes war on the league, i. 676; smobitions 
Briss? of, i. 670-6005 f ecdttea! by Hannibal, 


Paiute V. oF te 

















fe 


aimant of the crown, fii, 
457; sapported by Louis XIV. fil. 458; pro- 
Slated at Madrid, ii, 450; takes flight, iii, 


;_recognised as yvereign, 
fae "VI. oF Faaxcs,, Recomes king, fil. 62; 
of, dil, 52-55; war of with England, ili. 


Pair Arampave, Nominal snocemor of Alexan- 
der, i. 664. 


rT, 1. 
Panur Becomes 2 Crusader, il. ie 
th the lion Heart. ‘il, 782-787, 





Av 
tations of w 
‘788-789, 5 beore Acre, i. Laat! returns ¢ 
France, \. goes to war wi tgclay 5 

3 quasrele with the pope, i Ti. 766-700; takeo 

Nomandy from land, ii, 790; pemsecutes 

Puitip oF pe tend of Lather, iii. 107; im- 
Pprisoned by Charies V., fii. 227, 

Paar or Macknor, A hontage in Thebes, i. 606, 

Condens ofa ‘the Norte “i 60 Sot, 

e I 

encroaches on Greece, i. , O28-827 ; 

erat in the Am 


charecter of, 1, 638-629, 

a semen Regent for Louls XV., fii. 

Paiur or Ontxane (Eoatrré), Votes for death of 
Loule XVI, iii. 661; execution of, iif. 687-868, 

Paurr tue “ARABIAY, Reign of, ii, $21. 

Pans, Tse Wamranoaa Curr, War with, HL 


Puriiranex, Leader of the League, il, 181. 
Prizirrt, Baitle of, rg 

Panetta, Description of. 

Pansrrs. Wife of Baverd it, iii. 114; pleads 














Pamincis, Character of, i. sis: Shy history of, 


Prax, Tax, Tradition of, 1. 90. 
Buowoonars, Invention of fv. 210-H11. 
Paraataces, Reign of, 
Prnaatas L, Reign che 


Punaares Ii., Rey 4 415-417, 
Pumaates pi Belge ob 


vale 
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purean uae of, i. 316, 
of, i. 607, 667. 
eoneerick Beraye ‘Wallenstein, i iii, 896-897. 
Prcencs, Description of, ti. 42, 
Pioxest, Guuna,, Charge of at Gettysburg, iv. 
Prapmont, Ingurrection in, iv. 657. 
Preece, Faanguin, 
ministration of, iv. 91-96. 
Presta, Macedonian province, f, 612, 
Prranmacrs, A canse of the fi. 687. 
Puce Fart: In Holland, ili. 200; cmigrate 
to America, iif. $58; found Plymouth, iii, 859; 
build New England, fil ii, 484-491. 
ser, Crantms ©., minister at 
Paria, iil. 775. 
Pome, Account of, i 470. 
Prxpus Mouwrauts, Deecriy 
garly history of $f, i 


Pra, Foundin 
41-42; tion of in ar rVeh th oontary, it. 

Prueraatos. Usurpation of, 
Pmo, Carpcryive. Plots dase Noes ero, i ik. 288. 
Pwo, Luorcs Catrorsros, 
Prroarax, mander of ‘Seen a ary 
Prrr, Witt14M, Supports Prince of Wales, iil. 508 

of ‘in Aina TL 800" mathiator of 
mit 1 ft iii. 570-671; defends the Amer. 
ing, ili, 


Pre, Writau (the younger), heads coalition 
nog Bra ia a8; directa England, fii. 


Breentho pret ‘atts of, iv. 118, 
pay L.. Ina; ‘Hii, 686, 
Pros VIL, Crowna Napoleon, iii. 706; breake with 
the emperor, dil. 720-721 } imprisoned, iil, 


Pro 1.9 Mentioned, iv. pee it Peanes 


in iv. 
a aah aah ee World, 


it, iv. OL; ad- 





of, i, 447-448, 


Prague (woe Bloat Death), In 7 r, ik, 146, 
Piawracensr, prnasty of ed, il. 714; as 
in England, i ii, ie, 777-788, 


Gi iio Tal; table ot, fv 


Puaxragnry, Grorrasr, Foundse of English dy- 


Prato; Hoterred rar ie + 5) ta 8 1 608, 

A to, in 

PLarringna, Battle of i785. ree 

Puacros, Sketch of, ii. 70. 

Prameta ns, | The Homan a0 weal 108; deyel- 


opment |, 108-120 of with Ps 
triciana, fee 190-129 134-188, 143. 
Puxstectrz, Measure TIL, iv. 519. 
Purvra,  unvestment of, iv. 728; 


iv. 729. 
Puny a8 Eps, Notice of, ii. 75-76. 
Puy rar Youramn, fieseeht of, ii. 75. 
Puvranrcn, Notice of, ti. 76. 
Puuro. (hee Hades} 





Purnxovra, Founding Founding of iii 
Purmorrr OonPaNe, are, Attempts of to colonise 
Po, tan i tioned, 
Popssras, f in Italy, iii. ars 
a ere oh in ess ot 
ii, 
(782), ii, 480-440, 511; battle 
ag ol fil. * 7 


of, ii. ; dismember- 

ment af, iii, B78 (see HL. and Catha- 

vine JT); passes under iv. 
701; attenpted revolution in, iv. 701i 


INDEX. 


|, itl, 274; 
ary, ii. 276. 


q 
F of French Cabinet, iv: 


Pow, Osxnotas 5 ‘DE LA, Bent to 
Eecoaes arch 3 


Pee riba Psaince, 
470. 
Pousa Succession, War 


causes and course of, fil. 
Pox, Jaum K , Elected 
istration of, 


eit 507, 518-514; 
iv. 70; admin- 





leagues with Antonius, if. 254; overthrow an 


death of, ii. 254-; 
Poxos pe Lxon, Discovera Florida, iti. 160-170; 
appointed governor, iil. 178, 
Pownvex x Maxtucs, Of 
Powers Gi avin, General of the Se tion iL 140- 


Porran, Conquest of yeni sul- 


“ie nd by Sout, mean To Captures New iv. 
105 all Ran and Chantilly, 


Poms: Caravered Alexander, {687 
a a 
Pomasox, Myth ot | 600-00 = 
Pomuptrrvs, ‘Account of, L 4% 
Foray woxer Oxpxe OES Establishment of, 
v. 
Porato Faure, In Ireland, iy. 306-310. 
Porspam Goa: lon of, tii. 619. 
Forme of the 8, i, 127; of the 
lonians, i. 271-272; of the Parthians, 





Poueixs ov oe Bree, Account of, fi. 700. 
Lewm Parnes, Attempts to awassinate 
Seward, iv. 167." 


Bxapo, Dow Maxvas, President of Pera, tv. 780. 
Prsxrosran Gu: 
© Sanomes, imsoed by Oharies VI, ii 


Pracmatic Sra ee 
ed Wore of, 1. 481. 
As need by the L106; byte 
2; by tg Pardaan, 1, SAC; by the, Greek, 
i he Romatis, iL 91-92, 95102. 


Gabonese Tripoli, iti, 778. 


‘Treaty of, iit. 711. 
‘Pomsreeniawiax, of, iii, 298-287, tri- 


Passa bontain Tn league with the Puritans, il 402, 


INDEX. 


Pumscorr, Ganezat, Hero of Bunker Hill, fii. 


Pasaratius, Reign of, i. 
Pareeracap, J ny a oe Thin i kre, 
8 

Buns js Sons aves Nasi esd 

Pamoaenrrcre, A: Tenino i, Tbs, 

Purvom Tureau or Birth of, iv. 508; on 
field of Bearbriick, i tv, B35; death of, iv. 426, 

Perera Ate ot davented, ii pce: ae bie 

iii. 
Pugin, Introduced into New England, 


iti. 487 
Prost, of, ii. 823-924, 
Pnooorta, prtaa of the East, ii. 383, 
Paocron, ‘Geum, British commander in Canada, 
Protocon or Loxpon, Nature of, iv. 727. 


Propv: Of Chaldsea, i 109-107; of Mesopo- 
tami i. 146-158; of £208 210; of 
Baby! i, 261-254; of Pornia, £ 312-318. 

Peomersgvs, Myth of, i, bo0. 


Beorsetins, Sketch of, i 72 


(@ee 
Beoramon Doctrine Question.) Suction.) 
Prorastanriex, Always tte? in the Church, 
185-186 ; early growth of, ili. 184-201; formu- 
lated at anatl arg, iii. Ziie125 rae 


ogi 0 fogie of HI ahs a 


Pao eee pooaat li 
Paovincra, 8: 


‘Sorta 3 Years’ Wen, 587 506 5 oB68 revival of of, itt 


pore andl oder a epoch of Napoleon (oe Boa: 


per eat ee Account oo i, 503. 
Bs “> ot, 





Procauyr Eczrenras, Re! 
Proexy PHILaDELPuvs, 


Provaxr BRILorares, poe: hme ot 
Prousxy 8>re i career 
i ay Stan Hoek 
Portto Orision, Influence of in American Colo- 
nies, ili. 587. 
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Prams Building and character of, i. 46-52; 


Preamine,, Bate of, ii, 689, 
Pyregzucs, Kino oF kerma, Career of in Italy, fi. 


Pryraia, Priestess af Delhi, i, 483. 
Prraiay Games, Notice i 517. 


Q. 


amt, Repelled by Aurcliuu, ii, 812; aggressions 
Re eL E. S2); tribal hestory of, 30S. 
Crago ” mie Establishment of, ii, 120; extension 


Quaxtas, Found Penneylvanis, iii, 968-371; in 
lew 


Quamec, Captured 5 Wolte, ill, 568; history of 
(eee Canada), y ‘5 
Qcammaxn, Political division of Australia, tv. 

; flocks and herds of, iv. 859. 
Quzxrm, Sr., Siege of, iil. 241-242, 
Qotanve. toe “ nadua), 

im he 
TO. ‘Keouador. 


(See 
FO (ere city), Destroyed by varthquake, iv. 787. 


R. 
ma, Worship and emblems of, 
or} Bante Considered, | i 108-100. 
Racine, Notice of, iil. 409. 
Raperzxy, Mamsnat, Expelled from Milan, iv. 


686-590, 
Rapacawa, King of the Germana, il. 
. | Racuan, {emp Conunasler of Britiah fir. Crimean 
‘ar, iv. 707. 
Rinsoap Sraice, Account of, iv. baa 
Ramway, The first in land, 11 
Ramon, Page AE ‘reer of in the Now 
SigimPrixoned for life, iii. 
nad ai iii, 386, 


aILLine, Bett of, iti, 468. 

xem ‘ibe Ct primitive ve Romans, ii, 168, 

Ramos, House of, i. 

Ransrs tz Great, Reign of, i. 61-64; hia vam 1 
ve his monuments, i. 63-64; in fame, 


Ramazs III. Reign of. i. 67. 

Ramses XI, Reign of, 1. 68. 

Rava, Battie’ i. GD, 178. 

Ravewaa, Capital of Theodoric, il. 410, 
Bannon, inas, mD, British commander in Carolina, 


RvyvMBAvLT, CHARLES, Jemit explorer in New 
France, fii. 557. 





Post aettos, Roman dictator, li. 135. 
Posuuve, fOLeRO, Boman tribune, H 128. Raymonp or Tovtovsr, Leader of the First Oro- 
Ponsua, by the French, ba 17. sade, ii, 673; career of, ii. 673-608, 
Put, Doubtfal king of Assyria, i. Reasox, A) eonis of, iii. 688-689. 
Porivet Corre, Honored od by Songreon, ili, 607; asec 4: DM uGHTERS oF, Open the toll-gates, iv. 
Povcawata, Empress of the East, ii. $51. Recangp, King of the Visigoths, fi. 428. 
Pouca Newsparae, Quoted, 168 ACTION OF SouTHERX States, History of, 
Poxsavs, Overran by ieeawaae L 650; war of iv. 174-176, 

‘England with (ace Rebellion). Repan, Tre, Taken by storm, iv. 710-711. 
Pustrass, Rise ar dik > ie Bollant, ‘iii, 290. Rencuyre, Lonn, British minister at 

emigrate to found Piv nople, iv. 339. 

month, ili. ‘a5; control Me tient fii. 304- | Rep River Exrgprrion, Account of, iv. 145-146. 

424; as soldiers, iti. 400, 407; st enmity with Rep Trunoz. (Ree Terror, 

human nature, iff. 427, Renacrice, Arising from consideration of hie- 
Porsam, Patriot of teh England, iti. tory, iv. 862-Aé4. 

ooo Bunker iii. ae Long sands fi | BReroamatiox, Antecedents of in France, ii. 701 

at Horse Neck, iii, 610. in Germany, lil, aioe: in England, iil. 


Brox 2 Bale oy 181. ia «pois 
in Paria = 
‘*pradford, iii, 905; Puritan leader, iii 907. 


127; causes of, fii. 185-188 ; general hixtory 
i = i progress during reign 
215; course of in England, 
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‘iii. 215-231; of, iil. Si 
Pies of in last half of cont (eo 


$17; di ‘Thirty Years’ ait 7-849. 
argu’ Baa, Feed by Ponlamen it, iv. 268-200 ; 
second, iv. 


Reaiciwes, Fate of, iii, 425. 


158; 
Reavicy General of Home, f capture of, 
Requscmicn of location of, iv. 634- 


Beicuerant, Doxx or. (See Fed eo Rome.) 

Rea Seri tthe ing 1 er ie iL 88-08; of 
IOUS =u, e ing, 

the Chaldsean: 182-1: the Assyrians, 

4, 101-200; ‘of the 3 of sho 


i, 278-280 ; 
. ‘of the Greeks, j. Mer; of the to. 

mans, if, pl-102; of the fi, 898, 
‘Rexowerizarion o7 Stver, Account of, iv. 196-197. 
Rausve, Tradit ii. 


Béwvsr, aa, Gaoaion fom relative to effect of Cro- 
Ramee Srarnex Vay, Niagara campaign of, 


Becta Dox Low Successor of Alva, ili. 
905; career of in Netherland, ill, 905-907. 

Resaca, Battle of, iv. 147. 

‘Reaca pe La Pata, Battle of, 

een a the ‘Bourbons, na Rez7; sec- 


Resroxatios, Of the Stuarts, iii. 
mM, Baheved in Uy the Medes, i. 21. 
ae Of specie payments accomplished, iv. 
f 


rt per Con; iv. 197. 


85 5 Se Acti, 
m, il. 737-790 at Jaffa, ii. 

fas captirty 0, ii, Ent reign of, 
Browanp I TL, oF Exatano, Becomes king, ili. 119; 


Bao oy Comme ‘ALL, Leader of the Sixth Cro- 


sade, if. 769; suovcesce of in Palestine, lestine, ii. 759. 
Ricuaup or “Yorx, t of France, iil. 180-18) ; 
heads phen the Yor it 1825 ol, Et Si ise of, 
anornat, Ekete vise 
ot ii te Wallenstein, 
mages with, Oxennciern fii 337; 
paver of in 3 Inst days of, Hi 
amasx0, Duxg or, Leads French Chamber, iv. 
Rucsirms, Hama, Lender of Gorman opposition, iv. 
Ene Ee ne eee 





Ros ner conan, Sar iii, 275-276. 
ccount ara iy. 762-768. 

ioe Cota pr, Mention: 

‘Exo pe Jaramno, Capital of l, iv. 789. 

Bao gabe Ths coon rax, iv. 


INDEX. 





Rrszio, Davin, Fa Mary Stuart, j iii. 280. 


a . 5OB; com- 


reign of, ii. 


Richard si O01; rebellion of cine Wiles, 
mr ion im, 
claims she. Norman throne, ii. 640; 

HL 648, 678 








3 career of, fi. 





Rosesrixere, Maxoauen Terpone pg, Sketch of, 
iti. 657; j,gpoendency of, i oon a73; execution. 


Rom Hoon, Career of, il. 783-784. 
Roznmeow, Joux, Leader of Fil iil, 200, 485. 
RocuaMuxav, Reta , commander in 


Rocuxrozr, i pe job ee V vii iv. 519, 50, 3 377. 
Roparss, Takes the Little 730. 


Boxauixa, Jonw A. and Wasurnaton A., Aru 
tects of Eant River bridge, iv. 218. 
Bom Fauarrts, His of, i. 437-439. 
Botany, Death of, ii. 527. 
Roraxp, Jzax Manze, Girondist leader, iit. 650; 
himeelf, Hi. 666. 
veces, 00; ernest, Mam Tpeas Girondist 








Bora rae Dane soe Hate) 16a: 4 
Roo, Leader of ascends 
the Seine, ii. sere Ht 547; con- 
ee Weise Risen 
pers Wartera Fim 
Ronin Haran, Hoablihment of, 206-208; un- 
der first Ceesarn, ii. 265-300; of from 
Nerva to Antoninus, ii. $ of the 
Ani ii. 306-824; epoch of ik, 
(825-827; tine and bis successors, it. 
Jeonoclasta G. 951-086; Maced laste 
boyd ; . 
i, 385-268; age of the ii. a: 


Bouam Knrevom, Found! of, ti. 108; legends 
and traditions ont of, f 108-an4, 

ae, aoe Meeendenes oF ik & 470; accession 
ascenden: ji. 470-484, 

iro, General 1 aL 115-262; 

fe Sgirs? of, i. 115-183; conanest of Italy 

‘4-147; Punic wars of, if. 148-100; as- 

iL, 190-258; causes of 


Bihnic place ii, 47; tribal dis 
of, ii. 47-52 sets “duanceitton eH 


row 


of, fi. 
1; religion ‘of, if. 91-102 da and tradi- 
tions of, ii. Teta aroetot ee bene Hh 1 
Romaxcs L, of, i, 366, 
Romaxus I, of, ii. $67. 
Romancs Iil., Reign of, i. 389. ' 
Bomamus Dioaznes, Reign of, ii. 870, 
Boss, General history of, i 85-984; country of, 
85-48; people of, il. 47-50; arts and lear n- 
ii 50-76; manners and customs, ii. 


INDEX. 


fi. 102-114; republic of, iL 115-282 ; 
er Sere oe ; , 
Roms: con rounding of, Hh. 103; le in, it 
Augustus, ii, 268- 


I by Nero i ea soaker 
Sie 30. 4, 418; captared ty the Ban 
Bosra, 8x Bair Reformer of English Juris- 


fy. 960, 

Romuioe, Tradition of, i, 108-105. 

Rouutvs Aveusroius, The Coesar, ii, 319; 
focved to abdieate, HMO in 

Bowonsvatuzs, Battle of, ii. 527. 


iv. 501. 
meh Sree ms Erin mt ia 
United Sy. 706, 
at Ganley 


River, iv. 112; at i fata 121; Ws; ue Martreee- 
are, ‘iv. 121-122; at Chickamauga, iv, 134- 


Rosms, War of, ili. 188-141 ; effects of, fil. 141. 
Roagrra Stonz, Account of, i, 99-1 Hg 
Guwanat, Takes Wi nity, fil, 7a5- 


Roamnace, Battle of, iii. 542. 
Barom, Admitted to Parliament, iv. 


373-87 

Rovear De rlme, Author of Le Moreeiloies, it. 
ere nee of Puritan Parliamenta- 
Tiana, iil, 309, 

Rovessau, of France, ili. 624. 

Roxana, Wite of ror, 158 604, O08. 

‘Rumoow, Crossed. nal by Coat, i ot 


; 237. 
any, i, 88; Lena corer aaeoeab’ 


‘spon so i 88, = 


in Crimean 
Rassian 





s. 
@aAn, Governor of ii, 42. 
a ih oi; women of seized 
by ii, 1 3 mnited with the Bo- 
mans, if, 1 


, iL, S82, 
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Sacuuriom, Of the i, 87-80; of the As. 
i, 196; lees, 1 SL at 


Babylonians, fe ; of the Persians, 
ai Othe necks. 1. ols of the Romana, 


sia ee Bect of Tawa, it, 280. 
Sapi-Cauxor, M., Elected President of French 
ublic, iv. 577; administration of, iv. 577- 


Sapowa, Battle of, iv. 610-611. 
Bacarmia. Province of Parthian 
Saauyrom, wared Db; Entel, it 160. 

Sain Passa, Viceroy o by, 4a. 

Sr, Avavsnixe, Founding ol of, Pa i. SOL. 

St. Bamrnorowew, Massacre of, iii, 950-254. 

Br. Crat Cee ‘Axraca, Defends Ticonder- 
eee Ter. 


Empire, i. $80. 


” "765, 

gr ips, Battle of, iil. 105, 

ux, Patron saint of Venice, lil. 35-86. 

om (Bee pry 

Sr. Perenssund, ot he ne of, iit, 483. 

Sa.apy, Sultan of . 725; overthrows 
Christians at he ian 26-727 ; takes Jeru- 
ealem, i. 727; cinecier of, ti. T2128; eure 


renders 
Gatamanca, Dal Battle te 736, 5 
Barais, of, i. 560-15: 
Savant, Reign of, i. 87. 
Baum, Bre Ropsar amp Lavy, Story of iu Cabul, 


iv. 205-207. 
sunt Founding of, iii. 485; witchcraft at, iii. 491. 
Sattaw Dywaery, Establishment of, 

aaURY, Mawacis oF, Ministry of, iv, 490-462. 


tech of, ti. 71. 
Sauan is, Worship avd fitlea of, 1 198. 











Sauamstys, Ear! i. 51; relations of 
san be toes ge nt 
; sul 
Sauntom, Deserii of, i1.'40;, oudj jugation of 
Rome, ii 140-142. : kd 


Saxrour Isuanpa, Difficulty concerning, iv. 24~- 


Sana Matias Reign of, i. 122. 





San _Awronro, Camp of instruction in Mexican 
War, iv. 
Sawarraces, 
’ Crasx, 
Sancurm, spalley of of Aosscct Lay 
San Jactntv, of, iv. 70. 


San Juan v’ Untoa, Hormed 
iv, 77-78, 

San Srzrano, Treaty of, iv, 732-7as. 

Samra ANNA, President of Movies, iv. 771-773; 
at San Jacinto, iv. 782-733; recalled from Lin 
yana, iv. 74; ‘at Buena Viste, iv. 76-77; at 
Gero Gordo” and Mexico, iv. 78; overthrow 


iv. 
Say Yorn i Retreat of Obarles V., iii. 235. 
Sarnapm, Sultan of the Turks, ii. 743. 
Sarrno, Account of, i. 470. 
rr) Firat contact < with Eome, ii. 320; in 
og aes and 
in time of Crusades (see 


by American army, 


Bana ia, i. 188; ia defeated by 
on 190, 5 death of, i. 190, 228. 
Sasagouna, Cooionded tor r by Charlemagne, i. 526; 


722-774. 
Sanancia, SB vince of Parthian Empire, 1. 380. 
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portation, i, 
‘ 1 178. P 
ABKATCAHEWAN, Province 
Sasamrpg, Dynasty of eatal tied, ii, 819; table 
fi ii, 820; overthrown by th 0 Moslems, ii. 


Bm, Ain, Soe Secretary of Japanese legation, men- 


Seruas. (Soe Gronce. 
Satuenatra, Of the Romans, ii. 97-08. 


Saut, King of Israel, i. 288. 
SAVANNAH, ‘Confederate crniser, account of, iv. 


158. 
BUVANKAR, Founding of, iil, 372; —_— by British, 
iii, 610; taken by Sherman, iv. 149. 
HavowaMond, GiroLaio, Italian’ reformer, iii, 148- 
Saxe, Maneway, General of Louis XV., ili. 534. 
Saxons, Tribal history of ii, 895; character of. ii. 
Meas; conquered y Charlemagne, di. 
Scavora, Mocros, Measures of, ii. 206. 
Scmieswie-Hosrarn, Revolution. in, iv. 517-518, 
06-808; political complication af, iv. 607. 
Scaruimec ann, veries 


i, 476. 
Soumrrzee, ‘boone, (Bee Hin Bey.) 


Somcareat, Perse, Inventor of metallic types, ili. 
sonore, Groene ts at Franklin, iy. 148-149; 
commands centennial , iv. 242-243, 

Sorbyaecss, Treaty of, iti, 727. 
Sicaoon oe Tre Pa.ace, Teetabiiahed by Ohbarle- 
Scroviz » GuvmEAL, commands Northern army, 


Scuw aarzmwn0 Mansnan Oam Pair, Enters 





i, 38-89, 128-199; of the Chal- 
i 128-181; of the Babylonians, i. 267— 


‘Scro, Ingurrection aud massacre in, iv, 724 

Betrio, Oxatce Connattos {Arnicarvs), Commands 
Roman army in pain, iy Mhige invades Africa, 
ii 173-174; sal ii 175-176; 
family of, il. 175; ‘rite Cornet: ii. 176. 

Barrio, Nascra, Senator of "it. 196-199. 

Sotrio, Posuivs, Jun., Conquers ‘Kumantia, if. 192. 

Soor.ann, Hi of in le Ages {poe Robert 
Bruce and William Wallace, algo David, 
Ht, aad James IV.); ‘united with England, 
iti. 

Scorr, Wixrrecp, Campaign of on Niagara fron- 

commander-i: 


tier, iil, 784-785 5 in-chief in Mex- 
ican War, iy. 75; at Vera Crus, iv. 77-78; 
captures iv. 79605 candidate for 
President, iv. 90; ' Fotives from rian | ivy. 115. 
orks Amr 1” toe 196; byt the Habre: 
yrians, 90-7 

the Grek i, 288-270; of the 

reeks, i, 479-482; rome Let 


ict ante by a: by Philip, 


Sormarans, Tx, Invade Modis, 1. 187, 226; over- 
van Aseyris, i188; become masters of West 

em a, Cyaxares, 
227; character of, i. 315; Taine by mien: 


ander, i. 


INDEX. 


ii, 403-406. 
gra ween Braces, Fe soe bel preset li. 302. 


SEBAsTOPOL, ei iv. 707-711. 
gener Sn geen 
Secmason or Sooratae rime, Account of i iv. 102- 


104. 
Srcoxp Ewriue or Fran eaery ie, Bar S00. 
Srcomp Massesias Wan, History pf tet 

Szoony Hercsuio or aaves; Hltoty of iv. 400- 


Secroras Lrrrxatvns, A cause of civil war, iv. 


Sxcuiae Ga Account of, ii. 270. 
Bupowren Gr a oe lloreville, iv. 199; 
wick, GenxaL, At cel ve 
at Gettysburg, iv. 141. 7 
Sxorrrox Law, Passed by Con, iil. 776, 
General of Great, ili. 540, 
642, 550, 551, 552. 


Paik rn gt, P Babylon, i 670; founds 
i 
the i. 671; role of, i. 671. 
Saum, Surtan, ‘Mentioned, ir. 722. 
Serscxiax Toxxs. (Seo, Turks.) 
Sxixcciwwz, Dynasty ei . 671-080; ascendency of, 
‘ee 808-401 ; tal 


Bucrocn twpitce, War with, Sv. 52,58, 54. 
Sxntzami, Tradition of, . 173-178, 389-288, 
5) or THE Nort. (See ‘Margaret of Dw 


scm Hace, Defined | 100; branches of, f. 158; 
Tel; of, fi, 456-457. 
Sona, was, Captain of Confederate cruisers, 


58-11 
Ssmrace, Battle of, iii. 92. 
Saurzomiax Laws, Provisions of, fi. 
Smxars, Of Rome, Constitution of, i i, i ay 107-18; 
retained in fort 


Sangre Os a” Napoleon ITT. 
Bewaca, Notloe of, i. 00, 76; teacher of Nero, ii. 


Sxnnacumnn, King of Assyria, i. 180; conquers 
ei 178; makes war in Syria, i. 179; 
rt mee a nase Sea al, 
asimoom, i. im : 
rate ver with Bilicls, §. 182; as = builder, i. 
Szroy Renzxiion, Causes cf, iv. inate 
of, iv. 850-858; 50] ok ion of, 
ARB 
Referred to, ii, Fars ti 
Seevervs, Micna: Tr paroed at the stake, iil, 237. 
Senviz Was, History of, ii. 188, 205. 
faeves parton tee of early Rome, ii. 111-112, 





i 


+ account ‘of. iv. 124-126. 


m Grasr ofthe Wet i. heat 


Savenva, Atexanpxe, Becom mpercn, i ii. wad; 
character of, i. Pie aio; ver of 
ii, 819; death of, ii. 319. 
Sevenvs, Sarmmavs, Becomes emperor, ii. 315; 
ii, 315-316. 


INDEX. 


Sxruovs, Jane, Wife of H VIIL,, iti, 223. 


Lozp, Admiral of England, iii. 271. 
SeceeeEelee ot rie 7 


eet cont ar len siee 218; hie 

aie acted, . a 5 
eines Ee oie ene 
ALM ANESER L., Assyria, 164. 
Smatwannacs Il. Hi, ak of, 

Sratu vxnaan 1V., 
Saamas, The san-god, i. 





Smamas-Vet or Crain: za eign i120. 

Smawan-Vou or Amvaza, Helga o wt, let. 

Siam ia-Vor IL, Reign of, i. 171-172. 

Srauv., ‘Caucasian nations against 
Ragssia, iv. 704. 

Sana Dyxacty, Asconde ne’ of by Pog 

Smanaual, Captred by Balt 

Saewanpoan VALuEY, h re pa em in, iv. 
pat 182, 187 157, 158-160. 

GEERovo, Bitlo of iv, 732. = 

jsePnmad K: i. 57, 
Smmrs Aur, ae a ‘of the Tiga, fe 487-428. 
Aueaipay, Gewtes L Pansie H. 
of Upper Putomac, iv. 156, 158: at Godse 

Oreek and Winchester, iv. 150; at Five Forks, 
iv. 100; made com! in- 

Saunrpan, R. B., Impeaches Hest 





Sueexx, GExenat 
aw 


Missionary 

Atlanta, iv, 14 th of to 
150; ende the war in the Sout 
yetires from the army, iv. 221; 


Smet, Rooze, On committee to draft Decla- 
ration, 


Qureive, General in Mexican war, iv. 79. 
Suto. (See Pitsburg Landing. 

Baurro, Book of guoted, iy iv. 819. 

Fai ‘ane, Struggle 

Suocun, Place a Chinese social and political 


aystem, iv. 


Suuewsscey, Baile f of, iti, 125. 


8xu, Worshi 
Smt, Tux, Story of, i ns, 
Bremuraw Exrsnrston, Hi oi i. STe-578. 
Sioiwzrax Veweus, 8 
Srey, Content fed or by Grea am reeks’ 4. Oar 
ans, invaded 
contended for by, the Romaneei. 151; iL. 161; servile 
insarrections in, ii, 198, 205; French dynasty 
eetablished in, ii. oie 
Siokizs, Gavan, at » iv. 142, 
Bicros, Early history of, 6a”. 
ICTON, rv of, 
Broom, Battle Battle of, Pon i. 118. 
Siow, ‘Description of, 1 209, 
Srecrarxp, Leader the Northmen, ii. 546; be- 
Hubs Anes Youtra. Fronch patriot, iii, 604 
nY. joaxrn, 
leader of National Amembly, i iii. 685 ; in Gon. 
stituent Assembly, ber ‘ot iro Direc- 
rectory, fil. 698-804; ‘chowen consul, 
GERERAL Faux, In Missouri, iv. MiSs at 
jow Market, iv. 151 
#rammaunp oF emma, Becomes emperor, iii. 95; 
reign of, iti, 95-104. 
SrawEr-oYLinpans, Described, i. ire 181. 
Smumgra, Oc Contended for Uy Nrenetick the Great and 


iii. 
Sox won -woum, Brot 18, if. 356. 
Six Dyxasrr, Of Ohaldes, i. 
Snuar Mounrana, Character of, i. 145-147. 
Sm-Sapa, Reign of, i. 





121 





e wen, iv. 149- 
iv. 150-161; 


femoice of, iv. 





Sra 





Sim, Tere Moon-con, Worship of, 1 198, 
Strops, Battle of, iv. 340, 7 
Storx Inpiass, War with, iy Too-182. 
Brocco, Description of, i, 250. 
Buxscr, King of the Viniguthe, ii, 498, 
Suarr, The Aseyrian Noab, i. 113-114, 

Srratces, King of Thrace, i. 619-620, 

, Ixaac, Court poet of Henry VILL, tii, 


20g.” 
Sxerricex, Growth of in Rome, ii. 100 101. 
Sxovrtzr, Gerxasr, At Shenovo, oh. 












Suavery, Among the direecks, i. 410: the 
Romans, ii. R4-K5, 103 the ii, 
A 4 80; 
.. uced into nia, 
war in United States, 


bolinhed by Lincola, iv. 
by Constitutional amendment, iv. 160- 
by Parliament. ae 270-271. 
Early of, ii, 401-403, 
ate ee Siwtaesdor captured, 


130 5 

170; 
Suave ees 
Sune, Jonx, 

iv. 115. 
Riocem, Gammean. At Liettyubo iv. 142; com. 





entieth Corps, iv. 
Bxatcaumre Leaaur, Formation of, fii. 212; gathors 
strength, a 23; dintracted hy crose- 


poses, ib. 224. 

Sure, ( CenmeaL Kiar, Confederate commander 
in Kentucky, iv. 121, 

Surtn, Jour, ember of London Comrany, iti. 
357; explores New England, iii, 357-358 ; saves 
the Jamestown Reg fil. 497-408. 

Surrn, Josern, Pro; * Mormoniam, iv, 68, 

pola Battle ca 742. paign of, iil, 761 

MYTH, LEXANDER, ie cam) I. a 
Somieaxi, Sonn, x; Hepels the hare tit 45, i 

Socata, Ri Germany, iv. 

Socia Wan rd Mentioned, i. Pg 

Rocta1. War (Roxx), History 

Society oF Sess, eh oeaty hi, Bo: 





ili. 239; su in France, ig, 
pain and aly, er esa 

Socnatus, Ret > life and work at i 
587-588, 


Souxpar, Battle of, iii. 429. 
Honreaino, Battle of, iv. 511, 667-668. 
Houmax, Sultan of the Turks, fi. 879. 
x, King of Ierael, . 
Baton, His description of thet ‘rocks, L 460; sketch 
of, 1. 582; tion of, i. 632-634, 
Nourngory, Roseian general 7) Seven Years’ War, 


Bouway Be Battle of, iii. 225. 
Sourman I , Invades the German Em 
318) be besieges Vienna, iii. 213; dril 


Soma, Worship of, i, 219-220, 
Sourrset, Duxx oF, Protector of England, iii, 270- 


1. 
Sons or Lineaty, Organized, iii. 591. 
Soorax Moo.x, Ameer of Cabul, iv. 202-293, 
Sorara, Him prose of the Rash ll. 256; intrigues of, 


fornia Doxotuza, Wire or Gronar I, Divorced 
and im) iii. 503; death of, iti. 508. 

Sornoc.zs, Work L 471-472, 

Bove J Manemtt, eneral in Seven Years’ War, 





ire, it iii, 333- 
to retire, 






Rouun, Masamas, Defeats Austrians, ili, 683; in 

Peninsular wa. iii, 725; leader of French 
ministry, iv. 

Sourn 4 Auzzica, Summary of history of, iv. 764— 


Sourm Apwraatss, Political division of Australia, 


iv. 
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Soure Daxora, Admission of, iv. 236. 
Souremgn Irary, iption of, ii. 37. 
own Mouxrare, Bate of, fy. 128 
OTe History 
‘Taouul ox, Goversor of Braail, iv. 730. 

Sram, Invaded by the Carthaginians, ii. 159; 

Roman conquest of ii. 270; ctvil war in, ii. 215; 


3, conquered by the Moe- 


Jemna, it 500 ao Ab invaded by Ghariemagne, ii. 
goninstione of France" fnpian : 





ee eee 


Srawrox, Eowin Secretary of War, iy. 106. 
Sraz Ou, s Gout of toed by Ohanen ey ili. 


303; 
Bran ov tax Waar, Affair of, tv. 104, 


Sraz Roore ox, Account of, iv. 208-209. 
Sranx, Jonx, New Hampshire patriot, iii. 503; at 
Srare Riguts, Ad and ae 


by Calhoun 
iv. 51; a cause of civil war, iv. 108. 
Srarss-cuxenat, Meetings of in 


iii. 50; of 
sem! as leh 684-695; we ing ay a | Gomes 
(nee Ne a 


iv. 278. 
Srasm Navicaniox, ‘Sketch of, iv. 278-279. 
Gummea Contmente division in the 


‘Pramian’ War iv. 524-526. 
oemman, King of agiand, 1. 714; reign of, ii. 


Srapnens, Auxxawoxe H., ion, iv. 
102; viee- t of , iv. 
Srmsoro, General of Theodosius, i 7 
id ii, 387-888; defends Rome, 
it, 338; dey 


Island, iii. 600. 
Srorce, Sect at in Bome, il. 101-102. 
Bone, Abancence nce of in Kgypt, 1. 95; wanting in 


Srommcax, ee Raids of, iv. 140-141, 151- 
Brome Porst, Taken a British, fi. 610-611; re- 
61: 


1, 

of Charles IL, ifi. 391; 

pe Son 805; 
Germans, iv, cay 

tured, iv. B31. a 


Sroant, Australian explorer, 3 iv. 
Sroaat, Breas, Ananeiis, Claims of to  agtioh crown, 


Brose Drasry, Established in Scotland, iif. 128 ; 
Serengeney of, iii, 876-8097 ; of, iL, 
307-423; restoration of, ii. 423 400-468 ; 


attem) at restoration of, 
sampls Sale of fe 2 275. i. AoA; 400, 602, 
ero J. BE. B, Raids Pennsylvania, iy. 132; 
Jeni of ive ist 
= Carcane Omamcss, Explores Australian 
Vv. 
Sewer ce Governor of New Amster- 
i, 612, 
3 kingdom estab- 


aay iv. BI4-517, 
guts rearet and 


i. 212-214 ; comeueats ot in 
iptions of, ii. 218; 


Bourne, Forr, Taken by by Confederates, iv, 105-107 5, 


bombarded by 
Suxrse, Tuomas, Teddse in Georgia and 


Soros Quang, Aglsted in Za don, Hv. 280 
Berane Coo, Gera 


Sweven, Early history of, ii. 667; in fourteenth 


INDEX. 





century (Pe, aks 
ot Chartes 

Bis ial in UE, sea of Revolution Bored ‘users 1" e 

we: jetta *) 3 king i oF, wt 


Swrrseacanp, Freed from Aostrien —— 


iii. 04; conquered by French Republic, iii. 
Byreanm, Early hi 
Gromer, Copia of ey ouch ‘Wales, iv. 857-858. 
SYLVESTER Pontificate of, 1. 610-611 ; — 
King Stephen, ii. 613. 
Braicon General of Noureddin, il. 
Gyaaccse, the He, ih 7a i. He-a78; 
‘greatness of, i. 603; earl 


Sain, Character of, i. 241; ret Eatin 
yvinee, iL 178; overran 


671-678; » Roman pro 
by the Moslems, ii. 463. 


T. 
yAzare Of the Chaldeans, igs 31. 


Sect of Hussit 
Trower (Hatoran), Shean on kes ii, 76; quoted, ti. 
Dison: Maxcus Cuavprvs, Reign of, ii. 323. 


Taorcs, (Bee Sytem.) 

TAFWEKET, of, 

‘amr, Dit of Grest Britain with, iv. 304, 
+ 442-445, ili. 206. 

Taravura, Battle of, iil. 734. 

‘Tatareanp, Prince of Benevento, 714. 
Tauaay, ean LAMBERT, Decimates the Vendeans, 
Tamaszse, Samoan Chieftain, iv. 246. 
Tawemnaxn, Conqueste ii, $81. 

Tawaqui, Tradi ot 9, naade, 

‘Tancerp, 


oat, (686, 691; Se Tt rai if. 697 eed 


Taser, one B, Renders Dred Scott Decision, 
iv. 97. 

Taare, Captured by the Jfosleme, ii 08, 

‘Taxwannraa. 

Home| fi 144, 146, 172. 

Peo 


. 508. 
Ta St ‘Quarox, aes a United States, Jv. iv. 
of, iv. 215-210; question ain Ta Hoglnd, iy. iv. 


304-307. 
Taxrei, Lecend. of ii, 104 105. 


King of primitive Rome, ii. 
Toes; building, ii. 109-110; iar 
ily of, it. 110, 


i a OR 
‘Tansvs, Taken by Alexander, i. 
‘Tarrans, Invpeion of in the Woes 91; tribal 


marten Grersa Zacuany, Subdues Creek In- 
56; goes to Mexico, iy. 74; com- 

‘occupation, iv. 74-77; at Mon- 

i ony of st Buans Vista, iv. 76-715 elected 

ent, fy. 8 ; administration and death 





Tomgsxara, Battle eg eae 
Tea Tax, Passed ltt, ee oe 
TsconTHa, proaladly chieftain, iti. 780, 
Ta. ee ie Cha ind ii 437. 

aa, King 
Trrawon, Battle of, ii. 
‘Termanara, Invention be tiv, 71. 
Tenearsric Caste. (See .itientic Cable.) 
Tew-mi-Keam, Battle of, iv 445. 
‘Tererhoxs, Invention of, iv. 200-210, 
‘Teweiae, Of the Egyptians, i, 93-98; of the Chal- 


‘Tan-roerr Bowne, Account of, iv. 166. 
Tuomrveon, Atrezp, Quoted, iv. 389; author of 


poem, iv. 489. 
‘Tax Teneaa! tion of, i, 125-128. 








Tex Trovernp, Retreat of, 1. 880, 

Texrn Legion (or Caresp), Mutiny of, i 240-242. 
‘Tenen eh il, 70. on 

‘Txrror, of in Parle, 656-674. 

Terse., Vender of indul; 1 

Tavra, Queen of Illyria, ehh 

Tavtosace, ure of, ii, 203, 

Trvrosvncxn Forsst, Batile of, ii, 272 

‘Tevronzs, (See Te fo Rare.’ 

Txvromc Keron, 


Origin of, ti, 709-710; histo 
of, ii. NOTH? with Frederick ‘Barbarossa, 1. 


728; ineorporated, ii, 781; favor with 
alam, ii. 754; routed by the Turks, li, 760- 
heroism of at Acre, ii. 771; broken at 


A; 
Wilna = q_Tennenberg. iil. 95; ‘overthrown 
by the ish League, iil. 106; allianoe of with 
| ide and ee, iif 268. 
‘Tevromic Race, vies contact of with Rome, ii. 
202-204; want of political unity of, il, 656. 
Tewrix, ian k' 


annexed 


7; 
ited States, iv. 71; cause ‘of Mexican 


i. 64, 
Panished for defections, i. 55; 
cy of, £ 597-008; taken by Alexun- 
der, i. 681-433. 


‘Tuemistocixs, At fejamie, |. 965; ascendency 


1, 545-550; fall of, { 
‘Txxopartos, Prince of he, Hf 418 U4. 
pa, Queen of the Lombards, it 


ain, iv. 403-405. 
IC THE ae Kis 


tos ome 
#407 invades Healy, i 
8-412. 


i. 408; regn of, 


Tar Great, Becomes em) Smears i B95 5 
of the orthodox faith, 1.898; defests Eagenins 


Txsspence Become” emperor, ii. 343; in 
aie ‘Theodosius, ii, 345; reign of, li. 
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av 477, BBs ie hean leader um France, iv 518, 
5807 t of French Bepubhe, tv 535, 
Eoeration of, 1% » death of, iv 
Recognised 10 France, 1m 50, who 
composed it, 11 622, at of Btates- 


meeting 
general, m 654, ascen mi 635-604 
Lamp Reponicc or Paanes, Phatcry off we 6b 
Luiery Ty: Rule of, 1 585 
eg rg es 


lustory of, m 317— 
70, causes of, mm 817-319 oh 
‘nowas, Gewxnat Guoucx H, Victor st mal 
av 117, at Cinckamanga, v 
defeata Hood at Nashyille, iv 148-149, aaa 
of, rv 187 
i aaetact the Ania NE, Traces the Amencan coast, 


Taora, Worship of 1 87 
Tucu, Kimrny Oe Execution of, 1 635. 
‘Tanage, In by Darius, 1 360, subdued by 
1p, 2 tis, By Alena, 2 681, « Roman 


of, 
of the Vandals, u 430 

‘Taeasysvioe, Career of, 1 B80°587 

Saaae tr foie PRR CFNT hang ll Issuance of, 
a Tneuance of, 1v 166 


‘Tsxm 
Taccr ‘Lafe and work of, 1 474, ostracam 


of, a 
Troms, | Ravages England, u 576, levies Dane 


pe Mentioned, 1 40 
MR At oF, rms 
iamias Emperor the eat, a 39 


Guages oo General cot a 
a0 "a mbdoes the PB bet 


i pos '974— 
o,f ‘alle Pmder "contro Sejanus, z 275, 
desth of, » 2 ; 
Farmivs, Batlle He of 127 ‘diets 
ICONDEROGA, At 
‘taken by Amberst, 1 667, by Ethan 
Account it of, 19 812-818 


nbie, 1 560, 
Allen, 


‘Tipoii0s, Sketch 
TIHATATADAR, Founder of Assyrian empire, 1 


T Nix Il, Poem 167 
avara-Pom aro, 1 165-167 
Thovara Pras it Reign of, 1 174 


Tints, aa, Cuaracie of, 1 Ie oe 
itt ps and Premdency, 1v 
LLY, OHANK Personal appearance 
of, mu Sil, mnkes the “a Be appa 821, 
Ghoul pomede Wate 
m m 
Wounded, ut 309 te Gustavos, mi SR 
838, »0 killed, 11 333 
Tiratr, Treaty of framed, m 727, violated by 
er, 11 
Tiwoueom, 1 608-804 
Trove Ger Os, 
Timraxan, Overthrow of, 1 184-185 
‘Tiemaras, of, 2 A240 
Timmate IT, of, 3 
ares Goanecirarron Aor, Foo by Parhament, 


enti, Note of 479 pe 
d destroys Jerusalem, n 287- 
Ba Togo a eit 204, becomes emperor, 11 
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‘Trros Tansus, Mythical. 
Tomsare Caner, Of pe oan 3 toa 
ToDLspEm, Invests Plevna, aw 720 


Gunxnat, 
Bro, 
Tone. (See Yeas) 


Touns, Bt en ones 1 46-53, of the 


n 
Toursins, DantgL D, i Premdent of United 
m 708, 1 W 
rman 5 Gamal of oe Canade, 761-762 
spit n 76i- 
‘venti, een by Wellington, m 734 
‘Tomenarson, Lanem aur, Gene ‘Ganesal iweden,1u 341, 
supports the Protestani ant pled m 41-342 
Toma, 6 sede oy Narees, u 354, reign of, 
jure of, 1) 531 
a ceeee of, m1. ero 
Touma LOvvzrerve, Leads insurrection in St 
Domango, in 708 
nowar or Hime (Bs pnuseeares 
‘Townanunp, Lonp, to tax I sasricas te 


bel 
Tontarann, Vieoow, Montero Georg 1, 


‘Pasnee Ussose; Hite of ma Great: Brita, :sy 40l- 

Tray, Battle of, m 711 

‘Teasanva, \quers: 1 496-487, 
Paes a 800, character of, 1 saiorrege reign 

‘Teaseomn Nores Issued as money, ty 166 

gE Raat Se! Snot Mica 

+) 

Br’ of ‘Php with’ the ‘Gree 1 628, of 
Bome with Carthage, 11 186, 176, the first tn- 


ith 

with 
with the 
vi, 


as 


Tanz, The ‘affur of, 1¥ 115-117, 885 
tox, Battle of, 10. 
it of, 11 121-122 


INDEX. 


jom of Jerusalem, ii. 699. 
e Moslems, i. 482-483. 
Description of, i, 382. 
peuaerare Cwaar, Crarans, and Pompey, ii. 
re " sot Antonius,” Lepidus, and ‘Octavianus, 





iv. 533. 
Taosay Au, Brory ot, E 310-518. 
‘Troy, Siege of, 1. 510-61 
‘Troce or Gop, Tastieution of, i ue 616. 
run, Commonoss, Takes the fnaurgent, iti, 
Dex Drvasry, Ascendency of in, Chins, iv. 404. 
Acceerion af, i 


Topor Drxaery, 
ency of, iii, 21: 270-294; Hele pas 
mob, iL 653; residence 


‘Torieeiss, Stormed by t! c 
ot Napoleon, ML 687; fred by Communists, 

Touts, SPaattion of, i. ue 

Tot.ve Hosriuivs, King of 


primitive Rome, ii. 
107-108. , 
Torna 


Battle of, iv. 728. 
Phere Turks) Ls 


Tunoo-Roauan Was, Causes of, iv. 726-727; ont- 

break of, iv. 727; coarse of, iv. 727-733. 
Toxssxe, General in Thirty Years’ War, ifi. 243- 
S44; nnder Louis XIV., fii. 447. a 
Louie XVL, iif. 626. 





Fay ar) 5 ny fa Xixth century, 
TAD daring Greek Revolution, iv. 
723; during Turco-Raseian War, iv. 727- 


Eastern Empire, ti. 


of, if. 878-379 ; conquered im 

il. 881; tribal history of, iL 3 the 

bates of Onristian Europa, li. 664; over- 
ran di. 758-761; in ae century 
Sa7ap in seventeenth cent: (woe Thirty 
Years’ War and yin eigh- 
teenth centary (see ion); in 
oN (see Consulate and Empire, 


Yur-Stw, Reign 
pers Somer or Poras, history of, ii. 611- 


616. 
Jormvoms, See Poe the Hyksos, i. 57. 


‘Twacve Tastes, aot ii, 196. 

Triar, Joun, At r, iv. 64; 
ation of te United States Ba iv. 68; a 
ministration of, iv. 64-71. 

‘Bram, Dowrption of 36-208; wioge of by Nob- 

rae, lel 
uchadnessar, i, $86-267, 293 ‘ken by 


coe, 1 SON: ceptaved by th e Onuaadiers, 
‘Trmot Snbjugated the French, ili, 781-732. 
Penrice es eee 
RE al : 
Bperia, 1 B27. 
Uz 
UENEPEES, Belen i, 44. 
Utatis, Introduces ot ati among the Goths, 
Uneas of in Germany, tv. 625, 
j17mamowra¥zs, Straggle in y: 
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| Umpnta, Description of, fi. 42. 
Lara ee Early hist history of, ii, 40-61, 
Na, 
Unigonares, Act or, Passed by Parliament, lit. 


‘Unto, Of the Protestants, iii, aM. 
Usiow of Bevsseis, Formation 
Union or Cauman, Effected by Se ot Den- 
mark, iii. 151, 153. 
Uxton of Urrecut, Formation a of, fii, 308. 
‘Usrten Srarmy, of declared, ili. 508 ; 
war of for freedom, iii. 643-017; constitati n 
of, iii. 619-020; during first adminiatrations 
and War of 1812, aif. 768-788; of 
‘Monroe's ‘Adininistration. to Mexican 
War, iv. 37-68; during war with Mesico, iv. 
68-80; daring Ghul Wear, iy. 100-163; doring 
epoch of reconstruction, iv. 174-198; under 
recent adminintrations, iv. 193-248. 
Unrn Heme or CoLomata, Summary of history 


of, 

Univenmries, Seats of conservatian, iv. 418-414. 

‘Univesity or Paauus, Founding of, iil. 96, 

Urrge Kove, Character of, i, 33-34, 

Urrar Mraororamia, Limits and character 
143-146; climate ¢f, . ur phe products 
149-150; animals of, i. 150-163, 

Un, Notices of, i 116, we 


Unacuay. (Noe Argentine Repubdic,) 


Uraxva, Myth of, i. 498, 
Unnay IL, In the 7 ii. 607 ; calla Council of 
Clermont, i ii. caren : preaches thi e Crusade, 
President of Paraguay, iv. 

i, 115-116; faeriytions 











Unavies, Gremeal 
Urvxn, King of 
of, i. 11 


55-56. 
1. 0. 

Pros, Taken by 74. 

Urexcut, Treaty of, 


Rei 
Vauarrnnan, 
Vavantirian IL, Reign of, fi, 885, 

Vauexrmran ILL, ben of of, ii, 325-847, 

Vaterran, Reign "of, ii, 

Vatewian’ Laws, Prbvlaions hs iL. hata 

Warescen Frys, Consul of Rome, ii. 116; dio- 
r, 

Vasant owas, American encampment at, ili. 607- 


Vauisr or THe Nite, Character of, i. 20-90; ox- 
uberance of, i. 36. 
yan a Draanty, Ascendency of in Franca, iii. 


Van Bon, Mazrix, Elected President, iv. 56; 
administration of, iv. 56-68. 
Vancorves, Cartan, Explorer of Australia, iv. 


Yaspata, Invade Italy, ii. 347; capture Rome, 
j tribal history: of, ii. my + Mingdom of i 
and Africa, ij, 304, 427- 
Va» Diewxy's Lann, Notices oh iy iv. 542, Se. 
‘Vast, Doses |, Gxxmmac, Campaign of in Mississippi, 
v. 
Vane | Sim Sos; skeet ot eae Parliament, 
skete! i low England, 
ffi. 486; executed, fii. 425. 
Van Trour, Acmiral of Holland, lit, 427. 
Varpaxss, i, 483-494, 
Yasar Centers of, i, 101-192. 
Vanao, Sketch of, fi. 71-72. 
‘Vanuz, Defeated by the Germann, ii. 272. 


of, B. Se 
of, il. 838. 
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G. Circu: tea Africa, iil. 188. 
Viminsan, OF OF Foudalinm cosaicered 590-691. 
Re ae ‘eaumection of th. 670; 670; second re- 


‘Venema, iption of, ii. 41-42. 
Yeemeomis, Sum: ot 6, iv. pat 
a andi: tii, 35; early history of, 
Serb; relaias of with Who Ovosaders i’ 38; 


Fars of, fi. 38; peek er eee by ‘Napoleon, 
¥v (See Aphrodite.) 
Yet Se 


Stormed by Americans, iy. 77-78. 
‘Vegcmrarronix, Conquered by Cassar, ii. 232. 
Verupun, Treaty of, ii. 642, 

‘Vanassre, ieTER oF Lous XV., Referred to, 


‘Vera, Sketch of, ii, 74-75. 
‘Vamiorr, Admitted al into. the Union, iil. 773. 


Vrowa, tv. 464. 
Vengamant, at a coastline of United 


‘Vansartims, Scene of ol ea, as 7), 643— 


at en Jewish war, li. 287-288; 
Booomses emperor, it character of, ii. 292- 
204; beau Home, ii 204; patronises learn- 


ing, 11, 295; death of, ii. 295. 
‘Vanrgoct, AntEsc0, Discovers South Americs, iil. 


ver Bd Heatie.) 
Vasunioe, Notice ob ab; grost eruption of, ii 
‘msuyr 
pt ig tlare es eruption of or 
vie sre “ai Description te 903 
ICKSBURG, ton ot against, iv. 
sored by ‘Grant iv. is c 


Victor Brey, Representative of bert italy, 

- j king of Sardinia, iy. 
with Napoleon, iv. 664; Koon ‘hing 

we taly, iv. 685; makes Romes his capital, iv. 
676; death of, iv. 679. 

Verret a Fauix Faananpo, President of Mexico, 
iv. 

Vieroas, Political division of Australia, iv. 851- 


ws elen ra Wate, io wedi tp Brinso At. 
iv. to 
284-286 ; hte France, iv. 314; de- 
toribee. “Hyde Park Exhibition, iv. 328-337; 
offended at Palmerston, iv. 828; family of, iv. 
SoL-b0r; becomes a widow, ie. 802; empress 
ot India, i Iv. 418-419; wr A195 jobilee 
‘Varroma, ‘The 
‘Vim, Congres of, ili. 757, 767; insurrection in, 


Viruarraxca, Treat; 511, 668. 
‘Vitizix, Ooumr, Touacr’ oF French" ‘Chamber, iv. 


462-468. 
‘Vituiens, French in America, ili. 562. 
Viwcsrt, Hewey, ’ orator, iv. ae 


‘Virginia, Story of, i i, 126. 
Vane Calm es ismiion Hon of, iii. 356-857 ; early his- 


iv. 


Verrosts, Battle of, it 7 
Viapnns, King of ii. 658. 
i won ‘Acenent Ok 59. 
Votacases I., of, 1. 484435. 


fi, @24; last 
of 4 i. 452. 


oxoorma Te ot the Beitons, fi. 448, 
You, Wort of i. 198, — 
yon ieee’ Be ece 7 


w. 


wWaoram, Battle of, ili. 726. 

‘Wares, Momanon B- sou Fete Tustice, iv. 227; death 
Vv. eketel iv. 

‘Wasp, Caliph of Islam, ii. 506; é8 reign of, ii. BO6- 


Waxss, Cong ii. 787. 

Watts Yaaro A Superintendent of census, 
v. 

Watiace, 


Gunxeat Lawn, At Romney, 4, wv. ua; 
“Sie Sree Fo ee ee 
+ iv. 5 owe 
ae 
Wanace, Wu2iam, Hero of Scotland, iti. 110. 
‘Waienstaix, ALBREOAT von, ketch ‘of, fii. 324; 
commands ii imperialiata, erat 205 in Sax- 
say it 826; overruns Southern Germany, iii, 
i deposed ini $27; st Znaim, i $33; 
ill, 333-834; 


Peaeaiet, i Se: 386; marder ‘it ae 
‘Wat.oons, nize New Aigeterdamy, il ili. 408, 
‘Wa.roie, fre Ronse, linister of George L, ii, tii. 


3 Sea Scheme, 
pe nate Ai. 605, 06, 607, 608; be- 


278, 
Was oF Faeroe (eee Seson Wonders), Deecrip- 
tion of, §. 262, 295. 
‘Warren tae Pars, Leader in the First Oro- 
Wanowia, Treaty of, iv, 900. 
‘ANG! 
Wa Of Bees i with nations, i, 
Sarot oH With Ethiopia, 1. 68-60; of 


yria, 1. 60-705 of ith 
Pee "L Ths at are 
She barb 


hee of 1 
i 106-167 Sto Shamanenee 





3 ot "Clas with the barbarian 
‘iona, ii. 230-236; of Cesar with Pompey, 
irs oan haa of the Stumvirs with the conspir- 





tors ii 251-253; of Octavianus and Antony, 
ii, 258; of Augustus with the (jermana, 
ii, 270-272; of 


lero with the Britons, ii. 285; 
of Rome with the Jews, il. 280-282; of Rome 
|. 319; of Rome with Palmyra, 
ii. $28; of Constantine with the petions, i 
927-831; of Rom? with the Barbari 
837-350; of Eastern Empire with the Tarks, i 
370-3845 of Theodoric the fi. 408-411; 
of Belisarius in the West, il = 
Olovis, ii. 438-434; of Islam wi 
i, 480-102; of hammedans in Npaii 
08-612; of Charlemagne with surro 
nations, il. 518-538; of reds with the Fea 
1L, 560-506 ; ot (the Feudal A S50 fen 
Frans, Feudal Ger many, and 
of twelfth and thirteenth centuries Foiad| ‘ore. 
Teen mth Century)? ee sad and 
in fon ioartoont and 


Centuries) > of Cherise Vv. 
erated oth ae ba 


Cir Pines aad are: ‘fall ita TI 
an Louis ELV, 7" nish 


Seetton, til. 456 d Charles 
XAL, it. atey it the Great a iii, 
518-620; of the Fotish Succession, iil. 523; of 
the Acgiian feopemion, HL 533-584; the 
Seven Years’, iii, 597-556; Tatercotonial in 
‘Auneriea, dit dik "857-569; of Catharine I 


[. (vee 

Catharine ay of American indepen : 
ie 585-8175 French Revolution (see te French 
ution and. ); of Consulate and 


ire (see Consulate Empire and Bons- 

parte); of 1812, iii. 780-787 ; of Texan inde- 

‘pendence (see ) 5 the Mexican, i iv. £520; 
Ue il in America, iv. 100-163; of E: 

iv. 844-967; of woe wif At 
wom ive ay, 481-482; of French Republic 
‘with ‘Commune, iv, 887-847; the Austro-Hun- 
> of German: with Den- 


fe 


3, the 
Grimson We 105-114, the Taree 
mean, iv. 6 Turco-Roneisa, iv. 
‘727-782; the Franco-: ‘Mexican, lv. 774-775; the 
Opium,” ‘iv. 288-287; the Franco-Ohinese, iv. 


‘Wae Caantora, Used the i. 829-280. 
‘Wares, Ruins of ment one i Te 

‘Waneey, Gusunar Joszen, Hero of Bunker Hill, 
Waneeene, Defends the title to his estates, ii. 


Waemos se, Seyghold of hat "ol Lather i ii 198; meet- 
a qi aather, iii. 
‘ice phy To! ts. v. 585. 


Wanmte De Dovuer, Hace peed Semorack Hil 271- 


porte Jane Jane p, Grey, iii, 272-273; over 
Warero San ee AL OFF ee ie, fod the Yorkists, iii. 






of, iui, SH-GO3 5 at. 

307; at Long Island, iii, 

in the Jerwe m, ii. 601-02; at ‘Tren- 
ii. 2-003; a 

eTmantown, fit, 606-807 

HUF -GOR, at 


600-605 5 
ton and Princeton, 
and 





jaguration OR 

ait bi, ée-7705 chosen as seattle 

death of, 776, 

Wasminaron, Lawaxxce axn Avguerva, Members 
of Ohio Company, Brith, 

Wasursatox (The State), Adminsion of, iv. 236, 

Wasun.xuton Monument, Completion of, iv. 231- 


22, 

Waruzina Paces, Of the Romana, ii. 70. 

Warxuioo, Battle of, iii. priced 

War Traz, Insurrection of, iii, 120, 

Waynes, Antnoxy, Takes Stony To Point, il, 611; 
breaks Indian confederacy, tii. 7’ 

‘Weaven, Janus B., Candidate for in presidency, 


iv. 20!. 
‘Wruerz, Dantxt, Debate of with Ha ne, iv. 51; 
3 mocretary 





frames Ashbarton Treaty, iv. 

of state, lv. G4. 
Wewerge-Asnsurton Txxaty, iv, 64-05. 
Wass ane Messvnzs, Of the Chaldsans, i. 


Warsxnsrra, Battle of, iv. 525. 
Wriissixy, Agruvn. (See Welli ) 
Waitsxaton, Axtnur, Dose or, At Talavera, 

784; in Torres Vedran ili. 74; ‘peste ro had 
os, iii. 734-738; at Vittoria, hi. 769; enters 
Trance, iii. 755; Belgium, Ht 500; at 

Waterloo, iii. 760-708; leader of Tories, iv. 

aly mintetry of, iv. 261-264; disp.acement 

of, iv. 

Wancescabs, Recomes German em; r, iii. B15 

reign of, ill, 91-94; character of iii. #4. 

‘Wenps, ‘Tribal history’ of, ii. 402. 
‘Waser, Jc Joun, Founder of Methodism, if, 872; 


Wesey, Cranes, In Georgia, iti. 372. 
‘Waereun Aceyera, Character snd limits of, 1. 145. 
Weerruy Averraiia, Political division of Aus- 
tralia, iv. 839, 812, $48. 
Wesrean Expine, Separated from the East, ii. S81; 
eneral, history of, i, Hi. 831-350; overthrow of, 
‘ 
Wasrrnaia, Peace of concluded, ili. 343-345; 
terms of, iii. 345-346. 
Weerrnarta, Kingdom of created, ili. 781. 
war Vinarira, mission of, Ie. 145. iv. 270; 
neatstonr, CHARI Invente telegraph, fv, 
‘Wareces, aim A Pema ‘commandant si £ 
wapore, iv. 355, 856. 
Ware Nive, Character of, 3. 
Woarre Puaree, Battle of, iii. 
‘Wars Teraor, Account of, 
Warns, Joux G., Writes Beoental poem, iv. 


vs, Begins English Reforma- 








Wicaurre, Joun 
tion, iii. 1m 


slavery, iy. 270-271. 
Wi Tour, Expelied trom Pastiam it, Hil. B71 
ruxes, Jons, ent 5: 
Teslected and Foe fii. 572, i 


‘Wriximeor, Genzeat, Commands army, iii. 784. 
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Wiasram_ I, or Eneiaxp. (See William of Nor- | Warmcnare At alow illages, 


Waa tor Ozance, Proclaimed king of Neth- 


Wuuirsax I. aia Accosion of tv, £05; 
of, vy. 603-804; goes war wit 
ed ; breaks with Austria, iv, 602- 
610; i Eadows, ty, 610; ingalts Benedetti, iv. 
‘Napoleon, iv. 523, 617; 


Wi 
66D; death oh iv, 





ae ta: roclaimed em] 
cats ‘aubiversary of, iv. 


652. 
Wausau I. or Exciaxp. (See Wiliam 


Woaram IL, ( Germany), ei iv. 6 =H 
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